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TO 


Sir  JOSEPH  BANKS,  Bart. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 


SIR, 

'npHE  Domestic  Medicine  having  be^ 
*^     honoured,  on  its  firft  appearance. 


the  patronage  of  your  learned  and  worthy  Pre* 
deceflbr,  the  lace  Sir  John  Prinole,  I  beg 
leave,  in  a  more  improved  ftate^  to  dedicate  it 
to  you,  as  a  fmall  but  fincere  teftimony  of 
that  veneration  and.  efteem  with  which  I  have 
long  beheld  the  Man  who,  born  to  eafe 
and  afl9uence,  had  relblution  to  encounter 
the    dangers   of   unknown   feas   and    diftant 
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climes,  in  purfuit  of  ufeful  Science;  and 
v^hofe  conftant  object  has  been  to  render 
that  Science  fubfervient  to  the  happinefs  and 
civilization  of  Society. 

I    have    the    honour    to   be,    with    great 
refped, 

SIR, 

Your  moft  obedient  Servant, 


^  ■  >■    • 


W.  BUCHAN. 

LOKDOKy 

Nov.  io»  1783. 
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nPHE  Author^  baving  been  in  coilftatlt  prac- 
'  tice  fince  tlie  firft  appearance  of  this  Bookt 
ias  taken  occafion  in  the  later  Editions  through 
which  it  has  pafTed^  to  improve  many  articles 
which  were  inferted  with  lefs  accuracy  in  the 
more  early  impreflions.  To  the  preceding  Edition 
was  added  a  Chapter  on  the  Diet  of  the  Com- 
mon People,  recommending  a  method  of  living 
Ie(s  expenlive,  and  more  conducive  to  health, 
than  the  prefent.  Several  other  improvements 
have  been  alfo  made  in  the  form  of  notes  to 
iUuftrate  the  text,  or  put  people  on  their  guard 
in  dangerous  (ituations,  and  prevent  fatal  mis- 
takes ih  the  pradice  of  medidne,  vrhich,  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  are  but  too  common. 

Although  the  Domestic  Medicine  vras 
never  intended  to  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  a  phyfi- 
^}  but  to  fupply  his  place  in  (Ituations  where 
medical  afliftance  could  not  eaiily  be  obtained ; 
the  Author  is  forry  toobferve,  thatthejealoufies 
^d  fears  of  fome  of  the  Faculty  have  prompted 
tbem  to  treat  the  Work  in  a  manner  very  un- 
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becoming  the  Profeflbrs  of  a  liberal  fcience: 
notwithftanding  this  injurious  treatment^  con- 
vinced of  the  utility  of  his  plan,  he  (hall  fpare 
no  pains  to  make  it  more  ufeful ;  determined 
that  neither  intereft  nor  prejudice  (hall  ever  deter 
him  from  exerting  his  bed  endeavours  to  render 
the  Mej>iqal  Art  more  exHnJivelj  beneficial  tg 

Mankind. 


Kiw  Storb-Striit, 

9BDP0RD  S<^A1LB, 

June  4,  1795. 


P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 


WHEN  I  firft  (ignified  my  intention  of  Dub* 
lifhing  the  following  (hcetSj  I  wa&  told  by 
my  ^nds  it  woujd  draw  on  mc  the  refentmcnt  of 
the  whole  Faculty.  As  I  never  could  enccrtaia 
fuch  an  unfavourable  idea^  I  was  refolved  to  make 
the  experiment^  which  indeed  came  out  pretty  much 
as  might  have  been  expe^tedr  Many^  whofe  learning 
and  liberality  of  fentiments.flo  honour  to  medicine^ 
received  the  book  in  a  manner  which  at  once  (hewed 
their  indulgence  and  the  falfity  of  d^e  ppinion  tbaf 
every  fbjfician  wijhes  to  conceal  bis  arti  while  the  mope 
icifiOi  and  narrow-minded)  generally  tt)cmoft  nume*^ 
rous  in  every  profeflion^  have  not  failed  to  poriccute. 
both  the  book  and  its  author. 

The  reception,  however,  which  this  Work  haa^ 
met  with  from  the  Eublic  merits  my  moft  grateful 
acknowledgments,  -A^  the  heft  way  of  exprelfing 
thcfe,  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  it  more  gene- 
rally  ufirful,  by  enlarging  the  propbylojfisy  or  that  part 
which  treats  of  preventing  difeafes  $ .  and  by  adding 
many  articles  which  had  been  entirely  omitted  in  the 
former  impreflions.  It  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  thefe 
additions  i  I  (hall  only  fayj  that  I  hope  they  will  be 
found  real  improvements, 

The  obfervations  relative  to  Nurfmg  and  the  Ma<» 
nagcment  of  Children  were  chiefly  fuggcfted  by  an 
e^^tenfive  practice  among  infants,  in  a  large  branch 
of  the  Foundling  Hofpital,  where  I  had  an  oppor<*> 
tunity  not  only  of  creating  the  difeafes  incident  to 
childhood,  but  likcwifc  of  trying  different  plans  of 
nurfingj  and  obfcrving  their  efFcdts.  Whenever  I 
bad  it  in  my  power  to  place  the  children  under  the 
Ci^rc  of  proper  nurfes^  to  inftrqdt  thcfe  nurfes  in  their 
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duty,  and  to  be  fatisficd  that  they  performed  it, 
very  few  of  them  died ;  but  when,  from  diftancc  of 
place,  and.^tl^  uij^voijdl^blc  cirqumftances,  the 
children  wcrti  left  to  tb^.folexare  of  tncrce^ry  nurfes, 
without  any  perfon  to  inftruft  or  fuperintend  them, 
fcarce  any  of  them  lived. 

This  ^Hi'-feJa^paiefii-iii'^lth  me  toiariiourvt  to 
i  proof  df  tht  following  ftitflahthoiy  faft :  Tbaf  aU 
fHpft''<me^'holffof4hi  hummi Jfeties  feHfh  in  tH/aney,  by 
{iirpf^op^>nMWdgmtnt  nf  tkgUB.  This  refleftioYi  has 
Af«de  rtvcfyften  Wi(h  to  be  the  ^appy  ihftrtiiwertt  of 
ifte?iating  tilt  mlferies  of  thofe  fuflfering' innocents, 
hk'  of  reftuiri^  di*m '  from  an  untimely  grive.  No 
one,  who  histtot  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving 
^m>,  tt»tt^  Jim>jgine  'what  abfuH  artd  ridiculous 
praAiccs'ftill  prevail  in  the  ntirfihg  and  mahag^mene 
^  infants,  and  what  numbers  of  lives  arc. by  that 
means  16ft  tb-focie tyi-  As  tbcfc  prafticfeS' are  chiefly 
owing  to  ignorance,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when 
nurfcs  are  better  informed,  their  conduct  wiB  be  more 
proper.  ,.   ..  ,.  .•. 

The  application  of  ihedicine  l<s  the  '^^biwirs  oc-^ 
cupations'of  life  has  bce^in^  general  the  Pefult  of 
obfervation-.  -Ah  cxterrfivi  priftice  for  fevebl  year?, 
in  one  of  the  largeft  mafhiifafturing  to^n^  in  E^ig- 
Krid,  afFohled  me  fufHcicnt  opportunities  of  ob- 
ferving the  injuries  which  ehofe  ufcful  people  fuftain 
from  their  partieular  employments,  and  likewiie  of 
ti7ing  various  methods  of  obviating  fuch  injuries. 
The  fuccefs  which  attended  thefe  trials  was  fufli- 
cient  to  encourage  this  attempt,  which  I  hope  will 
be  of  ufc  to  thofe  who  are  under  the  neceflity  of 
earning  their  bread  by  fuch  employments  as  arc 
unfavourable  to  health. 

I  do  not  mean  to  intirfiidate  -men,  far  lefi  to  in- 
finuatc  that  e^?^n  thdfcarts,  the  praflice  of  which 
is  attended  with  fome  degree  of  danger,  (hould  not 
be  carried  on ;  but  to  guak-d  the  left  cautious  and 
unwary  againft  thofe  dangers  which  they  have  it  in 
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Adr  power  to  »roSd,  and  which  they  often,  through 
iiKft  ignorance^  incur.  As  every  occupation  in 
Efe  difpofcs  thofc  who  follow  it  to  fomc  particular 
diiesies  more  than  to  others,  ic  is  certainly  of  im- 
portance to  knowithefe,  in  order  that  people  may  be 
upon  their  g;vard  againft  them.  It  is  always  better  to 
be  warned  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  than  to  be 
furprifed  by  him,  efpecialiy  where  theire  is  a  poQibilitf 
of  atoiding  tlie  danger. 

The  obfcrvations  concerning  Diet,  Air,  Exercifr, 
it.  are  of  a  more  general .  nature^  and  have  not 
efcaped  t6e  attention  of  phyftciant  in  any  age. 
They  are  iub}c6b  of  too  great  importance,  how- 
eFer,  to  be  pafled  over  in  an  attempt  of  this  kind, 
and  can  never  be  fufiiciendy  recommended*  The 
nsD  who  pays  a  proper  attention  to  thefe,  will  fel* 
dom  need  the  phyfician ;  and  he  who  does  not,  will 
ieUom  enjoy  health,  let  him  employ  as  many  phyfi*- 
eians  as  he  pleaies. 

Though  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
caufes  of  dileafes,  and  to  put  people  upon  their 
guard  againft  them,  yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged 
that  diey  are  often  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  admit  of 
being  renK>vcd  only  by  the  diligence  and  aftivity 
of  the  public  magiftrate.  We  are  forry,  indeed^ 
(0  obferve,  that  the  power  of  the  magiftrate  is  fel- 
dom  exerted  in  this  country  for  the  prefcrvarion  of 
healdi.  The  importance  of  a  proper  medical  po* 
lice  is  either  not  underftood,  or  little  regarded. 
Many  things  highly  injurious  to  the  public  health 
are  daily  pradtifed  with  impunity,  while  others, 
abfolutely  ncceflary  for  its  prcfervarion,  are  entirely 
negleAed. 

Some  of  the  public  means  of  preierving  health 
are  menrioned  in  the  general  prophylaxis,  as  the 
infpeftion  of  provifions,  widening  the  ftreets  of  great 
towns,  keeping  them  clean,  fupplying  the  inhabitants 
with  wbolefome  water,  &:c. ;  but  they  are  paflfed  over 
to  a  very  curlbry  manner.    A  proper  actendon  to 
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Jatiffiiiia  efle  debet.  Hdppif  ah. 
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Aejr  generally  adminiftered  thcmfelves^  attending 
the  fick  for  that  purpofe  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  difeaie  ;  which  gave  them  an  opportunity 
not  only  of  marking  the  changes  of  difeafes  wick 
great  accuracy,  but  likewife  of  obferving  the  effefts 
of  theur  different  applications,  and  adapting  them  to 
the  fymptoms. 

The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot-  aflcrts,  that  by  a 
proper  attention  to  thofe  things  which  are  almoft 
irithin  the  reach  of  every  body,  more  good  and  lefs 
mi/chief  will  be  done  in  acute  difeafes,  than  by 
jnedicines  improperly  and  unfeafonably  adminifter- 
ed; and  that  great  cures  may  be  effeded  in  chro- 
nical diftempers  by  a  proper  regimen  of  the  diet 
oaly.  So  entirely  do  the  Doftor^s  fentiments  and 
mine  agree,  that  I  would  advifc  every  perfon,  ig- 
norant of  phyfic,  to  confine  his  pradice  foleiy  to 
diet,  and  the  other  parts  of  regimen ;  by  which  means 
be  may  often  do  much  good,  and  can  feldom  do 
any  hurt. 

This  leems  alfo  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
ingenious  Dr.  Huxham,  who  obferves,  that  we  often 
fcek  jfrom  Art,  what  all-bountiful  Nature  moft  rea- 
dily, and  as  cflfedlually,  Offer?  us,  had  we  diligence 
and  iagacity  enough  to  oblerve  and  make  ufe  of 
them;  that  the  diefenc  pare  of  medicine  is  not  fo 
much  ftudied  as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  that,  though 
ie/s  pompous,  yet  it  is  the  moft  natural  method  of 
curing  dileafcs. 

To  render  this  book  more  generally  ufcful,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  more  acceptable  to  the  intelligent 
part  of  mankind^  I  have  in  moft  difeafes,  betides 
regimen,  recommended  fomc  of  the  moft  fimple  and 
approved  forms  of  medicine,  and  added  fuch  cau- 
pons  and  directions  as  fecmed  neceflary  for  their  fafc 
adminiftration.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been  more 
acceptable  to  many  had  the  book  abounded  with 
pompous  prcfcriptions,  and  promifed  great  cures  in 
jponlequciicc  of  their  ufe  ^  but  this  was  not  my  plan : 

I  1  think 
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}  think  the  adminiftration  of  me^iciAes  aiw;iyft  doubt^ 
fvi,  and  ^cen  dangerous,  wd  would  cnMoh  rather* 
irach  men  bow  to  avoid  the  ntgfSf^y  of  ufing  thcm^ 
likaa  how  they  ihould  be  ufed.  .    > 

Several  medicines,  ar>d  thofe  pfjconfic^erable  cf- 
ficacy>  may  be  adroini^red  wifh  grew  frccdoip  ?nff 
fafety.  Phyficians  generally  trifle  a  loi>g.  t\mt^ 
with  medicines  be/one  they  Iparn.fhdr  proper  vfe. 
Many  peafants  at  prefent  know  bettcjr  how  (o  ufe 
ibme  of  the  mod  important  articles  in  the  mfiteri^ 
medica,  than  phyficians  did  a  century  ago^  and 
doubtlefs  the  fame  obfervation  will  hold  with  regard 
to  others  fome  time  hence.  Wherever  I  was  con-? 
vinced  that  medicine  might  be  ufed  with  iafety^  o^ 
where  the  cure  depended  chiefly  upon  it,  I  hay; 
taken  care  to  recomtnend  ir  i  but  where  jt  wa^ 
either  highly  dangerous,  or  not  very  neccfllaryj  it  in 
omitted.  ^ 

I  have  not  troubled  the  reader, wjth  ^n-uielei^ 
parade  of  quotations  from  difl^crent  authors,  l^u^ 
have  in  general  adopted  their  ob(ery;^ip|is  where 
my  own  were  either  dcfe&ive  or  ijot^lly  wanting. 
Thofe  to  whom  I  am  mod  obliged  2fq^  Ran^ajiiinii 
Arbuthnor,  and  Tiflbti  the  lad  of  >vbicb»  in  hi^ 
jivis  an  Peujple,  comes  the  neareft  to  my  vi^ws  p/ 
any  author  which  I  have  feen.  Had  the  OpAor'^ 
plan  been  as  complete  as  the  execution  is  mafterly^ 
we  ihould  have  had  np  pccafion  for  any  new  treat 
tifc  of  this  kind  foon ;  but  by  confining. bimielf  to 
the  acute  difeafes,  he  has  in  my  opinion  omitted 
^he  mod  ufeful  part  of  the  fubjed^.  People  in  acute 
difeafes  may  fomet\mes  be  jtheir  own  phyficians  ^ 
but  in  chronic  cafes,  the  cure  mud  ever  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  patient's  own  endeavpurs.  The 
Doftor  has  alfo  pafled  over  the  Prophylaxis^  or  pre- 
ventive part  of  medicine,  very  (lightly,  though  it 
IS  certainly  of  the  greated  importance  in  fuch^  a 
work.  He  had  no  doubt  his  reafons  for  fo  doin^ 
and  1  am  fo.far  from  fiodiqg  bvk  ]vith  him^  that  I 

'  think 
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iiik  his  performance  does  great  honour  bocb  to  hit 
kid  and  to  his  heart. 

Several    other     foreign    phyficians    of  eminence 

hm  written  on  nearly  the  fame  plan  with  Tifibt,  as 

die  Baron  Van  Swieten,  phyflcian  to  their  Imperial 

Majcfties;    M.  Rofen^    firft  phyfician  of  the  king« 

iooi  of  Swede n»   &c. ;    but  thefe  gentlemen's  pro* 

duftioos  have    never  come  to  my  hand.     I  cannot 

hclp«i(hing»   however,  that  fome  of  our  diilinguifh* 

cd countrymen  would  follow  their  example.     There 

M  remains  much  co  be  done  on  this  fubjed,  and 

ic  does  not  appear  to  me  how  any  man  could  better 

employ  his  time  or  talents,  than  in  eradicating  hurt- 

iiil  prejudices,  and  difFufing  ufeful  knowledge  among 

the  people* 

1  know  (bme  of  the  Faculty  difapprove  of  every 
attempt  of  this  nature^  imagining  that  it  rauft  totally 
deftroy  their  influence.  But  this  notion  appears  to 
fiieto  be  as  abfurd  as  it  is  illiberal.  People  in  dif- 
frcfs  will  always  apply  for  relief  to  men  of  fuperior 
abilities,  when  they  have  it  in  their  power  ;  and  they 
will  do  this  with  far  greater  confidence  and  readineft 
when  they  believe  that  Medicine  is  a  rational  fcicnce, 
than  when  they  take  it  to  be  only  a  matter  of  mere 
conjedure. 

Though  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  this  Trea* 
life  plain  and  ufeful,  yet  I  found  it  impofTible  to 
avoid  fome  terms'  of  art ;  but  thofe  arc  in  general 
either  explained,  or  are  fuch  as  mod  people  under- 
ftand.  In  fhort,  I  have  endeavoured  to  conform 
my  ilyle  to  the  capacities  of  mankind  in  general ; 
aix],  if  my  readers  do  not  flatter  either  themfeives 
or  me,  with  fome  degree  of  fuccefs.  On  a  medi- 
cal fabje£b,  this  is  not  fo  eafy  a  matter  as  fome 
may  imagine.  To  make  a  fhew  of  learning  is  eafier 
tban  to  write  plain  fenfe,  efpecially  in  a  fcience  which 
itts  been  kept  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  common 
oblcrvation.  It  would  however  be  no  difficult 
matter  co  prove>  that  every  thing  valuable  in  the 

2  practical 
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pradlical  part  of  medicine  is  within  the  reach  of  com- 
mon abilities. 

It  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  exprcfs  my  warm- 
eft  acknowledgments  to  thofc  Gentlemen  who  have 
endeavoured  to  extend  the  ufefulnefs  of  this  Per- 
formance,  by  tranflating  it  into  the  language  of 
their  rcfpefiive  countries.  Moft  of  them  have  not 
only  given  elegant  tranflations  of  the  Book,  but  have 
alfo  enriched  it  with  many  ufeful  obfervations ;  by 
which  it  is  rendered  more  complete,  and  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  climate  and  the  conftitutions  of  their  coun- 
trymen.  To  the  learned  Dr.  Duplanil  of  Paris, 
phyfician  to  the  Count  d^Artois,  I  lie  under  particular 
obligations ;  as  this  Gentleman  has  not  only  coniider- 
ably  enlarged  my  trcatife,  but,  by  his  very  ingenious 
and  ufeful  notes,  has  rendered  it  fo  popular  on  the 
Continent,  as  to  occalion  its  being  tranflated  into  all 
the  languages  of  modern  Europe. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  Book  has  not  more 
exceeded  my  expeAations  in  its  fuccefs  than  in  the 
cffeds  it  has  produced.  Some  of  the  moft  pernio 
cious  pradliccs,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the 
lick,  have  already  given  place  to  a  ^nore  rational 
condud ;  and  many  of  the  moft  hurtful  prejudices, 
which  feemed  to  be  quite  infurmountable,  have  in 
a  great  meafure  yielded  to  better  information.  Of 
this  a  ftronger  inftance  cannot  be  given  than  the 
inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox.  Few  mothers,  fbme 
years  ago,  would  fubmit  to  have  their  children  inocu- 
lated even  by  the  hand  of  a  Phyfician ;  yet  nothing 
is  more  certain,  than  that  of  late  many  of  them 
have  performed  this  operation  with  their  own  hands ; 
and  as  their  fuccefs  has  been  equal  to  that  of  the 
moft  digniBcd  inoculators,  there  is  little  reafon  to 
doubt  that  the  praftice  will  become  general.  When- 
ever this  (hall  be  the  cafe,  more  lives  will  be  faved 
by  inoculation  alone,  than  are  at  prefent  by  all  the 
endeavours  of  the  Faculty, 
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THE  improvements  in  Medicine,  fince  the  re« 
vival  of  learning,  have  by  no  means  kept 
pace  with  thofe  of  the  other  arts.  The  reafon  is 
o6vious.  Medicine  has  been  ftudied  by  few,  ex« 
ccpt  thofe  who  intended  to  live  by  it  as  a  buHnefs. 
Such,  either  from  a  miftaken  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
Medicine,  or  to  raife  their  own  importance,  have 
endeavoured  to  difguife  and  conceal  the  art;  Me- 
dical authors  have  generally  written  in  a  foreign 
language;  and  thofe  who  are  unequal  to  this  ta(k» 
have  even  valued  themfelves  upon  couching,  at  leaft, 
their  prefcriptions,  in  terms  and  charaders  unintel- 
ligible to  the  reft  of  mankind. 

The  contentions  of  the  clergy,  which  happened 
foon  after  the  reftoration  of  learning,  engaged  the 
aaenuon  of  mankind,  and  paved  the  way  for  that 
freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry,  which  has  fince 
prevailed  in  moft  parts  of  Europe  with  regard  to 
religious  matters.  Every  man  took  a  fide  in  thoie 
bloody  difputes;  and  every  gentleman,  that  he 
might  diftinguifli  himfelf  on  one  fide  or  other,  was 
iflftrudcd  in  Divinity.  This  taught  people  to  think 
and  Jiealbn  for  themfelves  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
at  laft  totally  deftroyed  that  complete  and  abfplute 
dominion  which  the  clergy  had  obtained  over  the 
minds  of  men. 

The  ftudy  of  Law  has  likewife,  in  moft  civilized 
nations,  been  juftly  deemed  a  neceflary  part  of  the 
education  of  a  gendeman.  Every  gentleman  ought 
ccminly  to  know  at  leaft  the  laws  of  his  own  coun-- 
t7 :  andj  i^  ^  were  alfo  acquainted  with  thofe  of 

others. 
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others,  it  might  be  more  than  barely  an  ornament 
to  him. 

The  different  branches  of  Philofophy  have  alfo 
of  late  been  very  univerfally  ftudied  by  all  who 
pretended  to  a^  liberal  education.  The  advantages 
of  this  are  manifcft/ '  It  frees  the  mind  from  pre- 
judice and  fupcrftition ;  fits  it  for  the  inveftigation 
of  truth ;  induces  habits  of  rcafoning  and  judging 
prt^pcrly ;  opens  ah  inexhauftiblc  fourcc  of  enter- 
tainment; paves  the  way  to  the  improvement  of 
arts  and  agriculture ;  and  qualifies  men  for  afting 
with  propriety  in  the  moft  important  ftations  of 
life. 

Natural  Hiflory  has  likewiie  become  an  objeft  of 
general  attention  i  and  it  well  deferves  to  be  fo« 
It  leads  to  difcoveries  of  the  greatelt  importance* 
Indeed  agriculture,  the  moft  uicfiil  of  all  arts^  is 
only  a  branch  of  Natural  Hifloryi  and  can  never 
arrive  at  a  high  degree  of  improvement  where  the 
ftudy  of  that  fcience  is  neglefled. 

Medicine,  however,  has  not,  as  &r  as  I  know,  in 
any  country,  been  reckoned  a  neceflary  part  of  the 
education  of  a  gentleman.  But  furely  no  fufficient 
reafon  can  be  afTigned  for  this  omiffion.  No  fcience 
lays  open  a  more  extenfive  field  of  ufeful  knowledge^ 
or  affords  more  ample  entertainment  to  an  inquiliuvc 
mind.  Anatomy,  Botany,  Chymiftry,  and  the 
Materia  Medics,  are  all  branches  of  Natural  Hiftory, 
and  are  fraught  with  fuch  amufement  and  ytility, 
that  the  man  who  entirely  neglefb  them  has  but  a 
forry  claim  either  to  tafte  or  learning.  If  a  gentle- 
man has  a  turn  for  obfervation,  fays  an  excellent 
and  fenfible  writer^,  furely  the  natural  hiftory  of 
his  own  fpecies  is  a  more  interefting  fubjeft,  and  pre- 
fents  a  more  ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  genius, 
than  the  natural  hiftory  of  fpiders  and  cockle- 
(hells. 

*  ObfenatioBs  on  the  Dotie*  and  Office*  «f  a  fhy&iiMny 

Wc 
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We  do  not  mean  chat  evety  man  (hould  become 
t  pfiy&cian.  This  would  be  an  attempt  as  ridicu* 
lous  as  it  is  impoflible.  All  we  plead  for  is,  that 
men  of  fenfe  and  learning  (hould  be  fo  far  acquaint 
cd  with  the  general  principles  of  Medicine,  as  t6 
be  in  a  condition  to  derive  from  it  fome  of  chofe 
sdvamagts  with  which  it  is  fraught;  and  at  the 
&me  nme  to  guard  themielves  againft  the  deftruc- 
dvc  influences  of  Ignorance,  Superftidon,  and 
Quackery. 

As  matters  ftand  at  prefent,  it  is  eader  to  cheat 
A  man  out  of  his  life  than  of  a  (hillingi  and  almoft 
impoflible  either  to  deteft  or  punilh  the  offender. 
Notwithftanding  this,  people  mil  Ibut  their  tyt%^ 
and  take  every  thing  upon  trull  that  is  adminiftered 
by  any  Pretender  to  Medicine,  without  daring 
to  aik  bim  a  reafbn  for  any  part  of  his  conduct. 
Implicit  £iitb,  every  where  elfe  the  objcA  of  ridi- 
cule, is  ftill  iacred  here.  Many  of  the  faculty  are 
no  doubt  worthy  of  all  the  confidence  that  can  be 
lepoied  in  themi  but  as  this  can  never  be  the 
chara&er  of  every  individual  in  any  profeflion,  it 
would  certainly  be  for  the  fafety,  as  well  as  the  honour, 
of  mankind,  to  have  fome  check  upon  the  condudt 
of  tbofe  to  whom  they  entruft  fo  valuable  a  treafurc 
isbeaicfa^ 

The  veil  of  myftery,  which  ftill  hangs  over  me* 
didne,  renders  it  not  only  a  conjeAural,  but  even 
t  fu(ptcious  arc  This  has  been  long  ago  removed 
from  the  other  fciences,  which  induces  many  to  be- 
lieve that  Medicine  is  a  noere  trick,  and  that  it  will 
HOC  bear  a  fair  and  candid  examination.  Medicine, 
iiowever,  heeds  only  to  be  better  known,  in  order  to 
fecure  tbe  genera)  efteem  of  mankind.  Its  precepts 
ttt  focfa  as  every  wife  man  would  chooie  to  obfcrve, 
•ad  k  forbids  notluog  bet  what  is  iacompadblc  witb 
tnie  bappinds. 
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Difguifing  Medicine  not  only  retards  its  im^ 
provement  as  a  fcience,  but  expofes  the  profeflion 
to  ridicule,  and  is  injurious  to  the  true  interefts  of 
Ibcictjr.  An  art  founded  on  obfervation  can  never 
arrive  at  any  high  degree  of  improvement,  while 
it  is  confined  to  a  few  who  make  a  trade  of  it. 
The  united  obfcrvations  of  all  the  ingenious  and 
;fenrible  part  of  mankind,  would  do  more  in  a*  few 
years  towards  the  improvement  of  Medicine  than 
thofe  of  the  Faculty  alone  in  a  great  many.  Any 
man  can  tell  when  a  medicine  gives  him  eafe  as 
well  as  a  phyfician;  and  if  he  only  knows  the 
name  and  dole  of  the  medicine,  and  the  name  of 
the  difcafe,  it  is  fufficicnt  to  perpetuate  the  fad.  Yet 
the  man  who  adds  one  fingle  faft  to  the  ftock  of 
medical  obfcrvations,  does  more  real  fervice  to  the 
art,  than  he  who  writes  a  volume  in  fupport  of  fome 
favourite  hypothcfis. 

Very  few  of  the  valuable  difcoveries  in  Medicine 
have  been  made  by  phyficians.  They  have  in  general 
either  been  the  effeft  of  chance  or  of  ncceffity,  and 
have  been  ufually  oppofcd  by  the  Faculty,  till  every 
one  elfe  was  convinced  of  their  importance.  An  im- 
plicit faith  in  the  opinions  of  teachers,  an  attachment 
to  fyftems  and  eftablifhed  forms,  and  the  dread  of 
refleftions,  will  always  operate  upon  thofe  who  follow  . 
Medicine  as  a  trade.  Few  improvements  are  to  be 
expeded  from  a  man  who  might  ruin  his  charafter 
and  family  by  even  the  fmalleft  deviation  from  an  i 
eftablilhcd  rule. 

If  men  of  letters,   fays  the  author  of  the  per- 
fi:>rmance  quoted  above,  were  to  claim  their  right    j 
of  inquiry   into  a  matter  that ,  fo  nearly  concerns 
them,   the   goods  effisdls  of  Medicine  would  foon    . 
appear.   Such  men  would  have  no  fcparate  intereft   \ 
from  that  of  the  art.     They  would  detcft  and  ex- 
jpofe  afluming  Ignorance  under  the  mafk  of  Gravity  f, 
-  ••     .    ^  9         '  ^^ 
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and  Importance,  and  would  be  the  judges  and  pa- 
trons of  modeft  merit.  Not  having  their  under- 
ftandings  perverted  in  their  youth  by  falfe  theories, 
unawed  by  authority,  and  unbiafled  by  intereft, 
they  would  canvafs  with  freedom  the  moft  univer- 
ially  received  principles  in  Medicine,  and  expofe 
the  uncertainty  of  many  of  thofe  dodrines,  of 
which  a  phyfician  dares  not  fo  much  as  feem  to 
doubt. 

No  argument,  .continues  he,  can  be  brought 
againft  laying  open  Medicine,  which  does  not  ap- 
ply with  equal,  if  not  greater  force,  to  religion  j 
yet  experience  has  fhewn,  that  fince  the  laity  have 
aflerted  their  right  of  inquiry  into  thefe  fubje6tsj 
Theology,  confidered  as  a.  fcicnce,  has  been  im- 
proved, the  intercfts  of  real  religion  have  been 
promoted,  and  the  clergy  have  become  a  more 
learned,  a  more  ufeful,  and  a  more  refpe£bable  body 
of  men,  than  they  ever  were  in  the  days  of  their 
greateil  power  and  fplendour. 

Had  other  medical  writers  been  aft  honeft  as  this 
gentleman,  the  art  had  been  upon  a  very  different 
footing  at  this  day.  Moft  of  them  extol  the  merit 
of  thofe  men  who  brought  Philofophy  out  of  the 
fchools,  and  fubje£ted  it  to  the  rules  of  common 
icofe.  But  they  never  confider  that  Medicine,  at 
preient,  is  in  nearly  the  fame  fituation  as  Philofophy 
was  at  that  time,  and  that  it  might  be  as  much  im- 
proved by  being  treated  irt  the  fame  manner.  Indeed^ 
no  fcicnce  can  either  be  rendered  rational  or  ufeful, 
without  being  fubmicted  to  the  common  fenfe  and 
reafoQ  of  mankind.  Thefe  alone  ftamp  a  value  upon 
icience;  and  what  will  hot  bear  the  tcft  of  fhefe  ought 
to  be  rejeded. 

I  know  it  will  be  faid^  that  diffufing  i^edical 
knowledge  among  the  people  might  induce^  them 
to  tamper  with  Medicine^  and  to  truft  to  theif  own 
flcUJ  iiihead  of  calling  a  phyfician.    The  rcverfe  of 
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this  however  is  tnie.  Perfbns  who  have  moft 
knowledge  in  thefe  matters,  are  commonly  mod: 
ready  both  to  afk  and  follow  advice,  when  it  is 
fieccfiary.  The  ignorant  arc  always  moft  apt  to 
tamper  with  Medicine;  and  have  the  leaft  confidence 
in  phyficians.  Inftances  of  this  are  daily  to  be  met 
with  among  the  ignorant  peafants,  who,  while  they 
abiblutely  refuie  to  take  a  medicine  which  has  been 
prcfcribcd  by  a  phyfician,  will  fwillow  with  grcedineft 
any  thing  that  is  recommended  to  them  by  their 
credulous  neighbours.  Where  men  will  aft  even 
without  knowledge,  it  is  certainly  more  rational  to 
afford  them  all  the  light  we  can,  than  to  leave  them 
entirely  in  the  dark. 

It  may  alfo  be  alleged,  that  laying  Medicine  more 
open  to  mankind  would  leflfcn  their  faith  in  it.  This 
would  indeed  be  the  cafe  with  regard  tofome  j  but  it 
would  have  a  quite  contrary  efFcft  upon  others.  I 
know  many  people  who  have  the  utmoft  dread  and 
horror  of  every  thing  prcfcribed .  by  a  phyfician, 
but  who  will  neverthclefs  very  readily  take  a  medi- 
cine which  they  know,  and  whofc  qualities  they  are 
in  fome  meafure  acquainted  with.  Hence  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  dread  arifcs  from  the  doftor,  not 
from  the  drug.  Nothing  ever  can  or  will  infpirc 
mankind  with  an  abfolute  confidence  in  phyficians, 
but  an  open,  frank,  and  undifguifcd  behaviour. 
While  the  leaft  (hadow  of  myftery  remains  in  the 
condud  of  the  Faculty,  doubts,  jcaloufics,  and  fuf* 
pieions,  will  arife  in  the  minds  of  men. 

No  doubt  cafes  will  fometimcs  occur,  where  a 
prudent  phyfician  may  find  it  expedient  to  difguife 
k  ikiedicine.  The  whims  and  humours  of  men 
muft  be  regarded  by  thofc  who  mean  to  do  them 
Tervice;  but  this  can  never  affcft  the  general  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  candour  and  opennefs.  A 
man  fnighets  well  alTcge^  bccaufe  there  are  knaves 
.    «  •         *  and 
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tnd  fbob  in  the  world,  that  he  ought  to  take  everf 
oar  he  meets  for  fuch,  and  to  treat  him  accordingly. 
A  /enfihic  phyfician  will  always  know  where  difguiie 
is  occcflary ;  but  it  ought  never  to  appear  on  the  face 
of  his  general  conduA, 

The  appearance  of  myftery  in  the  condu6t  of 
pbyGcians  not  only  renders  their  art  fufbiciousi  but 
hys  the  foundations  of  Quackery,  which  is  the 
dUgrace  of  Medicine.  No  two  characters  can  be 
mortdSffirrent  than  that  of  the  honed  phyfician  and 
the  quack ;  yet  they  have  generally  been  very  much 
cofl/oonded.  The  line  between  them  is  not  fufficienc* 
^  apparent ;  at  lead  is  too  fine  for  the  general 
eye.  Few  pcrfbns  are  able  to  diftinguilh  fufficiently 
between  the  conduft  of  that  man  who  adminifters 
a  fecrct  medicine^  and  him  who  writes  a  prcfcrip- 
tion  in  myftical  characters  and  an  unknown  tongue. 
Thus  the  conduct  of  the  honeft  phyfician,  which 
Deeds  no  difguifc^  gives  a  fandion  to  that  of  the 
villain,  whole  Ible  confequence  depends  upon  fecrecy. 

No  laws  will  ever  be  able  to  prevent  quackery» 
while  people  believe  that  the  quack  is  as  honeft  a 
man,  and  as  well  qualified,  as  the  phyfician,  A  very 
fmall  degree  of  medical  knowledge,  however,  would 
be  fuffiaent  to  break  this  fpell;  ^nd  nothing  elfe 
tan  equally  undeceive  them.  It  is  the  ignorance 
vnd  credulity  of  the  multitude,  with  regard  to  medi- 
cine, which  renders  them  fuch  an  eafy  prey  to  every 
ooe  who  has  the  hardinefs  to  atuck  them  on  this 
quitter.  Nor  can  the  evil  be  remedied  by  any  other 
incaos  but  by  making  them  wifer. 

The  moft  cfFc£lual  way  to  deftroy  quackery  in  any 
Worfcicncei  is  to  difFufe  the  knowledge  of  it  among 
Mankind.  Did  phyficians  write  their  prefcripdons  in 
^  common  language  of  the  country,  and  explain 
^  intentions  to  the  patient,  as  far  as  he  could  * 
Neriland  thcm^  it  would  enable  him  to  know  when 
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the  medicine  had  the  defired  effeft;  would  iufpire 

him  with  abfolutc  confidence  in  the  phyfician ;  and 

would  make  him  dread  and  deteft  every  man  who 

pretended  to  cram  a  (ecret  medicine  down  his  throat. 

Men  in  the  different  ftatcs  of  fociety,  have  very 

different  views  of  the  fame  objeft.     Some  time  ago 

it  was  the  prafticc  of  this  country  for  every  perfon  to 

fay  his  praycxs  in  Latin^  whether  he  knew  any  thing 

pf  that  language  or  not.     This  conduct,  though  facrea 

in  the  eyes  of  our  anceftors^  appears  ridiculous  enough 

to  us;  and  doubtlefs  fome  parts  of  ours  will  feem  as 

ftrange  to  pofterity.     Among  thefe  we  may  reckon 

the  prefent  mode  of  medical  prefcription,  which j  we 

venture  to  affirm,  will  fome  time  hence  appear  to  have 

been  completely  ridiculous,  and  a  very  high  burlefque 

upon  the  common  fenle  of  mankind. 

But  this  pra£bice  is  not  only  ridiculous^  it  is  like- 
wife  dangerous.  However  capable  phyGcians  may 
be  of  writing  Latin,  I  am  certain  apothecaries  are  not 
always  in  a  condition  to  read  it^  and  that  dangerous 
miftakes,  in  confequence  of  this^  often  happen.  But 
fuppoie  the  apothecary  ever  fo  able  to  read  the  phy- 
(ician's  prefcription,  he  is  generally  otherwife  em- 
ployed, and^  the  bufinefs  of  making  up  prefcriptions 
is  left  endrely  to  the  apprentice.  By  this  means  the 
greateft  man  in  the  kingdom,  even  when  he  employs 
a  firft-rate  phyfician,  in  reality  trulls  his  life  in  the 
bands  of  an  idle  boy,  who  has  not  only  the  chance 
of  being  very  ignorant,  but  likewife  giddy  and  care- 
leis.  Miftakes  will  fometimes  happen  in  fj^ite  of  the 
greateft  care ;  but,  where  human  lives  are  concerned^ 
all  poflible  methods  ought  certainly  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  them.  For  this  reafon^  the  prefcriptions  of 
phyficians,  inftead  of  being  couched  in  myftical 
characters  and  a  dead  language,  ought,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  to  be  conceived  in  the  moft  plain  and  obvious 
ternos  imaginable. 

DiflPuftng 
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Diffij&ag  medical  knowledge  among  the  people 

would  not  only  tend  to  improve  the  art  and  to  banifh 

foackcry^  but  likewife  to  render  Medicine  more  uni- 

vtHaOy  i^ful,  by  extending  its  benefits  to  fociety. 

However  loog  Medicine  may  have  been  known  as  a 

fcicncc,  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  many  of  its  moft 

important  purpofcs  to  fodety  have  cither  been  over* 

kdced,  or  very  little  attended  to.  The  cure  of  dilcafes 

is  dbubdefs  a  matter  of  great  importance ;  but  the 

prr/^rvation  of  health  is  of  ftill  greater.    This  is  the 

CQDcem  of  every  man,  and  furely  what  relates  to  it 

ought  to  be  rendered  as  plain  and  obvious  to  all  as 

poffible.    Ic  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  men  can  be 

fiifficiendy  upon   their  guard  againU  difeafes,  who 

tie  totally  ignorant  of  their  caufes.     Neither  can  the 

Legiflature,  in  whofe  power  it  is  to  do  much  more 

Ibrpreierving  the  public  health  than  can  ever  be  done 

by  die  Faculcy,  exert  that  power  with  propriety,  and 

to  die  greateft  advantage,  without  fome  degree  of 

medical  knowledge. 

Men  of  every  occupation  and  condition  inlxh 
might  avail  themfelves  of  a  degree  of  medical 
knowledge;  as  it  would  teach  them  to  avoid  the 
dangers  peculiar  to  their  refpeftivc  ftations;  which 
'is  always  eaficr  than  to  remove  their  effedts.  Me-» 
dical  knowledge,  inftead  of  bein^  a  check  upon 
die  enjoyments  of  life,  only  teaches  men  how  to 
make  the  moft  of  them.  It  has  indeed  been  faid, 
ibai  to  live  medically y  is  to  live  mijerably :  but  it 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  faid  that  to  live  ra- 
tionally is  to  live  miferably.  If  phyficians  ob- 
trude their  own  ridiculous  whims  upon  mankind, 
or  lay  down  rules  inconfiftent  with  reafon  or  com-> 
mon  (enfej  no  doubt  they  will  be  defpifed.  But 
this  is  not  the  fault  of  medicine.  It  propofes  no 
nilcs  that  1  know,  but  fuch  as  are  pcrfcftly  con- 
sent with   the  true  enjoyment  of  life^  and  every 
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way  conducive  to  the  real  happinefs  of  man^ 
kind. 

We  arc  fony  indeed  to  obfcrvc^  that  Medicino 
has  hitherto  hardly  been  conGdered  a$  a  popular 
fcience,  but  as  a  branch  of  knowledge  folely  coo** 
lined  to  a  pardcular  fet  of  inen»  while  all  the  reft 
have  been  taught  not  only  to  negle£fc,  but  even  to 
dread  and  defpifr  it.  It  will  however  appear,  upoQ 
a  more  ftrift  examinadon,  that  no  fcience  better  dc- 
ierves  their  attention,  or  is  oionc  capable  of  being 
rendered  generally  ukfuL 

People  are  told,  that  if  they  dip  the  lead  into 
medical  knowledge,  it  will  render  them  fanciful^ 
and  make  them  believe  they  have  every  difcafit 
of  which  they  read*  This  I  am  fatisfied  wilt 
ieldom  be  the  caie  with  fcniible  people ;  and  fuppole 
it  were,  they  muft  foon  be  undeceived.  A  ihort 
time  will  ibew  them  their  error,  and  a  little  more 
reading  will  in&llibly  corre^  it.  A  fingle  inilancp 
will  fhcw  the  abfurdity  of  this  notion.  A  fenfible 
lady,  rather  than  read  a  medical  performance,  which 
would  inftrufk  her  in  the  management  of  her  childreni 
generally  leaves  them  entirely  to  the  care  and  condu& 
of  the  moll:  ignorant,  credulous,  and  fuperllidou9 
part  of  the  hum^  fpecics. 

.  No  part  of  medicine  b  of  more  general  im- 
portance than  that  which  relates  to  the  nurfuig 
a/td  management  of  children.  Yet  few  parents 
pay  a  proper  attention  to  it..  They  leave  tne  fok 
care  of  their  tender  oflFspring,  at  the  very  time 
when  care  and  attention  are  mo^  neceilary,  to  hire-* 
lings,  who  are  either  too  negligent  to  do  their  duty 
or  too  ignorant  to  know  it.  We  will  venture  to 
affirm,  that  more  humaa  lives  are  loft  by  the  care- 
leflhcfs  and  inattention  of  parents  and  nuries,  than 
are  faved  by  the  Facuky ;  and  that  the  joint  and 
well-CQDdu£tcd  endeavours^  both  of  private  per-* 
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fbos  tnd  the  public,  for  the  prefcnradon  of  infant 
lires,  would  be  of  more  advantage  to  (bciety  than 
the  whole  art  of  Medicine^  upon  its  prefcnt  foot* 

ing. 
The  benefits  of  Medicine,  as  a  trade,  will  ever 

be  confined  to  thofe  who  are  able  to  pay  for  them  i 
and  of  courfe,  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  will 
be  cverjr  where  deprived  of  them.  Phyficians,  like 
other  people,  mull  live  by  their  employment,  and 
the  poor  muft  cither  want  advice  altogether,  or 
tike  up  with  that  which  is  worfe  than  none.  There 
;irc  not  however  any  where  wanting  wcll-difpofcd 
people,  of  better  fenfe,  who  are  willing  to  fupply 
the  dcfc&  of  medical  advice  to  the  poor,  did  not 
AtxT  fear  of  doing  ill  often  fupprefs  their  inclini^tion 
to  do  good.  Such  people  are  often  deterred  from 
the  moft  noble  and  praile-worthy  actions,  by  the 
foolifh  alarms  (bunded  in  their  ears  by  a  fct  of  Qicn 
who,  to  raife  their  own  importance,  magnify  the 
difficulties  of  doing  good,  find  &ult  with  what  is 
truly  commendable,  and  Beer  at  every  attempt  to 
relieve  the  (ick  which  is  not  condu6ted  by  the 
prccife  rules  of  Medicine.  Thcfe  gentlemen  muft 
however  excufe  me  for  faying,  that  I  have  often 
known  fuch  welUdifpofed  pcrfons  do  much  goodi 
and  that  their  pra£tice,  which  is  generally  the 
rtfult  of  good  ienfe  and  obfervation,  aflTifted  by 
a  little  medical  reading,  is  frequendy  more  rational 
than  that  of  the  ignorant  retainer  to  phyfic,  who 
defpifes  both  reafon  and  obfervation,  tbaf  be  may 
go  wrong  by  rule  >  and  who,  while  be  is  dofing  his 
patient  with  medicines,  often  neglcfts  other  things  of 
far  greater  imporunce. 

Many  things  are  necefiary  for  the  fick  be  (ides 
medictne.  Nor  is  the  perfon  who  takes  care  to 
procure  thefe  for  them,  of  lefs  importance  than  a 
phyfician.  The  poor  oftencr  pcrifh  in  difcafcs  for 
waot  of  proper  i^iirfing  than  of  ipedicine.    They 

arc 
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arc  frequently  in  want  of  even  the  neceflaries  of 
Kfei  and  ftill  more  fo  of  what  is  proper  for  a  fick- 
bed.  No  one  can  imagine,  who  has  not  been  a 
witnefs  of  thefe  fituations,  how  much  good  a  well* 
difpoled  perfon  may  do,  by  only  taking  care  to 
have  fuch  wants  fupplied.  There  certainly  .cannot 
be  a  more  neceflary,  a  more  noble,  or  a  more  god* 
like  adtion,  than  to  adminifter*  to  the  wants. of  our 
fcUow-creatures  in  diftrcfs.  While  virtue  or  re- 
ligion are  known  among  mankind,  this  conduft 
will  be  approved  i  and  while  Heaven  is  juft  it  muft 
be  rewarded ! 

Pcrfons  who  do  not  choofe  to  adminifter  medi* 
cine  to  the  fick,  may  neverthelefs  dircft  their  re- 
gimen. An  eminent  medical  author  has  faidj 
That  by  diet  alone  all  the  intentions  of  Medicine 
may  be  anfwered\  No  doubt  a  great  many  of  them 
may;  but  there  are  other  things  befidc  diet,  which 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  neglcdcd.  Many  hurt* 
ful  and  deftrudive  prejudices,  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  fick,  ftill  prevail  among  the  peo- 
ple, which  perfons  of  better  fenfe  and  learning 
alone  can  eradicate.  To  guard  the  poor  again!): 
the  influence  of  thefe  prejudices,  and  to  inftil  into 
their  minds  fome  juft  ideas  of  the  importance  of 
proper  food,  frefti  air,  cleanlinefs,  and  other  pieces 
of  regimen  neceflfary  in  difeafes,  would  be  a  work 
of  great  merit,  and  productive  of  many  happy 
confequences.  A  proper  regimen,  in  moft  difeafes, 
is  at  leaft  equal  to  medicine,  and  in  many  of  them  it 
is  greatly  fuperior. 

To  aflift  the  well-meant  endeavours  of  the  hu* 
xnane  and  bepevolent  in  relieving  diftrefsj  to  era- 
dicate dangerous  and  hurtful  prejudices  s  to  guard 
the  ignorant  and  ciedulous  againft  the  frauds  and 
impofitions  of  quacks  and  iqipoftprsj  and  to  (hew 
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ma  viae  16  in  dicir  own  power,  both  with  regard  to 

t&rpmrcndon  and  cure  of  difeafes,  are  certainly  ob« 

jeds  worthy  of  the  phyfician's  attenuon.  Thefe  were 

die  lading  views   in  compofing  and  publifhing  the 

iblioiiog  fteets.    They  were  fuggefted  by  an  attention 

to  die  cooduA  of  cnankind,  with  regard  to  Medicine» 

inthecourfe  of  a   pretty  long  praftice  in  diflferenc 

pans  of  this   iflaxid,    during  which  the  author  hu 

often  kf  occaCion  to  wi(h  that  his  patients,  or  thofe 

iboorrlicni,  had    been  pofftffird  of  feme  fuch  plain 

Aedory  for  regulating  their  conduA.     How  far  he 

k  focceeded   in    his  endeavours  to  fupply  this  defi« 

otKjt  muft  be   left  to  others  to  determine :  but  if 

dieybe  found   to  contribute  in  any  meafure  towards 

dtTiiQDg  the   oalamities  of  mankind^  he  will  dunk 

b  labour  very  mrcU  bcftowcd. 


•  &     \ 
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JUANY  wha  pcrufc  the  Domestic  MroiciHE 
have  expreflfed  a  wifli  that  the  catalogue  of 
medicines  contained  in  that  book  ibould  be  more 
cxtenfitc,  and  likewifc  that  the  dofe  of  each  ardde 
ihould  be  afccrtained^  as  they  are  often  at  a  loft  to 
know  how  to  adminifter  even  thofe  medicines^  the 
names  of  which  they  meet  with  in  almoft  every  medi^ 
cai author.  To  obviate  this  objedion,  and  fumi(h  a 
greater  fcDpc  to  thofe  who  may  wilh  to  employ  more 
articles  than  are  contained  in  the  Difpenfatory  annexed 
to  the  above  work,  the  following  Lift  of  Simples 
and  Compounds,  taken  from  the  moft  improved  uii^ 
pcnfatorics,  is  now  inferted. 

To  prevent  miftakes,  the  Englifli  name  of  every 
medicine  is  not  only  ufed,  but  the  different  arddes 
are  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  Engliih 
alphabet,  and  the  fmalleft  and  largeft  dofe  pbced 
oppofite  to  each  article.  The  dofes  indeed  refer  to 
adults,  but  may  be  adapted  to  different  ages  by 
attending  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Introdudion 
to  the  Afpendixj  p.  687.  Short  cautions  are  occa« 
fionalfy  inferted  under  fuch  articles  as  require  to  be 
^d  with  care. 

Though  a  greater  variety  of  medicines  is  con« 
tained  in  this  than  in  any  former  edition  of  the 
Domeftic  Medicine,  yet  the  Author  would  advife 
thofe  who  pcrufe  it,  as  far  as  pofiible,  to  adhere  ^o 
fimplicicy  in  praAicc.  Difeafes  are  not  cured  by 
tiic  multiplicity  of  medicines,  but  by  their  proper 
application.  A  few  fimples,  judicioufly  admini-' 
fcred,  and  accompanied  with  a  proper  regimen,  will 
do  more  good>  than  a  farrago  of  medicines  employed 

^random. 
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A  I^ISt  of  the  MEDICINES  commonly  ufcd 
in  Pradice^  with  their  proper  Dofcs. 


A  CACIA,  the  expreffed  joiee, 
*^  Acid,  tlie.tc^as  •^ 

» snoriattc  — 

^  » DUroai,  diloted  - 

■  t  vitriolic,  dilated        — 
Mthtr,  vitriolic  -«»        — 
iBthiop'tf  mioerid  — » 
Aloet               —               — 
Alam               —           «- 
— — •  borned                — » 
Amber,  prepftred        •— 
Amnoniac,  gom 

■  >  milk  of       — 
Aatelict,  the  root  powdered 
Adhc^  iht  feeds  — • 
Antifliony 


AftfoBtida 


glaft  of       ■—  — 


',  milk  of 


from  1  fcmple  to 
I  fcraple  — 
lo  dropt  — 
15  drops  —> 
15  dropt  — 
30  dropt  *• 
10  gramt  — 

6  graiDt  — • 

—  { drichm—* 

5  graint  — 
—  i  OS.  — 
-^         4  drachm — 

^«»        10  grains  — 

10  eraint  — 

1  icrople  — 

J  grain    — 

6  graint  — 
half  02.  — - 


A(ariim,  to  provoke  iheeang 

Balbm  of  capivt        •— 

■■  Canadian  — 

■  of  Pern        — 
f— —  of  Tolu  — 
Bark,  Peruvian,  powder 
Beart  foot,  powder            — 
BenjBoin,  refin  of        «— 

~— —  ,  flowers  of  - 

Biftort,  powder  of  the  root 
Blefled  thiftle  — 

■  ,  exprefled  juice  of 

Bole,  Armenian  — 

— — ,  French  —  — 

Borax  —  — < 

Broom,  aihes  of  the  tops        — 
Burdock,  powder  of  the  root 


B 


I  drachm 

1  drachm 
40  dropt 
40  drops 
40  drops 

2  drachma 
30  grains 
50  grains 
20  grains 

1 2  grains 
I  drachm 

30  grains 
I 'ounce 

1^  drachm 
I  drachm 
1  drachm 

1  dvachm 

2  grains 
half  a  dra* 
I  ounce 


3  grains  —    5  graint 


—       20  dropt   —  60  drops 


2  fcrup. 
10  grains 

4  grains 
10  grains 

1  icruple 
10  grains 

2  dra. 
10  grains 


2  drachms 
20  graint 
20  graint 
20  graint 

I  drachm 

1  drachm 

2  ouncet 

2  drachmt 


10  graint  -*  40  graint 
I  icruple  —    I  drachm 
10  graint  -^    i  drachm 


Calomel  — 

Camphor  -~ 


-  { 


1  gr.  to  5  gr.  alterative 
3  do.  to  1 2  do.  purgative 

2  grains  to  half  a  drachm 

Canella' 


IIBDICINBS  tiled  in  PRACTICE. 


CaacOft  alba»  powder  of «  from 

Ctttlurides                —  — 

Cvdaffloms             —  — 

Caraway  feeds               —  -^- 

CafeariUft  bark        —  — 

Caffi*«  the  pulp             —  — 

Caftor                    —  — 

Catecho            -*  — 

Camomile,  in  powder  — 

Chalk               —  — 

Cinnamon           -*  -* 

CoUxjoch                —  — 

CduDbo               —  -^ 

CaokSdon,  aromatic  — 

■■  »  opiate  — 

Ciabs  claws,  prepared  — 

Conienre  of  rofes             —  — 

■  of  f()uills        —  — 

■  of  arum  —  — 
Contrayenra  — ^  '— 
Coriander  feed  —  •  — 
Covhage^  the  fpicnla  of  one  pod 

maxtd  with  hooey  or  molaifes. 


I  fcmplcto 

4  grain  — 

5  grains  — 
lo  graiDf  ^— 
lo  grains  — 

a  dra.  — 

8  grains  — 

15  grains  ^- 

20  grains  — 

20  grains  — - 

5  grains  — 

10  grains  — 

10  grains  — - 

10  grains  — - 

10  grains  *- 

10  grains  •— 

1  dra.  — 

20  grains  — 

20  grains  •— 

20  grains  — 

15  grains  — 


k  drachna 

4graina 
aograina 
40  graina 
40  grains 

1  ox* 

I  dracha 
30  grains 

1  drachA 

2  fcruplea 
I  drachm 
I  drachm 

1  drachm 

2  fcruples 
1  fcmplef 
I  drachm 
I  oz. 

30  grains 
I  drachm 
a  fcruples 
I  dracnm 


DanddyoQ,  expreflcd  joice 
Decodion  of  hartfhom,  half  a  pint 
repeated  as  often  as  neceiTary. 

■  of  broom^  1  oz.  to  a  pint  of 
water,  to  be  uken  by  tea-cupfuls. 

■  II  I.         of  Pernvian  bark        — 

■  of  theinner  barkof  theelm 

■  of  farfaparilla  — 

compoand 


—  I  oz. 


—  jar. 


■  of  gnaiacnm,  3  drachms 
to  a  pint  of  water,    A  pint  daily. 

B 

Ekdnary  of  caffia        —  — 

■■  of  fcammony  -^ 

-  lenitive,  or  of  fenna    — 

Elizir  of  vitriol  -  •* 

Rkicampane,  powder  of  the  root 
Eztraft  of  broom  tops  «— 

■  ■  Peruvian  oark  — 

■  cafcarilla  -^ 

■  camomile  '— 
II  colocynth                  — 


1  oz. 

-—402. 

4  0Z. 

—  16  oz.  daily 

4  0Z, 

-->i6oz.daii/ 

I  dra. 
20  grains 
30  grains 
15  drops 
20  grains 

i  dra. 
10  grains 
10  grains 
20  grains 

5  grains 


t  oz. 

I  drachm 
6  drachms 
50  drops 
I  drachm 
I  dra^m 
.^  drachm 
4  drachm 
I  drachm 

25  IgaiM^ 
Extraft 


kjDdE         MEDICrNES  xM  in  TtLAtTitt. 
ExMEk  of  gentiaa,  «^ 


—  liqttorice        —  •*— 

-  lo^ood            —  — 

-  bhKk  kellebore  — 

•  jaltp            ••  — 

*  gwuacua  — 

-  wimc  poppies  — 

-  rue               '^  — 

-  farm            -»  — 

-  feniia       —  — 


from  to  enuns  to 
era.   .  — 


I 
lo 

3 

10 
lO 

I 

ID 
lO 
ID 


grains 

grains 

grains 

grains 

grain 

grains 

grains 

grains 


ioz. 

idrachfil 
lo  grains 
20  gra^ 
20  grains 

5  grains 
20  grains 
30  grains 
30  grains 


Fen,  powder  of  the  root  — * 

Fennel  feed  -*•  — 

Fox  g1ove«  powder  of  the  leaves 

or  a  drachm  infnfed  in  a  pint  of 

iMnling  water,  of  which  a  doie  is 

Shoald  be  adminiftered  with  caution. 

G 


{ drs.      -- 

20  grains  — 

I  grain    — 


I  oz. 


1  oz. 


Galhaanm  - 

Galls  ^ 

GarliCf  clo?es  of 
Gentian  — 

Germander  — 

Ginger  — 

Gin^ng  — 

Guaiacum*  gom*refin 
Gum  arabic 
gambooge 


H 


Hartffior*,  prepared 
-  •  ■  ■■>  ipirict  of 
^.  -^  cauftic«  in  fome  mndla- 

ginotts  vehicle 

— ,&ltof 

Hellebore^  white  —  — 

.- I  black        —  — 

HemkKkf  (hould  always  be  began 

in  vtry'  fnMll  dofef»  of  one  grain 

oriels*  and  gradoally  increafed  as 

^  conftitiiuon  will  bear. 

Hiert  picm  —  — 

Honef  ofrqoiUs        —  — 

■  I  ■         of  rofcs  —         — 

"■^•"■^'^   - 

iilapy  powder  "^-^  — 

nfofioft  of  Gentian,  ooittpoand  — 


t] 


10  grams 
10  grains 
No.  I. 
10  grains 
15  grains 

5  gruns 
20  grains 
lo  grains 
15  grains 

2  grains 

10  grains 
10  drops 

5  drops 

2  grains 
I  grsin 
5  grauns 


I  drachm 
3  grains 


30  grains 
20  grains 
No.  6. 
40  grains 

I  drachm 
so  grains 
jograina 
30  grains 

1  drachm 
12  grains 

r  drachm 
^o  drops 

25  drops 

12  grains 

5  grains 

10  grains 


10  grains 
10  grains 

I  drachm  • 
20  drops    • 


10  grains 
I  ounce 


20grmaa 
40  srains 
2  drachms 
60  drops 


40  grams 
3  ounces 
Infufion 
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xixUi 


lofttfioi  of  roCcM  -*            fxom 

■          cf  feona  -7-           — 

Jpeacomha  -^                   — » 

irait  raft  of  —              -. 

tmmoniated  — -         — 

—  ttrttrifed  —               — 

—-(alt  of  —                     — 
Janipcr>  powder  of  the  berriei      — 

K 
KinO|  ^oin  •■••  ■"<-• 

Kermes,  jdice  of      —  — 

L 
Lkkea,  a(h-co1oared«  groood       «- 
-^ — ^  Icelandic,a  ftrong  decoAion  of 
Liffle-Water  *->  — - 

Lizirium  of  tartar  — ^         — 

Liniecd,  ao  iokiion  of  1  ounce  to 

a  quart  of  water;  may  be  ufed  at 

pkafure. 


MMtr  powder 
Mace  — 

Uagcetia 

-  calcined 

Manca  — 

Maftkh,  gam 
Meicoryi  crade 

calcined 


M 


■  —  with  chalk      ^  —  — 

f              corroiive  fubliinate  — ' 

■  cinnabar  of  — - 
■■  yellow  emetic,  as  flernutory 
Mezereon,  decod.  to  a  pint  of  water 

MiClpedes        *—  — 

Mc{k                          —  — 

Maaard  kcd         —  ~ 

Myrrh,  gum                —  — 

Niire^  pari£ed 
Noemeg  •*— 

Oil  of  Almonds 
—  Licfeed 

Caftor 

OUbaaaok  — 


N 


to     8  ounces 
— >    2  ounces 

—  30  grains 
— .  20  grains 

—  10  grains 

—  10  grains 

—  5  grains 
ao.grsins      —    1  drachm 


a  ounces 
f  ounce 
10  grains 
5  grains 
2  grains 
2  grains 
4  grain 


10  grains 
1  drachm 


3  grains 
1  ounce 

4  ounces 
15  drops 


I  drachm 
10  grains 
{  drachm 


•y  ounce 

10  grains 

i  ounce 

*  i  grain 
10  grains 

i  grain 
10  grains 

1  grain 

20  grains, 

I  drachm 
10  grains 


10  grains 
6  grains 


Q 


30  grams 
3  arachms 


40  grains 
4  ounces 
8  ounces 

40  drops 


—  I  drachm 

—  20  grains 
-—    2  drachms 


—  2  ounces 

—  30  grains 

—  4  ounces 

—  2  grains 

—  30  g«'ains 

—  i  grain 

—  30  grains 

—  3  grains 
-*    2  drachms 

—  2  drachms 

—  40  grains 

—  1  oun^ 

—  I  drachm 


30  grains 
{  drachm 


—         —      5  ounce      — 


I  ounct 


2  drachms  —     1  ounce 
5  grains     —  30  grains 

Onion* 


xnir       MEPICINSa   «|e4  in   PRACTICE. 

Onion,  wyreffdjokcof,  alf^      ^  ,„^  ^^    ^^ 

Opiiin               —                      —      i«T«a  -'   «S'«M 

Opepopuc                 —               —  logrjini  —  jogroinj 

Oxymei  of  cdchicom       —        —      i  drtchm  —    i  ourtca 

, cuTlqDilU          •*           —      j;  drachm  —   »  druhni 

P 

petroleua)           —                     —  'o  "^ropi  —  jo  drop* 

Pillj,  aloeric                   —             —  lo  f  mim  —  30  graini 

_— of  the^oiai           —          —  10  g'«oi  —  sograiu 

— —  racTCunal        —                 —  10  gMJni  —  m  enuai 

Pomegranate,  powder  of               —  ao  graiu  —    i  drackn 

Powder,  aniimonial        —            —       3  gruni  —    6  graina 

Miy  be  uken  according  10  ihe 
ditedions  for  James's  powder, 
with  which  it  nearly  coiocides. 

• .  of  Conirayerva,  campoond  —  I J  grains  — .  30  g*anM 

of  Chalk,  compound           —  so  graina  —  40  gnim 

.        — — with  opiaiB  ir-  10  giab«  ^*"  40  giaiu- 

of  Ipecacuanha,  com- 1      _  ,0  grain.  -  30  grain  a 

pound,  or  Dover'i  powder  j                    •  ■*    ^ 

QMflia               —                     —      S  8''"'"  ~  30  gnuM 
T^wo  drachma  to  a  pint  of  water 

for  a  4ccoAion. 
Q^DCe  feedtj  mucilage  of.  at  pita* 

fcir^i  to  obiond  acriiaoiiy. 


Rhubarb,  powder 
Refin,  yellow  — 

Rue  powder  — 

St.Joho'i  wort  — 

Saffron  — 

Saga  pen  um  — 

Sal  ammoniac         — 
Silt,  Bpfom  — 

^—  Glauber  — 

.~-,  P.>lychrdL  « 

• of  Tartar.        — 

Sarfaparilla,  powder  of 
Scaroipony  — 

Seneka  — 

Senna        ^  — 

Soap  ^ 

— —  l<ea         ■  — 


19  graina 

—  4ograiDi 

sr*"" 

—  JO  graina 

20  graiai 

^40  grain. 

10  gnina 

—    1  drachm 

5  grain! 

—  30  grain 

10  graina 

—  30  graini 

10  eraini 
2  drachmi 

—  30  grwna 

-  li  ounce 

4  drachma 

20  graini 

—    -i  ounce 

10  graina 

—  30  gnins 

20  grams 

—  40  graini 

S  gr««>"« 

—  10  graina 

ao'grawj 

—  40  gmina 

30  graini 

—  40  gram* 

30  graina 

-    i  ounce 

.odrop.- 

^3odrept 

} 

Scurvj 

iftEDlCiN^S  ared  in  PRACTICE.       xn# 


Sorrd,  jaice  or,  depurated 
Spirit  of  Mindereru 


Sub  root 

,   itoffc 
-^  fiKCI,  oF  Titriol 

~—  -of  fa]  unmomac 
~—  compaoDd 
f<Etid        — 

Spinti,  <£fii!lc<l  — 

Speraurni 


1  emee  to    4  ooMn 

10  graini  ^40  grain* 

4  ounce*  —    8  ounCM 

1  drachin  — •    1  ,oDBce 

15  dwpt  — 4odn>p> 

15  drop*  ^4oAtop» 

1 5  drops  —  40  dnpj 


ipcnge. 


■n-d 


•  of 


-  precipitated,  of  anttmoiiy- 
JqnO,  dried  fowdet        ^-       '   -^ 
•^—fnlb.  —  — 
Sfisp  of  pvppiet         —             ■   — 
— —  of  bacitthom        ^          — 

SjTopi  in  general  —  — 

T 
Tit  inter.     A  pint  daily. 
Tiitar,  cream  of        —  — 

■  regenerated         —  — 

foljble  —  — 

"      eactict  alieratirt  — 

-  ■ ~  a«  emetic  — 

T«Tr»  japonica  —  — , 

Tobac^LOta-ninfuGanof,  t  dracbm  to 

apcBi  of  water;  ftumh)  be  admnif- 
■nd  by  table  fpeonfuil :  ftrengly 


Tm,  powder  of        — 
TanMric  —     . 

Tarpeniine,  (piriit  of        — 
Tinauieof  aloc)  — 

compoDud 

■  '  ■  -     of  afaicetida         — 

-  of  Benzoia.  compound 

-■    ■     of  cantharidei 

■  I  of  cardamoms        — ■ 
of  callor         — 

— '      -  uf  catechu         — 
•I  of  Peruvian  bark 

■  of  iron,  muriated 

•■  ■  —  of  CoIuBBbo         — 

—  '  —  of  Gentiao,  compoand 

-  ..  (^  gnaiacam  Tolttile 


s  drachm 
1  drachm 
I  drachm 
J  drachm 


1  drachmi  —  t  onnce 
30  grains  •--  i  drachm 
a  dracbmi  —  I  ounce 
ifrua  —  4  grain 
t  grain  ^  j  grains 
30  graiiu     —  40  grains 


lograini 
ao  graini 
10  drop* 

4  drachm 
£  drachm 
10  drops 
10  dropt 
I  drachm 
\  drachm 
I  drachm 
I  drachm 

I  drachm 
1  drachm 
1  dracbm 


—  I  drachm 

—  I  drachm 

—  Jo  drops 

—  I  ounce 

—  a  drachma 
^    a  drachma 

—  40  drops 

—  40  drop* 

—  ij  dracbm 

—  a  drachms 

—  60  drop* 

—  3  drachms 

—  3  drachms 
•~    3  drachms 

Tinflure 
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Tincture  of  black  hellebore,      from 

■  !■■         of  jalap             —  —  J 
,.           of  lavender,  compound  — 
^           of  myrrh         —  — 
r            of  opium           —  — 
y     ■    ■  ■             camphorated,  1    

or  paregoric  elixir  3 

^   '■    ■  of  rhubarb            —  — 

»             of  fenna            —  — 

■  "  I      of  fnake-root        —  — 

•      of  valerian         —  — 

volatile  — 


TormeotiU  powder  of  — 

V 

Valerian*  powder  of       —  — 

Vinegar,  dillilled        —  *- 

■  of  fquills  —  — 

■  — . as  emetic  — 

Verdigris,  violent  emetic  — 

Vitriol,  white,  as  a  tonic  — 

m  ■  —  as  a  quickly  1  

operating  emetic  3 

■  blue,  emetic         —  — 
Uva  orfi,  in  powder    —  — 

W 

Water  crcfsjexprefrcd  }uice  of  — 

Water,  the  fimple  diftilled,  1  ^^ 

may  generally  be  ^^cn    3 

Wormwood,  expreflcd  juice  — 

White  lead  —  — 

Wine,  aloetic  —  — 

—  antimonial  —  — 

■*     ■  Ipecacuanha        -•  — 

Rhubarb      ,  -*  — 


I  fcruple 
I  drachm 

20  drops 
I  fcrople 

10  drops 

.1  drachm 


to    I  drachm 

—  i  ounce 

—  1  drachms 

—  I  drachm 

—  40  drops 

—  3  drachms 


i  ounce  — 
1  drachms  — 
~1  drachm  — 
1  drachm  — 
1  drachm  -» 
ro  grains     — 


s  ounces 

1  ounce 

2  drachms 

3  dt^chms 
2  drachms 
I  drachm' 


20  gr^s 

2  drachms 
10  drops 
i  ounce- 

1  grain 

2  grains 


-  2.drtchms 
'•■  I  ounce* 

-  5c  drops 

-  1  ounce 
"    s  grains 

-  5  grains 

20  grains      —    i  drachm 


I  gram 
20  graios 


i  oonce 
ounce 


I  ounce 
I  grain 
^punce 
20  drops 
I  drachm 
7  ounce 


3  trams 
I  drachm 


2  ounces 

3  or  4  02. 

2  ounces 

3  grains 

1  oonce 

2  drachms 
1  jounce 

2  ounces 


CON- 
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CHAP.     I. 
OF    CHILDREN. 

THE  better  to  trace  difcafcs  from  their  original 
caufes,  we  (hall  take  a  view  of  the  common 
treatment  of  mankind  in  the  ftate  of  infancy.  In 
this  period  of  our  lives,  the  foundations  of  a  good 
or  bad  conftitution  are  generally  laid ;  it  is  therefore 
of  importance,  that  parents  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  various  caufes  which  may  injure  the  health  of 
their  offspring. 

It  appears  from  the  annual  regiftcrs  of  the  dead^ 
that  aJmoft  one  half  of  the  children  born  in  Great 
Bntain  die  under  twelve  years  of  age.  To  many> 
indeed,  this  may  appear  a  natural  evil ;  but  on  due 
examination,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  our  own 
creating.  Were  the  death  of  infants  a  natural  evil, 
other  animals  would  be  as  liable  to  die  young  as  man; 
but  this  we  find  is  by  no  means  the  cafe. 

It  may  feem  ftrange  that  man,  notwithftanding 
his  Ibpcrior  reafon,  fhould  fall  fo  far  (hort  of  other 
animals  in  the  managenricnt  of  his  young:  But  our 
furprifc  will  foon  ceafe,  if  we  confidcr  that  brutes, 
guided  by  inftinft,  never  err  in  this  rcfpeft;  while 
roan,  trailing  folcly  to  art,  is  feldom  right.  Were 
^  catalogue  of  tbofc  infants  who  perifh  annually  by 
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art  alone  exhibited  to  public  view^  it  would  aflonifli 
inoft  people. 

If  parents  arc  above  taking  care  of  their  children, 
others  muft  be  employed  for  that  purpofe:  thefc 
will  always  endeavour  to  recommend  thcmfclvcs  by 
the  appearance  of  extraordinary  fkill  and  addrefs. 
By  this  means  fuch  a  number  of  unneccffary  and  de- 
ftruftivc  articles  have  been  introduced  into  the  diet, 
clothing,  &c^  of  infants^  that  it  is  no  wonder  fo  many 
of  them  periil). 

Nothing  can  be  more  prepofterous  than  a  mother 
who  thinks  it  below  her  to  take  care  of  her  own 
child,  or  who  is  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  is 
proper  to  be  done  for  it.  If  we  fcarch  Nature 
throughout,  we  cannot  find  a  parallel  to  this.  Every 
Other  animal  is  the  nurfe  of  its  own  offspring,  and 
they  thrive  accordingly.  Were  the  brutes  to  bring 
«up  their  young  by  proxy,  they  would  ihare  the  fame 
i&te  with  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies. 

We  mean  not,  however,  to  impofe  it  as  a  talk 

upon  every  mother  to  fuckle  her  own  child.     This, 

•wnatever  fpeculative  writers  may  allege,  is  in  fomc 

cafes  impracticable,  and  would  inevitably  prove  de- 

ftrudive  boih  to  the  mother  and  child.     Women  of 

'delicate  conftitutions,  fubjcft  to  hyftcric  fits,  or  other 

nervous  afFeftions,  make  very  badnurfcs*:  and  thefc 

.  complaints  are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is  rare  to  find 

,a  woman  of  fafhion  free  from  themj  fuch  womco^ 

^refore,  fuppoiing  them  willing,  are  often  unabk 

to  fuckle  their  own  children. 

Almoft  every  mother  would  be  in  a  condition  tp 
.ghre  iucky  did  mankind  live  agreeably  to  Nature ; 
but  whoever  cpnfiders  how  far  many  mothers  deviate 
fron>  her  didates,  will  not  be  furprifed  to  find  fome 
of  them  unable  to  perform  that  ncccfTary  office^ 
Mothers  who  do  not  eat  a  fufficient  quantity  of  folid 
food,  nor  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  exercile, 

:  I  btre  known  an  byfteric  woman  kill  her  diild,  by  beiffg 
:  lUzed  with  a  fit  in  cIm  nighu 

can 
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Qflflrithcr  hairc  wholelbme  juices  thcmlelvcs^  nor  af- 
Mpropcr  nourifhmcnt  to  an  infant.  Hence  children 
who  are  fuckled  by  delicate  women,  either  die  young, 
or  continue  weak  and  (ickly  all  their  lives. 

When  we  fay  that  mothers  are  not  always  in  a  con- 
dirk>n  10  fockle  their  own  children,  we  would  not  be 
imderftood  as  di(couraging  that  pradice.  Every  mo- 
ther who  can,  ought  cercainly  to  perform  fo  tender 
and  agreeable  an  office  *•  But  fuppofc  it  to  be  out  of 
her  power,  (he  may,  neverthclefs,  be  of  great  fervicc 
toiler  child.  Xhe  bufinefs  of  nurfing  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  giving  fuck.  To  a  woman  who  abounds 
with  milk,  this  is  the  eafieft  part  of  it.  Numberlels 
other  offices  are  neceflfary  for  a  child,  which  the  mo« 
ther  ought  at  Icaft  to  fee  done. 

A  mother  who  abandons  the  fruit  of  her  womb, 
as  foon  as  it  is  bom,  to  the  fole  care  of  an  hireling, 
iurdly  deferves  chat  name.  A  child,  by  being 
brought  up  under  the  mother's  eye,  not  only  (ecures 
her  aSedion,  but  may  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a 
parent's  care,  though  it  be  fuckled  by  another.  How 
can  a  mother  be  better  employed  than  in  fuperintehd- 
ing  die  mjrfery  ?  This  is  at  once  the  moft  delightful 
and  important  office ;  yet  the  moft  trivial  bufinefs  or 
ioiipid  amufements are  often  preferred  to  it!  A  ftrong 
proof  both  of  the  bad  tafte  and  wrong  education  of 
modem  females. 

*  Many  advaou^s  would  artfe  to  fociet/y  ta  well  as  to  indi- 
Polity  from  mothers  fuckling  their  own  children.  It  would 
prevent  the  temptation  which  poor  women  are  laid  under  of  abao^ 
dooiflg  their  cbiJdren  to  Tuckle  thofe  of  the  rich  for  the  fake  of 
gun;  bj  which  means  fociec^  lofes  many  of  ic$  moft  ufeful  mem- 
Kn,  and  mbthera  become  in  Tome  fenfe  the  murderers  of  their 
***ofipnag.  I  am  fure  I  fpeak  within  the  truth  when  I  fay, 
t^^tiotone  10  twenty  of  thofe  children  live,  who  are  thus  aban- 
^^'^  bf  their  mothers.  For  thii  reafon  no  mother  (hould  be  al« 
'^"^tofaclde  aaocbrr*a  child,  till  her  own  is  either  dead,  or  fit 
^  k  weaned.  A  regalacion  of  this  kind  would  fave  many  lives 
^^£die  poorer  Ibrt,  and  could  do  no  hurt  to  the  rich,  as  moft 
^"^^9^  vho  make  food  nurfes  ire  able  to  fucklc  tw«  children  ia 
^iK(»ffioa  opon  the  ume  milk. 
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It  is  indeed  to  be  tegrettcd,  that  more  cafe  is  not 
bcftowed  in  teaching  the  proper  management  of  chil- 
dren to  thofe  whom  Nature  has  defigned  for  mothers. 
This,  inftead  of  being  made  the  principal,  is  fcldom 
-confidcrcd  as  any  part  of  female  education.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  when  females  fo  educated  come  to  be  mothers, 
that  they  Ihould  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  duties  be- 
longing to  that  charadtcr  ?  However  ftrangc  it  may 
appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  many  mothers,  and 
thofc  of  fafhion  too,  are  as  ignorant,  when  they  have 
brought  a  child  into  the  world,  of  what  is  to  be  done 
for  it,  as  the  infant  itfelf.  Indeed,  the  mod  ignorant 
of  the  fex  are  generally  reckoned  mod  knowing  in  the 
■bufinefs  of  nurCng.  Hence,  fenfible  people  become 
the  dupes  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition ;  and  the 
riurfing  of  children,  inftead  of  being  conduced  by 
reafon,  is  the  refultof  whim  and  caprice*. 

Were  the  time  that  is  generally  fpent  by  females  in 
the  acquifition  of  trifling  accompli(hments>  employed 
in  learning  how  to  bring  up  their  children ;  how  to 
drefs  them  fo  as  not  to  hurt,  cramp,  or  confine  their 
motions;  how  to  feed  them  with  wholefome  and 
nouriftiing  food ;  how  to  exercife  their  tender  bodies, 
fo  as  bcft  to  promote  their  growth  and  ftrength :  were 
thefc  made  the  objefts  of  female  inftru6tion,  mankind 
would  derive  the  greateft  advantages  from  it.  But 
while  the  education  of  females  implies  little  more  than 
what  relates  to  drcfs  and  public  (hew,  we  have  nothing 
to  expeft  from  them  but  ignorance  even  in  the  moft 
important  concerns. 

*  Tacitus,  the  celebrated  Roman  hiftoHAn»  complains  greatly 
of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies  in  his  time,  with  regard 
(o  the  care  of  their  offspring.  He  fays  that,  in  former  times,  the 
treated  women  in  Rome  uled  to  account  it  their  chief  glory  to 
Keep  the  houfe  and  attend  their  children ;  but  that  now  the  yoang 
infant  was  committed  to  the  fole  care  of  fome  poor  Grecian  wench, 
or  other  menial  fervant. — We  are  afraid,  wherever  luxury  and 
clFeminacy  prevail,  there  will  be  too  noch  ground  for  this  com- 
plaint. 

Did 
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Did  mothers  reflcft  on  their  own  importance,  and 
hjitto  hearty  they  would  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  informing  themfclves  of  the  duties  which  they  owe 
to  their  infant  offspring.  It  is  their  province,  not- 
only  to  form  the  body,  but  alfo  to  give  the  mind  its 
moft  early  bias.  They  have  it  very  much  in  their 
power  to  make  men  healthy  or  valetudinary,  ufeful  in 
life,  or  the  pefts  of  fociety. 

But  the  mother  is  not  the  only  perfon  concerned  in 
the  management  of  children.  The  father  has  an 
equd  intercft  in  their  welfare,  and  ought  to  aflTift  in 
every  thing  that  refpcdts  either  the  improvement  of 
Ac  body  or  mind* 

It  is  pity  that  the  men  fhould  be  fo  inattentive  to 
Ais  matter.  Their  negligence  is  one  reafon  why 
females  know  fo  litric  of  it.  Women  will  ever  be 
defirous  to  excel  in  fuch  accomplifhments  as  recom- 
mend them  to  the  other  fex.  But  men  generally 
keep  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  even  the  fmalleft  ac-> 
quaintance  with  the  afiairs  of  the  nurfery,  that  many 
would  reckon  it  an  afiront,  were  they  fuppofed  to 
know  any  thing  of  them.  Not  fo,  however,  with  the 
kennel  or  the  (tables :  a  gentleman  of  the  firft  rank 
is  not  afhamed  to  give  dire<5lions  concerning  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  dogs  or  horfes,  yet  would  blufh 
were  he  furprifed  in  performing  the  fame  office  for 
that  being  who  derived  its  exiftence  from  himfelf,  who 
is  the  heir  of  his  fortunes,  and  the  future  hope  of  his 
country. 

Nor  have  phyficians  themfclves  been  fufficiently 
attentive  to  the  management  of  children:  this  has 
been  generally  confidered  as  the  fole  province  of  old 
vomenj  while  men  of  the  firft  chara6lcr  in  phyfic 
have  refufcd  to  vifit  infants  even  when  lick.  Such 
conduft  in  the  faculty  has  not  only  caufed  this  branch 
of  medicine  to  be  neglected,  but  has  alfo  encouraged 
the  other  fen  to  aflume  an  abfolute  tide  to  prefcribe 
/or  children  in  the  moft  dangerous  difeafcs.    The 
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eonfequence  is^that  a  phyfician  is  feldom  called  till 
the  good  women  have  exhaufted  all  their  (kill  ^  wheq; 
bis  attendance  can  only  ferve  to  divide  the  blamci  9Xid, 
aippeafe  the  difconfolate  parents. 

Nurfes  ihoiild  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  dif-v 
eafes ;  but  when  a  child  is  taken  ill,  fome  perfon  of 
(kill  ought  immediately  to  be  confulted,  The  diP 
eafes  of  children  are  generally  acute^  and  the  leaft^ 
delay  is  dangerous. 

Were  phyficians  more  attentive  tp  the  dtfeafes  oC 
infants^  they  would  not  only  be  better  qualified  to 
treat  them  properly  when  (ick,  but  likewife  to  give; 
ufeful  direftions  for  their  management  when  well. 
The  difeafes  of  children  are  by  no  means  fo  difficult  to 
be  underftood  as  many  imagine.  It  is  true,  children 
cannot  tell  their  complaints  s  but  the  caufes  of  them 
may  be  pretty  certainly  difcovered  by  obferving  the 
fymptoms,  and  putting  proper  queftions  to  the  nuries* 
Befides,  the  difeafes  of  infants  being  lefs  complicatedj 
are  eafier  cured  than  thofe  of  adults  ^. 

It  is  really  aftoni(hing,  that  fo  little  attention  ihould 
in  general  be  paid  to  the  prefervation  of  infants. 
What  labour  and  expence  are  daily  bellowed  to  prop 
an  old  tottering  carcafe  for  a  few  years,  while  thou- 
iands  of  thofe  who  might  be  ufeful  in  life,  perifli  with- 
out being  regarded  1  Mankind  are  too  apt  to  value 
things  according  to  their  pre fent,  not  their  future,  ufe- 
fulnefs.  Though  this  is  of  all  others  the  moft  erro- 
neous method  of  eftimation  J  yet  upon  no  other  prin- 
ciple is  it  poflible  to  s^ccount  for  the  general  indif- 
ference with  refpedb  to  the  death  of  infants. 

^  The  common  opinion,  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  hard  to 
fdifcover  and  difficult  (o  cure,  has  deterred  many  phyficians  from 
paying  that  attention  to  them  which  they  deferve.  1  can,  how* 
ever,  from  experience  declare,  that  this  opinion  is  without  foun- 
dation; and  that  the  difeaies  of  infants  are  neither  (o  di$cult  to 
dlkoycT,  nor  (b  iU  to  cure,  as  thofe  of  adults. 

0/ 
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Of  Difeafed  Parents. 

One  great  (burce  of  the  difeafes  of  children  isj  the 
uvHEALTHiNESs  OF  PARiNTS.  It  would  be  as  rea* 
Ibflable  to  expc£t  a  rich  crop  from  a  barren  foil,  as 
that  ftrong  and  healthy  children  (hould  be  born  of 
parencs  whole  conftitutions  have  been  worn  out  with 
uucmperance  or  difeafe. 

Ad  ingenious  writer  *  obferves,  that  on  the  con* 
ftitudon  of  mothers  depends  originally  that  of  their 
ofispring.  No  one  who  believes  this,  will  be  flir* 
pwd,  on  a  view  of  the  female  work],  to  find  difeafes 
aod  death  lb  frequent  among  children.  A  delicate 
female,  brought  up  within  doors,  an  utter  ftranger 
to  exercife  and  open  air,  who  lives  on  tea  and  other 
flops,  may  bring  a  child  into  the  world,  but  it  will 
hardly  be  fit  to  live.  The  firfl  blafl  of  difeafe  will 
nip  die  tender  plant  in  the  bud :  or  fhould  it  flrug« 
gle  through  a  few  years  exiftence,  its  feeble  frame, 
ftakcn  with  convulfions  from  every  trivial  caufe,  will 
be  unable  to  perform  the  common  funftions  of  life, 
and  prove  a  burden  to  fbciety. 

It  to  die  delicacy  of  mothers,  we  add  the  irregular 
lives  of  Others,  we  Ihall  fee  further  caufe  to  believe 
that  children  are  often  hurt  by  the  conftitution  of 
tbeir  parents.  A  fickly  frame  may  be  originally  in<* 
duced  by  hardfhips  or  intem{>erance,  but  chiefly  by 
the  latter.  It  is  impoflible  that  a  courfe  of  vice  fhould 
not  fpoil  the  befl  confUtutioo :  and,  did  the  evil  ter«. 
minate  here,  it  would  be  a  jufl  punifhment  for  the 
fbUy  of  the  fufFerer ;  but  when  once  a  difeafe  is  con- 
traded  and  rivctted  in  the  habit,  it  is  entailed  on  pof^ 
tcrity.  What  a  dreadful  inheritance  is  the  gout,  the 
Icurvy,  or  the  king's  evil  to  tranfmit  to  our  offspring  1 
liow  happy  had  it  been  for  the  heir  of  m^ny  a  great 
cAaccj  had  he  been  born  a  beggar,  rather  than  to  in-- 

^  Roafleto* 
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her  it  his  father's  fortunes  at  the  cxpcncc  of  inheriting 
his  difcafes ! 

A  per/on  labouring  under  any  incurable  malady 
ought  not  to  marry.     He  thereby  not  only  fhortcns 
his:Own  life>  but  tranfmits  miftry  to  others;  but  when 
both  parties  arc  deeply  tainted  with  the  fcrophula,' 
the  fcurvy,  or  the  like,  the  effcds  muft  be  ftill  worfc. 
If  fuch  have  auy  ifluc,  they  muft  be  mifcrable  indeed. 
Want  of  attention  to  thcfc  things,  in  forming  con- 
nexions for  life,  has  rooted  out  more  families  than 
plague,  famine,  or  the  fword  i  and  as  long  as  thefe  ■ 
connections  are. formed  from  mercenary  views,  the; 
evil  will  be  cgntinued*. 

In  our  matrimonial  contracts,  it  is  amazing  fo  little 
regard  is  had  to  the  health  and  form  of  the  objeft. 
Our  fportfmen  know  that  the  generous  courfer  cannot 
be  bred  out  of  the  foundered  jade,  nor  the  fagacious 
Ipaniel  out  of  the  fnarling  cur.  This  is  fettled  upon 
immutable  laws.  The  maa  who  marries  a  woman  of 
a  ficlyly  conllitution,  and  defcended  of  unhealthy 
parentis,  whatever  his  views  may  be,  cannot  be  faid 
to  aft  a  prudent  part.  A  difeafed  woman  may  prove 
fertile  5  fhould  this  be  the  cafe,  the  family  muft  be- 
come an  infirmary :  what  profpedt  of  happinefs  the 
father  of  fuch  a  family  has,  we  ihall  leave  any  one  to 
judge f.  .  ^ 

Such  children  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  bora 
of  difeafed  parents,  will  require  to  be  nurfed  with 
greater  care  than  others.    This  is  the  only  way  to 

*  The  Lacedemonians  condemned  their  king  Archidamas  for 
baving  married  a  weak>  puny  woman  ;  becaufe,  faid  they,  inftead 
of  propagating  a  race  of  heroes,  you  will  fill  the  throne  with  t 
progeny  of  changelings. 

t  The  Jews,  by  their  laws,  were,  in  certain  cafes,  forbid  to 
have  any  manner  of  commerce  with  the  difeafed ;  and  indeed  to 
this  all  wife  legiilators  oaght  to  have  a  fpecial  regard.  In  fomc 
countries,  difeafed  pcrfons  have  adually  been  forbid  to  marry. 
This  \%  an  evil  of  a  complicated  kind,  a  natural  deformity,  and 
political  mifchief ;  and  therefore  requires  a  public  confideration. 

4  make 
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mikf  imends  for  the  dcfcfts  of  conftiturion ;  and  It 
iriH  o/tcn  go  a  great  length.  A  healthy  nurfc,  wholc- 
jbfflc  air,  and  fufficienc  exercife,  will  do  wonders. 
Bac  when  theic  are  neglefted,  litde  is  to  be  expefked 
from  any  other  quarter.  The  dcfefts  of  conftitution 
cannot  be  fupplted  by  medicine. 

Thofc  who  inherit  any  family  difeafe  ought  to  be 
very  circumipedt  in  their  manner  of  living.  They 
ihouki  confide r  well  the  nature  of  fuch  difeafe,  and 
guard  againft  it  by  a  proper  regimen.  It  is  certain, 
riurfemily  di(ea(es  have  often,  by  proper  care,  been 
iepc  oflT  for  one  generation ;  and  there  is  reafbn  to 
icficve,  that,  by  perfifting  in  the  fame  courfe,  fuch 
diieafcs  might  at  length  be  wholly  eradicated.  This 
bafubjeft  very  little  regarded,  though  of  the  greateft 
importance.  Family  conftitutions  are  as  capable  of 
improvement  as  family  eftatesi  and  the  libertine, 
wJh)  impairs  the  one,  does  greater  injury  to  his 
poftcrity,  than  the  prodigal  who  fquanders  away  the 
other. 

Of  the  Clothing  of  Children. 

The  clothing  of  an  infant  isfo  fimple  a  matter,  that 
it  is  furprifing  how  any  perfon  fhould  err  in  it;  yet 
many  children  lofe  their  lives,  and  bthcrs  arc  deform- 
ed, Ly  inattention  to  this  article. 

Nature  knows  no  ufe  of  clothes  to  an  infant,  but 
to  keep  it  warm.  All  that  is  neceffary  for  this  pur- 
pofc,  is  to  wrap  it  in  a  foft  loofe  covering.  Were  a 
mother  left  to  the  dictates  of  Nature  alone,  (he  would 
certainly  purfue  this  courfe.  But  the  bufinefs  of 
dreffing  an  infant  has  long  been  out  of  the  hands  of 
mothers,  and  has  at  laft  become  a  fecret  which  none 
but  adepts  pretend  to  underftand. 

From  the  mod  early  ages  it  has  been  thought  ne- 
cei&ry,  that  a  woman  in  labour  Ihould  have  fome 
perfon  to  attend  her.    This  in  time  became  a  bud* 

ncfsi 
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nefs;  ^nd»  93  in  all  otbjCrs>  thpfe  whO;  yr^e;emplqyed 
in  it  ftrovc  to  outdo  one  another  in  the  dififej-cnt 
branches  of  their  profeffion.     The  drefling  of  a  child 
came  of  coutfe  tp  be  conHdered  as  the;  midwife's  pro- 
vince, who  np  doubt  imagined,  that  the  i^ioFe  dex- 
terity (he  could  (hew  in  this  artick,  the  more  Jier  (kill 
would  be  admired.     Her  attempts  were  Seconded  by 
the  vanity  of  parents,   who,    too  often  dcfiroys  of- 
making  a  (hew  of  the  iniant  as  foon  as  it  was  bprn> 
were  ambitious  to  have  as  much  finery  heaped  upon 
it  as  poflible.     Thus  it  came  to  be  thought  as  necef- 
fary  tor  a  midwife  to  excel  in  bracing  and  drefling  an 
infant,   as  for  a  furgeon  to  be  expert  in   app^ing 
bandages  to  a  broken  limb ;  and  the  poor  child,  as 
fbon  as  it  came  into  the  world,  had  as  many  rollers 
find  wrappers  applied  to  its  body,  as  if  every  bone 
had  been  fraftured  in  the  birth ;  while  thefe  were  of- 
ten fo  tight,  as  not  only  to  gall  and  wound,  its  tender 
ftame,  but  even  to  ob(t:ru6b  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  other  organs  necefTary  for  life. 

In  moft  parts  ot  Britain,  the  praftice  of  rolling 
children  with  fo  many  bandages  is  now,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  laid  afide ;  but  it  would  (lill  be  a  difficult  talk 
to  perfuade  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  the  ihape 
of  an  infant  does  not  entirely  depend  on  the  care  of 
the  midwife.   So  far,  however,  arc  all  her  endeavours 
to  mend  the  (hape  from  being  fuccefsful,  that  they 
conftantly  operate  the  contrary  way,   and  mankind 
become  deformed  in  proportion  to  the  means  ufed 
to  prevent  it.      How  little   deformity  of  body  is. 
to  be  found  among  uncivilized  nations?    So  litde 
indeed,  that  it  is  vulgarly  believed  they  put  all  their 
deformed  children   to  death.      The  truth  is,    they 
hardly  know   fuch  a   thing   as  a  deformed    child. 
Neither  Ihould  we,  if  we  followed  their ''example. 
Savage  nations  n<yer  fhink  of  manacling  their  chil- 
dren.    They  allow  diem  the  full  ufe  of  every  organ, 
carry  them  abro^  io  the  open  air,  waih  their  bodies 

daily 
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daily  in  cold  water,  (^c.  By  this  management,  their 
children  become  fo  ftrong  and  hardy,  that  by  the 
dnie  our  pvny  infants  get  out  of  the  nurfc's  arm^ 
theirs  are  abk  to  fliift  for  themfelves  *. 

Among  brute  adimab,  no  art  is  neceflary  to  pro- 
cure a  fine  fliape.  Though  many  of  them  are  ex- 
tremely delicate  when  they  come  into  the  world,  yet 
we  never  find  them  grow  crooked  for  want  of  fwad* 
dling  bands.  Is  Nature  lefs  generous  to  the  human 
kind  ?  No :  but  we  take  the  bufmefs  out  of  Nature's 
hands. 

Not  only  die  analogy  of  other  animals,  but  the 
Tcry  feelinss  of  infants  tell  us,  they  ought  to  be  kept 
eafy  and  tree  from  all  preffure.  They  cannot  in- 
deed tell  their  complaints ;  but  they  can  fhew  figns  of 
pain ;  and  this  they  never  fail  to  do,  by  crying  when 
hurt  by  their  clothes.  No  fooncr  are  they  freed 
from  their  bracings,  than  they  feem  pleaied  and  hap- 
py: yet*  llrange  infatuation!  the  moment  they 
hold  their  peace,  they  are  again  committed  to  their 
chains. 

If  we  confider  the  body  of  an  infant  as  a  bundle 
of  foft  pipes,  replenifhed  with  fluids  in  continual  mo<« 
tioD,  the  danger  of  preiTure  will  appear  in  the  ftrongeft 
light.  Nature,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  growth 
of  children,  has  formed  their  bodies  foft  and  flexi- 
ble; and  left  they  fhould  receive  any  injury  from 
preflure  in  the  womb,  has  furrounded  the  foetus 
every  where  with  fluids.  This  fhews  the  care  which 
Nature  takes  to  prevent  all  unequal  preiTure  on  the 
bodies  of  infants,  and  to  defend  them  againft  every 
thing  that  might  in  the  lead  cramp  or  confine  their 
modons. 

*  A  fneod  of  mine,  who  w^s  ieveral  years  on  the  coaft  of 
Africif  tdllf  me,  that  the  natives  neither  pot  any  clothes  upon  their 
childreo,  dor  apply  to  their  bodies  bandages  of  any  kind,  but  lay 
tlken  on  a  pallet,  and  AiHer  them  to  tumble  about  at  pleafure ;  yet 
they  «e  all  ftraigbc,  and  (eldom  have  aay  dileafe. 

1  Even 
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Even  the  bones  of  an  infent  arc  fo  foft  and  cartih- 
ginbus,  that  they  readily  yield  to  the  flighteft  pref- 
fure,  and  eafily  aflume  a  bad  fhajpe,  which  can  never 
after  be  remedied.  Hence  it  is,  that  fo  many  people ; 
appear  with  high  Ihoulders,  crooked  fpines,  and  flat 
breads,  who  were  as  well  proportioned  at  their 
births  as  others,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be  (queezed ' 
out  of  (hape  by  the  applicadon  of  ftays  and  band-- 
ages. 

Prcffure,  by  obftrufting  the  circulation,  likewife 
prevents  the  ^qual  diftribution  of  nouriftiment  to . 
the  different  parts  of  the  body,  by  which  means 
the  growth  becomes  unequal.  One  part  grows  too 
large,  while  another  remains  too  fmall;  and  thus 
in  time  the  whole  frame  becomes  difpropordoned 
and  mifliapen.  To  this  we  muft  add,  that  when 
a  child  is  cramped  in  its  clothes,  it  naturally  fhrinks 
from  the  part  that  is  hurt ;  and  by  putting  its  body 
into  unnatural  poftures,  it  becomes  deformed  by 
habir. 

Deformity  of  body  may  indeed  proceed  from  weak«' 
nefs  or  difeafc ;  but  in  general,  it  is  the  cfFeft  of 
improper  clothing.     Nine-tenths,  at  leaft,  of  the  de- 
formity among  mankind,  muft  be  imputed  to  this 
caufe.     A  deformed  body  is  not  only  difagreeablc  to . 
the  eye,  but  by  a  bad  figure  both  the  animal  and  vi- 
tal funftions  muft  be  impeded,  and  of  courfe  health 
impaired.     Hence  few  people  remarkably  mifhapen 
'»e  ftrong  or  healthy. 

The  new  motions  which  commence  at  the  birth, 
as  the  circulation  of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  through 
the  lungs,  refpiration,  the  periftaltic  motion,  tfr* 
afford  another  ftrong  argument  for  keeping  the  body 
of  an  infant  free  from  all  prcfTure.  Thefe  organs^ 
not  having  been  accuftomcd  ro  move,  are  eafily  Itop- 
ped  i  but  when  this  happens,  death  muft  enfue.  Hardly 
any  method  could  be  dcvifed  more  efTccSkually  to  ftop 
thcle  motions,  than  bracing  the  bi3dy  too  tight  with 

rollers 
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rolkrs  •  and  bandages.  Were  thcfe  to  be  applied  in 
the  fame  manner  totliie  body  of  an  adult  for  an  equal 
kngth  of  time,  they  would  hardly  fail  to  hurt  the  di- 
geftion  and  make  him  fick.  How  much  more  hurt- 
ful they  muft  prove  to  the  tender  bodies  of  infants, 
wc  (hall  leave  any  one  to  judge. 

Whoever  confiders  thefe  thingis  will  not  be  furprifcd, 

that  fo  many  children  die  of  convulfions  foon  after 

the  birth.     Thefe  fits  are  generally  attributed  to  fome 

.inward  caufe ;  but  in  faft  they  oft<ner  proceed  from 

our  own  imprudent  conduft.     I  have  known  a  child 

£tzed  with  convulfion-fits  foon  after  the  midwife  had 

•done  Twaddling  it,  who^  upon  taking  off  the  rollers  and 

.bandages,  was  immediately  relieved,  and  never  had 

the  difeafe  afterwards.     Numerous*  examples  of  this 

might  be  given,  were  they  neccflfary. 

•    It  would  be  £ifer  to  fallen  the  clothes  of  an  infant 

with  firings  than  pins,  as  thefe  often  gall  and  irritate 

their  tender  fkins,  and  occafibn  diforders.     Pins  have 

been  found  flicking  above  half  an  inch  into  the  body 

of  a  child,  after  it  had  died  of  convulfion  fits,  which 

in  all  probability  proceeded  from  that  caufe. 

Children  are  not  only  hurt  by  the  tightnefs  of  their 
clothes,  but  alfo  by  the  quantity.     Every  child  has 
fome  degree  of  fever  after  the  birth ;  and  if  it  be  load- 
ed with  too  many  clothes,    the  fever  muft  be  in- 
creafed.     But  this  is  not  all ;  the  child  is  generally 
laid  in  bed  with  the  mother,  who  is  often  likewile 
fcverifh  i  to  which  we  may  add  the  heat  of  the  bcd^ 
chamber,  the  wines,  and  other  heating  things,  too 
frequently  given  to  children  immediately  after  the 
birth.     When  all  thefe  are  combined,  which  does  not 
fcldom  happen,  they  muft  increafe  the  fever  to  fuch 
a  degree  as  will  endanger  the  life  of  the  infant, 

*  This  is  by  no  means  inveighing  again  (I  a  thing  that  does  not 
iiappcD.  in  many  parts  of  Britain  at  this  day  a  roller,  eight  d^ 
Jten  feet  in  leogtb,  b  i^Iied  tightly  round  the  child's  body  as  fooii 
as  it  is  bora*  ^   * 

The 
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The  danger  of  keeping  infants  too  hot  will  further 
appear,  if  we  confider  that,  after  they  have  been  for 
ibme  time  in  the  fituation  mentioned  above,  they  are 
often  fent  into  the  country  to  be  nurfed  in  a  cold 
houfe.  Is  it  any  wonder,  if  a  child,  from  fuch  a 
tranfition,  catches  a  mortal  cold,  or  contrafb  fome 
other  fatal  difeafe  ?  When  an  infant  is  kept  too  Kot^ 
its  lungs,  not  being  fufficiendy  expanded^  are  ape  to 
remain  weak  and  flaccid  for  lite;  hence  proceed 
coughs^  confumptionSt  and  other  difeaies  of  die 
bread* 

It  would  anfwer  litde  purpole  to  fpecify  the  parti* 
cular  fpecies  of  drefs  proper  for  an  infant.  Thefe 
will  always  vary  in  different  countries,  according  to 
cuftom  and  the  humour  of  parents.  The  great  rtOe 
to  be  obfcrved  is,  That  a  child  hceoe  no  mere  clothes 
than  are  necejfary  to  keep  it  warm^  and  (hoi  they  be 
quite  eafyfor  its  body. 

Suys  are  the  very  bane  cf  infants.  A  volume 
would  not  fuffice  to  point  out  all  the  bad  efefts  of 
this  ridiculous  piece  of  drefs  both  on  children  and 
adults.  The  madnefs  in  favour  of  ftays  feems,  howu 
•ever,  to  be  fomewhat  abated ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  world  will,  in  time,  become  wife  enough  to  know, 
that  the  human  fhape  does  not  iblely  dq)end  upoh 
whale-bone  and  bend  leather*. 

I  fhall  only  add  with  refpeft  to  the  clothes  of  chil-- 
dren^  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  dioroughly  clean. 
Children  perfpire  more  than  aduks ;  and  if  their 
cbthes  be  not  frequcndy  changed,  they  become  very 

^  Stays  made  of  bend  leather  are  worn  bj  all  the  women  of  lower 
ilation  in  many  parts  of  England. 

I  am  forry  to  anderllaod,  that  there  are  flill  mothers  mad 
enough  to  lace  their  daughters  irery  tight  in  order  to  improve 
their  fhape.  As  reafoning  would  be  totally  loft  upon  fuch  people^ 
i  ihall  beg  leave  juft  to  aik  them.  Why  there  are  ten  deformed 
women  for  one  man  ?  and  likewife  to  recommend  to  their  perufal 
a  ihort  moral  precept*   which  forbids  as   to  ^firm  the  hummt 

hurtful. 
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hurtful.  Dirty  clothes  not  only  gall  and  ^t  die  ten- 
der fkins  of  infants,  but  likewife  occafion  ill  finells  1 
and  \7hat  is  worie,  tend  to  produce  vermin  and  cu« 
ttneous  difeaics. 

CleanKnefs  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but 
tends  greatly  to  preferre  the  health  of  children.  It 
protnotes  the  perfpiration,  and,  by  that  means,  frees 
the  body  6*0111  fuperfluous  humours,  which,  if  retain-* 
i;d,  coold  not  fail  to  occaiion  difeafes.  No  mother 
Or  nurft  can  have  any  excuie  for  allowing  a  child  to 
ifc  dirty.  Poverty  may  oblige  her  to  give  it  coarfa 
dodres ;  but  if  fhe  does  not  keep  them  dean,  it  muft 
be  bcr  own  &ult. 

Of  the  Food  of  Children. 

Nature  not  only  points  out  the  food  proper  for  ait 
in&nt,  but  afhjally  prepares  it.  This,  however,  fa 
not  fufficicnt  to  prevent  fpme  who  think  themfelveg 
wiler  than  Nature,  from  attempting  to  bring  up  their 
chiidreii  without  her  provifion.  Nothing  can  fheVv 
die  difpotidon  which  mankind  have  to  depart  from 
Nature  more  than  their  endeavouring  to  bring  up 
chikircn  without  the  bread.  The  mother's  milk,  or 
that  of  a  hedthy  nuric,  is  unqueftionably  the  bed  food 
for  an  infant.  Neither  art  nor  Nature  can  aflford  a 
proper  fubftituce  for  it.  Children  may  feem  to  t]irive 
for  a  few  months  without  the  bread  i  but  when  teeth- 
ing, the  fmall  pox,  and  other  difeafes  incident  to  chil*^ 
hood,  come  oh,  they  generally  pcrifh. 

A  child,  foon  after  the  birth,  fhews  an  inclinadon 
to  fuck ;  and  there  is  no  reafon  why  it  fhould  not 
be  gratified..  It  is  true,  the  mother's  milk  does  not 
always  come  immediately  after  the  birth  $  but  this 
is  the  way  to  bring  ic :  befides,  the  firft  milk  that 
tfae  child  can  fquee2e  out  of  the  bread  anfwers  the 
purpole  of  cleanfing,  better  than  all  the  drugs  in 
the  apochecarf's  Ihop,  and  at  the  (aide  fame  pre- 
vents 
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vents  infiamntauons  of  the  breaft>  fevers^  and  other 
•difeareslnciddnc  to  mothers. 

It  is  ftnange  how  people  came  to  think  that  the 

firft  thing  giVcn  to  a  child  fhould  be  drugs.     This 

is  beginnbg  with  medicine  by  times,  and  no  winder 

:if  they  generally  end  with  it.     It  fometimes  hap- 

pens>   indeed,  that  a  child  does   not  difcharge  the 

'meconium  fo  fbon  as  could  be  wilhed;  this  has  in- 

-iduced  phyficians,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  give  fomething 

<bf  an  opening  nature  to  cleanfe  the  firft  pafTages. 

rMidwives  have  improved  upon  this  hint,  and  never 

Jfail.tQgivefyrups,  oils,  ^c.  wJiether  they  be  necef- 

fary  or  not.     Cramming  an  infant  with  fuch  indigcfti- 

ble  flufFas  foon  as  it  is  born,  can  hardly  fail  to  make 

it  fick,  and  is  more  likely  to  occafion.difeafes  than  to 

prevent  them.     Children  are  feldom  long  after  the 

^itth  without  having  paflage    both   by  ftool    and 

.4rine;    though  ihefe  evacuations  may  be   wanting 

.for  fome  time  withdut  any  danger.     But  if  children 

'.mufl  have  fomething   before  they  be  allowed  the 

breaft,  let  it  be  a  little  thin  water  pap,  to  which  may 

be  added  an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk ;  or  rather 

water  alone,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  raw  fugar. 

If  this  be  given  without  any  wines  or  fpiceries,  it  will 

neither  heat  the  bloody  load  the  ftomach,  nor  occa- 

lion  gripes. 

Upon  the  firft  fight  of  an  infant,   almoft  every 

perfon  is  ftruck  with  the  idea  of  its  being  weak, 

•  feeble,    and  wanting  fupport.     This  naturally  fug- 

gcfts  the  need  of  cordials.    Accordingly  wines  are 

univerlally  mixed  with  the.  firft  food  of  children. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this  way  of  rea- 

.  foning,  or  more  hurtful  to  infants  than  the  conduft 

.  founded  upon  it.     Children  require  very  little  food 

.  for  fbme  time  after  the  birth;  and  what  they  receive 

ihould  be  thin,  weak,  light,  and  of  a  cooling  qua« 

i  lity.     A  very  fmall  quantity  of  wine  is  fufHcicnt  to 

.  heat  and  iofiame  the  blood  of  an  in&nt;  but  every 

perfon 
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pctfon  convcrfant  in  thcfc  matters  muft  know,  that 
moft  of  the  difeafcs  of  infiints  proceed  from  the  heat 
of  their  humours. 

If  the  mother  or  nurfe  has  enough  of  milk,  the 
child  will  need  little  or  no  other  food  before  the  third 
or  fourth  month.  It  will  then  be  proper  to  give  it, 
once  or  twice  a  day,  a  little  of  fome  food  that  is  eafy 
of  digcftion,  as  water- pap,  milk- pottage,  weak  broth 
with  bread  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  This  will  eafe  the 
mother,  will  accuftom  the  child  by  degrees  to  take 
food,  and  will  render  the  weaning  both  lefs  difficult 
and  Icfs  dangerous.  All  great  and'fudden  tranfitions 
arc  to  be  avoided  in  nurfing.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
food  of  children  ought  not  only  to  be  fimple,  but  to 
rcfcmblc,  as  nearly  as  poflible,  the  properties  of  milk. 
Indeed  milk  itlclf  (hould  make  a  principal  part  of 
their  food,  not  only  before  they  are  weaned,  but  for 
fomc  time  after. 

Next  to  milk,  we  would  recommend  good  light 
bread.    Bread  may  be  given  to  a  child  as  foon  as  it 
fcews  an  inclination  to  chew ;  and  it  may  at  all  times 
be  allowed  as  much  plain  bread  as  it  will  eat.     The 
very  chewing  of  bread  will  promc>te  the  cutting  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  difcharge  of  faliva,  while,  by  mixing 
with  the  nurfe 's  milk  In  the  ftomach,  it  will  afford  ao 
excellent  nourifhment.     Children  difcovcr  an  early  in- 
clination to  chew  whatever  is  put  into  their  hands. 
Parents  obfervc  the  inclination,  but  generally  miftake 
the  objeih     Inftead  of  giving  the  child  fomething 
vhich  may  at  once  exercifc  its  gums  and  afford  it 
iiourilhment,    they  commonly  put  into  its  hands  a 
piece  of  hard  metal,  or  impenetrable  coral.     A  cruft 
of  bread  is  the  bell  gum-ltick.     It  not  only  anfwcrs 
the  purpplc  better  than  any  thing  elfc,  but  has  the  ad- 
ditional properties  of  *n6urifhing  the  chikl  and  carry- 
ing Ac  faliva  down  td  the  ftomach,  which  is  too  va- 
Jua6Jc  a  liquor  co  be  loft. 

*  m 
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Bread,  befidcs  being  ufcd  dry,  may  be  many  ways 
prepared  into  food  for  children.  One  of  the  bcft  me- 
thods is  to  boil  it  in  water,  afterwards  pouring  the 
water  off,  and  mixing  with  the  bread  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  new  milk  unboiled.  Milk  is  both  more  wholc- 
fome  and  nourifhing  this  way  than  boiled,  and  is  lefs 
apt  to  occafion  coftivenefs.  For  a  child  farther  ad- 
vanced, bread  may  be  mixed  in  veal  or  chicken  broths 
made  into  puddings,  or  the  like.  Bread  is  a  proper 
food  for  children  at  all  times,  provided  it  be  plain» 
made  of  wholefome  grain,  and  well  fermented ;  but 
wjien  enriched  with  fruits,  fugars,  or  fuch  things,  it 
becomes  very  unwholefome. 

It  is  foon  enough  to  allow  children  animal  food 
when  they  have  got  teeth  to  eat  it.  They  fhould 
never  taftc  it  till  after  they  are  weaned,  and  even  then 
they  ought  to  ufe  it  fparingly.  Indeed,  when  chiU 
dren  live  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  it  is  apt  to  four 
on  their  ftomachs  i  but,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much 
flefh  heats  the  body,  and  occafions  fevers  and  other 
inflammatory  difeafes.  This  plainly  points  out  a  due 
mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  as  mofl  proper 
for  children. 

Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  to  infants  than  thQ 
common  method  of  fweetening  their  food.  It  entices 
them  to  uke  more  than  they  ought  to  do>  whicH 
makds  them  grow  fat  and  bloated.  It  is  pretty  cer- 
tain, if  the  food  of  children  were  quite  plain,  that 
they  would  never  take  more  than  enough.  Their  ex- 
ceiTes  are  entirely  owing  to  nurfes.  If  a  child  be  gorged 
with  food  at  all  hours,  and  enticed  to  take  it,  by 
making  it  fweet  and  agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  fuch  a  child  fhould  in  time  be  induced  to 
crave  more  food  than  it  ought  to  have  i 

Children  may  be  hurt  by  too  little  as  well  as  too 
much  food.  After  a  child  is  weaned^  it  ought  to  be 
fbd  four  or  five  times  a  day;  but  fhould  never  b^ 
accuftomed  to  eat  in  the  nights  neither  fhould  it  have 

too 
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too  much  at  a  time.  Children  thrive  bed:  with  fmall 
cjuantiries  of  food  frequently  given.  This  neither 
overloads  the  ftomach  nor  hurts  the  digeftion,  and  is 
certainly  moft  agreeable  to  nature. 

Writers  on  nurfing  have  inveighed  with  fuch  vehe- 
mence agadnft  giving  children  too  much  food,  that 
many  parents,  by  endeavouring  to  fhun  that  error, 
have  run  ioco  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  ruined  the 
conftiturions  of  their  children.  But  the  error  of 
pinching  children  in  their  food  is  more  hurtful  than 
the  other  extreme.  Nature  has  many  ways  of  reliev- 
ing herfelf  when  overcharged ;  but  a  child,  who  is 
pinched  with  hunger,  will  never  become  a  ftrong  or 
healthy  man.  That  errors  are  frcquendy  committed 
onbodi  (ides,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge;  but  where 
one  child  is  hurt  by  the  quantity  of  its  food,  ten  fuf- 
kr  from  the  quality.  This  is  the  principal  evil,  and 
claims  our  ftrifteft  attention. 

Many  people  imagine,  that  the  food  which  they 
themfelves  love  cannot  be  bad  for  their  children :  but 
this  notion  is  very  abfurd.  In  the  more  advanced 
periods  of  life  we  often  acquire  an  inclination  for  food, 
^hich  when  children  we  could  not  endure.  Befides, 
there  are  many  things  that  by  habit  m^  agree  very 
well  with  the  ftomach  of  a  grown  perfon,  which  would 
be  hurtful  to  a  child:  as  high-leafoncd,  falted,  and 
fooke-dried  proviGons,  &c.  It  would  alfo  be  impro« 
per  to  feed  children  with  fat  meat,  ftrong  broths,  rich 
ibups,  or  the  like. 

All  ftrong  liquors  are  hurtful  to  children.  Somd 
parents  teach  their  children  to  guzzle  ale,  and  other 
fermented  liquors,  at  eveij  meal.  Such  a  praAice 
cannot  fiiil  to  do  mifchief.  Thefe  children  feldom 
efcape  the  violence  of  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  hooping 
cou^,  or  ibme  infiammatory  diforder.  Milk,  water^ 
buTM'-milk,  of  whey,  are  the  moft  proper  for  children 
to  drink.  If  they  have  any  thing  ftronger,  it  may  be 
fine  imall  beer,  or  a  Utde  wine  mixed  with  wateri 

C  2  The 
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The  ftomachs  of  children  can  digeft  well  enough  with- 
out the  adiftance  of  warm  ftimulants :  bcfides,  being 
naturally  hot,  they  are  cafily  hurt  by  every  thing  of  a 
heating  quality. 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children  than  unripe 
fruits.  They  weaken  the  powers  of  digeftion,  and 
four  and  relax  the  ftomach,  by  which  means  it  be- 
comes a  proper  ncft  for  infcds.  Children  indeed  (hew 
a  great  inclination  for  fruit,  and  I  am  apt  to  believe, 
that  if  good  ripe  fruit  were  allowed  them  in  proper 
quantity,  it  would  have  no  bad  efFcds.  We  never 
find  a  natural  inclination  wrong>  if  properly  regulated. 
Fruits  are  generally  of  a  cooling  nature,  and  corredt 
the  heat  and  acrimony  of  the  humours.  This  is  what 
moft  children  require  5  only  care  Ihould  be  taken  left 
they  exceed.  Indeed  the  beft  way  to  prevent  children 
from  going  to  excels  in  the  ufe  of  fruit,  or  eating  that 
which  is  bad,  is  to  allow  them  a  proper  quantity  of 
what  is  good  ♦. 

Roots  which  contain  a  crude  vifcid  juice  (hould 
be  fparingly  given  to  children.  They  fill  the  body 
with  grofs  humours,  and  tend  to  produce  eruprivc 
difeafes.  This  caution  is  peculiarly  neceffary  for 
the  poor  j  glad  to  obtain  at  a  fmall  price  what  will 
fill  the  bellies  of  their  children,  they  ftufi^  them  two 
or  three  times  a  day  with  crude  vegetables.  Children 
had  better  eat  a  fmaller  quantity  of  food  which  yields 
a  Whplelbme  nourifliment,  than  be  crammed  with 
what  their  digcftivc  powers  are  unable  properly  to  af- 
fimilate. 

*  Children  tre  always  fickly  in  the  fruit  feafon,  which  may  be 
thus  accounted  for :  Two-thirds  of  the  fruit  which  comes  to  mar-, 
ket  in  this  country  is  really  unripe;  and  children  not  being  in  a 
condition  to  judge  for  themfelvesy  eat  whatever  they  can  l^y  their 
bands  upon,  which  often  proves  lictle  better  than  a  poifon  to  iheir 
tender  bowels.  Servants,  and  others  who  have  the  care  of  cbiU 
dreut  ihould  be  (Iridly  forbid  to  give  then)  any  fruit  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  parents. 

Butter 
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"Butter  ought  likcwife  to  be  fparingly  given  to  chil- 
dren. It  both  relaxes  the  ftomach,  and  produces  grofi 
humours.  Indeed,  mod  things, that  are  fat  or  oiljr 
have  this  cffcft.  Butter  when  falted  becomes  ftill 
more  hurtful.  Inftead  of  butter,  fo  liberally  given  to 
children  in  moft  parts  of  Britain,  we  would  recom- 
mend honey.  Children  who  eat  honey  arc  feldom 
troubled  with  worms:  they  are  alfo  le/s  fubjedt  to  cu- 
taneous difeaies,  as  itch,  fcabbed  head,  &c. 

Many  people  err  in  thinking  that  the  diet  of  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  altogether  moid.  When  children 
live  entirely  upon  flops,  it  relaxes  their  folids,  ren- 
ders them  weak,  and  difpofes  them  to  the  rickets, 
the  fcrophula,  and  other  glandular  difordcrs.  Re- 
laxation is  one  of  the  moft  general  caufcs  of  the* 
difcafcs'  of  children.  Every  thing  therefore  which 
tends  to  unbrace  theii  folids,  ought  to  be  carefully 
avoided. 

We  would  not  be  underftood  by  thefe  obfervations? 
as  confining  children  to  any  particular  kind  of  food. 
Their  diet  may  be  frequently  varied,  provided  always* 
that  fufficient  regard  be  had  to  fimplicity. 

Of  the  Exercije  of  Children. 

Of  aU  the  caufes  which  confpire  to  render  the  life 
of  man  fliort  and  mifcrablc,  none  has  greater  influence 
than  the  want  of  proper  Exercise  :  healthy  parents, 
wholcfome  food,  and  proper  clothing,  will  avail  little,, 
where  exercife  is  ncgleded.  Sufiicicnt  cxcrcife  will 
make  up  for  feveral  defects  in  nurfing;  but  nothing, 
can  fupply  the  want  of  it.  It  is  abfolutcly  neceflary  to, 
the  health,  the  growth,  and  the  ft:rcngth  of  children. 

The  defirc  of  cxcrcjfe  is  coeval  with  life  itfelf,. 
Were  this  principle  attended  to,  many  difcafes  might 
be  prevented.  But,  while  indolence  and  fcdentary 
employments  prevent  two-thirds  of  mankind  from 
cither  taking  lufHcicnt  exercife  themfclvcs,  or  giving 
it  to  their  children,  what  have  we  to  cxpeft  but  dif- 

C  3  eafcs 
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cafe  ^nd  deformity  among  their  offspring?  The 
rickets,  fo  dcftruftivc  to  children,  never  appeared 
in  Britain  till  manufafbures  began  to  flourilh,  and 
people,  attrafted  by  the  love  of  gain,  left  the  coun- 
try to  follow  fedentary  employments  in  great  towns. 
It  is  amongft  thefe  people  that  this  difeaie  chiefly 
prevails,  and  not  only  deforms  but  kills  many  of  their 
offspring. 

The  conduft  of  other  young  animals  (hews  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  exercifc  to  children.  Every  other 
animal  makes  ufe  of  its  organs  of  motion  as  foon  as 
it  can,  and  many  of  them,  even  when  under  no  necef- 
0ty  of  moving  in  queft  of  food,  cannot  be  fcftrained 
without  force.  This  is  evidently  the  cafe  with  the 
^f,  the  lamb,  and  moft  other  young  animals.  If 
tihtefe  creatures  were  not  permitted  to  frifk  about  and 
pkt  exercife,  they  would  foon  die  or  become  dif- 
cafed.  The  fame  inclination  appears  very  early  in 
^e  human  fpecies ;  but  as  they  are  not  able  to  take 
exercife  themf<;lves,  it  is  the  bulinefs  of  their  parents 
;ind  nurfes  to.afl[i(t  them. 

Children  may  be  exercifcd  various  ways.  The  heft- 
method,  while  they  arc  light,  is  to  carry  them  about 
in  the  nurfe's  arms  *.  This  gives  the  nurfe  an  op- 
portunity of  talking  to  the  child,  and  of  pointing  out 
every  thing  that  may  plcafe  and  delight  its  fancy.  Be- 
fides,  it  is  much  fafer  than  fwinging  an  infant  in  a 
machine,  or  leaving  it  to  the  care  of  fuch  as  arc  not 
fit  to  take  care  of  themTelves.  Nothing  can  be  more 
abfurd  than  to  fct  one  child  to  keep  another;  this 
condu6t  has  proved  fatal  to  many  infants,  and  has 
rendered  others  miferable  for  life. 

When  children  begin  to  walk,  the  fafeft  and  beft 
method  of  leading  them  about  is  by  the  hands.    The 

•  The  nurfe  ought  to  be  careful  to  keep  the  child  in  a  proper 
poiitioD ;  as  deformity  is  often  the  confequence  of  inattentioiv  to 
this  circumftance.  Its  fituation  ought  alfo  to  be  frequently  changed. 
I  have  known  a  child's  legs  bent  ail  on  one  iid^,  by  (he  nurfe  car. 
rying  itcooftantly  on  one  arm. 

comcnork 
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common  way^  of  Twinging  tHem  in  leading  ftringSt 
fixed  to  their  backs,  has  feveral  bad  confequcnces* 
ft  makes  them  throw  their  bodies  forward,  and  prefi 
with  their  whole  weight  upon  the  ftomach  and  breaft; 
by  this  tneans  the  breathing  is  ob(lru£led,  the  brefift 
flattened,  and  the  bowels  comprefled ;  which  mlift 
hurt  the  digedion,  and  occafion  confumptiohs  of  the 
lungs,  and  other  difeafes. 

It  is  a  common  notion,  that  if  children  are  fet  upon 
their  feet  too  fbon,  their  legs  will  become  crooked. 
There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  very  revcrfe  of 
this  is  true.  Every  member  acquires  ftrength  in  pro*' 
portion  as  it  is  exercifcd.  The  limbs  of  children  are 
weak  indeed,  but  their  bodies  are  proportionally  light; 
and  had  they  fkill  to  direct  thcmfclves,  they  would 
foon  be  able  to  fupport  their  own  weight.  Who  ever 
heard  of  any  other  animal  that  became  crooked  by 
ufing  its  legs  too  foon  ?  Indeed,  if  a  child  is  not  per- 
itiitted  to  make  any  u(e  of  its  legs  rill  a  confiderable 
time  after  the  birth,  and  be  then  fet  upon  them  with 
its  whole  weight  at  once,  there  may  be  fomc  danger; 
but  this  proceeds  entirely  from  the  child's  not  hav- 
ing been  accuftomed  to  ufe  its  legs  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Mothers  of  the  poorer  fort  think  they  arc  great 
gainers  by  making  their  children  lie  or  fit  while  they 
themfelves  work.  In  this  they  are  greatly  miftaken. 
By  neglefting  to  give  their  children  exercife,  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  them  a  long  time  before  they  can  do 
any  thing  for  themfelves,  and  to  fpend  more  on  medi-- 
cine  than  woiild  have  paid  for  proper  care. 

To  take  care  of  their  children,  is  the  mod  ufeful 
bufinefs  in  which  even  the  poor  can  be  employed : 
but  alas !  it  is  not  always  in  their  power.  ,  Poverty 
often  obliges  them  to  negledt  their  oflfspring  in 
order  to  procure  the  neceflaries  of  life.  When  this 
is  the  cafe,  it  becomes  the  intereft  as  well  as  the 
duty  of  the  puDlic  to  affift  them.    Ten  thOuiand 
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times-  more  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  State,  by  en* 
abling  the  poor  to  bring  up  their  own  children,  than 
from  all  the  hofpitals*  that  ever  can  be  crcdcd  for 
that  purpofc.  ... 

Whoever  confiders  the  ftrufture  of  the  human  body 
will  foon  be  convinced  of  the  neccffity  of  exercifc 
for  the  health  of  children.  The  body  is  compofcd 
of  an  infinite  number  of  tubes,  whofc  fluids  can- 
not be  pufbed  on  •  without  the  adion  and  prefTure 
of  the  mufcles.  But,  if  the  fluids  remain  inaftivc, 
obftruftions  muft  happen,  and  the  humours  will 
of  courfc  be  vitiated,  which  cannot  fail  to  occafion 
difeafes.  Nature  has  furnilhed  both  the  veflTcIs 
which  carry  the  blood  and  lymph  with  numerous 
valves,  in  order  that  the  adtion  of  every  mufcle 
mi^ht  pufh  forward  their  contents;  but  without 
aftion,  this  admirable  contrivance  can  have  no  ef- 
feft.  This  part  of  the  animal  oeconomy.  proves  to  a 
dcmonftration  the  ncceffity  of  exercifc  for  the  prefer* 
vation  of  health. 

Arguments  to  ihew  the  importance  of  exercifc  ^ 
might  be  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy  i  without  exercifc,  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
cannot  be  properly  carried  on,  nor  the  different 
fecrctions  duly  performed;  without cxcrcife,  the  fluids 
cannot  be  properly  prepared,  nor  the  folids  ren-. 
dered  ftrong  or  firm.  The  adion  of  the  heart,  the 
motion  of  the  lungs,  and  all  the  vital  functions  are 
greatly  alH^ed  by  exercifc.     But  to  point  out  thjc 

•  Ifit  were  made  the  intcrcft  of  the  poor  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren alive,  we  (hould  lofe  very  ftw  of'  ihem.  A  <'mall  premium 
given  annually  to  each  poor  family »  for  every  child  they  have  alive 
at  the  ycar'a  end,  would  fave  more  ipfant  lives  than  if  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  crown  were  expended  on  hofpitals  for  this  purpofc. 
This  v^ould  make  the  poor  eftccm  ftriiliiy  a  blefiing ;  whereas 
many  of  them  think  it  the  greateft  curfe  that  can  befal  them ; 
•nd  in  place  of  wifhing  their  children  to  liv<^,  fo  far  does  poverty 
gec^he  better  of  natural  affe^on,  that  they  are  often  v^y  happy 
when  they  di^ 

manner 
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manner  in  which  thefe  elFcfts  arc  produced,  would 
lead  us  further  into  the  oeconomy  of  the  human  bodjr^ 
than  moft  of  thofc  for  whom  this  treatifc  is  intended 
would  be  able  to  follow.  We  ihall  therefore  only 
add,  that,  when  exercife  is  negleftcd,  none  of  the 
animal  fun£tions  can  be  duly  performed  $  and  when 
that  is  the  cafe,  the  whole  conftitution  muft  go  to 
wreck. 

A  good  conftitution  ought  certainly  to  be  our  firfl 
objed  in  the  management  of  children.  It  lays  a  foun« 
darion  for  their  being  ufeful  and  happy  in  life :  and 
whoever  negle<Sts  it,  not  only  fails  in  his  duty  to  his 
offspring,  but  to  fociety. 

One  very  common  error  of  parents,  by  which 
they  hurt  the  conftitutions  of  their  children^  is  the 
fending  them  too  young  to  fchool.  This  is  often 
done  fokly  to  prevent  trouble.  When  the  child  is 
at  fchool,  he  needs  no  keeper.  Thus  the  fchool- 
mafteris  made  the  nurfe;  and  the  poor  child  is  fixed 
to  a  feat  feven  or  eight  hours  a  day,  which  time 
ought  to  be  fpent  in  exercife  and  diverfions.  Sit- 
ting fo  long  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  worft  eflfefls 
upon  the  body  ;  nor  is  the  mind  lefs  injured.  Early 
application  weakens  the  faculties^  and  often  fixes  in 
the  mind  an  avcrCon  to  books,  which  continues  for 
Hfc  ♦: 

But  fuppofc  this  were  the  way  to  make  children 
fcholars,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pcnce  of  their  conftitutions.  Our  anceftors,  who  fcl- 
dom  went  to  fcnool  very  yoqng,  were  not  Icfs  learned 
than  we.    But  we  imagine  the  boy's  education  will  be 

*  It  is  ondoobtedly  the  duty  of  parents  to  indro^l  their  chil« 
^rtn,  at  leail  till  cbey  are  of  an  age  proper  to  take  foroe  care  of 
^felves.  Thx9  woald  xend  much  to  confirm  the  ties  of  parental 
teadcniefs  and  filial  afFedton,  of  the  want  of  which  there  are  at 
Ptftu  fo  many  deplorable  inftancrs.  Though  few  fathers  havd 
^ecoinftroA  cheir  children,  yet  moft  mothers  have  2  and  furely 
^  cimiot  be  better  employed. 

quite 
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quite  marred,  unlcfs  he  be  carried  to  fchool  in  his 
Borfc's  arms.  No  wonder  if  fuch  hot-bed  plants  fcl- 
dom  become  either  fcholars  or  men ! 

Not  only  the  confinement  of  children  in  public 
fchools,  but  their  number,  often  proves  hurtfuU 
Children  are  much  injured  by  being  kept  in  crowds 
within  doors ;  their  breathing  not  only  renders  the 
place  unwholefome,  but  if  any  one  of  them  hap- 
pens to  be  difeafed,  the  reft  catch  the  infeftion.  A 
lingle  child  has  been  often  known  to  communicate 
the  bloody  flux,  the  hooping  cough,  the  itch,  or  9ther 
difeafes,  to  almoft  every  individual  in  a  nunierous 
fchool. 

But,  if  falhion  muft  prevail,  and  infants  arc  to  be 
fcnt  to  fchool,  we  would  recommend  it  to  teachers, 
as  they  value  the  interefts  of  focicty,  not  to  c6nfine 
them  too  long  at  a  time,  but  allow  them  to  run 
about  and  play  at  fuch  aftive  diverfioos  as  may  pro- 
mote their  growth,  and  ftrengthen  their  conftitutions. 
Were  boys,  inftcad  of  being  whipped  for  ftealing 
an  hour  to  run,  ride,  fwim,  or  the  like,  encouraged 
to  employ  a  proper  part  of  their  time  in  thefe  manly 
and  ufcful  exercifes,  it  would  have  many  excellent 
cffcfts. 

It  would  be  of  great  fervicc  to  boys,  if,  at  a 
proper  age,  they  were  taught  the  military  exercife. 
This  would  increafc  their  ftrength,  ihfpire  them 
with  courage,  and  when  their  country  tailed  for* 
their  afliftance,  would  enable  them  to  aft  in  her 
defence,  without  being  obliged  to  undergo  a  tedious 
and  troublefome  courfc  of  inftruftions,  at  a  time 
when  they  are  Icfs  fit  to  learn  new  motions,  gef- 
turcs,  &c.  * 

*  I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  matters  of  academies  now  begin 
to  put  in  practice  this  advice.  Each  of  them  ought  to  keep  a  dTill 
ferjeant  for  teaching  the  boys  the  military  exerctte.  This»  beiides 
contributing  to  their  health  and  vigour  of  body,  would  have  DMiny. 
oiher  happy  t£'ed$. 

Aa 
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An  effitminate education  will  infallibly  fpoil  the  be(^ 
natural  confticudon  i  and  if  boys  are  brought  up  in  a 
more  delicate  manner  than  even  girls  ought  to  be> 
they  will  never  be  men. 

Nor  is  the  common  education  of  girls  lefs  hurt- 
fill  to  the  conftitution  than  that  of  boys.     Mifs  is 
fet  down  to  her  frame  before  /he  can  put  on  her 
clothes;   and  is  taught  to  believe,  that  to  excel  at 
the  needle  is  the  only  thing  that  can  entitle  her  to 
general  cfleem.      It   is   unncceffary   here   to    infift 
upon  the  dangerous  confcquences  of  obliging  girls 
to  fit  too  much.     They  are  pretty  well  known,  and 
are  too  often  felt  at  a  certain  time  of  life.     But 
fuppofing  this  critical  period  to  be  got  over,  greater 
dangers  ftill  await  them  when  they  come  to  be  mo- 
thers.   Women  who  have  been  early  accuftomed  to 
a  fedentary  life,  generally  run  great  hazard  in  child- 
bed;   while   thole  who  have    been   uicd   to   romp 
about,  and  take  fufficicnt  exercife,  are  feldom  in  any 
danger. 

One  hardly  meets  with  a  girl  who  can  at  the  fame 
time  boaft  of  early  performances  by  the  needle,  and  a 
good  conftitution.  Clofe  and  early  confinement  ge- 
nerally occadons  indigeftions,  head-achs,  pale  com- 
plexions, pain  of  the  ftoi^ach,  ]pfs  of  appetite,  coughs, 
confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  deformity  of  body. 
The  laft  of  thefe  indeed  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
confidirins;  the  awkward  poftures  in  which  girls  fit 
at  many  kinds  of  needle-work,  and  the  delicate 
flaible  ftate  of  their  bodies  in  the  early  periods  of 
life. 

Would  mothers,  inftead  of  having  their  daughters 
iiiftruded  in  many  trifling  accomplilhments,  employ 
them  in  plain  work  and  houfewifery,  and  allow  them 
fcficient  exercife  in  the  open  air,  they  would  both 
nwkc  them  more  healthy  mothers,  and  more  ufeful 
ambers  of  fociety.  .  I  am  no  enemy  to  genteel 
2ceon)pliihnicnts>  but  would  have  them  only  con- 

4  iidercd 
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fidered  as  fccondary,  and  always  difrcgardcd  when 
they  impair  health. 

Many  people  imagine  it  a  great  advantage  for 
children  to  be  early  taught  to  earn  their  bread. 
This  opinion  is  certainly  right,  provided  they  were 
fo  employed,  as  not  to  hurt  their  health  or  growth ; 
but,  when  thcfc  fuffer,  fociety,  inftead  of  being  be- 
nefitted, is  a  real  lofcr  by  their  labour.  There  arc 
few  empbyments,  except  fcdcntary  »one$,  by  which 
children  can  f am  a  livelihood ;  and  if  they  be  fet 
to  thcfe  too  foon,  it  ruins  their  conftitutions.  Thus, 
by  gaining  a  few  years  from  childhood,  wc  gene- 
rally lofe  twice  as  many  in  the  latter  f>eriod  of  life, 
and  even  render  the  perfon  leis  ufeful  while  he  does 
live. 

In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
fcrvaiion,  wc  need  only  look  into  the  great  manu- 
fafturing  towns,  where  wc  (hall  find  a  puny  dege- 
nerate race  of  people,  .weak  and  fickly  all  their 
lives,  feldom  exceeding  the  middle  period  of  life; 
or  if  they  do,  being  unfit  for  bufincfs,  they  become 
a  burden  to  fociety.  Thus  arts  arid  manufadturcs, 
though  they  may  incrcafe  the  riches  of  a  country, 
are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  health  of  its  in- 
habitants. Good  policy  would  therefore  require, 
that  fuch  people  as  la|bour  during  life,  fliould  not 
be  fct  too  early  to  work.  Every  perfon  converfant 
in  the  breed  of  horfes,  or  other  working  ani-. 
mals,  knows,  that  if  they  be  fet  to  hard  labour 
too  foon,  they  never  will  turn  out  to  advantage; 
This  is  equally  true  with  rcfpcft  to  the  human 
ipecies. 

There  are  nevcrthelefs  various  ways  of  employing 
young  people,  without  hurting  their  health.  The 
eafier  parts  of  gardening,  hufbandry,  or  any  bufineft 
carried  on  without  doors,  arc  moft  proper.  Thcfc 
arc  employmcius  which  .moft  young  people  arc  fond 

I  of. 
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of,  and  fome  parts  of  them  may  always  be  adapted  to 
their  age,  tafte>  and  ftrength  *• 

Such  parents,  howevcfy  as  arc  under  the  neceffity 
of  employing  their  children  within  doors,  ought  to 
allow  them  Uiflicient  time  for  aAive  diverfions  with- 
out. This  would  both  encourage  them  to  do 
mere  work,  and  prevent  their  confticutions  from 
being  hurt. 

Some  imagine,  that  exercife  within  doors  is  fuf- 
ficicnti  but  they  are  gready  miftaken.  One  hour 
fpcnt  in  running,  or  any  other  exercife  without 
Qoors,  is  worth  ten  within.  When  children  cannot 
go  abroad,  they  may  indeed  be  exercifed  at  home. 
The  beft  method  of  doing  this,  is  to  make  them 
run  about  in  a  long  room,  or  dance.  This  laft 
kind  of  exercife,  if  not  carried  to  excels,  is  of  excel- 
lent fervicc  to  young  people.  It  cheers  the  fpirits, 
•promotes  perfpiration,  ftrcngthens  the  limbs,  &c. 
I  know  an  eminent  phyfician  who  ufed  to  fay,  that 
he  made  his  children  dance,  inftead  of  giving  thcof. 
phyfic.  It  were  well  if  more  people  followed  his 
example. 

The  COLD  BATH  may  be  confidered  as  an  aid  to 
exercife.  By  it  the  body  is  braced  and  ftrength- 
ened,  the  circulation  and  fecretions  promoted,  and» 
were  it  conduced  with  prudence,  many  difeafes,  as 
the  rickets,  ibrophula,  &c.  might  thereby  be  pre- 
vented. The  ancients,  who  took  every  method  to 
render  children  hardy  and  robuft,  were  no  ftrangers 
to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath^  and,  if  we  may  credit 
report,  the  praAice  of  immerfmg  children  daily  in 
cold  water  mufl  have  been  very  common  among  our 
anceftors. 

*  I  have  been  told  that  in  China,  where  the  police  is  the  beft  in 
tl^e  world,  all  the  children  are  employed  in  the  eafler  part  of 
gtrdeoing  and  huibandry ;  as  weeding,  gathering  Hones  off  the 
]«m!|  and  fueh  like. 

The 
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The  gi;catcft  objcdion  to  thi  uft  of  djc  cold  bath 
arifcs  from  the  fupeirftitious  prejudices  of  nurfes. 
Thcfc  arc  often  (o  ftrong,  that  it  is  impoflible  to 
bring  them  to  make  a  proper  ufc  of  it.'  I  have 
known  (bme  of  them  who  would  not  dry  a  child's 
Ikin  after  bathing  it,  left  it  fliould  dcftroy  the  effeft 
of  the  water.  Others  will  even  put  cloths  dipt  in 
the  water  upon  the  child,  and  cither  put  it  to  bed, 
or  fuSer  it  to  go  about  in  that  condition.  Some 
believe,  that  the  whole  virtue  of  the  water  depends 
upon  its  being  dedicated  to  a  particular  faint ;  while 
others  place  their  confidence  in  a  certain  number  of 
dips,  as  three,  {tveiXy  nine,  or  the  like ;  and  the 
world  could  not  perfuade  them,  if  thefedo  not  fuc- 
ceed,  to  try  it  a  little  longer.  Thus,  by  the  whims  of 
nurfes,  children  lofe  the  benefit  of  the  cold  bath,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  phyfician  from  that  medicine  arc 
often  fruftrated. 

We  ought  not,  however,  entirely  to  fet  afidc  the 
cold  bath,  becaufe  fome  nurfes  make  a  wrong  ufe  of 
it.  Every  child,  when  in  health,  fhould  at  lead 
have  its  extremities  daily  wafhed  in  cold  water.  This 
is  a  partial  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  and  is  better  than 
none.  In  winter  this  may  fufHce ;  but,  in  the  warm 
feafon,  if  a  child  be  relaxed,  or  ieem  to  have  a  ten-* 
dcncy  to  the  rickets  or  fcrophula,  its  whole  body 
ought  to  be  frequently  immerfcd  in  cold  water.  Care 
however  muft  be  taken  not  to  do  this  when  the  body 
is  hot,,  or  the  ftomach  full.  The  child  ihould  be 
dipped  only  once  at  a  time,  fhould  be  taken  out 
immediately,  and  have  its  ikin  well  rubbed  with  a 
dry  cloth. 

^he  bad  EffeSls  of  unwbolefome  Air  upon  Children. 

Fcvr  things  prove  more  deftrudbive  to  children 
than  confined  or  unwholefoQie  air.  This  is  one 
reafon  why  fo  few  of  thofe  infants,  who  are  put 
into  hofpitals,  or  parilh  workhoufcs,  live.    Thefc 

places 
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phcts  arc  gcnenilly  crowded  with  old,  fickly,  and 
infirno  people  -,  by  which  means  the  air  i$  rendered 
(6  extremely  pernicious,  that  it  beconnes  a  poifon  ta 
infants. 

Want  of  wholefome  air  is  likewife  dcftru6live 

to  many  of  the  children  born  in  great  towns.    There 

the  poorer  fort   of  inhabitants  live  in  low, .  dirty^ 

confined  houfesj  to  which  the  freih  air  has  hardly 

any  acccfi.    Though  grown  people,  who  arc  hardy 

and  robud,  may  live   in   fuch  fituations,   yet  they 

generally   prove    fatal    to   their  offspring,   few   of 

whom   arrive   at   maturity,  and  thoie  who  do  are 

weak  and  deformed.     As  fuch  people  are  not  in  a 

condition  to   carry  their  cliildren  abroad  into  the 

open  air,  we  mud  lay  our  account  with  lofmg  |:hQ 

greater  part  of  them.     Bgt  the  rich  have  not  thi$ 

excufe.     It  is  their  bufuiefs  to  fee  that  their  chili 

dren  be  daily  carried  abroad,  and  that  they  be  kept 

in  the  open  air  for  a  fufficient  time.     This  will  al-^ 

ways  fuccced  better  if  the  mother  goes  along  with 

them.     Servants  are  often  negligent  in  thefe  matters, 

and    allow    a    chikl    to    fit    or   lie   on   the    dampt 

ground,    inftead   of  leading  or  carrying   it   about. 

The  mother  furely  needs  air  at  well  as  her  children  i 

and  how  can  fhe  be  better  employed  than  in  attend-^ 

ing  them  ? 

A  very  bad  cuftom  prevails,  of  makiijg  childrcii 
flccp  in  fmall  apartments,  or  crowding  two  or  three 
beds  into  one  chamber.  Inftead  of  this,  the  nurfery 
ought  always  to  be  the  largcft  and  beft  aired  room 
in  the  hpufe.  When  children  are  confined  in  fmal| 
apaaments,.  the  air  not  only  becomes  unwholefome» 
but  the  heat  relaxes  their  folids,  renders  them  deliw 
cacc,  and  diipofes  them  to  colds  and  many  othec 
difoxders.  iior  is  the  cuftom  of  wrapping  thcn:^ 
up  too  clofe  in  cradles  lefs  pernicious.  One  would 
think  that  nurfcs  were  afraid  left  children  fhoulcl 
foB^r  by  breathing  free  alr^  as  many  of  them  ac- 
tually 
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tually  cover  the  child's  fece  while  afleep,  and  othcrti 
wrap  a  covering  over  the  whole  cradle,  by  which 
means  the  child  is  forced  to  breathe  the  fame  air 
over  and  over  all  the  time  it  flccps.  Cradles  indeed 
are  oh  many  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  and  it 
would  be  better  if  the  ufe  of  them  were  totally  laid 
afide*. 

A  child  is  generally  laid  to  flcep  with  all  its  clothes 
on  i  and  if  a  number  of  others  are  heaped  above  them, 
it  muft  be  Overheated  9  by  which  means  it  cannot  fail 
to  catch  cold  on  being  taken  out  of  the  cradle,  and 
expofed  to  the  open  air  with  only  its  ufual  clothing, 
which  is  too  frcquchriy  the  cafe. 

Children  who  are  kept  within  doors  all  day,  and 
fleep  all  night  in  warm  clofe  apartments,  may,  with 
great  propriety,  be  compared  to  plants,  nurfed  in  a 
hot-houfe,  inftead  of  the  open  air.  Though  fuch 
plants  may  by  this  means  be  kept  alive  for  fomc  time, 
they  will  never  arrive  at  that  degree  of  ftrength,  vi- 
gour, and  magnitude,  which  they  would  have  acquired 
in  the  open  air,  nor  would  they  be  able  to  btar  it 
afterwards,  ftiould  they  be  cxpofed  to  it. 

Children  brought  up  in  the  country,  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  open  air,  fliould  not  be  too 
early  fcnt  to  great  towns,  where  it  is  confined  and 
tjnwholefome.  This  is  frequently  done  with  a  view 
to  forward  their  education,  but  proves  very  hurtful 

*  It  is  amazing  how  children  efcape  fuffbcationy  eonfidering  th« 
manner  in  which  they  arc  often  rolled  up  in  flannelst  &c.  1  lately 
attended  an  infant,  whom  I  found  muffled  up  over  head  and  ears 
In  many  folds  of  flannely  though  it  was  in  the  middle  of  June,  i 
begged  for  a  little  free  air  to  the  poor  babe ;  but  though  this 
indolgeoce  was  granted  during  my  ftay»  I  found  it  always  on  my 
return  in  the  fame  fituation.  Deaths  as  might  be  expeded,  foon 
freed  the  infant  from  all  its  miferies :  but  at  was  not  in  my  power 
to  free  the  minds  of  its  parents  from  thofe  prejodices  which  proved 
latal  to  their  child. 

I  was  very  lately  called  to  fee  an  infant  which  was  faid  to 
be  expiring  in  convulfion  fits.  I  defired  the  mother  to  ftrip  the 
child,  and  wrap  it  in  a  loofe  co^xring.  k  bad  no  more  convulfion 
fiti* 

to 
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to  their  health.  All  fchools  and  feminaries  of  learning 
ought,  if  po(Iible»  to  be  fo  (rtuated  as  to  have  freih^ 
dry,  wholefbmc  air,  and  ihould  never  be  too  much 
crowded. 

Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  particular 

advantages  of  wholefome  air  to  children,  or  of  the 

bad  coniequences  which  proceed  frona  the  want  of 

it,   1  (hall  only  obfcrve,    that  of  fcvcral  thoufands 

of  children  which  have  been  under  my  care,  I  do 

not  remember  one  inllance   of  a  fmgle  child  who 

continued  healthy  in  a  clofe  confined  fituation ;  but 

have  often  known  the  mod  obftinate  difcafes  cured 

by  removing  them  from  fuch  a  fituation  to  an  open 

free  air. 

0/  Nur/es. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
choice  of  nurfcs.  This  would  be  wafting  time.  Com- 
mon fcnfe  will  direft  every  one  to  chufe  a  woman  who 
is  healthy,  and  has  plenty  of  milk  ♦.  If  (he  be  at 
the  fame  time  cleanly,  careful,  and  good-natured,  Ihc 
can  hardly  fail  to  make  a  proper  nurfe.  After  all^ 
however,  the  only  certain  proof  of  a  good  nurfe,  is 
ahcaldiy  child  upon  herbreaft.  But,  as  the  mifcon- 
duft  of  nurfes  often  proves  fatal  to  children,  it  will 
be  of  importance  to  point  out  a  few  of  their  moft . 
banefiil  errors,  in  order  to  roufe  the  attention  of  pa- 
rents, and  to  make  them  look  more  ftridtly  into  the 
conduft  of  thofe  to  whom  they  commit  the  care  of 
^cir  infant  offspring. 

Though  it  admits  of  fome  exceptions,  yet  we  may 
I27  it  down  as  a  general  rule.  That  every  woman  who 
^es  for.  hire  Jbould  be  carefully  looked  after ^  other ^ 
^^J<  flu  wUl  not  do  her  duty.  For  this  reafon  parents 
ought  always  to  have  their  children  nurfcd  under  their 

*  I  kave  often  known  people  fo  impofcd  upon,  as  to  give  an 
'■Aac  CO  a  mir/e  CP  ^  fackkd  who  had  not  one  drop  of  milk  in  her 
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own  eye,  if  pofliblc  j  and  where  this  cannot  be  done, 
they  fhould  be  extremely  circumfpcft  in  the  choice 
of  thofe  pcrfons  to  whom  they  intruft  them.  It 
is  folly  to  imagine  that  any  woman,  who  abandons 
her  own  child  to  fuckle  another  for  the  fake  of  gain, 
fhould  feel  all  the  afFedtions  of  a  parent  towards  her 
nurfling :  yet  fo  ncccffary  are  the  affeftions  in  a  nurfe, 
that,  but  for  them,  the  human  race  would  foon  be 
extinft. 

One  of  the  moft  common  faults  of  thofe  who 
mirfe  for  hire,  is  dofing  children  with  ftupefac- 
tives,  or  fuch  things  as  lull  them  afleep.  An  in- 
dolent nurfe,  who  does  not  give  a  child  fufEcient  ex- 
crcife  in  the  open  air  to  make  it  fleep,  and  does 
not  chufe  to  be  diflurbed  by  it  in  the  night,  will 
fcldoni  fail  to  procure  for  it  a  dofc  of  laudanum,  dia- 
codium,  fafFron,  or  what  anfwers  the  fame  purpofc, 
a  dofc  of  fpirits,  or  other  flrong  liquors.  Thefc, 
though  they  be  certain  poifon  to  infants,  arc  every 
day  adminillcrcd  by  many  who  bear  the  charafter  of 
very  good  nurfcs  \ 

A  nurfe  who  has  not  milk  enough  is  apt  to  ima- 
gine that  this  defcft  may  be  fupplied  by  giving  the 
child  wines,  cordial  waters,  or  other  ftrong  liquors. 
This  is  an  egregious  miftake.  The  only  thing  that 
•  has  any  chance  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  nurfe'smilk, 
muft  be  fome what  nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  as  cow's 
milk,  afs's  milk,  or  beef-tea,  with  a  little  bread.  It 
never  can  be  done  by  the  help  of  flrong  liquors. 
Thefe,  inftead  of  nourifliing  an  infant,  never  fail  to 
produce  the  contrary  efFeft. 

Children  are  often  hurt  by  nurfcs  fufFcring  them 
to  cry  long  and  vehemently.  .  This  flrains  their 
tender  bodies,  and  frequently  occafions  ruptures-, 
iniflammations  of  the  throat,   lungs,    &c.     A  child 

*  Ifainotl:er  on  vifittng  her  child  at  nurfe  finds  it  always  afleep, 
V  would  advife  her  to  removo  it  inmediately ;  otherwife  it  will  foon 
fleep  its  laft. 

"     -  4     N  never 
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never  continues  to  cry  long  without  (bmc  caufe» 
which  might  always  be  difcovcred  by  proper  at- 
tention ;  and  the  nurfe  who  can  hear  an  infant  cry 
till  it  has  almoft  fpent  itfelfj  without  endeavouring 
to  pleafe  it,  mud  be  cruel  indeed,  and  is  unworthy 
to  be  intruded  with  the  care  of  an  human  crea- 
ture. 

Nurfcs  who  deal  much  in  medicine  are  always  to 
be  fufpefted.  They  truft  to  it,  and  ncgleft  their 
duty.  I  never  knew  a  good  nurfe  who  had  her 
Godfrey's  cordial,  Daffy's  elixirs,  Dalby's  carmina- 
tive, &:c.  at  hand.  Such  generally  imagine,  that  a 
dofe  of  medicine  will  make  up  for  all  deteds  in  food, 
air,  exercife,  and  cleanlinefs.  By  errors  of  this  kind^ 
I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  one  half  the  children  who 
die  annually  in  London  lofe  their  lives. 

Albwing  children  to  continue  long  wet,  \s  another 
very  pernicious  cuftom  of  indolent  nurfes.  This  is 
not  only  difagreeable,  but  it  galls  and  frets  the  infant^ 
and,  by  relaxing  the  folids,  occafions  fcrophulas^ 
rickets,  and  other  difeafes.  A  dirty  nurfe  is  always 
to  be  fufpe^ed. 

Nature  often  attempts  to  free  the  bodies  of  chil- 
dren from  bad  humotirs,  by  throwing  them  upon  the 
ikin :  by  this  means  fevers  and  other  difeafes  are 
prevented.  .  Nurfes  are  apt  to  miftake  fuch  critical 
eruptions  for  an  itch,  or  fome  other  infeftioua 
-difordcr.  Accordingly  they  take  every  method  to 
ilrive  them  in.  In  this  way  many  children  lofe  their 
lives ;  and  no  wonder,  as  Nature  is  oppofed  in  the 
very  method  (he  takes  to  relieve  them.  It  ought  to 
be  a  rule,  which  every  nurfe  fhould  obferve,  never 
CO  (lop  any  eruption  without  proper  advice,  or  being 
wcU  aQurcd  that  it  is  not  of  a  critical  nature.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  never  to  be  done  without  previous 
evacuations. 

Loofe  ftools  is  another  method  by  which  Nature 
often  prevents  or  carries  off  the  difeafes  of  infants. 

D  2  If 
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If  thcfc  proceed  too  far,  no  doubt  they  ought  to  be. 
checked  j  but  this  is  never  to  be  done  without  the 
greatell  caution.  Nurfes,  upon  the  firft  appearance 
of  loofe  ftools,  frequently  fly  to  the  ufe  of  aftringents, 
or  fuch  things  as  bind  the  body.  Hence  inflamma- 
tory fevers,  and  other  fatal  difeafcs,  are  occafioned. 
A  dofe  of  rhubarb,  a  gentle  vomit,  or  fpme  other 
evacuation,  Ihould  always  precede  the  ufe  of  aftringent 
medicines. 

One  ofthe  greateft  faults  of  nurfes  is,  concealing 
thtf  difeafes  of  children  from  their  parents.  This  they 
are  extremely  ready  to  do,  efpecially  when  the  difeafc 
IS  the  efFeft  of  their  own  negligence.  Many  inlfances 
might  be  given  of  pcrfons  who.  have  been  rendered 
lame  for  -1&  by  a  fall  from  their  nurfe's  arms,  which 
flie,  through  fear,  concealed  till  the  misfortune  was 
paft  cure.  Every  parent  who  intrufts  a  nurfe  with 
the  care  of  a  child,  ought  to  give  her  the  ftriftcft 
charge  not'  to  conceal  the  moft  trifling  diforder  or 
misfortune  that  may  befal  it. 

We  can  fee  no  reaibn  why  a  nurfe,  who  conceals 
any  misfortune  which  happens  to  a  child  under  her 
care,   till  it  lofes  its  life  or  limbs,    fhould  not    be 

f)uniflied.  A  few  examples  of  this  would  fave  the 
ives  of  many  infants;  but  a^  there  is  litde  reafon 
to  jcxpeft  that  it  ever  will  be  the  cafe,  we  would 
cdrneftly  recommend  it  to  all  parents  to  look  care- 
fully after  their  children,  and  not  to  trufl;  fo  valu- 
able a  treafure  entirely  in  the  hands  of  an  hire- 
ling. 

No  perfon  ought  to  imagine  thefe  things  un- 
worthy of  his  attention.  On  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  children  depend  not  only  their  health  and 
ufcfulnefs  in  life,  but  likewifc  the  fafcty  and  pro- 
fperity  of  the  ftate  to  which  they  belong.  Effemi- 
nacy ever  will  prove  the  ruin  of  any  ftate  where  it 
prevaib;  and,  when  its  foundations  are  laid  in  in- 
fancy, it  can  never  afterwards  be  wholly  eradicated. 

Parents 
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Parents  who  love  their  offspring,  and  wifli  well  to 
their  country,  ought  therefore,  in  the  management  of 
their  children,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  have  a 
tendency  to  make  them  weak  or  effeminate,  and  to 
uke  every  method  in  their  power  to  render  their  coo- 
ilitudons  ilrong  and  hardy. 


-By  arts  like  thefe 


LaconianarsM  of  old  her  hardy  Tons; 

And  dome's  anconquerM  legions  QrgM  dieir  way^ 

Uaiiort,  tkro*  every  loil  in  every  clime  ^. 


CHAP.     11. 

OF  THE  LABORIOUS,  THE  SEDENTARY,  and 

THE  STUDIOUS. 

^HAT  men  arc  cxpofed  to  particular  diftafes  froiii 
*    the  occupations  which  they  follow,  is  a  faft  well 
known ;  but  to  remedy  this  evil  is  a  matter  of  fomc 
difficulty.     Moft  people  arc  under  the  neceffity  of  fol- 
lowing thole  employments  to  which  they  have  bceh 
bred,  whether  tkey  be  favourable  to  health  or  not. 
For  this  reafon,  inftead  of  inveighing,  in  a  gcner^ 
way,  as  fomc  authors  have  done,  asainft  thofe  oc« 
cupations  which  arc  hurtful  to  health,  we  (hall  en- 
deavour to  point  out  the  circumftances  in  each  of 
them  from  which  the  danger  chiefly  arifes,  and  to 
propofe   the  molt  radonal  methods  of  preventing 
It. 

Chymifts,  founders,  forgers,  glafs-makers,  and 
fcvcral  other  artifts,  arc  hurt  by  the  unwholefomc 
dir  which  they  arc  obliged  to  breathe.    This  air  is 

■^  ArmftroDg. 
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not  only  loaded  with  the  noxious  exhalations  arif- 
ing  from  metals  and  minerals,  but  is  fo  charged 
with  phlogifton  as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  expand- 
Tng  the  lungs  fufficicntly,  and  anfwering  the  other 
important  purpofes  of  refpiration.  Hence  proceed 
afthmas,  coughs,  and  confumptions  of  the  lungs, 
fo  incident  to  perfons  who  follow  thefe  employ- 
ments. 

To  prevent  fuch  confequenccs,  as  far  as  poffible,  the 
places  where  thefe  occupations  are  carried  on,  ought 
to  be  conftrufted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  difchargc 
^e  fmoke  and  other  exhalations,  and  admit  a  free 
current  of  frefti  air.  Such  artifts  ought  never  to  con- 
tinue long  at  work ;  and  when  they  give  over,  they 
Ihould  fuffcr  themlclvesto  cool  gradually^  and  put  on 
their  clothes  before  they  go  into  the  open  air.  They 
ought  never  to  drink  large  quantities  or  cold,  weak^  or 
watery  liquors,  while  their  bodies  are  hot,  nor  to  in- 
dulge in  raw  fruits,  fallads^  or  any  thing  that  is  cold 
on  the  ftomach  *.  . 

Miners,  and  all  who  work  under  ground,  are  like- 
wife  hurt  by  unwholefome  air.  The  air,  by  its  (lag- 
nation  in  deep  mines,  not  only  lofes  its  proper  fpring 
and  other  qualities  neceflary  for  refpiration,  but  is  oN 
ten  loaded  with  fuch  noxious  exhalations  as  to  become 
a  moft  deadly  poifon. 

The  two  kinds  of  air  which  prove  mod  dcftruftivc 
to  miners,  are  what  they  call  the  fire  dampy  and  the 
-  choke  damp.  In  both  cafes  the  air  becomes  a  poifon 
by  its  being  loaded  with  phlogifton.  The  danger  from 
th"  .  — *'mer  may  be  obviated  by  making  it  explode  be- 
fore *:  ^  emulates  in  too  great  quantities;  and  the 
latter  may  bt  gt  nernlly  carried  off  by  promoting  a  free 
circulation  of  air  in  the  mine. 

•  When  perfons  heated  with  labour  have  drank  cold  liquor,  they 
ought  to  continue  at  work  for  fome  time  after. 

Miners 
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Miners  arc  not  only  hurt  by  unwholefotne  air,  but 
likewife  by  the  particles  of  metal  which  adhere  to  their 
Hdn,  clothes,  &c.  Thele  are  abforbed,  or  taken  up 
into  the  body,  and  occafion  palfies,  vertigoes,  and 
other  nervous  affeftions,  which  often .  prove  fatal. 
Fallopius  obferves,  that  thofe  who  work  in  mines  of 
mercury  feldom  live  above  three  or  four  years.  Lead, 
and  fcveral  other  metals,  are  likewife  very  pernicious 
to  they  health. 

Miners  ought  never  to  go  to  work  fading,  nor  to 
condnue  too  long  at  work.  Their  food  ought  to  be 
nourifhing,  and  their  liquor  generous :  nothing  more 
certainly  hurts  them  than  living  too  low.  They  (hould 
by  all  means  avoid  coftivencfs.  This  may  either  be 
done  by  chewing  a  little  rhubarb,  or  taking  a  fuf- 
ficicnt  quantity  of  fallad  oil.  Oil  not  only  opens  the 
body,  but  fheathes  and  defends  the  inteltines  from 
the  ill  efFefts  of  the  mttals.  All  who  work  in  mines 
or  metals  ought  to  wafh  carefully,  and  to  change 
their  clothes  as  foon  as  they  give  over  working. 
Nothing  would  tend  more  to  preferve  the  health  of 
fuch  people  than  a  ftriftj  and  almoft  religious  regard 
to  clcanlinefs. 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  fmelters,  makers  of 
white  lead,  and  many  others  who  work  in  metals,  are 
liable  to  the  fame  difeafes  as  miners ;  and  ought  to  ob- 
fcrvc  the  fame  diredlions  for  avoiding  them. 
%  Tallow-chandlers,  boilers  of  oil,  and  all  who  work 
in  putrid  animal  fubftances,  are  likewife  liable  to  fuf- 
fcr  from  the  unwholefome  fmells  or  effluvia  of  thefe 
bodies.  They  ought  to  pay  the  fame  regard  to  clcan- 
linefs as  miners  i  and  when  they  are  afFeded  with 
naufea,  fickncfs,  or  indigcftion,  we  would  advife  them 
to  take  a  vomit  or  a  gentle  purge.  Such  fubftances 
ought  always  to  be  manufadlurcd  as  foon  as  poffible. 
When  long  kept,  they  not  only  become  unwholefome 
to  thofe  who  manufacture  them,  but  likewife  to  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  neighbourhood. 

0  4  If 
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It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  thFs  part  of 
our  fubjcft,  to  fpccify  the  difcafes  peculiar  to  perfona^ 
of  every  occupation ;  we  (ball  therefore  confidcr  man- 
kind under  the  general  clafies  of  Laborious ^  Se4entary^ 
and  Stu4ious. 

THE    LABORIOUS. 

Though  thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments 
are  in  general  the  moft  healthy  of  mankind,  yet  the 
nature  of  their  occupations,  and  the  places  where  they 
are  carried  on,  expofe  them  more  particularly  to  (bmc 
difcafes.  Hufbandmen,  for  example,  are  expofed  to 
all  the  vicifTitudes  of  the  weather,  which,  in  this 
country,  are  often  very  great  and  fudden,  and  occa-  , 
fion  colds,  coughs,  quinfies,  rhcumatifms,  fevers,  and 
other  acute  diforders.  They  are  likewife  forced  to 
work  hard,  and  often  to  carry  burdens  above  their 
.ftrength,  which,  by  overflraining  the  vefTcls,  occafion 
afthmas,  ruptures,  pleurifics,  &c. 

Thofe  who  labour  without  doors  are  often  affiided 
with  intermitting  fevers  or  agues,  occafioned  by  the 
frequent  vicifTitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  poor  living,  bad 
water,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  evening 
dews,  night  air,  &c.  to  which  they  are  frcquendy  ex- 
pofed. 

Such  as  bear  heavy  burdens,  as  porters,  labourers, 
&c.  are  obliged  to  draw  in  the  air  with  much  greater 
force,  and  alfo  to  keep  their  lungs  diftended  with  more 
violence  than  necefTary  for  common  rcfpiration :  by 
this  means  the  tender  velTcls  of  the  lungs  are  over- 
ftretched,  and  often  burft,  infomuch  that  a  fpitting 
of  blood  or  fever  enfues.  Hippocrates  mentions  an 
inflance  to  this  purpofe,  of  a  man,  who,  upon  awa^ 
ger,  carried  an  afs ;  but  was  foon  after  feized  with  a 
fever,  a  yomiring  of  blood,  and  a  rupture. 

Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  generally  the  efFeft  of 
mere  lazinefs,  which  prompts  people  to  do  at  once 
what  fliould  be  done  at  twice.    Somedmes  it  proceed^ 
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from  vanity  or  emulation.  Hence  it  is^  that  the 
Itrongeft  men  are  moft  commonly  hurt  by  heavy  bur- 
ckns^  hard  labour^  or  feats  of  activity.  It  is  rare  to 
find  one  who  boafts  of  his  ftrength  without  a  ropture» 
a  fpitting  of  blood,  or  fome  other  difeafe,  which  he 
reaps  as  the  fruit  of  his  folly.  One  would  imagine 
the  daily  inftances  we  have  of  the  fatal  cfFefts  of  car- 
rying great  weights,  running,  wreftling,  and  the  like^ 
would  be  lufficient  to  prevent  fuch  pradlices. 

There  are  indeed  fome  employments  which  necef- 
larily  require  a  great  exertion  of  ftrength ;  as  porters, 
blackfmiths,  carpenters,  &c.  None  ought  to  follow 
thefe  but  men  of  ftrong  body ;  and  they  (hould  never 
^xert  their  ftrength  to  the  utmoft,  nor  work  too  long. 
When  the  mufcles  are  violently  ftrained,  frequent  reft 
is  neceflary,  in  order  that  they  may  recover  their 
tone;  without  this,  the  ftrength  and  conftitution 
wUl  (bon  be  worn  out,  and  a  premature  old  age  be 
induced. 

The  erifipelas,  or  St.  Anthony*s  fire,  is  a  difcafc 
very  incident  to  the  laborious.  It  is  occafioned  by 
whatever  gives  a  fudden  check  to  the  perfpiration,  as 
drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  warm,  wet  feet, 
keeping  on  wet  clothes,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  &c.  It  is  impoflible  for  thole  who  labour 
without  doors  always  to  guard  againft  thefe  inconve- 
niences I  but  it  is  known  from  experience,  that  their 
ill  conlequeaces  might  often  be  prevented  by  proper 
care. 

-  The  iliac  paflion,  the  colic,  and  other  complaints 
of  the  bowels,  are  often  occafioned  by  the  fame  caufea 
as  the  eriftpebis ;  but  they  may  likewifc  proceed  from 
flatulent  and  indigeftible  food.  Labourers  generally 
<zi  unfcrmcnted  bread,  made  of  peas,  beans,  rye, 
and  other  windy  ingredients.  They  alfo  devour  great 
quantities  of  unripe  fruits,  baked,  ftewed,  or  raw, 
fifidi  various  kinds  of  roots  and  herbs,  upon  which 

,  they 
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tlicy  often  drink  four  milk,  ftalc  TmaH  beer,  or  .the  like. 
Such  a  mixture  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  bowels  with  wind, 
and  occafion  difeafes  of  thofe  parts. 

Inflammations,  whitloes,  and  other  difcafes  of  the 
extremities,  are  likewife  common  among  thofe  who 
labour  without  doors*  Thefe  difeafes  are  often  attri«- 
butcd  to  venom,  or  fome  kind  of  poifon :  but  they 
generally  proceed  either  from  fuddcn  heat  after  cold, 
or  the  contrary.  When  labourers,  milk-maids,  &c. 
come  from  the  field,  cold  or  wet,  they  run  to  the  fire, 
and  often  plunge  their  hands  in  warm  water,  by  which 
means  the  blood  and  other  humours  in  thofe  parts  are 
fuddenly  expanded,  and,  the  veflfels  not  yielding  fb 
•quickly,  a  (Irangulation  happens,  and  an  infiammatioa 
or  a  mortification  enfues. 

When  fuch  perfons  come  home  cold,  they  ought  to 
keep  at  a  diftance  from  the  fire  for  fome  time,  to  wafli 
their  hands  in  cold  water,  and  to  rub  them  well  with 
a  dry  cloth.  It  fomecimes  happens,  that  people  arc 
io  benumbed  with  cold,  as  to  be  quite  deprived  of 
the  ufe  of  their  limbs.  In  this  cafe  the  only  remedy 
is  to  rub  the  parts  afiedted  with  fnow,  or,  where  it. 
cannot  be  had,  with  cold  water.  If  they  be  held  nfcy 
the  fire,  or  plunged  into  warm  water,  a  mortification 
will  generally  enfue. 

Labourers  in  the  hot  feafon  are  apt  to  lie  down 
and  fleep  in  the  fun.  T/iis  pradlice  is  fo  dangerous, 
that  they  often  awake  in  a  burning  fever.  Thefe  ar- 
dent fevers,  which  prove  fo  fatal  about  the  end  of 
fummer  and  beginning  of  autumn,  are  frequently  oc- 
cafioned  by  this  means.  When  labourers  leavd  off 
work,  which  they  ought  always  to  do  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  they  fliould  go  home,  or  at  lead  get  un- 
der fome  cover  where  they  may  repofe  themfelves  in 
fafcty. 

Many  people  follow  their  employments  in   the 
fields  from  morning  till  night,   without  eating  any 

thing. 
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thing.  This  cannot  fail  to  hurt  their  health.  How- 
ever homely  their  fare  be,  they  ought  to  have  it  at 
regular  times ;  and  the  harder  they  work,  the  more 
frequently  they  Ihould  eat.  If  the  humours  be  not 
•frequently  repleniftied  with  frefti  nourilhment,  they 
foon  become  putrid,  and  produce  fevers  of  the  very 
nvorft  kind.  ^ 

Many  peafants  are  extremely  carclefs  with  refpeft  to 
^hat  they  eat  or  drink,  and  often,  through  mere  indo- 
lence, ufe  unwholefome  food,  when  they  might,  for 
the  fime  expence,  have  that  which  is  wholcfome.  la 
Ibmc  parts  of  Britain,  the  peafants  are  too  carclcfseven 
to  take  the  trouble  of  drefTing  their  own  visuals. 
Such  people  would  live  upon  one  meal  a-day  in  indo- 
lence, rather  than  labour,  though  it  were  to  procure 
them  the  greatcft  affluence. 

Fevers  of  a  very  bad  kind  are  often  occaHoaed 
among  labourers  by  poor  living.     W  hen  the  bodj  is 
not  fufficiently  nouriflied,  the  humours  become  riti- 
ated,  and  the  folids  weak;    from  whence  the  moft 
fatal  confequences  enfue.     Poor  living  is  likewife  pro- 
duftive  of  many  of  thofe  cutaneous  difeafcs  fo. fre- 
quent among  the  lower  clafs  of  people.     It  is  remark^ 
able  that  cattle,    when   pinched  in  their  food^  arc 
generally  affcAed  with  difeafes  of  the  ikin,  which  kU 
dom  fail  to  difappcar  when  they  are  put  upon  a  good 
pafture.     This  fliews  how  much  a  good  ftate  of  the 
humours  depends  upon  a  fufficient  quantity  of  proper 
nourilhment. 

Poverty  not  only  occafions,  but  aggravates,  many 
of  the  diieafes  of  the  laborious.  Few  of  them  have 
niuch  forcfight  5  and,  if  they  had,  it  is  fcldom  in  their 
power  to  fave  any  thing.  They  are  glad  to  make  a 
^ift  to  live  from  day  to  day ;  and  when  any  difeafe 
overtakes  them,  they  are  mifcrable  indeed.  Here  the 
godlike  virtue  of  charity  ought  always  to  exert  itfclf. 
To  relieve  the  induftrious  poor  in  diftrcfs,  is  furcly 
^  moft  exalted  aft  of  religion  and  humanity.    They 

alone^ 
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ftlone,  who  are  witiiefles  of  thofc  fccncs  of  calamity, 
can  form  a  notion  of  what  numbers  perifh  in  difeafcs, 
for  want  of  proper  afllftance,  and  even  for  want  of  the 
licceffaries  of  life. 

Labourers  are  often  hurt  by  a  fooli(h  emulation, 
which  prompts  them  to  vie  with  one  another,  till 
they  overheat  thcmfelvcs  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  oc- 
cafion  a  fever,  or  even  to  drop  down  dead.  Such  as 
wantonly  throw  away  their  lives  in  this  manner,  de- 
ferve  to  be  looked  upon  in  no  better  light  than  ielf- 
murderers. 

The  office  of  a  foldieVy  in  time  of  war,  may  be 
ranked  among  the  laborious  employments.  Soldiers 
fufer  many  hardfhips  from  the  inclemency  of  feafons, 
lorg  marches,  bad  provifions,  hunger,  watching,  un- 
iVholefome  climates,  bad  water,  &c.  Thefe  occafion 
fevers,  fluxes,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal  difeafes, 
wHch  generally  do  greater  execution  than  the  fword, 
elpcciaUy  when  campaigns  are  continued  too  late  in  the 
fcafon.  A  few  weeks  of  cold  rainy  weather  will  often 
prove  more  fatal  than  an  engagement. 

Thofe  who  have  the  command  of  armies  Ihould  take 
care  that  their  foldiers  be  well  clothed  and  well  fed. 
They  ought  alfo  to  finifli  their  campaigns  in  due  fea- 
fon,  and  to  provide  their  men  with  dry  and  well-aired 
winter  quarters.  Thefe  rules,  taking  care,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  keep  the  fick  at  a  proper  diftance  from  thofc 
in  health,  would  tend  greatly  to  prefervc  the  lives  of 
the  foldiery  *. 

Sailors 

*  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted^  that  foldiers  faffer  not  lefs  from 
indolenee  and  intern peiance  in  time  of  peaces  than  from  hanl- 
ihips  in  time  of  war.  If  men  are  idle  they  will  be  vicious.  Jt 
would  therefore  be  of  great  importance,  could  a  fcheme  be  formed 
for  rendering  the  miliury,  in  times  of  peace«  both  more  healthy 
and  more  urct'ul.  Thefe  de Arable  objeds  mighty  in  our  opinioBt 
-be  cbtaifiedy  by  employing  them  for  ibme  hours  every  day,  and 
Jtdvancing  th«ir  pay  accordingly,  ^y  this  means,  idlenefs,  the 
norher  of  vice,  might  be  prevented,  the  price  of  labour  lowered, 
public  works,  as  hart>6ttrs,  eanirfs,  turnpike  roads,  &c.  might  be 
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'  Sailors  may  alfo  be  numbered  among  the  labori* 
ous.  They  undergo  great  hardfliips  from  change 
of  dimate,  the  violence  of  the  weather,  hard  labour, 
bad  provifions,  &c.  Sailors  are  of  fo  great  import- 
ance both  to  the  trade  and  fafety  of  this  kingdom, 
that  too  much  pains  can  never  be  beftowcd  in  point** 
ing  out  the  means  of  prcferving  their  lives. 

One  great  fource  of  the  difcafcs  of  fea-fkring  peo«« 
pic  is  cxcefs.  When  they  get  on  (hore,  after  hav- 
ing been  long  at  fea,  without  regard  to  the  climate, 
or  their  own  conftitutions>  they  plunge  headlong 
inro  all  manner  of  riot,  and  often  perQft  till  a  fever 
puts  an  end  to  their  lives.  Thus  intemperance,  and 
not  the  climate,  is  often  the  caufc  why  fo  many  of 
our  brave  failors  die  on  foreign  coafts.  Such  people 
ought  not  to  live  too  low;  but  they  will  find  modera- 
tion the  beft  defence  againft  fevers  and  many  other 
maladies. 

Sailors,  when  on  duty,  cannot  avoid  fometimeg 
getting  wet.  When  this  happens,  they  (hould  change 
their  clothes  as  foon  as  they  are  relieved,  and  take 
every  method  to  reftore  the  perfpiration.  They 
ftioidd  not,  in  this  cafe,  make  too  free  with  fpirits 
or  other  ftrong  liquors,  but  (hould  rather  dnnk  them 
diluted  with  warm  water,  and  go  immediately  to  bed, 
vfhcrc  a  found  flccp  and  a  gentle  fweat  would  fet  all  to 
lights. 

But  the  health  of  failors  fufFers  mod  from  un- 
wholefome  food-  The  conflant  ufe  of  falted  pro- 
made  without  hurting  manufa^urcj ;  and  foldiers  might  be  eo-- 
ablcd  to  uiaxry  and  Qnng  up  children.  A  fcheme  of  this  kiad 
might  eafily  be  condufted,  fo  as  not  to  deprefs  the  martial  fpirit, 
provided  the  men  vtrc  only  to  work  four  or  five  hours  cvtry  day, 
aod  always  to  work  without  doors :  no  foldiers  (hould  be  faifervd 
to  work  coo  long,  or  to  follow  any  iedentary  employment.  Se. 
denury  employments  render  men  weak  and  effeminate,  quite  unfit 
for  the  hardAiipt  of  war  :  whereas  working  for  a  few  hours  every 
day  without  doors,  would  enure  them  to  tae  weather^  brace  their 
serves,  and  increafe  their  ftrength  and  courage. 
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▼ifioAs  vitiates  their  humours,  and  occafions  the 
icurvy,  and  other  obftinace  maladies.  It  is  no  eafyr 
matter  to  prevent  this  difeafc  in  long  voyages ;  yet  wc 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  much  aught  be  done  to- 
wards efieding  fo  defirable  an  end,  were  due  pains 
bcftowcd  for  that  purpofc.  For  example,  various 
roots,  greens,  and  fruits,  might  be  kept  a  long  time 
at  fea,  as  onions,  potatoes,  cabbages,  lemons, 
oranges,  tamarinds,  apples,  &c.  When  fruits  cannot 
be  kept,  the  juices  of  them,  either  frelh  or  fer- 
nicntcd,  may.  With  thefe  all  the  drink,  and  even 
the  ibod  of  the  (hip's  company,  ought  to  be  acidu* 
lated  in  long  voyages. 

Stale  bread  and  beer  likewife  contribute  to  vitiate 
the  humours.  Elour  will  keep  for  a  long  time  on 
boarc,  of  which  frclh  bread  might  frequently  be  made. 
Malt  too  might  be  kept,  and  infufed  with  boiling 
water  ac  any  time.  This  liquor,  when  drank  even 
in  forn  of  wort,  is  very  wholefome,  and  is  found  to 
be  an  antidote  againft  the  fcurvy.  '  Small  wines  and 
cyder  .tiight  likewife  be  plentifully  laid  in ;  and 
ihould  :hey  turn  four,  they  would  Hill  be  ufcful  as 
vinegar.  Vinegar  is  a  great  antidote  againft  diieafes, 
and  (hotld  be  ufed  by  all  travellers,  efpccially  at  fea. 
It  may  cither  be  mixed  with  the  water  they  drink,  or 
taken  in  their  food. 

Such  animals  as  can  be  kept  alive,  ought  likewife 
to  be  carried  on  board,  as  hens,  ducks,  pigs,  &c. 
Frefh  broths  made  of  portable  foup,  and  puddings 
made  of  peas  or  other  vegetables,  ought  to  be  ufed 
plentifully.  Many  other  things  will  readily  occur  to 
people  converfant  in  thefe  matters,  which  would 
tend  to  prcferve  the  health  of  that  brave  and  ufeful 
fct  of  men  *. 

Wc 

*  Our  coantryiDaiiy  the  celebrated  Captua  Cook,  hat  (hewn 
liow  far,  by  proper  care  and  atteution,  the  difeaTcs  formerly  fo 
liital  to  feamen  may  be  prevented.  In  a  voyage  of  three  years 
and  eighteen  days,  during  which  he  was  expofed  to  every  climate, 
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Wc  have  rcafon  to  believe,  if  due  attention  were 
paid  to  the  diet,  air,  cloathing,  and  above  all  thihgs( 
to  the  cleanKnefs  of  fea-faring  people,  they  would  be 
the  mod  healthy  let  of  men  in  the  world  j  but  when 
thcfc  are  negleftcd,  the  very  reverfc  will  happen. 

The  bcft  medical  antidote  that  we  can  recommend 

to  failors  or    foldiers  on   foreign  coafts,  efpeciaily 

where   dampnefs  prevails,    is    the   Peruvian  n  bark. 

This  will  often  prevent  fevers,  and  other  fatal  dif- 

eaics.    About  a  drachm  of  it  may  be  chewed  every 

day;  or  if  this  Ihould  prove  difagreeable,  an  ounce 

of  bark,  with  half  an  ounce  of  orange  peel,  and  two 

drachms  of  fnake-root  coarfcly  powdered,  may  be 

infufcd  for  two  or  three  days  in  an  Englifli  quart  of 

brandy,  and  half  a  wine  glafs  of  it  taken  twice  or 

thrice  a-  day,  when  the  ftomach  is  empty.     This  has 

been  found  to  be  an  excellent  antidote  againfl:  fluxes, 

putrid,  intermitting,  and  other  fevers,  in  unhealthy 

climates.     It  is  not  material  in  what  form  this  me^ 

dicine  is  taken.     It  may  either  be  infufcd  in  water, 

wine,  or  fpirits,    as  recommended  above,   or  made 

into  an  elcduary  with  fyrup  of  lemons,  oranges,  or 

the  like. 

THE  SEDENTARY. 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  man  than  a  fcdcntary  life,  yet  this  clafs 
comprehends  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  fpecies. 
Aimed  the  whole  female  world,  and  in  manufadluring 
countries,  the  major  part  of  the  males,  may  be  reck- 
oned fcdcntary  *. 

AgricuU 

^rom  the  520  north  to  the  y\**  of  fouth  latitude,  of  one  hundred 
aod  eighteen  men,  compnfing  the  (hip's  company,  he  lod  only 
^»  who  died  of  a  phtbifis  pulmonalis.  The  principal  means  he 
oi'^were,  to.preferve  a  ilrid  attention  to  deanlinefs,  to  procure 
Abiindance  of  vegetables  and  frelh  provifions,  efpeciaily  good 
"^^cer,  and  to  allow  his  people  fu£icient  time  for  red. 

*  The  appellation  of  fedenury  has  generally  been  given  only 
^  the  Hudious ;  wc  can  fee  no  rcafon,  however,  for  rcllrkVmg  it 
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Agriculture,  the  iirft  and  mod  healthful  of  all 
'  employments,  is  now  followed  by  few  who  are  able 
to  carry  on  any  other  bufinefs.  But  thofe  who  ima* 
gine  that  the  culture  of  the  earth  is  not  fufficient  to 
employ  all  its  inhabitants,  are  greatly  miftaken. 
An  ancient  Roman,  we  are  told,  could  maintain 
his  family  from  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  ground. 
So  might  a  modern  Briton,  if  he  would  be  con- 
isnted  to  live  like  a  Roman.  This  (hews  what  an 
immenfe  increaie  of  inhabitants  Britain  might  ad- 
mit of,  and  all  of  them  live  by  the  culture  of  the 
ground. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  iburce  of  domeftic  riches. 
Where  it  is  ncgleftcd,  whatever  wealth  may  be  im- 
ported from  abroad,  poverty  and  mifery  will  abound 
at  home.  Such  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  fluctuating 
ftate  of  trade  and. manufactures,  that  thoufands  of 
people  may  be  in  full  employment  to-day  and  in  beg- 
gary to-morrow.  This  can  never  happen  to  thofe 
who  cultivate  the  ground.  They  can  eat  the  fruit  of 
their  labour,  and  can  always  by  induftry  obtain,  at 
leaft,  the  neceilarics  of  life. 

Though  fedentary  employments  are  neceflary, 
yet  there  fcems  to  be  no  reafon  why  any  perfon 
ihould  be  confined  for  life  to  thefe  alone.  Were 
fuch  employm,ents  intermixed  with  the  more  aftivc 
and  laborious,  they  would  never  do  hurt.  It  is 
conftant  confinement  that  ruins  the  health.  A  man 
may  not  be  hurt  by  fitting  five  or  fix  hours  a-day ; 
but  if  he  is  obliged  to  fit  ten  or  twelve,  he  will  loon 
become  difcafed. 

But  It  is  not  want  of  exercife  alone  which  hurts 
fedentary  people ;  they  likewife  fuflfcr  from  the  con- 
fined air  which  they  breathe.     It  is  very  common 

io  them  alone.  Many  artificers  may,  with  as  mach  propriety,  be 
denomiQated  fedentary  as  the  ftudious,  with  this  particular  difad* 
vantage,  that  they  are  often  obliged  to  (it  in  very  awkward  pof^ 
t^res,.  which  the  ftudious  need  not  do»  anlefs  they  pieafe. 

to 
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CO  fee  ten  or  a  dozen  uylors  *,  or  ftay  makers,  for 

cxainpie,  crowded  into  one  fmall  apartment,  where 

there  b  hardly  room   for   one   perfbn  to  breathe 

freely.      In   this  (ituation    they   generally  continue 

for  many  hours  at  a  time,  often  with  the  addition 

of  feveral  candks,  which  tend  likewiie  to  wade  the 

air,  and  render  it  lefs  Ht  for  refpiracion.     Air  that 

is  breathed  repeatedly  becomes  unfit  for  expanding 

the  lungs.   This  is  one  caufe  of  the  phthifical  coughs, 

and  other  complaints  of  the  breall,  fo  incident  to 

fedentary  artificers. 

Even  the  perfpiration  from  a  great  number  of 
perfons  pent  up  together,  renders  the  air  unwhole- 
ibme.      The    danger    from    this    quarter    will    be 
greatly  encreafed,  if  any  one  of  them  happens  to 
have  bad  lungs,  or  to  be  otherwife  difeafed.     Thofe 
who   fit  near  him,    being  forced   to   breathe  the 
iame  air,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  infeAed,    It  would 
be  a  rare  thing,  however,  to  find  a  dozen  of  fe- 
dentary people  all  in  good  health.     The  danger  of 
crowding  them  together  muft  therefore  be  evident  to 
every  one. 

Many  pf  thofe  who  follow  fedentary  employ- 
ments are  conftandy  in  a  bending  pofture,  as  ihoe- 
makcrs,  taylors,  cutlers,  &c.  Such  a  fituation  is 
extremely  hurtful.  A  bending  pofture  obftrudls  all 
I  the  vital  motions,  and  of  courfe  muft:  deftroy  the 
'  Mth.  Accordingly  we  find  fuch  artificers  generally 
complaining  of  indigeftions,  flatulences,  hcad-acbs^ 
P^ins  of  the  bread,  &c. 

*  A  perfoo  of  obfervation  in  that  line  of  life  told  me*  that 

^oft  Ujlort  die  of  confumptions ;  which  he  atiribated  chiefly  to 

^  nn^roarable  poiluret  in  which  they,fic,  and  the  ttnwholefome« 

^  of  thofe  places  where  their  bafinefs  is  carried  on.     If  mors 

j[^<ev^  lyis-  HOC  paid  to  profit  than  to  the  prefervation  of  bamaii 

uves,  this  evil  might  be  eafily  remedied ;  bat  while  nufters  only 

^  (heir  own  IntereA*  nothing  will  be  dooe  for  ;he  iafety  of  their 
■trvaaii, 
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The  aliment  in  fcdcntary  people,  inftcad  of  be- 
ing jpuQied  forwards  by  an  cricdl  pofturc,  and  the 
adion  of  the  mufcles,  is  in  a  manner  confined 
in  the  bowels.  Hence  indigeftions,  coftivcncfs, 
wind,  and  other  hypochondriacal  affections,  the 
conftant  companions  of  the  fedentary.  Indeed 
jione  of  the  excretions  can  be  duly  performed 
where  exercife  is  wanting;  and  when  the  matter 
Nvhich  ought  to  be  dilcharged  in  this  way  is  re- 
tained too  long  in  the  body,  it  muft  have  bad 
effects,  as  it  is  again  taken  up  into  the  mafs  of 
humours. 

A  bending  pofture  is  likewife  hurtful  to  the 
lungs.  When  this  organ  is  comprcffcd,  the  air 
cannot  have  free  accels  into  all  its  parts,  fo  as  to 
expand  them  properly.  Hence  tubercles,  adhe- 
fions,  &c.  are  formed,  which  often  end  in  con- 
fumptions.  Befides,  the  proper  adlion  of  the  lungs 
being  abfoluteJy  neceffary  for  making  good  blood, 
when  that  organ  fails,  the  humours  foon  become 
tiniverfally  depraved,  and  the  whole  conftitution  goes 
to  wreck. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  not  only  hurt  by  preflurc 
on  the  bowels,  but  alfo  on  the  inferior  extremities, 
which  obftrufts  the  circulation  in  thefc  parts,  and 
renders  them  weak  and  feeble.  Thus  taylors,  fhoc- 
imakcrs,  &c.  frequently  lofe  the  ufc  of  their  legs 
altogether:  befides,  the  blood  and  humours  are,  by 
ftagnation,  vitiated,  and  the  perfpiration  is  obllruAed  i 
from  whence  proceed  the  fcab,  ulcerous  fores,  foul 
blotches,  and  other  cutaneous  difeafcs  fo  common 
among  fedentary  artificers. 

A  bad  figure  of  body  is  a  very^  common  confc- 
quencc  of  clofe  application  to  fedentary  employments. 
The  fpine,  for  example,  by  being  continually  bent, 
puts  on  a  crooked  fhape,  and  generally  remains  fo 
ever  after.  •  But  a  bad  figure  of  body  has  alrc^y 
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"been  obfcrvcd  to  be  hurtful*  to  health,  ias  the  vital 
funflions  arc  thereby  impeded. 

A  fedcntarv  life  feldom  fails  to-'occafion  an  uni* 
verfal  relaxation  of  the  folids.  TkL)  is  the  grea( 
fourcc  from  whence  moft  of  the  difcafes  of  feden- 
tary  people  flow.  The  fcrophula,  confumption, 
hyfterics,  and  nervous  difcafes,  now  fo  common, 
were  very  little  known  in  this  country  before  fcden* 
tary  artificers  became  fo  numc;*ous ;  and  they  arc 
very  little  known  dill  among  fuch  of  our  people  as 
follow  aftive  employments  without  doors,  though 
in  great  towns  at  lead  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants 
aft  afflifted  with  them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  remedy  thofe  evils,  becaufe 
many  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a  fcdcntary 
life,  like  rickctty  children,  lofe  all  inclination  for 
cxcrcifc;  we  fhall,  however,  throw  out  a  few 
hints  with  refpeft  to  the  moll  likely  means  for  pre- 
fcrving  the  health  of  this  ufcful  fct  of  people,  which 
ibmc  of  them,  we.  hope,  will  be  wife  enough  to 
take. 

It  has  been  already  obfcrvcd,  that  fcdentary  artifi- 
cers are  often  hurt  by  their  bending  pofturc.  They 
ought  therefore  to  (land  or  fit  as  crc6t  as  the  nature  of 
their  employments  will  permit.  They  fliould  like- 
wife  change  their  pofture  frequently,  andftiould  never 
fit  roo  long  at  a  time,  but  leave  oflf  work,  and 
walk,  ride,  run,  or  do  any  thing  that  will  promote 
the  vital  funftions. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  generally  allowed  too  little 
time  for  exercife:5  yet  Ihort  as  it  i$,  they  feldom  em- 
ploy it  properly.  A  journeyman  taylor  or  weaver, 
for  example,  inftead^pf  walking  abroad  for  exercifc 
and  frcfli  air,  at  his  houfs  of  leUbrc,  fihufes  often  to 
fpend  them  in  a  public-houfe,  or  in  playing  at  fome 
fcdcntary  game,  by.  which  he  generally  lofei  both  his 
lime  and  his  money.  ^ 
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The  awkward  poftures  in  which  tnany  fcdcntary 
artificers  work,  feetn  rather  to  be  the  effeft  of  cuftom 
than  necefllty.  For  example,  a  table  might  furely 
be  contrived  for  ten  or  a  dozen  taylors  to  fit  round 
with  liberty  for  their  legs  either  to  hang  down,  or 
reft  upon  a  foot- board,  as  they  fkould  chu(e.  A 
i^ct  might  likewife  be  cut  out  for  each  perfon,  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  he  might  fit  as  conveniendy  for 
working  as  in  the  prelent  mode  of  fitting  crofs- 
legged. 

All  fcdentary  artificers  ought  to  pay  the  moft  re- 
ligious regard  to  cleanlinefs.  Both  their  fituation 
and  occupations  render  this  highly  neceflary.  No- 
thing would  contribute  more  to  preferve  their 
health,  than  a  ftrid  attention  to  it:  and  fuch  of 
Ahem  as  negleft  it,  not  only  run  the  hazard  of 
loiing  health,  but  of  becoming  a  nuifance  to  their 
neighbours. 

•  Sedenury  people  ought  to  avoid  food  that  is 
windy  or  hanj  of  digeftion,  and  fiiould  pay  the 
ftridcft  regard  to  fobriety.  A  perfon  who  works 
hard  without  doors  will  foon  throw  off  a  debauch ; 
but  one  who  fits  has  by  no  noeans  an  equal  chance. 
Hence  it  often  happens,  that  fcdentary  people  arc 
ieized  with  fevers  after  hard  drinking.  When  fuch 
perfons  feel  their  ipirits  low,  inftead  of  running  id 
the  tavern  for  relief,  they  fliould  ride  or  walk  in  the 
f!ek]s.  This  would  renK)ve  the  complaint  more 
efieftually  than  ftrong  liquor,  and  would  never  hurt 
the  conftitution. 

.Infiead  of  mukiplying  rules  for  preferving  the 
health  of  the  fcdentary,  we  fliall  recommend  to  them 
the  following  general  plan,  viz-  That  every  perfoa 
who  follows  a  fcdentary  employment  fliould  cuhi* 
vate  a  piece  of  ground  with  bis  own  hands.  This 
be  might  dig,  plant,  fow,  and  weed  at  leifure 
hours,  fa^as  to  make  it  both  an  exercife  and  amufe- 
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menti  while  ic  produced  many  of  the  necelTaries  of 
life.  After  working  an  hour  in  a  garden,  a  man 
will  return  with  more  keennefs  to  his  employment 
within  doors^  than  if  he  had  been  all  the  while 
idle. 

Labouring  the  ground  is  every  way  conducive  to 
health.  It  not  only  gives  exerciie  to  every  part 
of  the  body»  but  the  very  fmell  of  the  earth  and 
frefh  herbs  revives  and  cheers  the  fpirits,  whilft  the 
perpetual  profped  of  fomcthing  coming  to  maturity, 
delights  and  entertains  the  mind.  We  are  fo  formed 
as  to  be  always  pleafed  with  fomewhat  in  profpeA, 
however  diftant  or  however  trivial.  Hence  the  hap- 
pinefs  that  moft  men  feel  in  planting,  fowing,  build- 
ing, &c.  Theie  fcem  to  have  been  the  chief  em^ 
payments  of  the  taort  early  ages :  andj  when  kingi 
and  conquerors  cultivated  the  ground,  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  they  knew  as  well  wherein  true  happi* 
neis  confifted  as  we  do. 

It  may  fecm  romantic  to  recommend  gardening 
to  manufa£hirers  in  great  towns  i  but  obfervation 
proves  that  the  plan  is  very  pra£licable.  In  the 
town  of  Sheffield,  in  York(hire,  where  the  great  iroa 
manu&dhire  is  carried  on,  there  is  hardly  a  Journey'* 
man  cutler  who  does  not  pofTcfs  a  piece  ot  ground, 
which  he  cultivates  as  a  garden.  This  pradice  has 
many  falutary  effeds.  It  not  only  induces  thefe 
people  to  take  exercife  without  doors,  but  alfo  to 
eat  many  greens,  roots,  &c.  of  their  own  growth, 
which  they  would  never  think  of  purchafing. 
There  can  be  no  reafon  why  manufafturcrs  in  any 
other  town  in  Great  Britain  (hould  not  follow  the 
iame  plan.  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  in  fuch 
a  place  ns  London  a  plan  of  this  kind  is  not  pradi^ 
cable :  yet  even  there,  fcdentary  artificers  may  find 
opportunities  of  taking  air  and  exercife,  if  they  chufe 
to  embrace  them. 

E  3  Mechanics 
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Mechanics  arc  too  much  inclined  to  crowd  into 
great  towns.  The  fituation  may  have  fomc  advan- 
tages ;  but  it  has  likewife  many  difadvantages.  .  All 
mechanics  who  live  in  the  country  have  it  in  their 
power  to  cultivate  a  piece  of  ground ;  which  indeed 
inoft  of  them  do.  This  not  only  gives  them  cxer- 
cife,  but  enables  them  to  live  more  comfortably. 
So  far  at  lead  as  my  obfcrvation  extends,  mecha- 
nics who  live  in  the  country  are  far  more  happy 
than  thofe  in  great  towns.  They  enjoy  better  health, 
live  in  greater  affluence,  and  fcldom  fail  to  rear  a 
healthy  and  numerous  oflfepring. 

In  a  word,  excrcifc  without  doors,  in  one  fhapc  or 
another,  is  abfolutely  neccffary  to  health.  Thofe  who 
negleft  it,  though  they  may  for  a  while  drag  out  life, 
can  hardly  be  faid  to  enjoy  it.  Weak  and  effeminate^ 
they  languifh  for  a  few  years,  and  foon  drop  into  an 
Aintimely  grave* 
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Intenfe  thinking  is  fodeftrudlivc  to  health,  that  few 
inftances  can  be  produced  of  ftudious  pcrfons  who 
are  ftrong  and  healthy.  Hard  ftudy  always  implies 
a  fedcntary  life  \  and  when  intenfe  thinking  is  joined 
to  the  want  of  exercife,  the  confcquences  muft  be  bad. 
We  have  frequently  known  even  a  few  months  of 
clofe  application  to  ftudy  ruin  an  excellent  conftitu- 
tion,  by  inducing  a  train  of  nervous  complaints  which 
could  never  be  removed.  Man  is  evidently  not 
formed  for  continual  thought  more  than  for  perpetual 
aftion,  and  would  be  as  foon  worn  out  by  the  one  as 
by  the  other. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body^ 
that,  by  its  influence,  the  whole  vital  motions  may 
be  accelerated  or  retarded,  to  almoll  any  degree. 
Thus  cheerfulnefs  and  mirth  quicken  the  circu- 
lation, and  promote  all  the  fccrctions  \  whereas  fad- 
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wfs  and  profound  thought  never  fail  to  retard  them,. 
Hence  it  would  appear,  that  even  a  degree  of  thought- 
JefTnefs  is  ncceflary  to  health.  Indeed  the  perpetual 
thinker  fcldom  enjoys  either  health  or  fpirits ;  while 
the  perlbn,  who  can  hardly  be  faid  to  think  at  all,  ge- 
nerally enjoys  both. 

Perpetual  thinkers,  as  they  arc  called,  fcldom 
think  long.  In  a  few  years  they  generally  become 
quite  ftupid,  and  exhibit  a  melancholy  proof  how 
readily  the  greateft  blcflings  may  be  abufed.  Think- 
ing, like  every  thing  clfe,  when  carried  to  extreme, 
becomes  a  vice;  nor  can  any  thing  afford  a  greater* 
proof  of  wifdom,  than  for  a  man  frcquendy  and  fea-  ' 
ibnably  to  unbend  his  mind.  This  may  generally 
be  done  by  mixing  in  cheerful  company,  adive  di- 
vcrfions,  or  the  like. 

Inftcad  of  attempting  to  inveftigatc  the  nature  of 
that  conncftion  which  fubfifts  between  the  mind  and 
body,  or  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  they 
mutually  affeft  each  other,  we  (hall  only  mention 
thofc  difcafcs  to  which  the  learned  are  more  peculiarly 
liable^  and  endeavour  to  point  out  the  means  of  avoid- 
iBg  them. 

Studious  perfons  arc  very  fubjeft  to  the  gout.  This 
painful  difcafe  in  a  great  meafure  proceeds  from  in- 
digeftion,  and  an  obftrufted  perfpiration.  It  is  im- 
poflible  that  the  man  who  fits  from  morning  till  night' 
Ihould  either  digeft  his  food,  or  have  any  of  the  fe- 
crctions  in  due  quantity.  But  when  that  matter  which, 
Ihould  be  thrown  off  by  the  (kin,  is  retained  in  the 
body,  and  the  humours  are  not  duly  prepared,  dif- 
cafcs muft  cnfue. 

The  (ludious  are  like  wife  very  liable  to  the  (lone 
^  gravel.  JExercifc  greatly  promotes  both  the 
ferction  and  difchargc  of  urine;  confcquently  a 
ftdcntary  life  muft  hive  the  contrary  effedl.  Any 
one  may  be  fatisfied  of  this  by  obferving,  that  he 
pai^s  much  tfiore  urine  by  day  than  in  the  night, 
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and  alfo  when  he  walks  or  rides,   than  when  he 
fits. 

The  circulation  in  the  liver  being  flow,  obftruc- 
tjons  in  that  organ  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  confe- 
Guencc  of  inaftivity.  Hence  fedentary  people  are 
'frequently  afflidted  with  fchirrous*  livers.  But  the 
proper  fecretion  and  difcharge  of  the  bile  is  fo  necef- 
iary  a  part  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  that  where  thefe 
are  not  duly  performed,  the  health  muft  foon  be  im-> 
paired.  Jaundice,  indigellion,  lofs  of  appetite,  and 
a  wafting  of  the  whole  body,  feldom  fail  to  be  the 
confcqucncesof  a  vitiated  ftatc  of  the  l|vcr  or  obftruc* 
tions  of  the  bile. 

Few  difeafcs  prove  more  fatal  to  the  ftiidious  than 
confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  has  already  been  ob« 
ferved,  that  this  organ  cannot  be  duly  expanded  in 
thofe  who  do  not  take  proper  exercife ;  and  where 
that  is  the  cafe,  obftrudlions  and  adhefions  will  en- 
fue.  Not  only  want  of  exercife,  but  the  pofturc 
in  which  ftudious  perfons  generally  fit,  is  very 
hurtful  to  the  lungs.  Thofe  who  read  or  write 
inuch  are  ready  to  contradt  a  habit  of  bending  for- 
wards, and  often  prefs  with  their  breaft  upon  a 
table  or  bench.  This  pdlure  cannot  fail  to  hurt  the 
lungs. 

The  functions  of  the  heart  may  likewife  by  this 
means  be  injured.  I  remember  to  have  feen  a  man 
opened,  whofe  pericardium  adhered  to  the  breaft^ 
bone  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  obftruA  the  motion  of 
the  heart,  and  occafion  his  death.  The  only  pro- 
bable caufe  that  could  be  a0igned  for  this  fingukir 
fymptom  was,  that  the  man,  whole  bufmefs  was 
waiting,  ufed  conftantly  to  (it  in  a  bending  pofture, 
with  his  brea({:  prefilng  upon  the  edge  of  a  plain' 
tabic. 

No  perfen  can  enjoy  health  who  does  not  pro* 
perly  dige(t  his  food.  Buf  inten(c  thiokiog  and 
inadllyicy  never  ^il  to  weakea  the  powers  of  di- 
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gtftion.  Hence  the  humours  become  crude  and  viti- 
tMd,  the  folids  weak  and  relaxed,  and  the  whole  con* 
ftitution  goes  to  ruin. 

Loi^  and  intenfe  thinking  often  occafions  griev* 
ous  head-achs,  which  bring  on  vertigoes,  apo« 
plexies,  palfies,  and  other  fatal  diforders.  The  bed 
way  to  prevent  thefc  is,  never  to  ftudy  too  long  at 
one  time,  and  to  keep  the  body  regular,  either  by 
proper  food,  or  taking  frequcndy  a  little  of  fome 
opening  medicine. 

Thofc  who  read  or  write  much  are  often  afflifted 
with  fore  eyes.  Studying  by  candle-light  is  peculiarly 
hurtful  to  the  light.  This  ought  to  be  praftifed 
as  feldom  as  poffible.  When  it  is  unavoidable,  the 
ey^s  fhould  be  fhaded,  and  the  head  (hould  not 
be  hcU  too  low.  When  the  eyes  are  weak  or 
painful,  they  (hould  be  bathed  every  night  and 
morning  in  cold  water,  to  which  a  little  brandy  may 
be  added. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  excretions  are 
very  defeftive  in  the  ftudious.  The  dropfy  is  often 
occaGoned  by  the  retention  of  thofc  humours  which 
o\}ght  to  be  carried  off  in  this  way.  Any  perfon  may 
obfcrve,  that  fitting  makes  his  legs  fwell,  and  that  this 
goes  off  by  exercife ;  which  clearly  points  out  the  me- 
thod of  prevention. 

Fevers,  efpecially  of  the  nervous  kind,  are  often  the 
cffcft  of  ftudy.  Nothing  affcfts  the  nerves  fo  much 
u  intenfe  thought.  It  in  a  manner  unhinges  the 
^hole  human  frame,  and  not  only  hurts  the  vital  mo- 
tions, but  diforders  the  mind  itfelf.  Hence  a  deli- 
rium, melancholy,  and  even  madnefs,  are  often  the 
cfitd  of  cloic  application  to  ftudy.  In  fine,  there  is 
^  difcaie  which  can  proceed  either  from  a  bad  ftate 
^f  the  humours,  a  defedl  of  the  ufual  fecretions,  or  a 
debility  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  which  may  not  be  in- 
duced by  intenfe  thinking. 

But 
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But  the  mofl:  afflifting'of  all  tlie  dilcafes  whfch: 
attack  the  ftudious.  is  Jtbc  hypochondriac.  This 
difeafe  feldoin  fails  to  be  the  companion  of  deep 
thought.  It  may  rather  be  called  a  complication 
of  maladies  than  a-fingle  orte.  To  what  a  wretched 
condition  are  the  beft  of  men  often  reduced  by  it ! 
Their  ftrengih  and  appetite  fail ;  a  perpetual  gloom 
hangs  over  their  minds  j  they  live  in  the  conftant 
dread  of  death,  and  are  continually  in  fearch  of 
relief  from  medicine,  where,  alas!  it  is  not  to  be 
found.  I'hofe  who  labour  under  this  diforder, 
though  they  are  often  made  the  fubjeft  of  ridi- 
cule, juftly  claim  our  higheft  fympathy  and  com-* 
paffion. 

Hardly  any  thing  can  be  more  prepofterous  than  (pr 
a  perfon  to  make  ftudy  his  fole  bufincfs.  A  mere  ftu- 
dent  is  feldpra  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety.  He  often 
negledls  the  mofl:  important  duties  of  life,  in  order  to 
porfue  ftudies  of  a  very  trifling  nature.  Indeed  it 
xarcly  happens,  that  any  ufeful  invention  is  the  effcft 
of  mere  ftudy.  The  farther  men  dive  into  profound 
rcfcarches,  they  generally  deviate  the  more  fromcom-^ 
ir»on  fcnfe,  and  too  often  lofe  fight  of  it  altogether. 
Profound  fpequlations,  inftead  of  making  men  wifcr 
cr  better,  generally  render  them  abfolutc  fccptics,^ 
and  overwhelm  them  with  doubt  and  uncertainty.. 
All  that  is  ncceflary  for  man  to  know,  in  order 
to  be  happy,  is  eafily  obtained;  and  the  reft,  like 
the  forbidden  fruit,  fervcs  only  to  cncreafe  hi& 
mifcry. 

Studious  perfons,  in  order  to  relieve  their  minds> 
muft  not  only  difcontinue  to  read  and  write,  but  en- 
gage  in  fome  employment  or  diverfion  that  will  fo  far 
occupy  the  thought  as  to  make  them  forget  the  bu(i-: 
nels  of  the  clolct.  A  foliury  ride  or  walk  arc  fo 
far  from  relaxing  the  mind,  that  they  rather  encou* 
rage  thought.     Nothing  caji  divert  the  mind  whca 
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it  gets  into  a  train  of  ferious  thinking,  but  attention 
to  fubjcdls  of  a  more  trivial  nature.  Thefc  prove  a 
kind  of  play  to  the  mind,  and  tonfequently  re« 
licvc  it.  , 

Learned  men  often  contraft  a  contempt  for  what 
they  call  trifling  company.  They  are  afhamed  to  be 
fcen  with  any  but  philofophcrs.  This  however  is  no 
proof  of  their  being  philofophcrs  themfclves.  No 
man  dcferves  that  name  who  is  afhamed  to  unbend 
his  mind,  by  aflbciating  with  the  cheerful  and  gay. 
Even  the  focicty  of  children  will  relieve  the  mind, 
and  expel  the  gloom  which  application  to  ftudy  is  too 
apt  to  occafion. 

As  ftudious  people  are  neceflTarily  much  within 
doors,  they  fliould  make  choice  of  a  large  and  well- 
aired  place   for  ftudy.     This  Would  not   only  pre- 
vent the  bad  efFedls  which  attend  confined  air,  but 
would  cheer  the   fpirits,   and.  have   a   mofl:  happy 
influence  both  on  the  body  and   mind.     It   is  faid 
of  Euripides  the  tragedian,    that  he  ufed  to  retire 
to  a  dark  cave  to  compofe  his  tragedies,  and  of  De- 
mofthenes  the  Grecian  orator,  that  he  chofe  a  place 
for  ftudy  where  nothing  could  be  either  heard  or 
fccn.    With  all  deference  to  fuch  venerable  names^ 
we  cannot  help  condemning  their  tafte.      A  man 
may  furely  think  to  as  good  purpofe  in  an  eleganfi 
apanment  as  in  a  cave  i   and  may  have  ^s  happy 
conceptions  where  the  all-cheering  rays  of  the  fun 
render  the  air  wholcfome,  as  in  places  where  they 
never  enter. 

Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  (hould  be  very 
attentive  to  their  pofture.  They  ought  to  fit  and 
ftand  by  turns,  always  keeping  as  nearly  in  an  crcft 
pofture  as  poffible.  Thofe  who  diftate,  may  do  it 
talking.  It  has  an  excellent  effeft  frequently  to 
'fad  or  fpeak  aloud.  This  not  only  exercifes  the 
Juiigs,  but  almoft  the  whole  body.  Hence  ftudious 
ptople  are  gready  benefited  by  delivering  difcoui4cs 
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in  public.  Public  fpcakers,  indeed,  fometimes  hurt 
themfelves,  by  overaAing  their  part;  but  this  is  their 
own  fault.  The  martyr  to  mere  vociferation  merits 
not  our  fympathy. 

The  morning  has,  by  all  medical  writers,  been 
reckoned  the  bed  time  for  ftudy.  It  is  fo.  But 
it  is  alfo  the  moft  proper  feafon  for  excrcife,  while 
the  (lomach  is  empty,  and  the  fpirits  rcfrefhcd  with 
fleep.  Studious  people  Ihould  therefore  fometimes 
fpend  the  morning  in  walking,  riding,  or  ibme 
manly  diverfions  without  doors.  This  would  make 
them  return  to  ftudy  with  greater  alacrity,  and 
would  be  of  more  fervice  than  twice  the  time  after 
their  fpirits  are  worn  out  with  fatigue.  It  is  not 
fufficient  to  take  diverfion  only  when  we  can  think 
no  longer.  Every  ftudious  perfon  fhould  make  it 
a  part  of  his  budnefs,  and  ihould  let  nothing  in- 
terrupt his  hours  of  recreation  more  than  thofe  of 
ftudy. 

Mufic  has  a  very  happy  eiFedl:  in  relieving  the 
mind  when  fatigued  with  ftudy.  It  would  be  well 
if  every  ftudious  perfon  were  fo  far  acquainted  with 
that  fcience  as  to  amuie  himfelf  after  fevere 
thought  by  playing  fuch  airs  as  have  a  tendency 
to  raifc  the  (pirits,  and  infpire  cheerfulnefs  and  good 
humour. 

It  is  a  reproach  to  learning,  that  any  of  her 
votaries,  to  relieve  the  mind  after  ftudy,  fhould 
betake  themfelves  to  the  ufc  of  ftrong  liquors. 
This  indeed  is  a  remedy ;  but  it  is  a  defperate  one, 
and  always  proves  dcftruftive.  Would  fuch  per- 
ibns,  when  their  fpirits  are  low,  get  on  horfeback, 
and  ride  ten  or  a  dozen  miles,  they  would  find  it  a 
more  effectual  remedy  than  any  cordial  medicine  in 
the  apothecary's  (hop,  or  all  the  ftrong  liquors  in  the 
^orld. 

The  following  is  my  plan,  and  I  cannot  re«* 
commend  a  better  to  others.    When  my  mind  is  fa- 

tigued 
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tigucd  with  ftudy,  or  other  ferious  bufinefs,  I  mounc 
my  horic,  and  ride  ten  or  twelve  miles  into  the  country, 
where  I  fpcnd  a  day,  and  fometimes  two,  with  a  cheer- 
ful friend ;  after  which  I  qever  fail  to  return  to  town 
with  new  vigour,  and  to  purfuc  my  (hidies  or  bufmels 
with  frcfh  alacrity. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  learned  men,  while 
tn  health,  pay  fo  little  regard  to  thefe  things!  There 
is  not  any  thing  more  common  than  to  fee  a  miferablc 
objefb  over-run  with  nervous  difeafes,  bathing,  walk* 
ing,  riding,  and,  in  a  word,  doing  every  thing  for 
health  after  it  is  gone  j  yet,  if  any  one  had  recom- 
mended thefe  things  to  him  by  way  of  prevention,  the 
advice  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  treated 
with  contempt,  or,  at  lead,  with  negled.  Such  is  the 
weaknefs  and  folly  of  mankind,  and  fuch  the  want  of 
forefight,  even  in  thofe  who  ought  to  be  wifer  than 
others ! 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  ftudious^  we  fee  nd 
reaibn  why  they  fhould  abftain  from  any  kind  of  food 
that  iswholefome,  provided  they  ufe  it  in  modera- 
tion.    They  ought,  however,  to  be  fparing  in  the 
ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  windy,  rancid,  or  hard  of 
digeftion.     Their  fuppers  fhould  always  be  light,  or 
taken  fbon  in  the   evening.     Their   drink  may  be 
water,  fine  malt  liquor,  not  too  ftrong,  good  cyder, 
wine  and  water,  or,  if  troubled  with  acidities,  water 
mixed  with  a  litde  brandy,  rum,  or  any  other  genuine 
fpirit. 

We  fhall  only  obferve,  with  regard  to  diofe  kinds 
^exercife  which  are  moft  proper  for  the  fhjdious, 
that  they  ihoukl  not  be  too  violent,*  nor  ever  car^ 
titd  to  the  degree  of  excefiive  fadgue.  They  ought 
^cwiie  to  be  firequendy  varied  fo  as  to  give  action 
to  all  the  different  parts  of  the  body;  and  fhould^ 
^  often  as  poflible,  be  taken  in  the  open  air. 
^^  general,  riding  on  horfeback,  walking,  working 

in 
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in  a  garden,  or  playing  at  fomc  aftivc  divcrfions,  are 
the  bcft. 

Wc  would  likcwife  rccottimend  the  ufc  of  the  cold 
bath  to  the  ftudious.  It  will,  in  fome  meafure,  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  excrcife,  and  (hoiild  not  be  neglcftcd 
by  perfons  of  a  relaxed  habit,  efpecially  in  the  warm 
fcafon. 

No  perfon  ought  cither  to  take  violent  exercifc  or 
t6  ftudy  inimcdiately  after  a  full  meal. 
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TINWHOLESOME  food,  and  irregularities  of 
^  diet,  occafion  many  difeafes.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  the  whole  conftitution  of  body  may  be  changed 
by  diet  alone.  The  fluids  may  be  thereby  attenuated 
or  condenfcd,  rendered  mild  or  acrimonious,  coagu- 
lated or  diluted,  to  almoft  any  degree.  Nor  are  its 
effects  upon  the  folids  lefs  confiderable.  They  may 
be  braced  or  relaxed,  have  their  fenfibility,  motions, 
&c.  greatly  cncrcafcd  or  diminifhed,  by  different 
kinds  of  aliment.  A  very  fmall  attention  to  thefe 
things  will  be  fufEcicnt  to  (hew,  how  much  the  pre- 
fcrvation  of  health  depends  upon  a  proper  regimen  of 
the  diet. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  diet  neceflary  for  the  prefer- 
vation.  of  health  only :  it  is  likewife  of  importance  io 
the  cure  of  difeafes.  Every  intention  in  the  cure  of 
many  difeafes,  may  be  anfwered  by.  diet  alone.  Its 
efFe^s>  indeed,  are  not  always  fo  quick  as  thofe  of 
medicine,  but  they  are  generally  more  lading:  befides, 
it  is  neither  fo  difagreeable  to  the  patient,  nor  fo 
dangerous  as  medicine^  and  is  always  more  eafily 
obtained  • 

4  Our 
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Our  intention  here  is  not  to  enquire  minutely  into 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  ali- 
ment in  ufc  among  mankind ;  nor  to  (hew  their  cftcfts 
upon  the  different  conftiturions  of  the  human  body; 
but  to  mark  fomc  of  the  moft  pernicious  errors  which 
people  arc  apt  to  fall  into,  with  refpcft  both  to  tlic 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  food,  and  to  point  out 
their  influence  upon  health. 

It  is  not  indeed  an  cafy  matter  to  afccrrain  the 
exaft  quantity  of  food  proper  for  every  age,  fcx, 
and  conftitution :  but  a  fcrupulous  nicety  hete  is  by 
no  means  nceeflary.  The  bieft  rule  is  to  avoid  all 
extremes.  Mankind  were  never  intended  to  weigli 
and  meafure  their  food.  Nature  teaches  every  crea- 
ture when  it  has  enough;  and  tfie  calls  of  thirft 
and  hunger  arc  fufficient  to  inform  them  when  more 
is  neccflary. 

Though  moderation  is  the  chief  rule  with  regard  to 
the  quantity,  yet  the  quality  of  food  merits  a  farther 
coniidefation.     There  are  many  ways  by  which  pro- 
vifions  may  be  rendered  unwholefome.     Bad  fcalons 
may  cither  prevent  the  ripening  of  grain,  or  damage 
it  afterwards.     Thefc,  indeed,  are  adts  of  Providence, 
and  we  muft  fubmit  to  them  ;  but  furely  no  punifh- 
tnent  can  be  too  fevere  for  thofe  who  fufFer  provifions 
to  fpoil  by  hoarding  them,  on  purpofe  to  raife  the 
price,  or  who  promote  their  own  intereft  by  adulter- 
ating the  neccflaries  of  life  *. 

Animal,  as  well  as  vegetable  food,  may  be  ren- 
dered unwholefome,  by  being  kept  too  long.  All 
5knimal  fubftances  have  a  conftant  tendency  to  putre- 
feftion ;  and,  when  that  has  proceeded  too  far^  they 

*  Tbc  poor«  indeed«4ire  generally  the  fird  who  fufFcr  by  unfound 
proviiioos  ;  bQt  the  Uve»  of  the  labouring  poor  are  of  great  impor« 
tiQce  to  the  {late :  befides,  difcs^fes  occafloned  by  unwholefome 
food  often  prove  infe^ious,  by  which  means  they  re?ch  people  in 
•^wy  (Ution.  It  is  therefore  the  intereft  of  all  to  tJiki  ^aic  that 
^  Spoilt  piofifioiu  of  any  kind  be  expofed  to  Tale. 
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not  only  become  offenfive  to  the  fenfes,  but  hurtful  to 
health.  Difeafed  animals^  and  fuch  las  die  of  them* 
iclves,  ought  never  to  be  eaten.  It  is  a  cbmmon  prac- 
tice, however,  in  ibme  grazing  countries,  for  iervants 
and  poor  people  to  eat  fuch  animals  as  die  of  any  dif- 
cafe,  or  are  killed  by  accident.  Poverty,  indeed,  may 
oblige  people  to  do  this ;  but  they  had  better  eat  a 
fmaller  quantity  of  what  is  found  and  wholefome :  it 
would  both  afford  a  better  nouriihment,  and  be  at- 
tended with  lefs  danger. 

The  injundions  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to  eat  any 
creature  which  died  of  itfelf,  feem  to  have  a  ftriiS  re- 
gard to  health ;  and  ought  to  be  obfcrved  by  Chrif- 
tians  as  well  as  Jews.  Animals  never  die  themielves 
without  fome  previous  difcafe;  but  how  a  difeafed 
animal  ihould  be  wholefome  food,  is  inconceivable : 
even  thofe  which  die  by  accident  muft  be  hurtful^  as 
their  blood  is  mixed  with  the  fleih,  and  foon  turns 
putrid. 

Animals  which  feed  grofsly,  as  tame  ducks,  hogs, 
&c.  are  neither  fo  eafily  digelled,  nor  afford  fuch 
wholefome  nourifhment  as  others.  No  animal  can 
be  wholefome  which  does  not  take  fufHcicnt  exercife. 
Mofl  of  our  ftalled  cattle  are  crammed  with  grofs 
food,  but  not  allowed  exercife  nor  free  air ;  by 
which  means  they  indeed  grow  fat,  but  dieir  juices 
not  being  properly  prepared  or  aflimilated,  remain 
crude,  and  occafion  indigeilions,  grofs  humours^ 
and  opprefTion  of  the  fpirits^  in  thofe  who  feed 
upon  them. 

Animals  are  often  rendered  unwholefbme  by  being 
over-heated.  ExcefTive  heat  cauies  a  kvtTf  exalts 
the  animal  falts,  and  mixes  the  blood  fo  intimately 
with  the  flefb,  that  it  cannot  be  feparated.  For 
this  reaibn,  butchers  ihould  be  feverely  punifhed 
who  over-drive  their  cattle.  No  perfon  would  chuft 
to  eat  the  flefh  of  an  animal  which  had  died  in  a  high 
fever;  yet  that  is  the  cafe  with  all  over*drove  catdc ; 

and 
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and  the  fever  is  often  raifcd  even  to  the  degree  of 
madneis. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  by  which  butchers 
render  meat  unwjiolefome.  The  abominable  cuftom 
of  filling  the  cellular  membrane  of  animals  with 
air,  in  order  to  make  them  appear  fat,  is  every  day 
pra^tifed.  This  not  only  fpoils  the  meat,  and  rerw 
ders  it  unfit  for  keeping,  but  is  fuch  a  dirty  tricky 
that  the  very  idea  of  it  is  fufHcient  to  difguft  a  per-* 
fon  of  any  delicacy  at  every  thing  which  comes  from 
the  /hambles.  Who  can  bear  the  thought  of  eating 
meat  which  has  been  blown  up  with  air  from  the 
lungs  of  a  dirty  fellow,  perhaps  labouring  under  the 
very  worft  of  difeafes  ? 

Butchers  have  likewife  a  method   of  filling  the 

ceUubr  membranes  of  animals  with  blood.      This 

makes  the   meat  feem   fatter,   and  likewife   weigh 

more,  but  is  notwithftanding  a  very  pernicious  cuf- 

toiD,  as  it  both  renders  the  meat  unwholefome  and 

unfit  for  keeping.     I  fcldom  fee  a  piece  of  meat  from 

die  (hambles,  where  the  blood  is  not  diflPlifed  through 

the  cellular  texture.     I   ihall  not  fay  that  this  is 

always  the  effcfl  of  defign ;  but  I  am  certain  it  is  not 

the  cafe  with  animals  that  are  killed  for  domeftic  ufe, 

and  properly   blooded.      Veal   feems  to    be    mpft 

frtqucndy  fpoilt  in  this  way.     Perhaps  that  may  ia 

fome  mcafure  be  owing  to  the  praftice  of  carrying 

calves  from  a  great  diftance  to  market,  by  which 

means  their  tender  fle(h  is  bruifed,  and  many  of  their 

vcfek  burft. 

No  people  in  the  world  eat  fuch  quantities  of  anl- 
^  food  as  the  Englifli,  which  is  one  reafon  why 
*ty  arc  fo  generally  tainted  with  the  fcurvy  and  its 
A^rous  train  of  confequ^nces,  indigelUon,  low 
^Pnti,  hypochondriacifm,  &c.  Animal  food  was 
furcljr  defigned  for  man,  and  with  a  proper  mixture 
^  v^tables^  it  will  be  found  the  molt  wholeiome ; 

F  but 
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but  to  gorge  beef,  mutton,  pork,  fi(h,  and  fowl^ 
twice  or  thrice  ^  day,  is  certainly  too  much.  All  who 
value  health  ought  to  be  contenred  with  making  one 
meal  of  fleth  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  ought 
to  confift  of  one  kind  only. 

The  moft  obftinatc  fcurvy  has  often  been  cured 
by  a  vegetable  diet;  nay,  milk  alone  will  frequently 
do  more  in  that  difcafc  than  any  medicine.  Hence 
it  b. evident,  that  if  vegetables  and  milk  were  more 
cfed  in  diet,  we  fhould  have  lefs  fcurvy,  and  like- 
wife  fewer  putrid  and  inflammatory  fevers.  Frelh 
vegetables,  indeed,  come  to  be  daily  more  ufed  in 
diet ;  this  laudable  praftice  we  hope  will  continue  to 
gain  ground. 

Our  aliment  ought  neither  to  be  too  moift  nor  too 
dry.  Moift  aliment  relaxes  the  folids,  and  renders 
the  body  feeble.  Thus  we  fee  females,  who  live 
much  on  tea  and  other  watery  diet,  generally  become 
iveak  and  unable  to  digeft  folid  food :  henc«  proceed 
hyfterics,  and  all  ^their  dreadful  confequcnces.  On 
the  other  hand,  food  that  is  too  dry,  renders  the  folids 
in  a  manner  rigid,  and  the  humours  vifcid,  which 
difpofes  the  body  to  inflammatory  fevers,  fcurvies^  and 
the  like. 

Much  has  been  faid  on  the  ill  efFe£ts  of  tea  in  diet. 
They  are,  no  doubt,  numerous;  but  they  proceed 
rather  from  the  imprudent  ufc  of  it,  than  from  any 
bad  qualities  in  the  tea  itfelf.  Tea  is  now  the  uni- 
verfal  breakfaft  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  but  the 
morning  is  furcly  the  moft  improper  time  of  the  day 
for  drinking  it.  Moft  delicate  perfons,  who,  by 
the  bye,  are  the  greateft  tea  drinkers,  cannot  ear 
any  thing  in  the  morning.  If  fuch  perfons,  after 
fafting  ten  or  twelve  hours,  drink  four  or  five  cups 
of  green  tea  without  eating  almoft  any  breads  it  muft 
hurt  them.  Good  tea,  taken  in  a  moderate  quantity, 
not  too  ftrpog,  nor  too  hot,  nor  drank  upon  an  empty 
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ft6mach,  will  feldom  do  harm ;  but  if  it  be  badj  which 
is  often  the  cafe,  or  fubftituced  in  the  room  of  folid 
food,  it  muft  have  many  ill  effcfts. 

The  arts  of  cookery  render  many  things  unwholc- 
fome,  which  are  not  (b  in  their  own  nature.  By 
jumbling  together  a  number  of  different  ingredi^ 
ents,  in  order  to  make  a  poignant  fauce,  or  rich 
foup,  the  compofition  proves  almoft  a  poifon.  AU 
high  feafoning,  picklei,  &c.  are  only  incentives  to 
luxury,  and  never  fail  to  hurt  the  ftomach.  It  were 
well  for  mankind,  if  cookery,  as  an  art,  were  en- 
tirely prohibited.  Plain  roafting  or  boiling  is  all  that 
the  ftomach  requires.  Thefe  alone  are  fufficient  for 
people  in  healthy  and  the  fick  have  flill  le&  need  of  a 
cook. 

The  liquid  part  of  our  aliment  like  wife  claims  our 
attention.     Water  is  not  only  the  bafis  of  moft  li,- 

2uors,  but  alfo  compofes  a  great  part  of  our  foUd 
K)d.  Good  water  muft  therefore  be  of  the  greatcft 
importance  in  diet.  The  beft  water  is  that  whicli 
is  moft  pure>  and  free  from  any  mixture  of  foreiga 
bodies.  Water  takes  op  parts  of  moft  bodies  with 
which  it  comes  into  contadt;  by  this  means  it  ^ 
often  impregnated  with  metals  or  minerals  of  a 
hurtful  or  poifonous  nature.  Hence  the  inhabitants 
of  fbme  hilly  countries  have  peculiar  difeafes,  whicfi 
in  all  probability  proceed  from  the  water.  Thus 
the  people  who  live  near  the  \lps  in  Switzerlanc}, 
and  the  inhabirants  of  the  Peak  of  Derby  in  Eng- 
land^ have  large  tumours  or  wens  on  their  necks. 
This  diieafe  is  generally  imputed  to  the  fnow  water; 
but  therq  is  mofle  reafbn  to  believe  it  is  owing  to 
the  minerals  in  t)le   mountains  t(irQugh  which  t\\c 

waters  pais. 

When  water  is  iitipregnated  with  foreign  bodies,' 
u  generally   appears  by   its  weighty    colour,    tafte, 
fmeli,    hcatj  or  fome  other  fcnfible   quality.     O^r 
buiine(s  therefore  is  to  chufe  fuch  water>  for  com- 
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men  vtcj  as  is  lighteft,  and  without  any  particular 
colour/  taft<^>  or  fmell.  In  moft  places  of  Britain 
the  inhabitants  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  choice 
of  their  watet*  s  and  few  things  would  contribute  more 
to  health  than  a  due  attenrion  to  tiiis  article.  But 
mere  indolence  often  induces  people  to  make  ufe  of 
the  water  that  is  neareft  to  them,  without  confidering 
its  qualities. 

Before  water  is  brought  into  great  towns,  the 
ftridteft  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  its  qualities,  as 
many  difeafes  may  be  occafioned  or  aggravated  by 
bad  water ;  and  when  once  it  has  been  procured  at  a 
great  expence,  people  are  unwilling  to  give  it  up. 

The  common  methods  of  rendering  wacer  clear  by 
filtration^  or  foft,  by  expofing  it  to  the  fun  and  air, 
&c.  are  fo  generally  known  that  it  is  unneccffary  to 
-fpchd  time  in  explaining  them.  We  (hall  only,  in 
general,  advife  all  to  avoid  waters  which  (lagnate  long 
m  fmall  lakes,  ponds,  or  the  like,  as  fuch  waters 
,  »oftcn  become  putrid,  by  the  corruption  of  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies  with  which  they  abound.  Even 
csittle  frequently  fufier  by  (drinking,  in  dry  Galons, 
i¥ater  which  has  fteod  long  in  fmall  refervoirs,  with- 
out  being  fupplied   by  fprings,  or  frefhened  with 

*  Ihowers.  All  wells  ought  to  be  kept  clean,  and  to 
have  a  free  communication  with  the  air. 

•  As  fermented  liquors,  notwidiftanding  they  have 

been  exclaimed  againft  by  many  writers,  ftill  continue 

10  be  the  cooHnon  drink  of  almoft  every  pcrlbn  who 

•can  afford  them;  we  (hall  rather  endeavour  to  aflift 

people  in  the  choice  of  thcfc  liquors,  than^retend  to 
'  condemn  what  cuftom  has  ifo  firnfily  eftabliflied.  It 
is  not  the  moderate  ufe  of  found  fermented  liquors 
which  hurts  mankind :  it  is  excefs,  and  ufmg  fuch  as 
are  ill  prepared  or  vitiated. 

Fermented  liquors,  which  are  too  ftrong,  hurt 
digeftion  -,  and  the  body  is  fo  far  from  being  ftnength- 
rned  by  them,    that  it  is  weakened  and  relaxed. 

Many 
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Many  imagine  chat  bard  labour  could  .i^t  be  fup- 
ported  withouc  drinking  ftrong  liquors  f  this  i$  a 
very  erroneous  notion.  Men  who  never  tafte  ftrong 
liquors  are  not  only  able  to  endure  more  fatigue^  but 
alfo  live  much  longer^  than  thofe  who  ufe  them 
daily.  But^  fuppofe  ftrong  liquors  did  enable  a 
man  to  do  more  work,  they  muft  neverthelcfs  waftc 
the  powers  of  life,  and  occafion  preauture  old  age* 
They  keep  iip  a  conflant  fever,  which  exhaufts  the 
fpirits,  inflames  the  blood,  and  difpoies  the  body  to 
numberiefs  difeaies. 

But  fermented  liquors  may  be  too  weak  as  well 
as  too  ftrong:  when  that  is  the  cafe,  they  muft  ei- 
ther be  drank  new,  or  they  become  four  and  dead : 
when  Aich  liquors  are  drank  new,  the  fermentation 
not  being  over,  they  generate  air  in  the  bowels,  and' 
occafion  flatulencies  $  and,  when  kept  till  ftale^ 
they  turn  four  on  the  ftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion. 
For  this  reafon  all  malt-liquors,  cyder,  &c.  ought 
to  be  of  fuch  ftrength  as  to  keep  till  they  be  ripe,  and 
then  they  fhould  be  ufed.  When  fuch  Uquors  are 
kept  too  long,  though  they  (hould  not  become  four^ 
yet  they  generally  contrad  a  hardnefs  which  renders 
them  unwholefome. 

All  £uniliesj  who  can,  ought  to  prepare  their 
own  liquors*  Since  preparing  and  vending  of  li- 
quors became  one  of  the  molt  general  branches  of 
bufine(s>  every  method  has  been  tried  to  adulte- 
rate them.  The  great  objefb  both  to  the  makers 
and  venders  of  liquor  is,  to  render  it  intoxicating, 
and  give  it  the  appearance  of  age.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  this  may  be  done  by  other  ingredients 
than  thofe  which  ought  to  be  ufed  for  making  it 
ftrong.  It  would  be  imprudent  even  to  name  thofc 
ttuogs  which  are  daily  made  ufe  of  to  render  li« 
quors  heady.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  the  pradice  is 
very  common,  and  that  all  the  ingredients  ufed 
for  this  purpofe  are  of  a  narcotic  or  ftupefadtive 

F  3  quality. 
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quality.  But  as  ^11  opiates  are  poifonous/  it  is  eafy 
to  fee  what  imift  be  the  confcqucnce  of  their  general 
ufc.  Though  they  do  not  kill  fuddcnly,  yet  they  hurt 
the  nerves,  relax  and  weaken  the  ftomach,  and  ipoil 
the  digeftion. 

Were  fermented  liquors  faithfully  prepared,  kept 
to  a  proper  age,  and  ufed  in  moderation,  they 
would  prove  real  bleflings  to  mankind.  But,  while 
they  arc  ill  prepared,  various  ways  adulterated,  and 
taken  to  cxcefs,  they  muft  have  many  pernicious 
cffcfts. 

We  would  recommend  it  to  families,  not  only,  to 
prepare  their  own  liquors,  but  likewife  their  bread. 
Bread  is  fo  neceflary  a  part  of  diet,  that  too  much 
fcarc  cannot  be  beftowed  in  order  to  have  it  found 
and  wholefome.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  only 
neceflary  that  it  be  made  of  good  grain,  but  like- 
wife  properly  prepared,  and  kept  free  from  all  un- 
wholefome  ingredients.  This,  however,  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  is  not  always  the  cafe  with  bread 
prepared  by  thofe  who  make  a  trade  of  vending  it. 
Their  objcft  is  rather  to  pleafe  the  eye,  than  to  con- 
folt  the  health.  The  beft  bread  is  that  which  is  nei- 
ther too  coarfe  nor  too  finci  well  fermented,  and  made 
of  wheat  flower,  or  rather  of  wheat  and  rye  mixed  to- 
gether. 

To  fpecify  the  different  kinds  of  aliment,  to  ex- 
plain their  nature  and  properties,  and  to  point  out 
their  efTefts  in  diiJeient  conftitutions,  would  far  ex" 
teed  the  limits  of  our  defign.  Inftead  of  a  detail  of 
this  kind,  which  would  not  be  generally  underftood, 
and  of  courfe  litilc  attended  to,  we  fliall  only  mention 
the  following  eafy  rules  with  refpeft  to  the  choice  of 
^nxnt. 

Pcrfcns  whofe  folids  are  weak  and  relaxed,  ought 
to  avoid  all  vifcid  food,  or  fuch  things  as  arc  hard  of 
digcllion.  Their  diet,  however,  ought  to  be  nourifli- 
ing;  and  they  fhould  take  fufficient  exercife  in  the 
open  air. 

Sucl> 
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Such  as  abound  with  blood  fliould  be  fparing  in  the 
ufc  of  every  thing  that  is  highly  nourilhing,  as  fit 
meat,  rich  wines,  ftrong  ale,  and  fuch  like.  Their 
food  ihould  confift  chiefly  of  bread  and  other  vege- 
table fubftances ;  and  their  drink  ought  to  be  water, 
whey,  orfmallbeer. 

Fat  people  (hould  not  eat  freely  of'  oily  nourifhing 
diet.  They  ought  frequently  to  ufc  raddifh,  garlic, 
foices,  or  fuch  things  as  are  heating  and  promote  per^- 
ipiradon  and  urine.  Their  drink  (hould  be  water, 
coffee,  tea,  or  the  like ;  and  they  ought  to  take  much 
exerciie  and  little  fleep. 

Thole  who  arc  too  lean  muft  follow  an  oppofite 
courie.  '  ■.   1 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  acidities,  or  whofe  food 
is  apt  to  four  on  the  ftomach,  fliould  live  much  on 
animal  food  $  and  thofe  who  are  afflidled  with  hoc 
alkaline  eru«5larions,  ought  to  ufe  a  diet  conflfting 
chiefly  of  acid  vegetables. 

People  who  arc  affefted  with  the  gout,  low  fpirits, 
hypochondriac  or  hyftcric  diforders,  ought  to  avoid 
aU  flatulent  food,  every  thing  that  is  vifcid,  or  hard 
of  digciliofl,  all  faked  or  fmoke-dried  provifiont,  and 
whatever  is  auftere,  acid,  or  apt  to  turn  four  on  the 
ftomach.  Their  food  (hould  be  light,  fpare,  cool, 
and  of  an  opening  nature. 

The  diet  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  age 
and  conltitution,  but  alfo  to  the  manner  of  life :  a 
fedentary  or  ftudious  pcrfon  Ihould  live  more  fparingly 
than  one  who  labours  hard  without  doors.  Many 
kinds  of  food  will  nourifli  a  peaiant  very  well  which 
would  be  almoil  indigeftible  to  a  citizen  $  and  the 
ktter  will  live  upon,  a  diet  on  which  the  former  would 
ftarve. 

Diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform.  The  conftant 
u(e  of  one  kind  of  food  might  have  fome  bad  ef- 
fcfts.  Nature  teaches  us  this,  by  the  great  variety 
of  aliment  which  flic  has  provided  for  man,,  and 
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Itkewiie  by  giving  him  an  appetite  for  different  kinds 
of  food. 

Thofe  who  labour  under  any  particular  difcafr, 
.ought  to  avoid  fuch  aliments  as  have  a  tendency  to 
increafe  it:  for  example,  a  gouty  perfon  fhould 
not  indulge  in  rich  wines,  ftrong  foups,  or  gravies, 
and  fhould  avoid  all  acids.  One  who  is  troubled 
,with  the  gravel  ought  to  Ihun  all  auftcre  and 
aftrjngent  aliments;  and  thofe  who  are  fcorbutic 
(houkl  be  ^iparing  in  the  ufe  of  faked  provifions, 
&c. 

In  the  firft  period  of  life,  our  food  ought  to  be 
hghti  but  nourifhing,  and  frequently  taken.  Food 
that  is  folid,  with  a  fufBcicnt  degree  of  tenacity,  is 
xnoft  proper  for  the  (late  of  manhood.  The  diet 
iuitcd  to  the  laft  period  of  life,  when  nature  is 
vpon  the  decline,  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the 
firft.  It  fhould  be  lighter  and  more  fucculent  than 
that  of  vigorous  age,  and  likewife  more  frequently 
faken. 

.  It.  is  not  only  neceflary  for  health  that  our  diet  be 
.^holefome,  but  alfo  that  it  be  taken  at  regular  periods. 
Some  imagine  long  fading  will  atone  for  excefs ;  but 
this^  tnftead  of  mending  the  matter,  generally  makes 
it  worfe.  When  the  ftomach  and  intcftines  are  over 
diftcndcd  with  food,  they  lofe  their  proper  tone,  and, 
by  long  felling,  they  become  weak,  and  inflated  with 
wind.  Thus,  either  gluttony  or  fafting  deftroys  the 
powers  of  digeftion. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  not  only 
neceflary  for  repairing  the  continual  wade  of  out* 
bodies,  but  likewife  to  keep  the  fluids  found  and 
fweet.  Our  humours,  even  in  the  mod  healthy 
ftate,  have  a  conftant  tendency  to  putrcfaftion, 
which  can  only  be  prevented  by  frequent  fupplics 
^  of  frefli  nourifhment :  when  that  is  wanting  too 
long,  the  putrefaction  often  proceeds  fo  far  as  to 
pcca^n  very  dangerow  fevers^  From  hence  we 
I  may 
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may  learn  the  neccflity  of  regular  meals.  Ko  perfbo 
can  enjoy  a  good  ftate  of  health,  whofe  veflels  are  ei« 
thcr  frequently  overcharged,  or  the  humours  long  de- 
prived of  frcfh  fupplies  of  chyle. 

Long  fafting  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young  peo- 
ple; it  not  only  vitiates  their  humours,  but  pre- 
vents their  growth.  Nor  is  it  Icfs  injurious  to  the 
aged.  Moft  pcrfons,  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  af- 
flicted with  wind:  this  complaint  is  not  only  in- 
crealed,  but  even  rendered  dangerous,  and  often 
fatal,  by  long  fafting.  Old  people,  when  their  fto- 
machs  arc  empty,  arc  frequendy  fcizcd  with  gid- 
dineisy  head-achs,  and  faintnefs.  Thefc  complaints 
may  generally  be  removed  by  a  piece  of  bread  and 
a  glafs  of  wine,  or  taking  any  other  folid  food; 
vhich  plainly  points  out  the  method  of  preventing 
them. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many  of  the 
fuddcn  deaths,  which  happen  in  the  advanced  pe* 
riods  of  life,  arc  xKcaHoned  by  fafting  too  long^ 
as  it  cxhaufts  the  fpirits,  and  fllfs  the  bowels  with 
wind  5  we  would  therefore  advife  people  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  never  to  allow  their  ftomachs  to  be  too 
long  empty.  Many  people  take  nothing  but  a  few 
cups  of  tea  and  a  litde  bread,  from  nine  o'clock 
at  night  till  two  or  three  next  afternoon.  Such  may 
be  faid  to  faft  almbft  three-fourths  of  their  time* 
This  can  hardly  fail  to  ruin  the  appetite,  vitiate 
the  humours,  and  (ill  the  bowels  with  wind; 
all  which  might  be  prevented  by  a  folid  break- 
faft. 

It  is  a  very  common  pradice  to  eat  a  light  break- 
h&  and  a  heavy  fuppcr.  This  cuftom  ought  to 
be  rcvcrfed.  When  people  fup  late,  their  fuppcr 
ihouki  be  very  light ;  but  the  breakfaft  ought  al  • 
ways  to  be  folid.  If  any  one  eats  a  light  fuppcr, 
£ocs  ibon  CO  bed^  and  rifes  betimes  in  the  morning, 

he 
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iht  will  be  Ture  to  find  an  appetite  for  his  breafHai^, 
aod  he  may  freely  indulge  it. 

The  llrong  and  healthy  do  not  indeed  fuffer  fo  much 
from  fading  as  the  weak  and  delicate  s  but  they  run 
great  hazard  from  its  oppofite,  viz.  repletion.  Many 
difea(esi  efpeciaUy  fevers,  are  the  effe£t  of  a  plethora, 
-or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  vefTels.  Strong  people, 
in  high  health,  have  generally  a  great  quantity  of 
blood  and  other  humours.  When  thefe  are  fud* 
idenly  increafed,  by  an  overcharge  of  rich  and  nou^ 
jri(hing  diet,  the  ve0els  become  too  much  diftended, 
2ind  obftrudions  and  inflammations  enfuc.  Hence 
So  many  people  are  feized  with  inflammatory  and 
eruptive  fevers,  apoplexies,  &c.  after  a  fcafl  or  de- 
bauch. 

All  great  and  fudden  changes  in  diet  are  dan- 
gerous. What  the  flomach  has  been  long  ac- 
cuflomed  to  digeft,  though  lefs  wholefbme,  will 
agree  better  with  it  than  food  of  a  more  f^lutary 
jpature  to  which  it  has  not  been  ufed.  When  there^ 
fore  a  change  becomes  neccflary,  it  ought  always 
to  be  made  gradually ;  a  fudden  tranfidon  from 
a  poor  and  lowj  to  a  rich  and  luxurious  diet,  or  the 
contrary,  might  fo  difturb  the  fun<5lions  of  the  body 
as  to  endanger  healthy  or  even  to  occafion  death 
itfelf. 

When  we  recommend  regularity  in  diet,  we  would 
not  be  underflpod  as  condemning  every  fqiall  de- 
viation from  iu  It  is  next  to  impoITible  for  peo-r 
pie  at  all  times  to  avoid  fome  degree  of  e^cefs,  and 
living  too  much  by  rule  might  make  even  the  fmal^ 
left  deviation  dangerous..  It  may  therefore  be  pru*- 
dent  to  vary  a  little,  fometimes  taking  more,  fome*^ 
times  lefs,  than  the  ufual  quantity  of  meat  and  drink, 
provided  always  that  a  due  regard  be  had  to  mode- 
ration. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.    IV. 

OF    AIR. 

TTNWHOLESOME  air  is  a  very  common  cauft 
^  of  difcaies.  Few  arc  aware  of  the  danger  arif- 
fing  from  it.  People  generally  pay  fome  attention  to 
what  they  eat  or  drink,  but  feldom  regard  what  goes 
into  the  lungs,  though  the  latter  proves  often  more 
ibddcnly  fatal  than  the  former. 

Air,  as  well  as  water,  takes  up  parts  of  mod  bo- 
dies with  which  it  comes  in  contafb,  and  is  often  fo 
Fcplenifhed  with  thofe  of  a  noxious  quality,  as  to  oc- 
caQon  immediate  death.  But  fuch  violent  eifefis  fel-* 
dom  happen,  as  people  are  generally  on  their  guard 
againft  them.  The  lefs  perceptible  influences  of 
bad  air  prove  more  generally  hurtful  to  mankind; 
we  (hall  therefore  endeavour  to  point  out  fbmc 
of  thcfe,  and  to  (hew  whence  the  danger  chiefly 
arifes. 

Air  may  become  noxious  many  ways.  Whatever 
gready  alters  its  degree  of  heat,  cold,  moifture,  &c. 
renders  it  unwholcfome :  for  example,  that  which  is 
too  hot  difljpates  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood,  exalts 
the  bile,  and  renders  the  whole  humours  aduft  and 
thick.  Hence  proceed  bilious  and  inflammatory  fe-  ' 
vers,  cholera  morbus,  &c.  Very  cold  air  obftrufts 
the  perfpiration,  conftringes  the  folids,  and  condenfes 
the  fluids.  It  occaflons  rheumatifms,  coughs,  and 
catarrhs,  wi^  other  difeafes  of  the  throat  and  bread. 
Air  that  is  coo  moift  deftroys  the  elaflicity  or  fpring 
of  the  folids,  induces  phlegmatic  or  lax  conftitutions, 
and  difpofes  the  body  to  agues,  or  intermitting  fevers, 
dropfies,  &c. 

Wherever  great  numbers  of  people  are  crowded 
into  one  place^  if  the  air  has  npt  a  free  circulation. 
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it  foon  becomes  unwholefome.  Hence  it  is  that 
delicate  perfons  are  fo  apt  to  turn  fick  or  faint  in 
crowded  churches>  afTeitibKes,  oi^  any  place  where 
the  air  is  injured  by  breathing,  Hres,  candles,  or  the 
like.  ' 

In  great  cides  fo  many  things  rend  to  contaminate 
the  air,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  proves  fb  fatal  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  air  in  cides  is  not  6nly  breathed 
repeatedly  over,  but  is  likewife  loaded  with  fulphur, 
fmoke,  and  other  exhalations,  befidcs  the  vapours 
continually  anfing  from  innumerable  putrid  fub- 
(lances,  as  dunghills,  flaughter-houfes,  Sec.  All  pof- 
fible  care  Ihould  be  taken  to  keep  the  ftrcets  of 
large  towns  open  and  wide,  that  the  air  may  have  a 
free  current  through  them.  They  ought  likewife 
CO  be  kept  very  clean.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
pollute  and  contaminate  the  air  of  a  city  than  dirty 
ftreets. 

It  is  very  common  in  this  country  to  have  church- 
yards in  the  middle  of  populous  cities.  Whether 
this  be  the  efFcft  of  ancient  fuperftition^  or  owing 
to  the  increafe  of  fuch  towns,  is  a  matter  of  no 
confcquence.  Whatever  gave  rife  to  the  cuftom, 
it  is  a  bad  one.  It  is  habit  alone  which  recon* 
cilcs  us  to  thefc  things  j  by  means  of  which  the  moft 
ridiculous,  nay  pernicious  coftoms,  often  become 
iacred.  Certain  it  i;s,  that  thoufands  of  putrid  car« 
cades,  fo  Dear  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  a  place 
where  the  air  is  confined,  cannot  foil  to  taint  it ;  and 
that  fuch  air,  when  breathed  into  the  lungs,  mull  oc- 
cafion  difcafes  ♦. 

Burying  within  churches  is  a  praftice  ftill  more 
dctcftablc.     The  air  in  churches  is  fcldom  good, 

^  In  moft  eaftern  coontriof  it  waa  coftbinary  to*  bory  the  dead 
at  fome  diflance  from  any  town.  As  this  pra^ice  obtained  aaioiig 
the  JtwBp  the  Greeks,  and  alfp  the  Romans,  .it  is  ilrange  that  the 
wefteirn  parts  of  Europe  fhould  sQt  have  IbUpw^  their  example  ia 
It  cuHom  fo  truly  landable, 

and 
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and  the  cfHuvia  from  putrid  carcaflfes  muft  render  it 
ftill  worfe.     Churches  are  commonly  old  buildings 
with  arched  roofs.    They  arc  fcldom  open  above  once 
a  week,  arc  never  vcnulated  by  fires  nor  open  win- 
dows, and  rarely  kept  clean.     This  occasions  that 
damp,  mufty,  unwholefome  finell  which  one  feels  up- 
on entering  a  church,  and  renders  it  a  very  unfafe 
place  for  the  weak  and  valetudinary.     Thefe  incon- 
veniences might,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  obviated,  by 
prohibiting  all  perfons  from  burying  within  churches, 
by  keeping  them  clean,  and  permitting  a  ftream  of 
freih  air  to  pafs  frequendy  through  them,  by  opening 
oppofite  doors  and  windows  *• 

Wherever  air  ftagnaccs  long,  it  becomes  unwhole- 
fome.    Hence  the  unhappy  perfons  confined  in  jails 
not  only  contract  malignant  fevers  themfelves>   but 
often  f:ommunicate  them  to  others.     Nor  are  many 
of  the  holes,  for  we  cannot  call  them  houfes,  pof- 
icficd  by  the   popr  in  great  towns,    much   better 
than  jails.   ,  Thefe  low   dirty  habitations   are  the 
very  lurking  places  of  bad  air  and  contagious  dif- 
cafes.      Such  as   live  in   them  feldom  enjoy  good 
health;  and  their  children  commonly  die  young.     In 
the  choice  of  a  houfe,  thofc  who  have  it  in  their 
power  ought  always  to  pay  the  greateft  attention  to 
open  free  air. 

The  various  methods  which  luxury  has  invented 
to  make  houfes  ck>fc  and  warm,  contribute  not  a 
little  to  render  them  unwholefome.  No  houfe  can 
be  wholefome  unlefs  the  air  has  a  free  pafiagc 
through  it.  For  which  reafon  houfes  ougbi  daily 
•to  be  ventilated,  by  opening  oppofite  windows^ 
aod  admitting  a  current  of  frelh  air  into  every 
room.  Beds,  inftead  of  being  made  up  as  foon  as 
people  rife  out  of  them,  ought  to  be  turned  down> 
and  cxpofcd  to  the  freQi  air  from  the  open  windows 

*  One  cannot  pafs  through  a  large  duirch  or  cathedral,  even  ia 
fumoMr,  without  fetUog  ^uiic  chiUjr. 

|hrough 
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through  the  6if.  This  would  expel  any  noxiou^f 
rapour,  and  could  hot  fail  to  promote  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants. 

In  hofpitals^'  jails,  (hips,  &c.  where  that  cannot 
be  conveniently  dene,  ventilators  fhould  be  ufed* 
The  method  of  expelling  foul,  and  introducing 
fre(h  air,  by  means  of  ventilators,  is  a  moft  falu-* 
tary  invention,  and  is  indeed  the  moft  uieful  of 
all  our  modern  medical  improvements.  It  is  ca-* 
pable  of  univerfal  application,  and  is  fraught  with 
numerous  advantages,  both  to  thofe  in  health  and 
ficknefs.  In  all  places,  where  numbers  of  people  are 
crowded  together,  ventilation  becomes  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary. 

Air  which  (tagnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars,  &c. 
is  extremely  noxious.  That  kind  of  air  is  to  be 
avoided  as  the  moft  deadly  poifon.  It  often  kills 
almoft  as  quickly  as  lightning.  For  this  reafon, 
people  fhould  be  very  cautious  in  opening  cellars 
that  have  been  long  (hut,  or  going  down  into  deep 
wells  or  pits,  efpecially  if  they  have  been  kept  dole 
covered*. 

Many  people  who  have  fplendid  houfes,  chufe  to 
fleep  in  fmall  apartments.  This  conduft  is  very  im^^ 
prudent.  A  bed  chamber  ought  always  to  be  well 
aired  i  as  it  is  generally  occupied  in  the  night  only^ 
when  all  doors  and  windows  are  (hut.  If  a  fire  be 
kept  io  it,  the  danger  from  a  fmall  room  becomes 
ftill  greater.  Numbers  havd  been  ftifled  when  afleep 
by  a  fire  in  a  fmall  apartment,  which  is  always 
hurtful. 

Thofe  who  are  obliged,  on  account  of  bufinefs/ 
to  fpend  ^the  day  in  clofe  towns,  ought,  if  pofllble, 
to  fleep  in  the  country.     Breathing  free  air  in  the 

•  We  ]iav«  daily  ftccqimts  of  perfoos  wha  lofc  their  lires  by  gat- 
ing down  into  deep  wells  and  other  places  where  the  air  Magnates ; 
all  thefe  accidents  might  be  prevented  by  only  letting  down  a  light- 
cd  candle  before  them,  and  ttaopiBg  when  they  perceive  it  go  ou(  ^ 
yet  this  prccantioiiy  fimple  a»  it  is,  is  feldom  ufed, 

night 
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lifght  will,  in  fome  tncafurc,  make  up  for  the  want  of 
it  through  the  day.  This  prafticc  would  have  a  grcatcc' 
effcft  in  prcfcrving  the  health  of  citizens  than  is  com- 
monly imagined. 

Delicate  perfons  ought,  as  much  as  poflible,  to 
avoid  the  air  of  great  towns.  It  is  peculiarly  hurt* 
ful  to  the  afthmatic  and  confumptive.  Such  per- 
fons (hould  avoid  cities  as  they  would  the  plague. 
The  hypochondriac  are  likewife  much  hurt  by  it. 
I  have  often  feen  perfons  fo  much  afflifted  with  this 
malady  while  in  town,  that  it  feemed  impoffiblc 
for  them  to  live,  who,  upon  being  removed  to  the 
country,  were  immediately  relieved.  The  fame 
obfervation  holds  with  regard  to  nervous  and  hy- 
ftcric  women.  Many  people,  indeed,  have  it  not 
in  their  power  to  change  their  fituarion  in  queft  of 
better  air.  All  we  can  fay  to  fuch  perfons  is,  that 
they  (hould  go  as  often  abroad  into  the  open  air 
as  they  can,  that  they  (hould  admit  fredi  air  fre- 
quently into  their  houfcs,  and  take  care  to  keep  them 
very  clean. 

It  was  ntccffzry  in  former  times,  for  fafety,  ta 
forround  cities,  colleges,  and  even  fmglc  houfes, 
with  high  walls.  Thefe,  by  obftrufting  the  free 
current  of  air,  never  fail  to  render  fuch  places  damp 
and  unwholefome.  As  fuch  walls  are  now,  in  mo(t 
parts  of  this  country,  become  ufelefs,  they  ought 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  every  method  taken  to  ad- 
mit a  free  pa(rage  to  the  air.  Proper  attention  to 
Air  and  Cleanliness  would  tend  more  to  pre(crve 
the  health  of  mankind,  than  all  the  prefcriptions  of 
Ac  faculty. 

Surrounding  houfcs  too  clofcly  with  planting  or 
tVick  woods^  likewife  tends  to  render  the  air  un- 
^Iwleforae.  Wood  not  only  obftrufts  the  free  cur- 
"fnt  of  the  air,  but  fends  forth  great  quantities  of 
^oift  exhalations,  which  render  ii^conftantly  damjp.* 
Wood  is  very  agreeable  at  a  proper  dilhnce  from  a 
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houfe,  but  (hould  never  be  planted  too  near  it,  efpe- 
cially  in  a  flat  country.  Many  of  the  gentlemen's 
feats  in  England  are  rendered  very  unwholefome  fixim 
the  great  quantity  of  wood  which  furrounds  them. 

Houfes  fituated  in  low  marihy  countries^  or  i^ar 
large  lakes  of  ftagnating  water,  are  like  wife  unwhole* 
fome.  Waters  which  flagnate  not  only  render  the  3ur 
damp,  but  Ipad  it  with  putrid  exhalations^  which 
produce  the  mod  dangerous  and  fatal  diieafes.  Thqie 
who  are  obliged  to  inhabit  marfhy  countries,  ought 
to  make  choice  of  the  dryeft  (ituations  they  can  find, 
to  live  generoufly,  and  to  pay  the  (IriAeft  regard  to 
deanlinefs. 

If  frclh  air  be  neccflPiry  for  thofc  in  health,  it  is  ftill 
more  fo  for  the  fick,  who  often  lofe  their  lives 
for  want  of  it.  The  notion  that  fick  people  muft  be 
kept  very  hot,  is  fb  common,  that  one  can  hardly 
enter  the  chamber  w:here  a  patient  lies,  without  being 
ready  to  &int,  by  reafon  of  the  hot  fufFocadng  fmell* 
How  this  mufl  affcA  the  fick,  any  one  may  judge. 
No  medicine  is  fo  beneficial  to  the  fick  as  frefli  air. 
It  is  the  mod  reviving  of  all  cordials,  if  it  be  admi- 
niflered  with  prudence.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
throw  open  doors  and  windows  at  random  upon  the 
fick.  Frefh  air  is  to  be  let  into  the  chamber  gradu* 
ally^  and,  if  pofUble,  by  opening  the  windows  of 
ibme  other  apartment. 

The  air  of  a  fick  pcrfon's  chamber  may  be  gready 
frefhened,  and  the  patient  much  revived,  by  fprink- 
ling  the  floor,  bed,  &c.  frequently  with  vinegar,  juice 
of  lemon,  or  any  other  flrong  vegetable  acid. 

In  places  where  numbers  of  fick  are  crowded  into 
the  fame  houie,  or,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  into  the 
fame  apartment,  the  frequent  admiflion  of  frefh  air 
becomes  abfolutely  necelfary.  Infirmaries,  hofpi- 
tals,  &c.  are  often  rendered  fo  noxious,  for  want  of 
proper  vendlation,  that  the  fick  run  more  hazard 
from  them  than  from  the  difeafc.    This  is  particu* 

larly 
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larly  the  cafe  when  putrid  fevers,   dyienteries^  and 
other  infe&ious  difeafes  prevail. 

PhyficianSy  furgcons,  and  others  who  attend  hofpi- 
tals,  ought,  for  their  own  fafety,  to  take  care  that  they 
be  properly  ventilated.  Such  perfons  as  are  obliged 
to  fpend  mod  of  their  time  amongft  the  fick,  run  great 
hazard  of  being  themfelves  infefted  when  the  air  is 
bad.  All  hofpitals,  and  places  of  reception  for  the 
fick,  ought  CO  have  an  open  fituation,  at  fomc  dis- 
tance from  any  greajt  town,  and-  fuch  patients  as  la* 
hour  under  any  infcdious  difeafc  ought  never  to  be 
fuffcred  to  come  near  the  reft  *•  ^ 
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\1ANY  people  look  upon  the  ncceflity  man  is  un* 
^^  dcr  of  earning  his  bread  by  labour,  as  a  curfe. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  from  the  ftrufturc  of 
the  body,  that  exercife  is  not  lefs  neceflary  than  food 
fcr  the  prefcrvation  of  health :  thofe  whom  poverty 
obliges  to  labour  for  daily  bread,   are  not  only  the 
nioft  healthy,  but  generally  the  moft  happy  part  of 
mankind.     Induftry  feldom  fails  to  place  them  above 
yant,  and  adkivity  ferves  them  inftead  of  phyfic.   This 
tt  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  live  by  the  cul- 
f^re  of  the  ground.     The  great  increafe  of  inhabitants 
in  iQ&nt  colonics,  and  the  longevity  of  fuch  as  fol- 
low agricultqrc  every  where,  evidently  prove  it  to  be 
^(  moft  healthful  as  well  as  the  moft  ufeful.  empioy* 
rocnt. 

*  A  year  Mdom  p»flet  diat  we  do  not  hear  of  Tome  hofpiul  phf  • 
iKita  OF  foreeon  having  loft  his  life  by  an  hofpital  fever  caoght 
j^  Ut  pauents.  For  this  they  have  thcmfelvei  alone  to  blame* 
TWir  patients  are  either  in  an  impfoper  fitaation,  or  they  are  too 
^Mt  inth  regard  to  their  own  coodo^. 

G  The 
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'  .  Thelovt  of  afth^ity  (hews  itifclf  very  tarlyih  rnao. 
So  Itrong  is  this  principle,  tbataiiealthy  youchcaniiot 
be  rcftraincd  frdm  cxercife,.cvcn.by  the  fear  of  puhifh- 
TOcnt.  Our  love  of  motion  is  ftjrely  a  fticngproorof 
its  utility.  Nature  implants  no  (tifpofitton  in  'vain. 
It  Teems  to  be  a  catholic  kw  throughout  the* whole 
animal  creation^  that  no  creature^  without  exeodflc^ 
Should  enjoy  health,  or  be  able  to  find  fubGftence. 
£v€ry  creature,  except  man,  take&as  much  of  it  <as  is 
necefiary.  He  alone,  and  fuch  mihnaisi'as  are  under 
ills  diredbion,  deviate  from  this  original  Jaw,  and  they 
fuffcr  accordingly. 

InaAivity  never  tails  to  induce  an  univcrfal  relax- 
ation^f-the  Jblids.  which  difpofes  the  body  to  innu* 
merable  difcafes.  When  the  folids  arc  relaxed,  neither 
the  digcftion  nor  any  of  the  fecrctions  can  be  duly 
perfcJrmcd.  In  this  cafe,  the  worft  confequcnces  muft 
enfue.  How. can  perfons  whro  loll  all  day  in  eafy 
chairs,  and  fleep  all  night  on  beds  of  down,  fail  to  be 
relaxed  ?  Nor  4o  fuch  greatly  tnend  the  matter,  who 
never  ftir  abroad  but  in  a  coach,  ijedan,  or  fuch  like. 
Thefeclcfgant  pieces  of  luxury  are  become  fo  common, 
(that  the  inhabitants  of  great  to was;  feem  to  be  in  feme 
d^ger.of  lofmg  the  ufe  of  their  lim.bs  altogether.  It 
is  now  bclo.w.any  one  to  walk,  who  can  afford  to  be 
xarried.  How  ridiculous  would  it  feem,  to  a  per- 
Xon  unacquainted  with  modern  /luxury^  co  behold 
^e  young  and  healthy  fwinging  4long  oi\  the  (houl- 
jdcrs  of  dicir  fellow-creatures !  or  to  fee  a  (at  car^ 
;Cafe,  over-run  with  difeafes  pccaiiooed  by  inaAi- 
vity,  dragged  through  the  (Icects  by  half  a  doKn 
borfes  *  1 

•*  It  is  not  TitttGity,  Hut  fafhion^  which  nukes  the  ofe  of  car- 
riages fo  common.  There  are  many  people  who  have  not  exercife 
enough  to  keep  their  hu(hours  wholefome,  who  yet  dare  not  ven- 
4ttre  to  make  a  vifit  to  their  next  iie^kbottr9«  bat  to  a  coach  or 
fedan,  leii  they  ihoold  be  looked  down  upon.  Stranget  ebacme^ 
Jioold  be  fuch  fools  aa  to  be  laughed  eot  of  the  ufe  of  iu\f  limba, 
Skr  to  throw  anray  their  health^^A  order  lo  grAlify  ^  piece  of  faulty. 
or  to  comply  with  a  ridicukwf  faihiiui !  , 
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GljMidular  obftruftions,  now  fo  comn\oni  gcncr 
rally  proccqd  from  inaftivity.  Thelc  arc  the  mpll 
obftin^CC  of  maladies.  So  long  as  die  livei;,  kicl- 
nieSj  and  other  glands^  duly  perform  their,  func- 
rioDs,  health  is  feldom  impaired ;  but  .when  they  fail, 
nothing  can  reftore  it.  Excrcife  is  almoft  the  on\y 
cure  we  know  for  glandular  obdrudions;  indexed, 
it  docs  not  always  fticcecd  as  a  remedy :  but  there  is 
jeafpn  to  believe  that  it  would  feldom  fail  to  prevent 
thefc  cpipplaintS)  were  it  ufed  in  due  time.  One  thing 
is  certaihj  that,  amongfk  thole  who  take  fufHcient  e^- 
crciicj  glandular  difeafes are  very  litde  known;  wher/c- 
as  the  indolent  and  inadive  are  feldom  free  froi;n 
them. 

Weak  nerves  are  the  conftant  companions  of  inac- 
dvity.  Nothing  but  excrcife  and  open  air  can  brace 
^  flrengthen  the  nerves,  or  prevent  the  endlefs  train 
of  difeaies  which  proceed  from  a  relaxed  ilate  of  thefc 
Ofj^s.  We  feldom  hear  the  z&ivc  or  laborious 
complain  of  nervous  difeafes;  thefc  are  referved  fi^r 
ihe  ions  of  cafe  and  affluence.  Many  have  been  con^- 
fletely, cured  of  thefe  diforders  by  being  reduced,  froip 
a  ftate  of  opulence,  to  labour  for  their  daily  bread. 
Thb  plainly  points  out  the  fources  from  whence  ner- 
vous diiea/es  flow,  and  the  means  by  which  they  may 
be  prcven]ced. 

It  is  abfolutcly  impoffible  to  enjoy  health,  where 
the  perforation  is  not  duly  carried  on ;  but  that  can 
never  be  the  cafe  where  excrcife  is  ncgleftcd*  When 
the  matter  which  ought  to  be  thrown  off  by  perfpira- 
lion  is  retained  in  the  body,  it  viriates  the  humours, 
and  occafions  the  gout,  fevers,  rheumatifm,  &c.  Ex- 
^fcifc  alone  would  prevent  many  of  thofe  difeafes  which 
cannot  be  cured,  and  would  remove  others  where  rnqj- 
dicioe  proves  inefFeftual. 

A  late  author  *,  in  his  excellent  treatife  on  health, 
%s  that  the  weak  and  valetudinary  ought  to  make 

•  Cheyac. 
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cxcrcifc  a  part  of  their  religion.  We  would  *  rccom- 
Inend  this,  not  only  to  the  weak  and  valetudinary, 
but  to  all  whofe  bufinefs  does  not  oblige  theim  to  take 
■fufficientekercife,  as  fedcntary  artificers*,  (hopkecpers, 
ftudioiJs  perfons,  &c.  Such  ought  to  ufe  exercife  as 
regularly  as  they  take  food.  This  might  generally  be 
done  without  any  interruption  to  bufinefs  or  real  lofs 
of  time. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more  than 
the  modern  cuftom  of  lying  a-bed  too  long  in  a 
morning.  This  is  the  general  prafHcfc  in  gteat  towns* 
The  inhabitants  of  cities  feldom  rife  before  eight  or 
tiine  o'clock;  but  the  morning  is  undoubtedly  the 
beft  time  for  exercife,  while  the  ftomach  is  empty, 
arid  the  body  refrefticd  with  'flcrp.  Befides,  the 
'morning  air  braces  and  ftrengthens  the  nerves,  ^nd, 
in  fbme  meafure,  anfwcrs  the  purpofe  of  a  cold 
bath.  Let  any  one  who  has  been  accuftomed  to 
lie  a- bed  till  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  rife  by  fix  or 
(even,  fpend  a  couple  of  hours  in  walking,  riding, 
or  any  aftive  diverfion  without  doors,  and  he  will 
'  find  his  fpirits  cheerful  and  ferene  through  the  day, 
his  appetite  keen,  and  his  body  braced  and  ftrength- 
ehed.    Cuilom  foon  renders  early  rifmg  agreeable, 

*  Sedentary  occupations  ought  chieBy  to  be  followed  by  wo- 
men.  They  bear  conEnement  much  better  than  men,  and  are 
fitter  for  every  kind  of  bufinefs  which  does  not  require  much 
ftrength,  It  it  ridiculous  enough  to  fee  a  lufty  fellow  making 
pins»  needles,  or  watch  wheels,  while  many  of  the  labocioot 
parts  of  bofbandry  are  carried  on  by  the  other  fex.  The  fad  is* 
we  want  men  for  laborious  employments,  while  one  half  of  the 
otKer  fex  are  rendered  ufelefs  for  want  of  occupations  fnited  to 
their  ftrength,  &c*  Were  girls  bred  to  mechanical  employments, 
we  (hould  npt  fee  fuch  numbers  of  them  prollitute  themfelvet 
for  bread,  nor  find  fuch  a  want  of  men  for  the  important  pnr- 
pofes  of  navigation,  agriciilture,  &c.  An  eminent  filk  manufac- 
turer told  me,  that  he  found  women  anfwer  better  for  that  bufi* 
nefs  than  men ;  and  that  he  had  lately  uken  a  great  many  girts 
Apprentices  asfiik  weavers*  I  hope  his  example  will  be  followed 
by  many  others. 

1  and 
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and  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  prelervation  of 
health. 

The  ina6tive  are  continually  complaining  of  pains 
of  the  (lomach,  flatulencies,  indigeftions,  &c.  Thefe 
complaints,  which  pave  the  way  to  many  others,  are. 
not  to  be  removed  by  medicines.  They  can  only  be 
cured  by  a  vigorous  courfe  of  exercife,  to  which  in- 
deed they  feldom  fail  to  yield. 

Exercife,  if  poffible,  ought  always  to  be  taken  in 
the  open  air.  When  that  .cannot  be  done,  various 
methods  may  be  contrived  for  exercifing  the  body 
within  doors,  as  the  dumb  bell,  dancing,  fencing,  &c. 
It  is  not  neceflary  to  adhere  ftriftly  to  any  particular 
kind  of  exercife.  The  bcft  way  is  to  take  them 
by  turns>  and  to  ufe  that  longeil  which  is  moft 
fuitable  to  the  ftrength  and  conftitution.  Thoic 
kinds  of  exercife  which  give  aftion  to  moft  of  the 
bodily  organs,  are  always  to  be  preferred,  as  walk- 
ing, runnings  riding,  digging,  rubbing  furniture,  and 
fuch  like. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  a£bive  and  rpztilf 
diverfions  are  now  fo  little  pra6lifed.  Diverfions 
make  people  take  more  exercife  than  they  other- 
wife  would  do,  and  are  of  the  greateft  fervice  to 
fuch  as  are  not  under  the  neccITity  of  ldx)uring 
for  their  bread.  As  aftive  diverfions  lofe  groundi 
thofc  of  a  fedentary  kind  feem  to  prevail.  Seden- 
tary diverfions  are  of  no  other  ufe  but  to  confume 
Qme.  Inftead  of  relieving  the  mind,  they  often 
require  more  thought  than  cither  ftudy  or  bufinefs. 
Every  thing  that  induces  people  to  fit  (till,  unlefs  ic 
be  fome  necefiary  employment,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The   diverfions   which  afford   the    beft    exercife 
are,  hunting,    fhooting,    playing  at  cricket,   hand- 
l)all,  golff  *,  &c.     Thefc  exercife  the  limbs,  pro- 
mote 

*  GoW  is  ft  diverfioD  very  commoni  in  North  Brittin.    Ic  i| 
V«I1  caJcalatcd  for  exercifing  the  body,  and  may  always  be  taken 
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ibbtte  perfpirftiori,  and  the  other  fecrctioiw.  They 
likcwifc  ftrengthen  the  lungs,  aud  give  firmncfi  and 
a^ty  to  tbe#h6le  body. 

•^  Such  as  can,' o^ht  to  fpcnd  two  or  three  h6iWs  a* 
dif  on  horfcback ;  rfiofe  ^o  earmot  ride,  ftibuld'ttn- 
f loy  the  fame  time  in  walking.  Excrcife  (hbuld  never 
b*  continutd  too  long.  Over- fatigue  pr^virits  the 
benefit  of  exercife,  and  inftead  of  ftrcngthening  the 
bidy  tends  to  weaken  it. 

'  Every  man  (hould  lay  himfclf  under  fotncf  fort  of 
fieeeflicy  to  take  exercife.  Indolence,  like  other  vices 
i*feen  indulged,  gains  ground,  and  at  length  becomes 
agreeable.  Hence  many  who  were  fond  of  exercife  in 
ffle  early  part  of  life,  become  quite  averfe  frorrt  it  af- 
fer^rds.  This  is  the  cafe  of  moft  hypochondriac  and 
gouty  people,  which  renders  their  difeafes  in  a  great 
fiieafure  incurable. 

In  fome  countries  laws  have  been  made,  obliging 
fcv^ry  ttian,  of  whatever  rank,  to  learn  fome  mecha- 
nical employment.  Whether  fuch  laws  were  defigned 
Ibr  the  prefervation  of  health,  or  the  encouragennenc 
^f  manufa&ure,  is  a  queftion  of  no  importance.  Cer* 
tain  it  is,  that  if  gentlemen  were  frequently  to  amufe 
Hiid  exercife  thcmfelves  in  this  way,  it  might  have 
itiany  good  efFcfts.  They  would  at  leaft  derive  as 
ihuch  honour  from  a  few  mafterly  fpecimens  of  their 
own  workmanfhip,  as  from  the  charafter  of  having 
ruined  moft  of  their  companions  by  gaming  or  drink- 
ihg*  Befides,  mtn  of  leiuire,  by  applying  themfelve!! 
to  the  mechanical  arts,  might  improve  them,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  fociety. 

Indolence  not  only  occafions  difeafes,  and  renders 
tMri  ufelcfs  to  fociety,  but  promotes  all  manner  of 
▼ice.  To  fay  a  man  is  idlc>  is  litde  better  than  to 
call  hint  vicious^     The  mind,    if  not  engaged  in 

in  ibch  moderadon^  as  neither  to  over  •heat  nor  fotigue.  It  has 
greatly  the  preference  over  cricket,  tennb,  or  any  orch^  gaihes 
which  cannot  be  placed  withoat  Yiolcncti 
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feme  Dfcfiil  puribit,  is  conftantly  in  quell  of  ideal 
pleafuresj  or  imprcflcd  with  the  apprehcnHon  of  (bme 
imaginary  evil.  From  thefc  fources  proceed  moft  of 
the  fhifcrics  of  mankind.  Certainly  man  was  ndver 
intended  to  be  idle.  InaAivity  fruftratcs  the  very  dte- 
iign  of  his  creation ;  whereas  an  adive  life  is  the  t}eft 
guardian  of  virtue,  and  the  greateft  prefcrvativc  o£ 
health. 


CHAP.    VI. 

OF  SLEEP  AND  CLOTHING. 

CLEEP,  as  well  as  diet,  ought  to  be  diJ^ 
^  regulated.  Too  little  fleep  weakens  the  nerV^t 
exhaufts  the  fpirits,  and  occafions  difeafes  i  and 
too  much  renders  die  mind  dull,  the  body  grofs^ 
and  dtfpofcs  to  apoplexies,  lethargies,  and  otheif 
complaints  of  a  fiinilar  nature.  A  medium  oi^ht 
therefore  to  be  obfenred;  but  this  is  not  eafy  to 
fix*  Children  require  more  fleep  than  grown  per* 
fens,  the  laborioas  than  the  idle^  and  (uch  as  eae 
and  drink  freely,  dian  diofe  who  live  abftemi- 
Oufly.  Befides,  the  real  quandty  of  fleep  cannot  be 
meafured  by  time}  as  one  perfon  will  be  more  PC* 
freihed  by  five  or  fix  hours  fleep,  than  another  by 
eight  or  ten. 

Children  may  always  be  allowed  to  take  as  nourch 
fleep  as  they  pleafe;  but  for  adults,  fix  or  feven 
hours  is  certainly  fufHcient,  and  no.  one  ought  to  ex* 
ceed  eight.  Thofe  who*  lie  a- bed  more  than  eight 
hours  may  (lumber,  but  they  can  hardfy  be  faid  to 
fleep;  fuch  generally  tofs  and  dream  away  the  fore« 
part  of  the  nighty  flnk  to  reft  towards  morning,  and 
dole  till  noon.  The  beft  way  to  make  fleep  foUtad 
and  refrefhing  is  to  rife  betimes.  The  cuftom  of 
lying  a- bed  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  not  only  makes  the 
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flcep  Ms  rcfrcfhing,  but  relaxes  the  fblids,  andgrcady 
iiwiikens  the  conflicution. 

.  Nature  points  out  night  as  the  proper  feafbn 
for  fleep.  Nothing  more  certainly  deftroys  the  con- 
fticution  than  night-watching.  It  is  great  pity  that 
a:  praftice  fo  deftrudive  to  health  (hould  be  fo 
much  in  faihion.  How  quickly  the  want  of  reft 
in  due  feafon  "will  blaft  the  moft  blooming  com- 
plexion, or  ruin  the  bcft  conftitution,  is  evident 
from  the  ghaftly  countenances  of  thofe  who,  as 
the  phrafc  is,  turn  day  into  night,  and  night  into 
day. 

To  make  fleep  refrcfhing,  the  following  things  arc 
rcquifite :  Firft,  to  take  fufficient  cxercifc  in  the  open 
^j  to  avoid  ftrong  tea  or  coffee  $  next,  to  eat  a  light 
fupper  i  and  laftly,  to  lie  down  with  a  mind  as  cheer-^ 
fut  and  ferene  as.  poffible. 

It  is  certain  that  too  much  exercife  will  prevent 
fleep,  as  well  as  too  little.  We  fcldom  however 
hear  the  adbive  and  laborious  complain  of  reft- 
lefs  nights.  It  is  the  indolent  and  flothful  who 
generally  have  thefe  complaints.  Is  it  any  vfonder 
that  a  bed  of  down  fliould  not  be  refrefliing  to  a  per- 
fon  who  flts  all  day  in  an  eafy  chair  i  A  great  part  of 
tjijc  pleafure  of  life  confifts  in  alternate  reft  and  mo- 
tion i  but  they  who  negleA  the  latter  can  never  relifh 
the  former.  The  labourer  enjoys  more  true  luxury 
in  plain  food  and  found  fleep,  than  is  to  be  found  in 
fupptuous  tables  and  downy  piUowsi  where  exercife  is 
wanting. 

That  light  fuppers  caufe  found  fleep,  is  true 
?ven  to  a  proverb.  Many  perfons,  if  they  exceed 
the  leaft  at  that  mealj  are  fure  to  have^uneafy  nights  i 
and,  if  they  fall  afleep,  the  load  and  opprefllon 
on  their  Itomach  .  and  fpirits  qccaflon  frightful 
dreams,  broken  and  difturbed  repofe,  the  ^  night- 
mare, &c.  Were  the  fame  perfons  to  go  to  bed 
with  a  light  iuppeo,  or  lit  up  till  that  meal  wai 
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pretty  well  digcftcd,  they  would  enjoy  found  fleep^ 
and  rife  refreflied  and  cheerful.  There  are  indeed 
fbme  people  who  cannot  fleep  unlefs  they  have  eat 
Ibme  folid  food  at  night,  but  this  does  not  implyr 
the  ncceflity  of  a  heavy  fupper;  befidcs,  thefe  arc 
generally  pcrfons  who  have  accuftomed  themfelves 
to  this  method,  and  who  do  not  take  a  fuiHcienC 
quantity  of  folid  food  ^nd  exercife. 

Nothing  more  certainly  difturbs  our  rcpofe  than 
anxiety.  When  the  mind  is  not  at  eafe,  one  feldom 
enjoys  found  fleep.  This  grcateft  of  human  bleff- 
ings  flies  the  wretched,  and  vifits  the  happy,  the 
cheerful,  and  the  gay.  This  is  a  fufficienc  reafon 
why  every  man  (hould  endeavour  to  be  as  eafy  in  his 
mind  as  pofTible  when  he  goes  to  reft.  Many,  by 
indulging  grief  and  anxious  thought,  'have  banifhed 
found  fleep  fo  long,  that  they  could  never  afterwards 
enjoy  it. 

Sleep,  when  taken  in  the  fore-part  of  the  night> 

b  generally   reckoned    moft    rcfrcftiing.     Whether 

this  be  the  efTed  of  habit  or  not,  is  hard  to  fay  ^  but 

as  moft  people  arc  accuftomed  to  go  early  to  bed 

when  young,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  fleep,  at  this 

feafon,  will  prove  moft  refrefliing  to  them  ever  after. 

Whether  the  fore-part  of  the  night  be  beft  for  fleep 

or  not,  furely  the  fore-part  of  the  day  is  ficteft  both 

for  bufinefs  and   amufement.     I  hardly  ever  knew 

an  early   rifer    who  did  not  enjoy  a  good  ftate  of 

bulth  ♦. 

Of  Clothing. 

The  clothing  ought  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate, 
Cuftom  has  no  doubt  a  very  great  influence  in  this 

*  Men  of  every  occapation,  and  in  every  (ituation  of  life>  hare 
Itfcd  to  a  good  oJd  age ;  nay  fonae  have  enjoyed  this  bleiTmg  whofe 
plaa  of  Kving  was  by  no  means  regular :  bat  it  confills  with  obfer* 
^ition^  that  all  very  old  men  have  been  early  rifers.  This  is  the 
^/  drcomfbuce  attending  longevity  to  which  I  never  knew  an 
*«<pti9n« 
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artitfe;  but  no  cuftom  can  ever  change  the  nattrti& 
df  things:  ft)  fer,  as  to*  render  the  fame  clothing  fit  foi* 
^  inllaMtint  of  Novi  Zembia  and  the  ifland  of  Ja-^ 
'  Aiilc£  It  is  riot  indeed  rieceflary  to  obfcive  an  exatSb 
proportion  between  the  quantity  of  clothes  we  wear, 
^rfir  the  degree  of  latitude  which  we  inhabit;  but, 
^  the  fame  time,  proper  attention  ought  to  bt  paid 
to  it,  as  well  as  tothc  openncfs  of  the-  country,  the 
frcqticncy  and  violence  of  ftormsi  &c. 

.  In  youth,  while  the  blood  is  hot  and  the  perfpi- 
ratiort  free,  it  is  lefs  neceflfary  to  cover  the  body  with 
^  great  quantity  of  clothes;  but  in  the  decline  of 
life,  when  the  fkin  Becomes  rigid  and  the  humoura 
it\ort  cool,  the  clothing  fhould  be  increafcd.  Many 
dife^ffes  in  the  latter  period  of  life  proceed  from  a 
dcfcft  of  perfpiration :  thefe  may,  in  fome  meafurc, 
be  prevented  by  a  fuitable  addition  to  the  clothing, 
or  by  wearing  fuch  as  arc  better  calculated  for  pro- 
moting the  difchargc  from  the  ikin,  as  clothes  made ' 
of  cotton,  flannel,  &c. 

The  clothing  ought  likewife  to  be  fuited  to  the 
feafon  of  the  year.  Clothing  niay  be  warm  enough 
for  fummer,  which  is  by  no  means  fufficient  for 
winter.  The  greatcft  caution,  however,  is  ncceffary 
in  making  thefe  changes.  We  ought  neither  to 
put  off  our  winter  clothes  too  foon,  nor  to  wcaf  but 
llimmcr  ones  too  long.  In  this  country,  the  wintier 
often  fcts  in  very  early  with  great  rigour,  and  we  have 
frequently  cold  weather  even  after  the  commence-* 
mcnt  of  the  fummer  months.  It  would  likewife 
be  prudent  not  to  make  the  change  all  at  onccj  but 
to  do  it  gradually;  and  indeed  the  changes  of  ap- 
parel in  this  climate  ought  to  be  very  inconfideraWe, 
cfpecially  among  thoie  who  have  pafied  the  meridian 
of  life  ♦. 

Ctothej 

•  fhat  colds  kill  mere  than  plaguts,  m  an  old  obferTtMn ;  Ml* 
with  regard  to  this  couotry,  ic  bolds  ftri^tly  true.  Every  pcrfefl 
of.  difcerninect>  however,  will  perceive,   thit  moil  of  the  colds 
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Clothes  often  become  hurtful  by  their  being 
made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofcs  of  pride  or  vjh 
tiky.  Mankind  in  all  ages  feem  to  have  confidcrcA 
dothes  in  this  view;  accordingly  their  fafhion  artd 
figure  have  been  continually  varying,  with  very 
Bttle  regard  cither  to  health/the  climate,  or  don- 
veniency :  a  farthingale,  for  example,  may  be  very 
ncceffary  hi  hot  fouthern  climates,  but  furely  nothing 
can  be  liiore  ridiculous  in  the  cold  regions  of  the 
north. 

Even  the  human  fhape  is  often  attempted  to  bd 
mended  by  drcfs,  and  thofc  who  know  tto  better 
believe  that  mankind  would  be  monftroos  without 
its  afliftance.  All  attempts  of  this  nature  are  highlj^ 
pernicious.  The  moft  deftruftive  of  them  in  thrs 
country  is  that  of  fqucczing  the  ftomach  and  bowels 
into  as  narrow  a  compafs  as  poffible,  to  procure, 
what  is  felfely  Called,  a  fine  fhape  *.  By  this  prac- 
tice the  a^ion  of  the  ftoiiiach  and  bowels,  the  motion 
of  the  heart  and  lungs,  anfd  almoft  all  the  vitil 
fiinftions,  are  obftrufted.  Hence  proceed  indigef^ 
tions,  fyncopes  or  fainting  fits,  coughs,  confump- 
tions  of  the  hmgs,  and  other  complaints  fo  common 
among  females. 

The  feet  likewife  often  fufTer  by  prefTure.  How 
a  finall  foot  came  to  be  reckoned  genteel,  I  will 
iiot  pretend  to  fay;  but' certain  it  is,  that  this  no- 
tion ha^  made  ^rnany  perfons  lame.  Almoit  nine- 
renths  of  ihankind  ^e  troubled  with  corns :  a  dif- 

wUcb  prove  fb  deftroffire  to  the  inbabitints  of  Britain,  are  owing 
to  their  inpmdenoe  in  changing,  cloches.  A  few  warm  days  va 
March  or  Ajpril  induce  them  to  throw  off  their  winter  garments, 
without  conndering  that  our  moft  penetrating  colds  generally 
happen  in  the  fpring. 

^  Thsa  osadncfi  feems  to  have  pervaded  the  minds  of  mothen 
in  every  age  and  country.  Terence*  in  his  Comedy  of  the 
Bmuch,  ridicales  she  Roman  matrons  for  attempting  to  mend  the 
Aape  of  their  daughters . 

cafe 
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eafe  that  is  /eldom  or  never  occafioned  but  by  ftrait 
ihoes.  Corns  are  not  only  very  croubkrome,  but 
by  rendering  people  unable  to  walk,  they  may 
likewiie  be  confidered  as  the  remote  caufe  of  other 
difeafes  ♦. 

The  fize  and  figure  of  the  (hoe  ought  certainly 
to  be  adapted  to  the  foot.     In  children  the  feet  are 
as  well  (haped  as  the  hands,  and  the  motion  of  the 
toes   as  free   and  eafy  as  that  of  the  fingers }  yet 
few  pcrfons  in  the  advanced  period  of  life  arc  able 
to  make  any  ufe  of  their  toes.     They  are  generally, 
by  narrow  fhoes,  fqueezed  all  of  a  heap,  and  often 
laid  over  one  another  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  ren* 
dered  altogether  incapable  of  motion.     Nor  is  the 
Kigh  heel  Icfs  hurtful  than  the  narrow  toe,     A  lady 
may  Teem  taller  for  walking  on  her  tiptoes,  but  (he 
will  never  walk  well  in  this  manner.     It  (trains  her 
joints,  diftorts  her  limbs,  makes  her  (loop,  and  ut- 
terly deftroys  all  her  eafe  and  gracefulne(s  of  motion : 
it  is  entirely  owing  to  (hoes  with   high  heels  and 
narrow  toes,  that  not  one  female  in  ten  can  be  faid  to 
v?alk  well. 

In  fixing  on  the  clothes,  due  care  (hould  be  taken 
to  avoid  all  tight  bandages.  Garters,  buckles,  &c* 
when  drawn  too  tight,  not  only  prevent  the  free 
motion  and  ufe  of  the  parts  about  which  they  arc 
bound,  but  likewife  ob(lrud  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  prevents  the  equal  nouriOiment  and 
growth  of  thefc  parts,  and  occafions  various  dif-» 
eafes.  Tight  bandages  about  the  neck,  as  (locks,, 
cravats,  necklaces,  .&c.  are  extremely  dangerous. 
They  obftruft  the  blood  in  its  courfc  from  the 
brain,   by   which   means   hcadachs,   vertigoes,  apo- 

*  We  often  fee  perfons,  who  are  rendered  quite  lame  hj  the 
nails  of  their  toes  having  grown  into  the  Bern,  and  frequently 
hear  of  mortifications  proceeding  from  this  caufe.  All  thele,  and 
nany  other  inconvcniendes  attending  the  feet,  muft  be  impaled 
fWely  to  (he  ufe  of  ibort  and  ftrait  ihoes. 
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plcxics,    and    other   fatal    difcafcs  arc  often  occa^^ 
lioned. 

The  pcrfedlion  of  drcfs  is  to  be  cafy  and  clean. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  for  any  one 
to  make  himiclf  a  flave  to  fine  clothes.  Such  a  one^ 
and  many  fuch  there  are,  would  rather  remain  as 
•iixt  as  a  ftatue  from  morning  rill  night,  than  dif-- 
compofe  a  (ingle  hair  or  alter  the  poHdon  of  a  pin. 
Were  we  to  recommend  any  particular  pattern  for 
drcfs,  ic  would  be  that  which  is  worn  by  the  people 
called  Quakers.  They  arc  always  neat,  clean,  and 
often  elegant,  without  any  thing  fuperSuous.  What 
others  lay  out  upon  tawdry  laces,  ruffles,  and  ribands^ 
they  bcftow  upon  fuperior  cleanlinefs.  Finery  is  only 
the  affedlation  of  drefs,  and  very  often  covers  a  great 
deal  of  dirt. 

We  (hall  only  add,  with  regard  to  clothing,  that 
it  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate,  the 
fcafon  of  the  year,  and  the  period  of  life ;  but'like* 
wife  to  the  temperature  and  conftiturion.  Robuft 
perfons  arc  able  to  endure  either  cold  or  heat  better 
than  the  delicate;  confequently  may  be  lefs  atten- 
Qve  to  their  clothing.  But  the  precife  quantity  of 
clothes  necelTary  for  any  perfon  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  reafoning.  It  is  enurely  a  matter  of  ez« 
pcrience,  and  every  man  is  the  bcft  judge  for  himfelf 
what  quantity  of  cloches  is  necelTary  to  keep  him 
warm  *. 


*  The  celebrated  Boerhaave  ttfed  to  fay^  that  nobody  (offered 
by  coJd  fave  fools  and  beggars ;  the  latter  not  being  able  to  pMK 
cure  clothes,  and  the  former  not  having  fenfe  to  wear  them,  fit 
this  as  it  may*  I  can  t%ich  the  ilridtell  truth  declare*  that  in  man/ 
eafes  where  the  powers  of  medicine  had  been  tried  in  vain,  I  have 
cored  the  patient  by  recommending  thick  fhoes,  a  flannel  waift* 
<oat  and  drawers,  a  pair  of  under  AockingSy  or  a  flannel  petticoat, 
to  be  worn  during  the  cold  feafon  at  lead.  Where  warmer  cloth- 
iDgb  wanted,  i  would  recommend  the  fleecy  hoflery  to  be  worn 
am  the  fkin. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VII. 
OF   INTEMPERANCE. 

A:MAI>JBRN  Author*  obfervcs,  that  tern* 
pitr^nce  and  <xcrcirc  are  the  two  beft  phy* 
jiqians  in  the  tworld.  He  >might  have  added,  .that 
^if.  y>efc  were  duly  regarded,  there  would  be  liidc 
4H;c;atfK>n  for  Any  oth^r.  Temperance  .may  juftly 
tbe  palled  the  parent  of  health;  yet  -nuipbcrs  of 
4(Dftf[^in(^  ^  ,as  if  they  thought  difeales  and  death 
.1^  -flaw  in  $hcir  j>rogrefs,  and  by  intemperance 
^fK^  cjcbaqqh  feem.as  it  M^re  to  folicit  their  ap- 
Ijii^acji;    . 

The  danger  of  intemperance  appears  from  the  very 
^flpl^ruftion  of  t^c  .huruan  body.  Health  <kpends 
«pn  t|uit  ftate  -of  tbfi  ifoUds  and  fluids  which  fits  them 
.ibrthe  due  performance  of  the  vital  fun£bions;  and 
yjf)^lc  thck  go  regularly  on,  we  are  (bund .  and  wcU  s 
-hvf  ;>yh§f)evGr  diihirbs  ihcni  neceflariiy  impairs 
Mi^l^.  intemperance  never  &ils  to  diforder  the 
iwhjple -animal  oecpnomy;  it  hurts  the  digeition,  re- 
.Jf^Ksfthe  n^rvies,  renders  the  different  iecretions  .irre<- 
.gMlaCj  vitiates  Uie  humours,  and  occadons  numberlds 
4ifeafes. 

Xhe  analog  between  the  nouriihment  of  plants 
and  animals  aFords  a  ftriking  proof  of  the  danger  of 
intemperance,  Moifture  and  manure  greatly  pro- 
*lpote  vegetation ;  yet  an  over-quantity  of  either  will 
catirely  dcftroy  it.  The  beft  things  become  hurt- 
4A1I,  nay  dcftrudivc,  when  carried  to  excefs.  Hence 
we  learn,  that  the  highcft  degree  of  human  wifdon[i 
conlifts  in  regulating  our  appetites  and  pafllons  fo  as 
JO  avoid  all  extremes.     It  is  that  chiefly  which  en-> 

*  Roufleau. 
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t\iks  ms  CO  the  charadcr  of  rational  beings.  Xhf 
flayc  of  appedte  wUl  ever  be  the  diigrace  of  Jiumm 
nature. 

The  Aurfior  of  Nature  bath  en4ucd  us  with  vafu- 
ous  pafiions,  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies^  df/z 
prcfervation  of  the  individual,  &;c.  Intemperance.if 
the  abufe  of  thcfe  pafTions;  and  moderation  conHlU 
in  the  proper  regulation  of  them.  Men,  not  CQij- 
tented  with  fadsfying  the  fimple  calls  of  Natare, 
create  artificial  wants,  and  are  perpetually  in  Icarch 
after  ibmething  that  may  gratify  them;  but  imaginary 
waifts  can  never  be  gratified.  Nature  is  contCRf: 
with  littles  but  iuxury  knows  no  bounds.  Hepgc 
the  epicure,  the  drunkard,  and  the  debauchee  icl- 
dom  (top  in  their  career  till  their  money  or  their.coR** 
ftitutioD  fails:  then  indeed  they  generally  fee  their 
error  when  too  late. 

It  is  impoffible  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  with  regard 
to  diet,  on  account  of  the  different  conflitutiooa 
of  mankind.  The  nwft  ignorant  perfon,  however, 
certainly  knows  what  is  meant  by  exccfi»;  and 
it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man,  if  he  choofcs,  to 
avoid  it. 

The  great  rule  of  diet  is  to  ftudy  fimplicity.  Na- 
ture delights  in  the  moft  plain  and  fimple  food,  aod 
every  animal,  except  man,  follows  her  diclates.  Man 
alone  riots  at  large,  and  ranfacks  the  whole  creation 
in  queft  of  luxuries,  to  his  own  deftruftion.  An  eljc* 
gant  writer  *  of  the  laft  age  fpeaks  thus  of  intern* 
perance  in  diet:  "  For  my  part,  when  I  behold  a 
*'  falhionable  table  fet  out  in  all  its  magnificence, 
^'  I  fancy  that  I  fee  gouts  and  dropfies,  fevers  and 
^  ktbargics>  with  other  innumerable  diftempers,  lying 
^  in.ambufcade  among  the  difhes." 

Nor  is  intemperance  in  other  things  lefs  deftruc- 
live  than  in  diet.  How  quickly  does  the  immode- 
rate purfuic  of  carnal  pleafures,  or  the  abufe  of  i^i- 

?•  Addifbn. 
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toxicating  liquors,  ruin  the  bcft  conftitution  !  Indeed 
thcfc  vices  generally  go  hand  in  hand.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  fo  often  behold  the  votdries  of  Bacchus  and 
Venus,  even  before  they  have  arrived  at  the  prime 
of  life,  worn  out  with  difcafes,  and  haftening  with  fwift 
pace  to  an  untimely  grave.  Did  men  refleft  on  the 
painful  difeafes  and  premature  deaths,  which  are  daily 
occafioned  by  intemperance,  it  would  be  fufiicient  to 
make  them  fhrink  back  with  horror  from  the  indul^ 
gence  even  of  their  darling  pleafures. 

Intemperance  does  not  hurt  its  votaries  alone ;  the 
innocent  too  often  feel  the  direful  efFedts  of  it;  Hdfw 
many  wretched  orphans  are  to  be  fccn  embracing  dung- 
hills, whofc  parents,  regardlefs  of  the  future,  fpcnt 
in  riot  and  debauch  what  might  have  fervcd  to  bring 
up  their  offspring  in  a  decent  manner!  How  often  do 
we  behold  the  mifcrable  mother,  with  her  helplefs 
infants,  pining  in  want,  while  the  cruel  father  is  in- 
dulging fkis  infatiate  appetites ! 

Families  are  not  only  reduced  to  mifcry,  but  even 
extirpated,  by  intemperance.  Nothing  tends  fo 
much  to  prevent  propagation,  and  to  fhorten  the 
lives  of  children,  as  the  intemperance  of  parents. 
The  poor  man  who  labours  all  day,  and  at  night 
lies  down  contented  with  his  humble  fare,  can  boaft 
a  numerous  offspring,  while  his  pampered  lord,  funk 
in  eafe  and  luxury,  often  languifhcs  without  an  heir 
to  his  ample  fortunes.  Even  ftates  and  empires  feel 
the  influence  of  intemperance,  and  rife  or  fall  as  ic 
prevails. 

Inftcad  of  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of  intem- 
perance, and  pointing  out  their  influence  upon  health, 
we  (hall  only,  by  way  of  example,  make  a  few  obfcr- 
vations  on  one  particular  fpccies  of  that  vice,  viz,  the 
abufe  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Every  aft  of  intoxication  puts  nature  to  the  cx- 
pence  of  a  fever,  in  order  to  difcharge  the  poifpnout 
draught.     When  this  is  repeated  almoft  every  day,  it 
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^  eafy  to  fbrefcc  the  confeqiiences.  That  conftitu- 
tion  muft  be  flrong  indeed,  which  is  able  long  to 
hold  out  under  a  daily  fever  I  but  fevers  occafioned 
by  drinking  do  not  always  go  off*  in  a  day ;  they  fre- 
quently end  in  an  infiammadon  of  the  breaft,  liver^. 
or  brain,  and  produce  fatal  effedts. 

Though  the  drunkard  Ihould  not  fall  by  an  acute 
difeale,  he  feldom  efcapes  thofe  of  a  chronic  kind. 
Intoxicating  liquors,  when  ufed  to  excefs,  weaken 
the  boweb  and  fpoil  the  digcdion  i  they  deftroy  the 
power  of  the  nerves,  and  occafion  paralytic  and  con- 
vulfive  diforders  $  they  likewife  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  dcftroy  its  balfamic  quality,  render  it  unfit  for 
circulation,  and  the  nourifhment  of  the  body.  Hence 
cbftruftions^  atrophies,  dropfics^  ahd  cohfumpdons 
of  the  lungs.  Thefe  are  the  coknttion  ways  in  which 
drunkards  make  their  exit.  Difeafes  of  this  kind, 
when  brought  on  by  hard  drinking,  feldom  admit  of. 
t  cure. 

Many  people  injure  their  health  by  drinking,  who 
feldom  get  drunk.  The  continu^  habit  of  foaking, 
as  it  is  called,  though  its  effects  be  not  fo  violent,  is 
not  kfs  pernicious.  When  the  veflels  are  kept  con^ 
ftantly  fidl  and  upon  the  ftretch,  the  difierent  digef^ 
tiofls  can  neither  be  duly  performed,  nor  the  hu- 
mours properly  prepared.  Hence  moft  people  of 
this  character  are  afflided  with  the  gout,  the  gravel, 
ulcerous  fores  in  the  legs,  &c.  If  thefe  diforders  do 
tK)t  appear,  they  are  feized  with  low  (pirits,  hypo- 
chondriacal  afiedtionSj  and  other  fymptoms  of  in- 
digcftion. 

Confumpdons  are  now  fo  common^  that  it  is 
^ught  one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns 
^  ojf  that  difeafe.  Hard  drinking  is  no  doubt  one 
^f  die  cauies  to  which  we  muft  impute  the  increafe 
of  confumpdons.  The  great  quandties  of  vifcid 
^  liquor  drank  by  the  common  people  of  Eng* 
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land,  cannot  fail  to  render  the  blood  fizy  and  unfit 
for  circulation ;  from  whence  proceed  obftruftions, 
^nd  inflammations  of  the  lungs.  There  are  few  great 
ale-drinkers  who  are  not  phthifical :  nor  is  that  to  be 
wondered  at, ,  confidering  the  glutinous  and  almoft 
indigefliblc  nature  of  (Irong  ale. 

Thofe  who  drink  ardent  fpirits  or  fl:rong  wines  run 
flill  greater  hazard;  thcfe  liquors  heat  and  inflame 
the  blood,  and  tear  the  tender  veflTels  of  the  lungs  to 
pieces ;  yet  fo  great  is  the  confumption  of  them  in 
this  country,  that  one  would  almofl:  be  induced  to 
think  that  the  inhabitants  lived  upon  them  *• 

The  habit  of  drinking  proceeds  frequently  from 
misfortunes  in  life«  The  miferable  fly  to  it  for  re<- 
lief.  It  aflfords  them  indeed  a  temporary  eaie.  But, 
alas!  this  folace  is  fhort  lived;  and  when  it  is  over, 
thjc  fpirits  fink  as  much  below  their  ufual  tone  as 
they  had  before  been  raifed  above  it.  Hence  a  re- 
petition of  the  dofe  becomes  ncceflary,  and  every 
frefli  dofe  makes  way  for  another,  till  the  unhappy 
wretch  becomes  a  flave  to  the  botde,  and  at  length 
£slHs  a  facrigcc  to  what  at  iirft  perhaps  was  taken 
only  as  a  Qiedicine.  No  man  is  fo  deje£ted  as  the 
drunkard  when  his  debauch  is  gone  oflT.  Hence  it 
is,  that  thofe  who  have  the  greateft  flow  of  (pints 
■while  the  glafs  circulates  freely,  are  of  all  others  the 
xnoft  melancholy  when  fober,  and  often  put  an  end 
to  their  own  miferable  exiftence-  in  a  fk  of  fpleen  or 
ill  humour. 

*  We  may  form  fome  notion  of  the  immcDfe  quantity  of  ardent 
fpirits  coufumcd  in  Great  Britain  from  this  circumflance,  that  in 
the  city  of  Edinborgh  and  its  environs,  bcfide.^-thc  great  qaao- 
city  of  foreign  fpirits  duly  entered,  and  the  dill  greater  quantity 
which  is  fuppoiied  to  be  fmuggled,  it  is  computed  that  above  two 
thouiand  private  fHUs  nre  co:i(lantIy  employed  in  preparing  a 
poifonous  liquor  called  MolaJJks,  The  common  people  have  got 
fb  univerfally  into  the  habit  of  di  inking  this  bafe  fpirit,  that  when 
a  porter  or  labourer  is  feco  reeling  along  the  ftreetf,  they  fay»  ht 
has  got  mclajjedn 
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Dninkcnncfs  not  only  proves  dcftruftivc  to  health, 
but  likcwife  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind*  It  is 
ftrange  that  creatures  who  value  themfclves  on  ac- 
count of  a  fupcrior  degree  of  reafon  to  that  of  brutes, 
Ihould  take  pleafure  in  (inking  fo  fai«  below  them. 
Were  fuch  as  voluntarily  deprive  themfelves  of  the 
ufe  of  reafon,  to  coiltirtue  ever  aftef  in  that  condition, 
it  would  ieem  but  a  juft  punilhment*  Though  this 
be  not  the  confequence  of  one  aft  of  intoxication, 
it  feldom  hils  to  fucceed  a  courfe  of  it.  By  a  habit 
of  drinking,  the  greateft  genius  is  often  reduced  to 
a  mere  idiot  *. 

Int03dcation  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young  per*- 
fons.  It  heats  their  blood,  impairs  their  ftrength, 
and  obftrufts  their  growth;  befides,  the  frequent 
ufe  of  (Irong  liquors  in  the  early 'part  of  life  deftroya 
any  benefit  that  might  arife  from  them  aftierwards. 
Thofc  who  make-  a  pfaftice  of 'drinkirtg  generous 
liquors  when  young,  cannot  cxpeft  to  reap  any 
benefit  from  them  as  a  Cordial  in 'the  dechnc  of 
life. 

Drunkennefs  is  not  only  in  itfelf  a  mod  abomU 
nable  vice,  but  is  an  inducement  to  many  others. 
There  is  hardly  any  crime  fo  horrid  that  the  drunk* 
ard  will  not  perpetrate  for  the  love  of  liquor.  W« 
have  known  mothers  fell  their  children's  clothes,  the 

^  It  is  amasing  that  oar  improvements  in  arts^  learniog*  and 
politenefs^  have  not  put  the  barbarous  caftom  of  drinking  to  ex« 
ceTs  out  of  fafihion.  It  is  indeed  lefs  comodon  in  South  Britain 
than  it  was  formerly ;  but  it  dill  prevails  very  much  in  the  Norths 
where  this  relic  of  barbarity  is  miftaken  for  hofpitality.  Thers 
no  man  is  fuppofed  to  entertain  his  gueils  well,  who  does  not 
snake  them  drunk.  Forcing  people  to  drink  is « certainly*  the 
jrreateft  piece  of  rudenefs  that  any  roan  can  be  guilty  of.  Man- 
Snefs,  oomplaifance*  or  mere  good- nature,  may  induce  a  man  ta 
take  his  glafs,  if  urged  to  it,  at  a  time  when  he  might  as  wcU 
take  potfon.  The  coftom  of  drinking  to  excefs  has  long  been 
out  of  fafliiOD  in  France ;  and,  as  it  begtns  to  lofe  ground  among 
Che  politer  part  of  the  Engliih,  we  hope  it  will  foon  be  baniOed 
boa  tjcrr  part  of  this  ifland. 
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ibod  that  thejr  fhould  have  ear,  and  afterwards  eveo 
the  infants  themfelves,  in  Wder  to  purchafe  the  ac« 
curled  draught 

CHAP,    VIII. 

QF   CLEANLINESS. 

TH  E  want  of  cleanCnefs  is  a  &ult  which  admits 
of  no  excufe.  Where  water  can  be  had  for 
nothing,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  every  perfon  to 
be  clean.  The  continual  difcharge  from  our  bodies 
try  perfpiradon,  renders  frequent  change  of  apparel 
Mceilary.  Changing  apparel  gready  promotes  the 
lecretion  from  (he  .  lkin>  fo  ncceflary  for  health. 
When  that  matter  which  ought  to  be  carried  off  by 
pcrlpiration  is  either  retained  in  the  body»  or  reforbca 
from  dirty  clothes,  it  muft  occafion  difeaies. 

Difeafes  of  the  ikin  are  chieflv  owing  to  want  of 
cleanlinefs  *•  They  may  indeed  be  caught  by  in- 
Ar^ion>  or  brought  on  by  poor  living,  unwhokibine 
|bod>  &c.  but  they  will  feldom  continue  long  where 
cleanlinefs  prevails.    To  the  fame  caufe  muft  we  im- 

£ute  the  various  kinds  of  vermin  which  infeft  the 
uman  body^  boufes,  &c  Thcfe  may  always  be 
baniflied  by  cleanlinefs  alone,  and  wherever  they 
abound,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  it  is  neglefted. 

One  common  caufe  of  putrid  and  malignant  fevers 

is  the  want  of  cleanlinefs.    Thefe  fevers  commonly 

r  begin  among  the  inhabitants  of  clofe  dirty  boules^ 

*  Mr.  PQf»  IB  his  Air^cal  obTervations,  mentions  a  diTeafe 
mbkh  he  calls  (he  chimney- fweeper's  cancer»  ai  it  k  almoft  peco* 
)aaf  10  ihat  unhappy  fee  o^  people.  This  he  atcributes  to  negleA 
9f  deaaliiiefa,  and  ^rich  great  ji^Rice.  I  am  convinced,  that  if 
that  part  oi  the  body  which  is  the  feat  of  this  crael  di^afe  was 
l^pc  dean  by  frequent  wafhing,  it  would  never  happen.  The 
duMMig  boySf  as  tbey  are  called,  are  certainly  the  moft  mifera* 
ble  wretches  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  yet»  for  cleaning  cbinuiies^ 
fm  facb  perfons  are  neceflary. 

who. 
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^ho  breathe  unwholefome  air,  take  little  exercilet 
and  wear  dirty  clothes.  There  the  infcdlion  is  gene- 
rally hatched^  which  often  fpreads  far  and  wide>  to 
the  deftruftion  of  many.  Hence  cleanlincfs  may  be 
confidered  as  an  objeft  of  public  attention.  It  is 
not  fufiicient  that  I  be  clean  myfelf,  while  the  want 
of  It  in  my  neighbour  affeds  my  health  as  well  as  his. 
If  dirty  people  cannot  be  removed  as  a  common 
nuifance,  they  ought  at  lead  to  be  avoided  as  infec- 
tious. All  who  regard  their  health  (hould  keep  at  a 
difhuice  even  from  their  habitations. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  people  are  col- 
lededj  cleanlincfs  becomes  of  the  utmoft  importance. 
It  b  well  known  that  infeflious  difeafes  are  communi- 
cated by  tainted  air.  Every  thing,  therefore,  which 
tends  to  pollute  the  air,  or  fpread  the  infeftion,  ought 
with  the  utmoft  care  to  be  guarded  againft.  For 
this  reafon,  in  great  towns,  no  filth,  of  any  kind^ 
fhould  be  permitted  to  lie  upon  the  ftreets.  Nothing 
is  more  apt  to  convey  infection  than  the  excrements 
of  the  difea(ed. 

In  many  great  towns  the  ftreets  are  little  better 
than  dunghills,  being  frequendy  covered  with  afhes^ 
dung,  and  naftinefs  of  every  kind.  Even  flaughter- 
houies,  or  killing  (hamblcs,  are  often  to  be  feen  in  the 
very  centre  jo(  great  towns.  The  putrid  blood,  ex- 
crements^ ice.  with  which  thefc  places  are  generally 
covered,  cannot  fail  to  taint  the  air,  and  render 
it  unwholefome.  How  eafily' might  this  be  pre- 
vented by  adive  magiftrates,  who  have  it  always 
in  their  power  to  make  proper  l^ws  relative  to 
things  of  this  nature,  and  to  enforce  die  obfcrvance 
of  them ! 

We  are  forry  to  fay,  that  the  importance  of  gene- 
ral dcanlinefs  docs  not  fccm  to  be  fufficicntly  under- 
ftood  by  the  magiftrates  of  moft  great  towns  in 
Britain;  though  health,  plcafore,  and  delicacy,  all 
pon^ire  to  recommend  an  attention  to  it.     Nothing 
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can  be  more  agreeable  to  the  fcnfes,  more  to  the 
bonpur  of  the.  inhabitants^  or  more  conducive  to 
their  health,  than  a  clean  town ;  nor  can  any  thing 
imprefs  a  ftrangcr  with  a  more  difrefpcftful  idea  of 
any  people  than  its  oppofite.  Whatever  pretenfions 
people  may  make  to  learnings  politenefs,  or  civiliza- 
rion,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  while  they  neglcft 
cleanlinefs,  they  are  in  a  ftate  of  barbarity  *. 

The  pcafants  in  moft  countries  feem  to  hold  clean- 
linefs in  a  fort  of  contempt.  Were  it  not  for  the  open 
fituation  of  their  houfes,  they  would  often  feel  the 
bad  effcds  of  this  diipoHtion.  One  feldom  fees  a 
farm  houfe  ^without  a  dunghill  before  the  door,  and 
frequently  the  cattle  and  their  matters  lodge  under 
the  fame  root  Pealants  are  likewife  extremely  care- 
lefi  with  refpcd  to  change  of  apparel,  keeping  their 
noufcs,  &c.  clean.  This  is  merely  the  effcd  of  in- 
dolence and  a  dirty  difpofltion.  Habit  may  indeed 
render  it  lefs  difagreeable  to  them,  but  no  habit  can 
ever  make  it  falutary  to  wear  dirty  clothes  or  breathe 
vnwholefome  air. 

As  many  articles  of  diet  come  through  the  hands 
of  peafants,  every  method  (hould  be  taken  to  encou- 
rage and  promote  habits  of  cleanliqefs  among  them» 
This,  for  example,  might  be  done  by  giving  a  fmall 
premium  to  the  pcrfon  who  brings  the  cleaned  and 
beft  article  of  any  kind  to  market,  as  butter,  chcefe, 
&c.  and  by  punilhing  fevercly  thofe  who  bring  it 

*  In  ancient  Rome  the  greateft  men  did  not  think  cleanlinefs 
an  objedl  unworthy  of  their  attention.  Pliny  fays»  the  Cloaca,  or 
common  fewers  for  the  conveyance  of  filth  and  naftinefs  from  the 
city,  were  thegreatefl  of  all  the  public  works;  and  bcilows  higher 
encomiums  upon  Tarquinius,  Agrippa,  and  others  who  made 
and  improved  them,  than  on  thofe  who  achieved  the  greateft  con- 
C[ueft8. 

How  truly  great  does  the  emperor  Trajan  appear,  when  giving 
diredions  to  Pliny  his  proconful,  concerning  the  making  of  a 
common  fewer  for  the  health  and  convenience  of  a  conquered 
city ! 

dirty. 
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dirty.  The  fame  method  fliould  be  taken  with 
butchers,  bakers,  brewers,  and  all  who  arc  employed 
in  preparing  the  ncceflaries  of  life. 

In  camps  the  ftrifteft  regard  fhould  be  paid  to 
dcanlinefs.  By  negligence  in  this  matter,  infcftiou* 
difeafcs  are  often  fpread  amongft  a  whole  army  i  and 
frequently  more  die  of  thefe  than  by  the  fword.  The 
Jews,  during  their  encampments  in  the  wildernefs, 
received  particular  inftruftions  with  rcfpeft  to  clean- 
lincfs*.  The  rules  enjoined  them  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved  by  all  in  the  like  fituation.  Indeed  the  whole 
fyftem  of  laws  delivered  to  that  people  has  a  manifcft 
tendency  to  promote  cleanlincfs.  Whoever  con- 
fiders  the  nature  of  their  climate,  the  difeafcs  to  which 
they  were  liable,  and  their  dirty  difpofition,  will  fee 
the  propriety  of  fuch  laws. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  mod  caftern  countries^ 
dcanlinefs  makes  a  great  part  of  their  religion.  The 
Mahometan,  as  well  as  the  Jewi(h  religion  enjoins 
various  bathings,  waOiings,  and  purifications.  No 
doubt  thefe  might  be  defigned  to  reprcfcnt  inward 
purity  5  but  they  were  at  the  fame  time  calculated 
for  the  prefcrvation  of  health.  However  whimfical 
thefe  wafhings  may  appear  to  fomc,  few  things  would 
tend  more  to  prevent  difeafcs  than  a  proper  attention 
to  many  of  them.  Were  every  perfon,  for  example, 
after  vifiting  the  fick,  handling  a  dead  body,  or  touch- 
ing any  thing  that  might  convey  infeftion,  to  wafb 
before  he  went  into  company,  or  fat  dawn  to  meat, 
be  would  run  lefs  hazard  either  of  catching  the  infec- 
tion himfclf,  or  of  communicating  it  to  others. 

Frequent  wafhing  not  only  removes  the  filth  and 
fordes  which  adhere  to  the  fkin,   but  likcwil'c  pro- 

*  TboB  (halt  have  a  place  akb  without  the  eanip>  whither  ihoi» 
ihalt  go  forth  abroad ;  and  tboa  fhalc  have  a  paddle  upon  thy 
weapon :  and  it  fhali  be  when  thou  fhak  eafc  thyfelf  abroad,  thou 
ihalc  dig  therewith,  and  (halt  turn  back,  and  cover  that  which 
cometh  from  thee,  Sct^  Deuter.  chap.  xxii.  vcr.  12,  13* 

H  4  motes 
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Q)ottts  the  perfpiradon,  braces  the  body,  and  enlivens 
die  fpirits.  How  refreOied^  how  cheerful,  and  agree^^ 
able  does  one  feel  on  being  (hared,  waflied,  and  (hift- 
ed ;  efpecially  when  thefe  offices  have  been  neglected 
longer  than  ufual ! 

The  eaftem  cuftom  of  wafhing  the  feet,  though 
left  nece0ary  in  this  country,  is  neverthcleft  a  very 
agreeable  piece  of  cleanlinefs,  and  contributes  greatly 
to  the  prefervation  of  health.  The  fweat  and  dirt 
with  which  thefe  parts  are  frequendy  covered,  can- 
not hil  CO  obftruft  the  perfpiradon.  This  piece  of 
cleanlinefs  would  often  prevent  colds  and  fevers. 
Were  people  careful  to  bathe  their  feet  and  legs  in 
lukewarm  water  at  night,  after  being  expofed  to  cold 
or  wet  through  the  day,  they  would  feldom  expe- 
rience the  ill  effefts  which  often  proceed  from  thefe 
qaufes. 

A  proper  attendon  to  cleanlinefs  is  no  where  more 
neccfTary  than  on  fhipboard.  If  epidemical  diftem*^ 
pers  break  out  there,  no  one  can  be  fafe.  The  beft 
way  to  prevent  them,  is  to  take  care  that  the  whole 
company  be  cleanly  in  their  clothes,  bedding,  &c. 
When  infectious  difeafes  do  break  out,  cleanlinefs 
is  the  mod  likely  means  to  prevent  their  fpreading ; 
it  is  like  wife  neccfTary  to  prevent  their  returning 
afterwards,  or  being  conveyed  to  other  places.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  of  the  fick 
ought  to  be  carefully  wafhed,  and  fumigated  with 
brimftone.  Inftdtion  will  lodge  a  long  time  in  dirty 
clothes,  and  afterwards  break  out  in  the  mod  terrible 
manner. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  fick  people  are 
collcfted  together,  clcanlincls  ought  to  be  mofl  rc-t 
ligioufly  obfcrvcd.  The  very  fmell  in  fuch  places 
is  often  fufficient  to  make  one  fick.  It  is  eafy  to 
imagine  what  effeft  that  is  likely  to  have  upon  the 
difcafed.  In  an  hofpital  or  infirmary,  where  clean- 
linefs is  negle£led»  a  pcrfop  in  perfed  health  has  a 

^r<atcr 
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greater  chance  to  become  fick^  than  a  fick  perfon  has 
to  get  well. 

Few  things  are  more  unaccountable  than  that 
DCgleA,  or  rather  dread  of  cleanlinefs,  which  appears 
among  thofe  who  ha^e  the  care  of  the  fick  j  they 
think  it  almoft  criminal  to  fufFer  any  thing  that  is 
clean  to  come  near  a  perfon  in  a  fever,  for  example, 
and  would  rather  allow  him  to  wallow  in  all  manner 
of  filth,  than  change  the  leafl:  bit  of  his  linen.  If 
cleanlinefs  be  neceflary  for  perfons  in  health,  it  is 
certainly  more  fo  for  the  fick.  Many  difcafes  may 
be  cured  by  ckanlinels  alone  ;  moft  of  them  might 
be  mitigated  by  it;  and,  where  it  is  neglefled,  the 
flighted  diforders  are  often  changed  into  the  moft 
m^ignant.  The  fame  miftaken  care  which  prompted 
people  to  prevent  the  Icaft  admilTion  of  frelh  air  to  the 
fick,  fcems  to  have  induced  them  to  keep  them  dirty. 
Both  thefc  dcftrudive  prcju4ices  will,  we  hope,  be 
foon  entirely  eradicated. 

Cleanlinefs  is  certainly  agreeable  to  our  nature. 
We  cannot  help  approving  it  in  others,  even  though 
we  (bould  not  pradife  it  ourfelves.  It  fooner  attrads 
our  regard  than  even  finery  itfelf,  and  often  gains 
cfteem  where  that  fails.  It  is  an  ornament  to  the 
higheft  as  wtU  as  the  lowed  ftation,  and  cannot  be 
difpenfed  with  in  eidier.  Few  virtues  are  of  more 
importance  to  ibciety  than  general  cleanlinefs.  It 
ought  to  be  carefully  cultivated  every  where  i  but  in 
populous  cities  it  (hould  be  almofl:  revered  ^» 

^  As  it  b  iroj>offibIe  to  be  tboroughly  clean  withoat  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  water,  we  would  earoelliy  recommend  it  to  the  magi- 
ttritet  oi  great  towns  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  tbitf  article. 
Moft  great  towns  ia  Britain  are  fo  fituated  as  to  be  eaGly  fupplied 
with  water ;  and  tbofe  perfons  who  will  not  make  a  proper  ufe  of 
ic,  after  it  is  brought  to  their  hand,  certainly  deferve  to  be  fe* 
verely  puiiiihed.  The  ftreets  of  great  towns,  where  water  can  be 
had*  ought  to  be  waflied  every  day.  This  is  the  only  effcdual 
Oietbod  for  kee|WBg  them  thoroaghly  clean ;  and,  upon  trial,  we 
are  perfuaded  it  will  be  foand  the  cheaped. 

Sooie  of  the  moft  dreadful  difeafes  incident  to  boipan  nature 
nighty  in  my  opinioii^  b^  entirely  eradicated  by  cleanlinefs. 


[     to6     } 


CHAP.    IX- 

OF     INFECTION. 

TkiTANY  difeafcs  arc  infeftious.  Every  pcrfon 
•*^-'  ought  therefore,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  avoid  all 
communication  with  the  difcafcd.  The  common 
prafticc  of  vifiting  the  frck,  though  often  well  meant, 
htfis  many  ill  confequences.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  dif- 
courage  any  aft  of  charity  or  benevolence,  cfpecially 
towards  thofe  in  diftrefs ;  but  I  cannot  help  blaming 
fbch  as  endanger  their  own  or  their  neighbours 
fives,  by  a  miftakcn  fricndfhip  or  an  impertinent 
curiofity.    . 

The  houfcs  of  the  fick,  efpecially  in  the  country, 
arc  generally  crowded  from  morning  till  night  with 
idle  vifitors.  It  is  cuftomary,  in  fuch  places,  for 
fcrvants  and  young  people  to  wait  upon  the  fick  by 
turns,  and  even  to  fit  up  with  them  all  night.  It 
would  be  a  miracle  indeed  fhould  fuch  always  efcape. 
Experience  teaches  us  the  danger  of  this  condu6l. 
People  often  catch  fevers  in  this  way,  and  con>- 
municate  them  to  others,  till  at  length  they  become 
'epidemic. 

It  would  be  thought  highly  improper  for  one  who  had 
^  not  had  the  fmall  pox,  to  wait  upon  a  patient  rn  that 
difcafc  ;  yet  many  other  fevers  are  almoft  as  infeftious 
^s  the  fmall  pox,  and  not  lefs  fatal.  Some  imagine 
that  fevers -prove  more  fatal  in  villages  than  in 
great  towns,  for  want  of  proper  medical  affiftance. 
This  may  fometimcs  be  the  cafe ;  but  I  am  inclined, 
to  think  it  oftcncr  proceeds  from  the  caufc  above 
mentioned. 

Were  a  plan  to  be  laid  down  for  communicating 
infcdion,  it  could  not  be  done  more  cfFeftually 
than  by  the  common  method  of  vifiting  the  fick. 

Such 
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Such  vifitors  not  only  endanger  themfclves  and  their 
connexions,  but  likewife  hurt  the  fick.  By  crowd- 
ing the  houfe  they  render  the  air  unwholefome,  and 
by  their  private  whifpers  and  difmal  countenances 
difturb  the  imagination  of  the  patient,  and  deprcfi 
his  fpirits.  ^  Perfons  who  are  ill,  efpecially  in  fevers, 
ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  poffible.  The  fight  d 
ftrange  faces,  and  every  thing  that  difturbs  the  mindj 
hurts  them. 

The  common  practice  in  country  places  of  in- 
viting great  numbers  of  people  to  funerals,  and 
crowding  them  into  the  fame  apartment  where  the 
corpfc  lies,  is  another  way  of  Spreading  infeftion. 
The  infcftion  does  not  always  die  with  the  patient. 
Every  thing  that  comes  into  contaft  with  his  bodjr 
while  alive,  receives  the  contagion,  and  fome  erf 
them,  as  clothes,  blankets,  &c.  will  retain  it  for  a 
long  time.  Perfons  who  die  of  infedtious  dif- 
orders  ought  not  to  lie  long  unburied ;  and  people 
ihould  keep  as  much  as  pofiible  at  a  diftance  from 
them. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
infcftious  difeafes,  if  fhofe  in  health  were  kept  at  a 
proper  diftance  from  the  fick.  The  Jewifh  Legifla- 
tor,  among  many  other  wift  inftitutions  for  pre- 
ferving  health,  has  been  peculiarly  attentive  to  the 
means  of  preventing  infeftion,  or  defilement  as  it  is 
called,  cither  from  a  difeafcd  perfon  or  a  dead  body. 
In  many  cafes  the  difeafcd  were  to  be  fcparated  from 
thofe  in  health  ;  and  it  was  deemed  a  crime  even  to 
approach  their  habitations.  If  a  perfon  only  touched 
a  difeafed  or  dead  body,  he  was  appointed  to  wafh 
himielf  in  waser,  and  to  keep  for  fome  time  at  a  dif- 
tance from  fociety. 

Infeftious  difcafes  arc  often  communicated  by 
clodies.  It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  wear  apparel 
vhich  has  been  worn  by  the  deceafed,  unle(s  it  has 
been  well  waflied  and  fumigated,  as  infedtion  may 

lodge 
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lodge  a  long  time  in  it^  and  afterwards  produce  verjr 
tragical  cfFcdts.  This  fhews  the  danger  of  buying  at 
random  the  clothes  which  have  been  worn  by  outer 
people. 

Infeflious  diforders  are  frequendy  imported. 
Commerce,  together  with  the  riches  of  foreiRn  climes, 
bring  us  alfo  their  difcafes.  Thele  do  often  more 
than  counterbalance  all  the  advantages  of  that  trade 
by  means  of  which  they  are  introduced.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  fo  little  care  is  commonly  bellowed, 
cither  to  prevent  the  introduction  or  fpreading  of  irf- 
fedious  maladies.  Some  attention  indeed  is  gene- 
rally paid  to  the  plague  i  but  other  difeafei  pa&  un- 
regarded *. 

Infection  is  often  fpread  through  cities,  by  jails, 
hofpiuls,  &c.  Thefe  are  frequendy  fituated  in  the 
very  middle  of  populous  towns ;  and  when  infectious 
difeafes  break  out  in  them,  it  is  impoffible  for  the  in- 
habitants to  efcape.  Did  magiftrates  pay  anv  regard 
to  the  health  of  the  people,  this  evil  might  be  eafily 
remedied. 

Many  are  the  caufes  which  tend  to  diffiile  infec- 
tion through  populous  ciries.  The  whole  atmo- 
fphere  of  a  large  town  is  one  contaminated  mafs, 
abounding  with    various    kinds    of  infection,    and 

*  Were  the  tenth  part  of  the  care  uken  to  prevent  the  impor* 
UUOD  6f  difcafes,  that  there  is  to  prevent  CmtigfWng,  it  would  be 
attended  with  many  happy  confeqaencet.  This  mieht  eafily  be 
done  by  appointing  a  phyfician  at  every  confiderable  feA-port^ 
to  infpeA  the  (hip's  company,  paffengers,  tec.  before  they  came 
aflkore,  and,  if  any  fever  or  other  infedbous  dUbrder  prevailed,  to 
order  the  (hip  to  perform  a  (hort  quarantine,  and  to  (end  the  fick 
to  foroe^hofpital  or  proper  place  to  be  cuird.  He  might  likewife 
order  all  the  clothes,  beddtog,  &c.  which  had  been  ofed  by  tkm 
iick  daring  the  voyage,  to  be  either  delfaroycd,  or  thoroagUf 
deaoled  by  fumigation,  Src,  before  any  of  them  were  fent  afbore. 
A  fcheme  of  this  kind,  if  properly  condndted,  would  prevent 
many  fevers,  and  other  infeAious  difeafea,  from  being  brooglit 
by  failors  into  fea-port  towns,  and  by  thit  meant  difiofol  aO  over 
^  country. 

muft 
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muft  be  pNcmicbus  to  health.  The  belt  idvice  thic 
1^  cin  give  to  Tuch  u  are  obKged  to  live  in  bxgis 
cines,  is  to  chufe  tn  open  (ituation ;  to  avoid  narrow, 
difty,  crowded  ftreecs  i  to  keep  their  own  houfe  and 
<^ces  clean ;  and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the  open 
air  as  their  time  will  permit. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
infcAioua  difcafcs,  were  proper  nurfes  every  where 
employed  »  take  care  of  the  Tick.  This  might 
often  fkve  a  family,  or  even  a  whole  town,  from 
^ing  infir^tel  by  one  pcrfon.  Wc  do  not  mean 
that  people  ftiould  abandon  their  friends  or  rela> 
dons  in  diftrefs,  but  only  to  put  them  on  their 
guard  againft  being  too  much  in  company  with 
thofe  who  are  afflifted  with  difeafes  of  an  infcAtous 
nature. 

Such  as  wait  upon  the  fick  in  infectious  difeafes  run 
very  great  hazard.  They  (hould  ftuff  Uieir  nofea 
with  tobacco,  or  fome  other  Itrong  fmelling  herb> 
li  rue,  laniy,  or  the  like.  They  ought  likcwife  K> 
keep  the  yatient  very  clean,  to  fprinkle  the  room 
vrtiere  he  lies  with  vinegar,  or  other  ftrong  acids> 
frequenUy  to  admit  a  ftream  of  frelh  air  into  it,  and 
to  avoid  the  fmell  of  his  breath  as  much  as  they  can. 
They  ought  never  to  go  into  company  without 
having  changed  their  clothes  and  waffaed  their 
hands;  othcrwifc,  if  the  difeale  be  infedious,  they 
wilt  in  all  probability  carry  the  contagion  along  wii^ 
them*. 

However 

•  Then  ii  remfiw  to  believe  that  infeClioB  U  often  conveyed 
ftota  me  place  to  another  by  the  ureleflacft  of  the  fai^ty  them- 
Irlaci.  iibuiy  pfayfidam  aScd  a  familiar  way  of  fitting  upoa  tlw 
fatieat'i  bedfide,  aad  holdiag  hii  arm  for  a  confiderable  time.  If 
fb*  potioat  baa  tb«  faall-poz,  or  -any  otbcr  iDlefiaoua  4i£Mle, 
tbere  U  BO  doubt  bat  the  dofiar*s  bandi,  dothei.  See-  <nll  cany 
•way  fome  of  tbe  iofeAion ;  and  if  he  goei  dircAly  to  vifit  sfi- 
otbcr  patient  wttbout  aralbing  his  hindit  changing  hii  clothei* 
m  bting  cxpoTn)  to  the  open  tk,  whirti  ii  not  reldam  the  cafe. 
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iHowever  trifling  it  may  appear  to  inconnderatof 
fterfonsy  wc  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a  due  atten^ 
tion  to  thoie  things  which  tend  to  diflfufe  infedHbn 
wQuld  be  of  great  importance  in  preventing  difeales, 
j&S'  moft  difeafes  are  in  fome  degree  infedliousy  no  one 
Ihould  continue  long  with  the  fick^  except  the  necef- 
fiuy  attendants.  I  mean  noty  however^  by  this  cau- 
tion^ to  deter  thofe  whofe  duty  or  office  leads  them  to 
wait  upon  the  fick^  from  fuch  a  laudable  and  neceilary 
employment, 

.  Many  things  are  in  the  power  of  the  magiftratf 
which  would  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  infec* 
don ;  as  the  promoting  of  public  ckaniinefs ;  re-* 
Itioving  jails,  hofpitals,  burying  grounds,  and  other 
places  where  infcdion  may  be  generated,  at  a  prp* 
per  diftancc  from  great  towns*;  widening  the 
fireets ;  pulling  down  ufelefs  walls,  and  taking  all 
methods  to  protnote  a  free  circulation  of  air  through 
every  part  of  the  town,  &c.  J^ublic  hofpitals,  or 
proper  places  of  reception  for  the  fick,  provided 
Ehey  were  kept  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  placecjl 
in  an  open  fituation,  would  like  wife  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  fpreading  of  infe£tion.  Such  places  of^  re- 
ception would  prevent  the  poor,  when  fick,  from 
being  vifited  by  their  idle  or  officious  neighbours. 
They  would  likewife  render  it  unncceflary  for  fick 
lervants  to  be  kept  in  their  mafter's  houfes.  Mafters 
had  better  pay  for  having  their  fervants  taken  care 
of  in  an  hofpital,  than  run  the  hazard  of  having  an 
infectious  difeafc   diflfufed   among  a  numerous   fa^ 


is  it  anf  wonder  that  he  (hould  carry  the  difeafe  aloo^  with  fafin  ? 
Phyfiaant  not  only  endanger  others,  bnt  alfo  themfetvesy  by  this 
praiftice.  And  indeed  they  fometime«  foffer  for  their  want  of 
«|u-e. 

*  The  tntients  woold  not  fuffer  even  the  temples  of  thek 
fodf»  where  the  iick  refortcd»  to  be  btiik  within  the  walls  of  m 
«iiy» 

mily* 
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tnily.  Sick  fcrvants  and  poor  people,  -when  placed 
in  hoipitalsy  are  not  only  kb  apt  to  dilFufe  infection 
among  their  neighbours,  but  have  like  wife  theiad- 
vantage  of  being  well  attended.     . 

We  are  not,  however,  to  learn  that  hofpitals,  in- 
Head  of  preventing  inicdlion,  may  become  the  means 
of  diffufing  it-  When  they  are  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  great  towns ;  when  numbers  of  patients  arc 
crowded  together  in  fmall  apartments;  when  there 
is  a  conftant  communication  kept  up  between  the 
citizens  and  the  patients;  and  when  cleanlinefs 
and  ventilation  are  neglefted,  they  become  pefts 
for  hatching  difcalcs,  and  every  one  who  goes  into 
them  not  only  runs  a  rifk  of  receiving  infcdtion 
himfclfi  but  likewife  of  communicating  it  to  others* 
This  however  is  not  the  fault  of  the  hofpitals,  but 
of  thofc  who  have  the  management  of  them.  .  It 
were  to  be  wifhed,  that  they  were  both  more  nu- 
merous, and  upon  a  more  refpedablc  footing,  as 
that  would  induce  people  to  go  into  them  with 
Icfs  reluftance.  This  is  the  more  to  be  defired, 
becaufe  moft  of  the  putrid  fevers  and  other  infec- 
tious diforders  break  out  among  the  poor,  and  arc 
by  them  communicated  to  the  better  fort.  Were 
proper  attention  paid  to  the  firft  appearances  of 
iucii  diforders,  and  the  patients  early  conveyed  to 
an  hofpital,  we  fhould  fcldom  fee  a  putrid  feveo 
which  is  almoft  as  infedHous  as  the  plague,  become 
epidemic. 


CHAP.    X. 

OF    THE    PASSIONS. 

^H£  paflions  have  great  influence  both  in  tbt 

^    caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes.     How  the  mind  af> 

kA%  the.  body,  will  in  all  probabijiity  ever  reaiain 
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a  iecitf.  Ic  is  fufficienc  for  us  to  know^  that  there  is 
tftabliihed  a  reciprocal  influence  between  the  mental 
and  corporeal  psuts»  and  that  whatever  injures  the 
one  difbrders  the  other. 

Of  Anger. 

The  paffion  of  anger  ruffles  the  mind,  diftorts  the 
countenance,  hurries,  on  the  circulacion  of  the  blood, 
and  diforders  the  whole  vital  and  animal  funftions. 
It  often  occafions  fevers,  and  other  acute  difeafes; 
and  ibmerimes  even  fudden  death.  This  paflion  is 
peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  delicate,  and  thofe  of  weak 
nerves.  I  have  known  fuch  perfons  frequendy  lofe 
their  lives  by  a  violent  fit  of  anger,  and  would  advife 
them  to  guard  againft  the  cxcefs  of  this  paflion  with 
the  utmoft  care. 

It  is  not  indeed  always  in  our  power  to  prevent 
being  angry;  but  we  may  furely  avoid  harbouring 
refentment  in  our  breafl:.  Refentment  preys  upon 
the  mind,  and  occafions  the  moft  obftinace  chronical 
diibrders,  which  gradually  wade  the  conftitudon. 
Nothing  fliews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  more  than  to 
forgive  injuries ;  it  promotes  the  peace  of  focicty, 
and  gready  conduces  to  our  own  eaic,  health,  and 
felicity. 

Such  as  value  health  (hould  avoid  violent  gufts  of 
anger,  as  they  would  the  moft  deadly  poifon.  Neither 
ought  they  to  indulge  refentment,  but  to  endeavour 
at  all  dmes  to  keep  their  minds  calm  and  ferene.  No- 
thing tends  fo  much  to  the  Iiealth  of  the  body  as  a 
conftant  tranquillity  of  mind. 

Of  Fear. 

The  influence  of  fear^  both  in  occafioning  and 
aggravating  diieafes,  is  very  great.  No  man 
ought  to  be  blamed  for  a  decent  concern  about 
life^    but  too  great  a  deflre  to  prcfervc  it  is  often 
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the  caufc  of  lofiog  it.  Fear  and  anxiety^  by  dc- 
prcfling  the  fpirits,  not  only  difpofe  us  to  difcafts, 
but  often  render  thoic  difeafcs  £ital  which  an  un- 
daunted mind  would  overcome. 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  efFcfts.  Epi^ 
kptic  fits,  and  other  convulfivc  diforders,  arc  often 
occafioned  by  it.  Hence  the  danger  of  that  prac- 
tice, fo  common  among  young  people,  of  fright- 
ening one  another.  Many  have  loft  their  lives,  and 
others  have  been  rendered  mifcrable,  by  frolics  of 
this  kind.  It  is  dangerous  to  tamper  with  the 
human  paflions.  I'he  mind  may  eafiiy  be  thrown 
into  fuch  diforder  as  never  again  to  aft  with  re^ 
gularity. 

But  the  gradual  effects  of  fear  prove  moft  hurt- 
ful. The  conrtant  drcdd  of  fome  future  evil,  by 
dwelUng  upon  the  mind,  often  occafions  tfte  very 
evil  itfclf.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafi,  tiiat  fo  many 
die  of  thofe  very  diieafcs  of  which  they  long  had 
a  dread,  or  which  had  been  imprefled  on  their 
minds  by  fome  accident,  or  fooh  h  [-^ediftion. 
This,  for  example,  is  often  the  calc  wiiii  v^omen 
in  child- bed.  Many  of  thofe  who  die  in  that  Hrua- 
tion  arc  imprcffcd  with  the  notion  of  their  death  a 
long  time  before  it  happens;  and  there  is  rcafon 
to  beh'eve  that  this  impreflion  is  often  the  caufe 
of  it. 

The  methods  taken  to  imprels  the  minds  of 
women  with  the  apprehenfions  of  the  great  pain  and 
feril  of  child-birth,  are  very  hurtful.  Few  women 
die  in  labour,  though  many  lofe  their  lives  after  it ; 
which  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  A  woman  after 
delivery,  finding  hcrfclf  weak  and  exhaufted,  im- 
mediately apprehends  ihe  is  in  danger;  but  this 
fear  feldom  fails  to  obftrudt  the  neceflary  evacua- 
lionsj  iq^on  which  her  recovery  depends.  Thus 
the  kx  oicca  fall  a  facrifice  to  their  own  imagi-« 
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nadons,  when  there  would  be  no  danger,  did  they 
apprehend  none. 

It  fcldom  happens  that  two  or  three  women  in  a 
great  town  die  in  child-bed,  but  their  death  is  fol- 
lowed by  many  others.  Every  woman  of  their  ac- 
quaintance who  is  with  child  dreads  the  fame  fate, 
and  the  difcafe  becomes  epidemical  by  the  mere  force 
of  imagination.  This  (hould  induce  pregnant  wo- 
men to  defpife  fear,  and  by  all  means  to  avoid  thofe 
tatling  goffips  who  are  continually  buzzing  in  their 
cars  the  misfortunes  of  others.  Every  thing  that 
may  in  the  leaft  alarm  a  pregnant  or  child-bed  wo- 
man, ought;  with  the  greateft  care  to  be  guarded 
againft. 

Many  women  have  loft  their  lives  in  child-bed 
by  the  old  fuperftitious  cuftom,  ftill  kept  up  in  moft 
parts  of  Britain,  of  tolling  the  parilh  bell  for  every 
pcrfon  who  dies.  People  who  think  themfelves  in 
danger  are  very  inquiiitivej  and  if  they  come  to 
know  that  the  bell  tolls  for  one  who  died  in  the  fame 
lituation  with  themfelves,  what  muft  be  the  confe- 
qucncc  ?  At  any  rate  they  arc  apt  to  fuppofe  that  this 
is  the  cafe,  and  it  will  often  be  found  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  perfuade  them  of  the  contrary. 

But  this  cuftom  is  not  pernicious  to  child-bed 
women  only.  It  is  hurtful  in  many  other  cafes. 
When  low  fevers,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  fupport 
the  patient's  fpirits,  prevail,  what  muft  be  the  effect 
of  a  funeral  peal  founding  five  or  fix  times  a  day 
in  his  ears?  No  doubt  his  imagination  will  fuggeft 
that  others  died  of  the  fame  difcafe  under  which 
he  labours.  This  apprehenfion  will  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  dcprefs  his  fpirits,  than  all  the  cordials 
of  which  medicine  can  boaft  will  have  to  raife 
them. 

If  this  ufelefs  piece  of  ceremony  cannot  be  abo- 
iiftied,  we  ought  to  keep  the  fick  as  much  from 
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hearing  it  as  pofliblc,  and  from  every  other  thing  that 
may  tend  to  alarm  them.  So  far  however  is  this 
from  being  generally  attended  to^  that  many  make 
it  their  buHnefs  to  vifit  the  fick,  on  purpofc  to  whif- 
pcr  difmal  ftories  in  their  ears.  Such  may  pafs  for 
fympathizing  friends,  but  they  ought  rather  to  be 
confidcred  as  enemies.  All  who  wifli  well  to  the  fick 
ought  to  keep  fijch  pcrfons  at  the  greateft  diftancc 
from  them. 

A  cuftom  has  long  prevailed  among  phyficians 
of  prognolHcating,  as  they  call  it,  the  patient's 
fate,  or  foretelling  the  iffue  of  the  difeafe.  Vanity 
no  doubt  introduced  this  practice,  and  ftill  fupports 
it,  in  fpite  of  common  fenfe  and  the  fafety  of  man- 
land.  I  have  known  a  phyfician  barbarous  enough 
to  boaft,  that  he  pronounced  movt  fentences  than  all 
his  Majefty's  judges.  Would  to  God  that  fuch  fen- 
tences were  not  often  equally  fatal !  It  may  indeed 
be  alledged,  that  the  dodor  does  not  declare  his 
opinion  before  the  patient.  So  much  the  worfe. 
A  fenfible  patient  had  better  hear  w!iat  the  doftor 
lays,  than  learn  it  from  the  difconfolate  looks,  the 
watery  eyes,  and  the  broken  whifpers  of  thole  about 
him.  It  feldom  happens,  when  the  dodlor  gives 
an  un&vourable  opinion,  that  it  can  be  concealed 
from  the  patient.  The  very  embarraflment  which 
the  friends  and  attendants  (hew  in  difguifing  what 
he  has  faid^  is  generally  fufficient  to  difcover  the 
truth. 

Kind  Heaven  has,  for  the  wifeft  ends,  concealed 
from  mortals  their  fate;  and  we  do  not  fee  what 
right  any  man  has  to  announce  the  death  of  an- 
other, especially  if  fuch  a  declaration  has  a  chance 
to  kill  him.  Mankind  are  indeed  very  fond  of 
Drying  into  future  events,  and  feldom  fail  to  fo- 
licit  the  phyfician  for  his  opinion.  A  doubtful  an* 
imtr,  however^  or  one  that  may  tend  rather  to 
tncQuragc  the'  hopes  of  the  fick^  is  furely  the^moft 
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proper.  This  conduct  could  neither  hurt  the  patient 
nor  the  phyfician.  Nothing  tends  more  to  de- 
ftroy  the  credit  of  phyfic  than  thofc  bold  prog- 
nofticators>  who,  by  die  bye,  arc  generally  the 
rooft  ignorant  of  the  faculty.  The  miftakes  which 
d^ily  happen  in  this  way  are  fo  many  (landing 
proofs  or  human  vanity,  and  the  weaknefs  of 
fcience. 

We  readily  admit,  that  there  are  cafes  where  the 
phy(ician  ought  to  give  intimation  of  the  patient's 
danger  to  fome  of  his  near  connexions  s  though  even 
this  ought  always  to  be  done  with  the  greateft  cau- 
tion: but  it  never  can  be  neceflfary  in  any  cafe 
that  the  whole  town  and  country  Ihould  know, 
immediately  after  the  doctor  has  made  his  firft  vifit, 
that  he  has  no  hopes  of  his  patienfs  recovery.  Pcrfons 
whofc  impertinent  curiofity  leads  them  to  queftion 
the  phyfician,  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  his  pa« 
tient,  certainly  deferve  no  other  than  an  evafive 
anfwer. 

The  vanity  of  foretelling  the  fate  of  the  fick  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  faculty.  Others  follow  their 
example,  and  thofe  who  think  themfclves  wifer 
than  their  neighbours  often  do  much  hurt  in  this 
way.  Humanity  furely  calls  upon  every  one  to 
comfort  the  fick,  and  not  to  add  to  their  affli(5tion 
by  alarming  their  fears.  A  friend,  or  even  a  phy- 
fician, may  often  do  more  good  by  a  mild  and  Sym- 
pathizing behaviour  than  by  medicine,  and  Ihould 
never  neglect  to  adminiftcr  that  greatcft  of  all  cor- 
dials, Hope. 

Of  Grief. 

Grief  is  the  mod  deftrudive  of  all  the  paiffions* 
Its  efFedls  are  permanent;  and  when  it  finks  deep 
into  the  mind,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Anger 
and  fear,  being  of  a  more  violent  nature,  leldooi 
lail  long  i  but  grief  often  changes  into  a  fixcd^  me* 
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hnclioty,  which  preys  wpon  the  fpirits,  and  waftes  the 
confticucion.  This  paf'rt6n  ought  not  to  be  indulged. 
It  may  generally  be  conquered  at  the  beginning ;  bttt 
when  it  has  gained  ftrength,  all  attempts  to  remove  it 
ire  vain. 

No  perfon  can  prevent  misfortunes  in  lift;;  but  it 
fhcws  true  greatneft  of  mind  to  bear  them  with  fcre- 
nity.  Many  perfons  make  a  merit  of  indulging  grie^ 
and  when  misfortunes  happen,  they  obdinatclv  refufc 
all  conlblation>  til)  the  mind,  overwhelmed  with  me- 
lancholy, (inks  under  the  load.  Such  conduct  is  not 
only  deftrudlivc  to  health,  but  inconfiftent  with  reafon, 
religion,  and  common  fcnfe. 

Change  of  ideas  is  as  neceffary  for  health  as  change 
of  pofture.  When  the  mind  dwells  long  upon  one 
fubjeft,  cipecially  of  a  difagrecablc  namrc,  it  hurts 
the  whole  funftions  of  the  body.  Hence  grief  in- 
dulged fpoils  the  digellion  and  defhoys  the  appetite ; 
by  which  means  the  fpirits  arc  deprefied,  the  nerves 
relaxed,  the  bowels  inflated  with  wind,  and  the  hu- 
mours, for  want  of  frcfh  fupplics  of  chyle,  vitiated. 
Thus  many  an  excellent  conftitution  has  been  ruined 
by  a  family  misfortune,  or  any  thing  that  occafions  cx- 
ceHive  grief. 

It  is  utterly  impolfible  that  any  perfon  of  a  de- 
jefted  mind  Ihould  enjoy  health.  Life  may  indeed 
be  dragged  out  for  a  few  years ;  but  whoever  would 
live  to  a  good  old  age,  mufl  be  good  humoured  and 
cheerful.  This  indeed  is  not  altogether  in  our  own 
power;  yet  our  temper  of  mind,  as  well  as  our 
aflions,  depend  grcady  upon  ourfelvcs.  We  can 
either  affociate  with  cheerful  or  melancholy  com- 
panions, mingle  in  the  amnfements  and  offices  of 
life,  or  fit  ftill  and  brood  over  our  calamities  as 
we  choofe.  Thefe,  and  many  fuch  things,  are  cer- 
tainly in  our  power,  and  from  thefe  the  mind  gener^ly 
calces  its  caft 
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The  variety  of  fcenes  which  prcfcnt  themfclvcs 
to  the   ienfes,   were  certainly  defigned   to  prevent 
our  attention  from  being  too  long  fixed  upon  any 
one  objeA.     Nature  abounds  with  variety^  and  die 
mind^  unlefs  fixed  down  by  habit,  delights  in  con- 
templating new  objeAs.     This  at  once  points  out 
the  method  of  relieving  the  mind  in  diftrcfs.    Turn 
the  attention  frequendy  to  new  objeds.     Examine 
them  for  fome  time.     When  the  mind  begins  to  re- 
coil, fhift  the  fcehe.     By  this  means  a  conftant  fuc- 
ceffion  of  new  ideas  may  be  kept  up,  till  the  dif- 
agreeable  ones  entirely  difappear.     Thus  travelling, 
the  ftudy  of  any  art  or  fcience,  reading,  or  writ* 
ing  on  fuch  fubjc6ts  as  deeply  engage  the  attention, 
will  fooncr  expel  grief  than  the  moft  fprighdy  amufc- 
inents. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  body  can- 
pot  be  healthy  unlefs  it  be  exercifed ;  neither  can  the 
mind.  Indolence  nourifhes  grief.  When  the  mind 
))as  nothing  elfe  to  think  of  but  calamities,  no  won- 
der that  it  dwells  there.  Few  people  who  purfue 
bufinefs  with  attention  are  hurt  by  grief.  luftead 
*  therefore .  of  abftrafting  ourfelv^s  from  the  world 
or  bufinefs  when  misfortunes  happen,  we  ought  to 
engage  in  it  with  more  than  ufual  attention,  tQ  dif- 
charge  with  double  diligence  the  funftions  of  our 
fianon,  and  to  mix  with  friends  of  a  cheerful  and  fo- 
cial  temper. 

Innocent  amufcments  arc  by  no  means  to  be  neg- 
leftcd.  Thefe,  by  leading  the  mind  infcnfibly  to  the 
contemplation  of  agreeable  objcfts,  help  to  difpel 
the  gloom  whicji  misfortunes  caft  over  it.  They 
piake  time  feem  lefs  tedious,  and  have  many  other 
happy  efFefts. 

Some  perfons,  when  overwhelmed  with  grief,  be- 
pke  themfelves  to  drinking.  This  is  making  the 
pure  wprfc  than  the  diicafe.      |t  feldom   fails  to 
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end  in  the  ruin  of  fortune,   charafter,   and  confti- 
tution. 

Of  Unit. 

Love  is  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  pafHons  \ 
at  Icaft,  when  it  becomes  violent,  it  is  lefs  fubjcft 
to  the  controui  either  of  the  undcrftanding  or  wiil, 
than  any  of  the  reft.  Fear,  anger,  and  feveral  other 
pafTions,  are  neceflary  for  the  prefrrvation  of  the 
individual,  but  love  is  neceflary  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  fpccies  itfclf  t  it  was  therefore  proper  that 
this  pafTion  Ihould  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  human 
brcaft. 

Though  love  be  a  ftrong  paHion,  it  is  fcldom  lb 
rapid  in  its  progrcfs  as  fcvcral  of  the  others.  Few 
pcrfons  fall  defperately  in  love  alt  at  once.  We 
would  therefore  advife  every  one,  before  he  tampers 
with  this  paiTion,  to  confider  well  the  probability 
of  his  being  able  to  obtain  the  ot^eft  of  his  wifhcs. 
When  that  is  not  likely,  he  fhould  avoid  every  occa* 
fion  of  increafjng  it.  He  ought  immediately  to  flee 
the  company  of  the  beloved  objeft;  to  apply  his 
mind  attentively  to  bufinefs  or  Ihidyi  to  take  every 
kind  of  amufeiTientj  and  above  all,  to  endeavour, 
if  poflible,  to  find  another  object  which  may  engage 
his  afledions,  and  which  it  may  be  in  his  power  to 
obtain. 

There  is  no  paflion  with  which  people  are  fo 
ready  to  tamper  as  love,  although  none  is  more 
dangerous.  Some  men  make  love  for  amufcmcnt, 
others  from  mere  vanity,  or  on  purpofc  to  (hew 
their  confequence  with  the  fair.  This  is  perhaps 
the  greatcft  piece  of  cruelty  which  any  one  can  be 
guilty  of.  What  we  eagerly  wifli  for  we  eafily 
credit.  Hence  the  too  credulous  fair  are  often  be- 
trayed into  a  fituation  which  is  truly  deplorable,  be- 
fore they  arc  able  to  difcovcr  that  the  pretended 
I  4  lover 
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lover  was  only  in  jcft.  But  there  is  no  jetting  mth 
this  paflTion.  When  love  is  got  to  a  certain  height,  it 
admits  of  no  other  cure  but  the  poffeflion  of  its  ob- 
jedt,  which  in  this  cafe  ought  always,  if  poffible,  to  be 
obtained  *• 

Of  Religious  Melancholy. 

Many  peflbns  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind  behave 
aft  if  they  thought  it  a  crime  to  be  cheerful.  They 
imagine  the  whole  of  religion  con  (ids  in  certain 
flfiortifications,  or  denying  themielves  the  fmalieft 
indulgence,  even  of  the  mod  innocent  amufe- 
ments.  A  perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their  coun- 
tenances, while  the  deeped  melancholy  preys  cpon 
their  minds.  At  length  the  faired  profpeds  vanifli^ 
every  thing  puts-  on  a  difmal  appearance,  and  tfaofe 
very  objed^s  which  ought  to  give  delight,  afiord 
nothing  but  dUgud.  Life  itielf  becomes  a  burden^ 
apd  the  unhappy  wretch,  perfuaded  that  no  evil  can 
equal  what  he  feels,  often  puts  an  end  to  his  miferable 
evidence. 

It  is  great  pity  that  ever  religion  fhould  be  fb 
far  perverted,  as  to  become  the  caufc  of  thofc  very 
evils  which  it  was  defigned  to  cure.  Nothing  can 
be  better  calculated  than  ^rue  Religioftj  to  raife 
anfl  fupport  the  mii^d  of  its  votaries  under  every  af* 
flifbion  that  can  befal  them.  It  teaches  men  that 
even  the  fufferings  of  this  life  are  preparatory  to 

*  The  condu£i  of  parents  with  regard  to  the  difpofal  of  their 
children  in  marriage  is  often  very  bUmeable.  An  advaotageoua 
match  is  the  conilant  aim  of  parents ;  while  their  children  often 
fuflfvr  a  real  martyrdom  betwixt  their  inclinations  and  duty.  Tiit' 
firft  thing  which  parents  ought  to  confult  in  difpofing  their  chil- 
dren in  marriage,  is  certainly  their  inclinations.  Were  doe  regard 
always  paid  to  thefe^  there  would  be  fewer,  unhappy  couples^  and 
parents  would  not  have  fo  often  caufe  to  repent  the  fe verity  of  their 
condu^,  after  a  ruined  conftitution,  a  loll  chara£ter>  or  a  diftraded' 
anadi  has  (hewn  them  their  miAake. 

the 
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die  happinefs  of  the  next ;  and  that  all  who  periaft  in 
a  courfe  of  virtue  (haH  at  length  arrive  at  con^plcce 
felicity. 

Perfons  whofe  bufincfs  it  is  to  recommend  religion 
to  others,  (hould  beware  of  dvincllihg  too  much  on 
gloomy  fubjefts.  That  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind, 
which  true  religion  is  calculated  to  infpire,  is  a  more 
powerful  argument  in  its  favour  than  all  the  terrors 
that  can  be  uttered.  Terror  may  indeed  deter  men 
from  outward  acls  of  wickednefs,  but  can  never  in- 
fpire them  with  that  love  of  God,  and  real  goodnefs 
of  heart,  in  which  alone  true  religion  con  fills. 

To  conclude ;  the  beft  way  to  counteraft  the  vio- 
lence of  any  paflk>n,  is  to  keep  the  mind  clofely  en- 
gaged in  fbme  ufcful  purfuit. 


CHAP.    XI. 
OF  THE  COMMON  EVACUATIONS. 

^HE  principal  evacuations  from  the  human  body 
•*"  arc  thofc  by  ^ool,  urine,  and  injenfible  perjpi^ 
ration.  None  of  thefc  can  be  long  obftruded  with- 
out impairing  the  health.  When  that  which  ought 
to  be  thrown  out  of  the  body  is  too  long  retained^ 
it  not  only  occaGons  a  plethora,  or  too  great  fulnefs  of 
the  veiTels,  but  acquires  qualines  which  arc  hurtful  to 
Ac  healthy  as  acrimony^  putrefcence^  &c. 

Of  the  Evacuation  by  Stool. 

Few  things  conduce  more  to  health  than  keep- 
'f%  the  body  regular.  When  the  f^ces  lie  too  long. 
10  the  bowels,  they  vitiate  the  humours ;  and  when 
Aey  are  too  foon  difcharged,  the  body  is  not  fuf- 
Mntljp  nourilhed.    A  medium  is  therefore  to  be 

.  defiredy 
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defired,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  regularity  in 
diet,  flcep,  and  cxercife.  Whenever  the  body  is  not 
regular,  there  is  reafon  to  fufped  a  fault  in  one  or 
other  of  thefc, 

Perfons  who  eat  and  drink  at  irregular  hours,  and 
who  eat  various  kinds  of  food,  and  drink  of  feveral 
different  liquors  at  every  meal,  have  no  reafon  to  ex- 
peft  either  that  their  digeftion  will  be  good,  or  their, 
difcharges  regular.  Irregularity  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing difturbs  every  part  of  the  animal  occonomy,  and 
never  fails  to  occafion  difeafes.  Either  too  much  or 
too  little  food  will  have  this  efFeft.  The  former  in- 
deed generally  occafions  loofenefs,  and  the  latter 
coftivenefsi  but  both  have  a  tendency  to  hurt  the 
health. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  afcertain  the  cxadl  number 
of  ftools  which  may  be  confident  with  health,  as  thefe 
differ  in  the  different  periods  of  life,  in  different 
conftitutions,  and  even  in  the  fame  conftitution  un- 
der a  different  regimen  of  diet,  exercife,  &c.  It  is 
however  generally  allowed,  that  one  ftoof  a-day  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  an  adult,  and  that  lefs  is  hurtful.  But  thisj 
like  mod  general  rules,  admits  of  many  exceptions. 
I  have  known  perfons  in  perfeft  health  who  did  not 
go  to  flobl  above  once  a- week  *.  Such  a  degree  of 
coftivcnefs  however  is  not  fafej  though  the  perfon 
who  labours  under  it  may  for  fome  time  enjoy  tole- 
rable health,  yet  at  length  it  may  occafion  difcalcs. 

One  method  of  procuring  a  ftool  every  day  is  to 
rife  betimes,  and  go  abroad  in  the  open  air.  Not 
only  the  pofture  in  bed  is  unfavourable  to  regular 
ftools,  but  alfo  the  warmth.  This,  by  promoting  the 
perlpiranon,  leflcns  all  the  other  difcharges.  . 

The  method  recommended  for  this  purpofe  by: 
Mr.  Locke   is  likewife  very  proper,  viz.  to  Joliciir 

*  Some  perfons  hav(  cold  me  that  they  did  not  go  to  ftool  abov«  i 
once  a  mpnth. 

nature^ 
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jMture,  by  going  regularly  tofiool  every  morning  whether 
one  has  a  call  or  not.  Habits  of  this  kind  may  be  ac- 
quired, which  will  in  time  become  natural. 

Pcrfons  who  have  a  frequent  recourfe  to  medicines 
for  preventing  coftivencfs  fcldom  fail  to  ruin  their 
conftitution.  Purging  medicines  frequently  repeated 
weaken  the  bowels,  hurt  the  digcftion,  and  every  dofc 
makes  way  for  another,  till  at  length  thty  become 
as  neceilary  as  daily  bread.  Thofe  who  are  trou- 
bled with  coftivenefs  ought  rather,  if  poffible,  to  re- 
move it  by  diet  than  drugs.  They  fhould  likewife  go 
thinly  cloathed,  and  avoid  every  thing  of  an  aftrin- 
gent  or  of  an  heating  nature.  The  diet  and  other  re- 
gimen neceflary  in  this  cafe  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Coftivenejsy  where  this  ftate  of  the  bowels  is 
treated  as  a  difcaie. 

Such  perfons  as  are  troubled  with  an  habitual  loofe- 
nefs  ought  likewife  to  fuit   their  diet  to  the  nature 
of  their  complaint.      They  Ihould  ufe  food  which 
braces  and  ftrengthens  the  bowels,  and  which  is  ra- 
ther of  an  aftringent  quality,  as  wheat- bread  made 
of  the  (ineft  flour,  cheefe,  eggs,  rice  boiled  in  milk, 
&c.    Their  drink  Ihould  be  red  port,  claret,  brandy 
and  water,  in  which  toafted  bread  has  been  boiled,  and 
fuch  like. 

As  an  habitual  loofenefs  is  often  owing  to  an  ob- 
ftnifted  perfpiration,  perfons  afFefted  with  it  ought 
to  keep  their  feet  warm,  to  wear  flannel  next  their 
flun,  and  take  every  other  method  to  promote  the 
perfpiration.  Further  diredlions  with  regard  to  the 
^catment  of  this  complaint  will  be  found  under  the 
«niclc  Loojenejs. 

Of  Urine. 

So  many  things  tend  to  change  both  the  quantity 
^  appearances  of  the  urine,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
(0  lay  down  any  determined  rules  for  judging  of 

cithert 
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either  •^i  Dr.  Chcync  fays,  the  wine  ought  to  be 
equal  to  th^ce*fburth$  of  the  liquid  part  of  our  ali- 
ment. But  fuppofe  any  one  were  to  take  the  trouble 
of  meafuring  both,  he  would  find  that  every  thing 
which  altcf-ed  the  degree  of  perfpiration>  would  alter 
this  prbportion,  and  likcwife  that  different  kinds  of 
aliment  would  afford  very  different  quantities  of 
urine.  Though  for  thefe,  and  other  reafons,  no  rule 
can  be  given  for  judging  of  the  precife  quantity  of 
tirine  which  ought  to  be  difcharged,  yet  a  perfon  of 
comnnon  fenfc  will  fcldom  be  at  a  lofs  to  know  when 
it  is  in  either  extreme. 

As  a  free  difcharge  of  urin6  not  only  prevents  but 
aftually  cures  many  difeafcs,  it  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  promoted ;  and  every  thing  that  may  obftrufb 
it  (hould  be  carefully  avoided.  Both  the  (ecretioh 
and  difcharge  of  urine  are  leffened  by  a  fedentary 
life,  fleeping  on  beds  that  are  too  foft  and  warm, 
food  of  a  dry  and  heating  quality,  liquors  which  arc 
aftringent  and  heating,  as  red  port^  claret^  and  fuch 
like.  Thofe  who  have  reafon  to  fufpcft  that  their 
urine  is  in  too  fmall  quantity,  or  ^hd  have   any 

*  It  has  long  been  an  oUerTStion  among  phyfidins,  that  the 
sppearances  of  the  urine  are  very  uncertain,  and  very  little  to  be 
depended  on.  No  one  will  be  fnrpnzed  at  thb  who  coniidert  how 
jnany  ways  it  inay  be  affeded,  and  confeqaently  have  its  appear* 
ance  altered.  The  paffions,  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  the  ^u^n-- 
tity  and  quality  of  the  food,  the  exercife,  the  dothingy  the  ftate 
of  the  ochier  evacuations,  and  numberlefs  other  caufes,  are  fuffident 
to  induce  a  change  either  in  the  quantity  or  appearance  of  the 
nrine.  Any  one  who  attends  to  this  will  be  aftonifhed  at  the  im« 
pudence  of  thofe  daring  quacks,  who  pretend  to  find  out  difeafei, 
and  prefcribe  to  patients,  from  the  bare  infpedion  of  their  orioe* 
Thefe  impoilors,  however,  are  very  common  all  over  Britain,  and» 
by  the  amazing  credulity  of  the  populace,  many  of  them  amafa 
confiderable  fortunes.  Of  all  the  medical  prejudices  which  pre- 
vail in  this  country,  that  in  favour  of  urine  doQors  is  the  ftroDgeft«. 
The  coikimon  people  have  ilill  an  unlimited  futh  in  their 
aUhoogh  it  has  been  demondrated  that  no  one  of  them  it  able 
dHnnguiih  the  urine  of  a  horfe>  or  any  other  animal,  from  t 
ef  a  man. 
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fymptoms  of  the  gravel>  ought  not  only  to  avoid  chefe 
things,  but  whatever  clfc  they  find  has  a  tendency  t*- 
Icffen  the  quantity  of  their  urine. 

When  the  urine  is  too  long  retained,  it  is  not  onlyi 
itforbed,  or  ciken  up  again  into  the  mat's  of  flui(l4 
but  by  ftagoBting  in  the  btad<1er  it  becomes  thicfccTa 
the  more  watery  parts  flying  oflF  firft,  and  the  more 
grofs  and  earthy  remaining  behind.  By  the  conftanC 
tendency  which  thefe  have  to  concrete,  the  formation 
of  ftones  and  gravei  in  the  bladder  is  promoted. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs  tliat  indolent  and  fcdentarf 
people  arc  much  more  liable  to  tliefedifeafcs,  than 
pcrfons  of  a  more  aflive  life. 

Many  pcrfons  have  loft  their  lives,  and  tth«$ 
have  brought  on  very  tedious,  and  even  incurable 
dtforders  by  retaining  their  urine  too  long,  from  a 
falfe  dcKcacy,  When  the  bladder  has  been  over- 
diftended,  it  often  lofes  its  power  of  aftion  altogether, 
or  becomes  paralydc,  by  which  means  it  is  rendered 
unable  either  to  retain  the  urine,  or  expel  it  properly. 
The  calls  of  nature  ought  never  to  be  poltponed. 
Delicacy  is  doubtlcft  a  virtue,  but  tiuc  can  never  be 
reckoned  true  delicacy,  which  induces  any  one  to 
rijk  his  health  or  hazard  his  life. 

But  the  urine  may  be  in  too  great  as  well  as  .too 
fmaU  a  quantity.  This  may  be  occafioned  by  drink- 
ing large  quanttdes  of  weak  watery  liquors,  by  the 
cucfllve  ufe  of  alkaline  falts,  or  any  thing  diat  ftimu- 
latea  the  kidnies,  dilutes  the  blood,  &c.  This  dif- 
wler  very  fooo  weakens  the  body,  and  induces  a 
confumption.  It  is  dijficuk  to  cure,  but  may  be  mi" 
dgued  by  ftrengthening  diet  and  aftringent  medicines^ 
fuch  as  arc  recommended  under  the  ardclc  Diabetes, 
oi  CKeffive  difcharge  of  urine. 

Of  the  Perfpiratinn, 
Inlnflble  perfpirarion  is  generally  reckoned'  the 
fftateft  of  all  the  difchargcs  from  the  hupuq  body. 

It 
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fioned  by  wet  feet.  Habit  will,  no  cjoubt,  render 
thia  leis  dangerous;  but  it  ought>  as  far  as  poflibk, 
to  be  avoided.  The  delicate,  and  thofc  who  are  not 
sccuftomed  to  have  their  clothes  or  feet  wet,  fhould 
be  peculiarly  careful  in  this  refpcft. 

Night  Air. 

The  perfpiration  is  often  obftrudled  by  night  air; 
even  in  fummer,  this  ought  to  be  avoided.  The 
dews  which  fall  plentifully  after  the  hotteft  day,  make 
the  night  more  dangerous  than  when  the  weather  is 
cool.  Hence,  in  warm  countries,  the  evening  dews 
arc  more  hurtful  than  where  the  climate  is  more 
temperate. 

It  is  very  agreeable  after  a  warm  day  to  be 
abroad  in  a  cool  evening;  but  this  is  a  pleafure  to 
be  avoided  by  all  who  vaKic  their  health.  The  cf- 
feds  of  evening  dews  are  gradual  indeed,  and  almoflr 
imperceptible  i  but  they  are  not  the  lefs  to  be  dread- 
ed :  we  would  therefore  advife  travellers,  labourer?, 
and  all  who  arc  much  heated  by  day,  carefully  to 
avoid  them.  When  the  perfpiration  has  been  great, 
theft  become  dangerous  in  proportion.  By  ndt  at- 
tending to  this,  in  flat  marfhy  countries,  where  the 
exhalations  and  dews  are  copious,  labourers  are  often 
ftized  with  intermitting  fevers,  quinfeys,  and  other 
dangerous  difeafes. 

Damp  Beds. 

Beds  become  damp,  either  from  their  not  being 
ufed,  (landing  in  damp  houfcs,  or  in  rooms  without 
fire,  or  from  the  linen  not  being  dry  when  laid  on 
the  bed.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  travel- 
lers than  damp  beds,  which  are  very  common  in  all 
places  where  fuel  is  fcarce.  When  a  traveller,  cold 
and  wet,  arrives  at  an  inn,  he  may  by  means  of  a 
good  fire,  warm-  diluting  liquor,  and  a  dry  bed, 
have  the  perfpiration  reflored  i  but  if  he  be  put  into 
a*  cold  room^  and  laid  in  a  damp  bed,  it  will  be 

more 
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tnorc  obftruAed,  and  the  word  confcqucnccs  will 
cnfuc.  Travellers  (hould  avoid  inns  which  arc  noted 
for  damp  beds,  as  they  would  a  houfc  infcfted  with 
the  plague,  as  no  man,  liowcver  robuft,  is  proof  againft 
the  danger  arifing  from  them. 

But  inns  are  not  the  only  places  where  damp  beds 
are  to  be  met  with.  Beds  kept  in  private  families  for 
the  reception  of  ftrangers  are  often  equally  dangerous. 
All  kinds  of  linen  and  bedding,  when  not  frequently 
ufcd,  become  damp.  How  then  is  it  poflible  that 
beds,  which  are  not  flcpt  in  above  two  or  three  times 
a  year,  (hould  be  fafe  ?  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
CO  hear  people  complain  of  having  caught  cold  by 
changing  their  bed.  The  reafon  is  obvious:  were 
they  careful  never  to  fleep  in  a  bed  but  what  was  fre- 
quently ufcd,  they  would  fcldom  find  any  ill  confe* 
quences  from  a  change. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a  delicate  per- 
{oTi  when  on  a  vifit  than  being  laid  in  a  bed  which  is 
kept  on  purpofe  for  ftrangers.     That  ill-judged  piece 
of  complaifance  becomes  a  real  injury.     All  the  bad 
confequences  from  this  quarter  might  eafily  be  pre- 
vented in  private  families,  by  caufing  their  fervants  to 
flccp  in  the  fpare  beds,  and  refign  them  to  ftrangers 
when  they  come.     In  inns,  where  the  beds  are  ufcd 
9lmoft  every  night,  nothing  elfe  is  neceflary  than  to 
keep  the  rooms  well  feafoned  by  frequent  fires,  and 
the  linen  dry. 

That  baneful  cuftom  faid  to  be  praftifed  in  many 
i^ns,  of  damping  flieets,  and  preffing  them  in  order 
^fave  wafhing>  and  afterwards  laying  them  on  the 
J^ds,  ought,  when  difcovered,  to  be  puniflicd  with 
^  utmoft  fe verity.  It  is  really  a  fpecies  of  mur- 
^r,  and  will  often  prove  as  fatal  as  poifon  or  gun- 
-^  Indeed  no  linen,  efpccially  if  it  has  been 
^*fl)cd  in  winter,  ought  to  be  ufcd  till  it  has  been 
^^eci  for  fome  time  to  the  fire  \  nor  is  this  ope* 
^^0  lels  neceflary  for  linen  wa(hed  io  fummert 
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provided  it  has  Iain  by  for  anylcngth  of  time.  This 
caurion  is  the  more  needful,  as  gentlemen  are  .often 
exceedingly  attentive  to  what  they  eat  or  drink  at  aa 
inn,  yet  pay  no  regard  to  a  circumftance  of  much 
more  importance  *. 

Damp  Houjes. 

-  Damp  houfes  frequently  produce  the  like  ill  con- 
fequences ;  for  this  reafon  thofe  who  build  ihould 
be  careful  to  chufe  a  dry  fituation.  A  houfe  which 
,  Hands  on  a  damp  marlhy  foil  or  deep  clay,  will 
.never  be  thoroughly  dry.  All  houfes,  unlcfi  where 
the  ground  is  exceeding  dry,  fhould  have  the  firft 
floor  a  little  raifed.  Servants  and  others,  who  are 
obliged  to  live  in  cellars  and  funk  (lories,  feldom 
continue  long  in  health:  mailers  ought  furely  to  pay 
fome  regard  to  the  health  of  their  fervants,  as  well  as 
to  their  own. 

:  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  merely 
to  avoid  fome  trifling  inconveniency,  to  hazard  their 
lives,  by  .  inhabiting  a  houfe  almoft  as  foon  as  the 
xnafbns,  plaifterers,  &c.  have  done  with  it:  fuch 
hou(es  are  not  only  dangerous  from  their  dampnefs, 
but  likewife  from  the  fmell  of  lime,  paint,  &c. 
The  afthmas,  confumptions,  and  other  difeaies  of 
the  lungs,  fo  incident  to  people  who  work  in  theie 
articles,  are  fuificient  proofs  of  their  being  imwhole- 
fome. 

Rooms  are  often  rendered  damp  by  an  unfea(bn« 
able  piece  of  cleanlinefss  I  mean  the  pernicious 
cuflom  of  wafhing  them  immediately  before  com- 
pany is  put  into  them.    Mod  people  catch  cold^  if 

*  If  a  peifoo  fufpeAs  that  his  bed  ts  damp*  the  fimple  precM* 
don  of  ttkiii^  off  the  Iheeu  and  \jm%  in  the  blanketi,  whk  aO^ 
or  moil  of  h»  dothea  oo,  will  prevent  all  the  danger*  I  bar* 
pradifed  thja  for  nany  years«  and  never  have  been  hart  by  damp  < 
bedfj  tlioogh  no  confiitution,  without  tare,  is  pro6f  aguaft  tbcur 
Ibanffal  inflaeocc, 

they 
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they  fit  but  a  very  fliort  time  in  a  room  that  has  been 
htely  wafhed ;  the  delicate  ought  carefully  to  avoid 
fuch  a  (ituation,  and  even  the  robuft  are  not  always 
proof  againft  its  influence  *. 

Sudden  Tranfitions  from  Heat  to  Cold. 

The  perfpiration  is  commonly  obftrufted  by  sud- 
den TRANSITIONS  ffom  heat  to  cold.  Colds  arc 
feldom  caught^  unlels  when  people  have  been  too 
much  heated.  Heac  rarifies  the  blood,  quickens 
the  circulation,  and  incrcafes  the  perfpiration;  but 
when  tbele  are  fuddenly  checked,  the  confcquences 
muft  be  bad.  It  is  indeed  impoflible  for  labourer^ 
not  to  be  too  hot  upon  fome  occaiions ;  but  it  is  ge-* 
nerally  in  their  power  to  let  themfclves  cool  gradu- 
ally, to  put  on  their  clothes  when  they  leave  offwork, 
to  make  choice  of  a  dry  place  to  reft  themfclves  in* 
and  to  avoid  fleeping  in  the  open  fields.  Thefe  eafy 
rules,  if  obfervcd,  would  often  prevent  fevers  and 
other  fatal  diforders* 

It  is  very  common  for  people,  when  hot,  to  drink 
Freely  of  cold  water,  or  fmall  liquors.  This  con- 
duft  is  extremely  dangerous.  Thirft  indeed  is  bard 
to  bear,  and  the  inclination  to  gratify  that  appe- 
tite, frequently  gets  the  better  of  reafon,  and  makes 
us  do  what  our  judgment  difapproves.  Every  pea- 
lant,  however,  knows,  if  his  horfe  be  permitted  to 
drink  his  bellyful  of  cold  water  after  violent  exer- 
dfe,  and  be  immediately  put  into  the  ftable,  or 
fiiflfered  to  remain  at  reft,  that  it  will  kill  himr 
This  they  take  the  utmoft  care  to  prevent.  It  were 
well  if  chey  were  equally  attentive  to  their  own 
lafcty. 

*  Peofle  imagine  if  a  good  fire  it  made  in  a  room  after  it  has 
ken  walhedf  that  there  it  no  danger  from  fitting  in  ic ;  but  they 
mdL  give  me  leave  to  fay  that  this  increafet  the  danger.  The 
ctaporadoD  exdced  by  the  fire  generatet  cold,  and  rcndera  th« 
fifmp  aorc  adive. 

K  a  Thirft 
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Third  may  be  quenched  many  ways  without  fwal- 
lowing  large  quantities  of  cold  liquor.  The  fields 
afford  variety  of  acid  fruits  and  plantSj  the  very 
chewing  of  which  would  abate  thirfl.  Water  kept  in 
the  mouth  for  fome  time^  and  fpit  out  again,  if  fre* 
quently  repeated,  will  have  the  fame  effect.  If  a  bit 
of  bread.be  eaten  along  with  a  few  mouchfuls  of  wa- 
ter, it  will  both  quench  thirfl  more  efFedually,  and 
make  the  danger  lefs.  When  a  perfon  is  extremely 
hot,  a  mouthful  of  brandy,  or  other  fpirits,  if  it  can 
be  obtained^  ought  to  be  preferred  to  any  thing  eife. 
But  if  any  one  has  been  fo  foolifh,  when  hot,  as  to 
drink  freely  of  cold  liquor,  he  ought  to  continue  his 
exercife  at  lead  till  what  he  drank  be  thoroughly 
Warmed  upon  his  ftomach. 

It  wbuld  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  bad  ef- 
fcfts  which  flow  from  drinking  cold  liquors  when 
the  body  is  hot.  Sometimes  this  has  occafioned 
immediate  death.  Hoarfencfi,  quinfeys,  and  fevers 
of  various  kinds,  are  its  common  confequenccs. 
Neither  is  it  fafc  when  warm  to  eat  freely  of  raw 
fruits,  fallads,  or  the  like.  Thefe  indeed  have  not 
fo  fudden  an  cffcA  on  the  body  as  cold  liquors,  but 
they  are  notwithftanding  dangerous^  and  ought  to  be 
iavoided. 

Sitting  in  a  warm  room,  and  drinking  hot  liquors 
till  the  pores  are  quite  open,  and  immediately  going 
into  the  cold  air,  is  extremely  dangerous.  Colds, 
coughs,  and  inflammations  of  the  breaft,  are  the 
ufual  effefts  of  this  conduft  j  yet  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  people,  after  they  have  drank  warm 
liquors'  for  fevcral  hours,  to  walk  or  ride  a  number  of 
miles  in  the  coldeft  night,  or  to  ramble  about  in  the 
ftreets  *• 

People 

*  The  tap -rooms  in  London  and  other  great  towns,  whert 
fnch  numbers  of  people  fpend  their  evenings,  are  highly  perm* 
cioQS.    The  breath  of  a  number  of  people  crowded  into  a  low 
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People  are  very  apt,  when  a  room  is  hot,  to  throw 
open  a  window,  and  to  fit  near  it.  This  is  a  moft 
dangerous  pradice.  Any  perfon  had  better  fit  with- 
out doorb  than  in  fuch  a  fituation,  as  the  current  of 
air  is  dircdted  againft  one  particular  part  of  the  body. 
Inflammatory  fevers  and  confumpdons  have  often 
been  occafioned  by  ficung  or  ftanding  thinly  clothed 
near  an  open  window.  Nor  is  deeping  with  open 
windows  leis  to  be  dreaded.  That  ought  never  t^ 
be  done,  even  in  the  hotted  feafon,  unlefs  the  win* 
dow  is  at  a  diftance.  I  have  known  mechanics  fre- 
quently contradt  fatal  difeafes,  by  working  ftript  at  an 
open  window,  and  would  advife  all  of  them  to  beware 
of  fuch  a  pra&icc. 

Few  things  expofe  people  more  to  catch  cold  than 
keeping  their  own  houfes  too  warm :  fuch  peribns 
may  be  iatd  to  live  in  a  fort  of  hot-houfes ;  they  can 
hardly  ftir  abroad  to  vifit  a  neighbour  but  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives.  Were  there  no  other  reafon 
for  keeping  houfes  moderately  cool,  that  alone  is 
fufllicient :  but  no  houfe  that  is  too  hot  can  be  whole* 
fome  \  heat  deftroys  the  fpring  and  elafticity  of  the 
air,  and  renders  it  lefs  fit  for  expanding  the  lungs, 
and  the  other  purpofes  of  refpiration.  Hence  it  is 
that  confumptions  and  other  difeafcs  of  the  lungs  prove 
to  fatal  to  people  who  work  in  forges,  glafs-houfesj 
and  the  like. 

Some  are  even  fo  fool  hardy,  as  to  plunge  them- 
ielves  when  hot  in  cold  water.  Not  only  fevers,  but 
snadnefs  itfelf,  has  frequently  been  the  effedt  of  this 
conduft.  Indeed  it  looks  too  like  the  adtion  of  a 
madman  to  deferve  a  ferious  confideration. 

The  rcfult  of  all  thefc  obfervations  is,  that  every 
one  ought  to  avoid,  with  the  utmoft  attention,  all 

apartmeoCy  with  the  addition  of  firet«  candles,  the  fmoke  of  to- 
feacco^  and  the  fumes  of  hot  liquor,  &c.  mail  not  only  render  it 
Imrtfo]  CO  continue  in  foch  places,  but  dangerous  to  go  out  of  them 
iqtp  4  co)d  and  chilly  atmofphere. 
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fudden  tranfidons  from  heat  to  cold,  and  to  keep 
the  body  in  a$  uniform  a  temperature  as  poflible ,  or 
where  that  cannot  be  done^  to  take  care  to  let  it  cool 
gradually. 

People  may  imagine  that  too  ftrid  an  attention  to 
thefe  things  would  tend  to  render  them  delicate.  So 
£ir  however  is  this  from  being  my  defign,  that  the 
very  iirft  rule  propofed  for  preventing  colds,  is  to 
harden  the  body,  by  enuring  it  daily  to  the  open  air. 

I  (hall  put  an  end  to  what  relates  to  this  part  of  my 
fubjedfc,  by  giving  an  abftraft  of  the  juitly  celebrated 
advice  of  Cclfus,  with  refpedt  to  the  prefervation  of 
health.  </  A  man,"  fays  he,  <'  who  is  blefled  with 
<^  good  health>  (hould  confine  himfelf  to  no  particu-^ 
'^  lar  rules,  either  with  refped  to  regimen  or  medi* 
<^  cine.  He  ought  frequently  to  diverfify  his  man-* 
<*  ner  of  living;  to  be  fometimesin  town,  fometimes 
<*  in  the  country;  to  hunt,  fail,  indulge  himfelf  in 
*«  reft,  but  more  frecjuently  to  ufc  exercife.  He 
<^  ought  to  refufe  no  kmd  of  food  that  is  comnK)aly 
'^  ufed,  but  fometimes  to  eat  more  and  fometimes 
^^  lefs ;  fometimes  to  make  one  at  an  entertainment^ 
<'  and  fometimes  to  forbear  it ;  to  make  rather  two 
<^  meals  a-day  than  one,  and  always  to  eat  heartily, 
<^  provided  be  can  digeft  it.  He  ought  neither  too 
''  eagerly  to  purfue,  nor  too  fcrupuloufly  to  avoid  in«- 
"  tercourfc  with  the  fair  fcx :  pleafures  of  this  kind> 
"  rarely  indulged,  render  the  body  alert  «nd  adtive ; 
"  but  when  too  frequently  repeated,  weak  and  Ian- 
<'  guid.  He  ihould  be  careful  in  time  of  health  not 
«  to  dcftroy,  by  exceffcs  of  any  kind,  that  vigour  of 
<<  conftitution  which  ihould  fuppqrt  him  un^er 
«»  fickncfe." 
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CHAP.  XIL 

OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  i^ND  CURE  OP  DISEASES. 

TH  E  cure  of  difeafes  does  not  depend  {o  much 
upon  fcientific  principles  as  many  imagine.  It 
is  chiefly  the  refult  of  experience  and  oblcrvarion. 
By  tteemiing  the  fick^  and  carefully  obferving  the 
various  occurrences  in^'  difeafes,  a  great  degree  of 
accuracy  may  be  acquiredi  both  in  diftinguifhing  their 
Armptoms,  and  in  the  application  of  medicines.  Hence 
ienlible  nurfes>  and  other  perfons  who  wait  upon  the 
ficky  often  forefee  the  padent's  fate  fooner  than  thoie 
"who  have  been  bred  to  phyfic.  We  do  not  however 
mean  to  infinuate  that  a  medical  education  is  of  no 
ufc :  It  is  doubtlefs  of  the  greateft  importance ;  but 
it  never  can  fupply  the  place  of  obfervation  and  expe- 
rience. 

Every  difeafe  may  be  conGdered  as  an  alTem- 
blage  of  fymptoms,  and  mud  be  diftinguilhed  by 
thole  which  are  moft  obvious  and  permanent.  In- 
ftead  therefore  of  giving  a  clalTical  arrangement 
of  difeafes^  according  to  the  fyftematic  method,  it 
will  be  more  fuiuble,  in  a  performance  of  this 
nature,  to  give  a  full  and  accurate  defcription  of 
each  particular  difeafe  as  it  occurs;  and,  where 
smy  of  the  fymptoms  of  one  difeale  have  a  near 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  another,  to  take  notice  of 
that  circumftance^   and  at  the  fame  time  to  point 
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out  the  peculiar  or  charafteriftic  fymptoms  by  which 
it  may  be  diftinguifhed.  By  a  due  attention  to  theie^ 
the  inveftigation  of  difeafes  will  be  found  to  be  a  lefs 
difficult  matter  than  mod  people  would  at  firft  be  ready 
to  imagine. 

A  proper  attention  to  the  patient's  age,  fcx,  tem- 
per of  mind,  conftitution,  and  manner  of  life,  will 
likewife  greatly  affift,  both  in  the  invcftigation  and 
treatment  of  difeafes. 

In  childhood  the  fibres  are  lax  and  foft,  the  nerves 
extremely  irritable,  and  the  fluids  thin^  whereas 
in  old  age  the  fibres  are  rigid,  the  nerves  become 
almoft  infcnfible,  and  many  of  the  veflcls  impervi- 
ftble, .  Thefc  and  other  peculiarities  render  the 
difeafes  of  the  young  and  aged  very  different,  ^nd 
of  courfc  they  muft  require  a  different  method  of 
treatment. 

Females  are  liable  to  many  difeafes  which  do  not 
afflid  the  other  fex:  befides,  the  nervous  fyftem 
being  more  irritable  in  them  than  in  men^  their  dif- 
eafes require  to  be  treated  with  greater  caution.  They 
are  lefs  able  to  bear  large  evacuations  -,  and  all  ftimu- 
•lating  medicines  ought  to  be  adminiftered  to  them 
with  a  fparing  hand* 

Particular  constitutions  not  only  difpofe  perfons 
to  peculiar  difeafes,  but  likewife  render  it  neceflary 
to  treat  t)iefe  difeafes  in  a  peculiar  manner.  A  de- 
licate perlbn,  for  example,  with  weak  nerves,  who 
lives  moftly  within  doors,  muft  not.be  treated,  under 
any  difeafe,  precifely  in  the  fame  manner  as  one  who 
is  hardy  and  robuft^  and  who  is  much  expofed  to  the 
open  air. 

The  temper  of  mind  ought  to  be  carefully  at- 
tended to  in  difeafe^.  Fear,  anxiety,  and  a  fretful 
temper,  both  occafion  and  aggravate  difeafes.  In 
vain  do  we  apply  medicines  to  the  body  to  re- 
move maladies  which  proceed  from  the  mindL 
When  it  is  affected,  the  beft  medicine  is  to  foothe 
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tliC  pailions,  to  divert  the  mind  from  anxious  thought, 
and  to  keep  the  patient  as  eaiy  and  cheerful  as  pof« 
fible. 

Attention  ought  fikewifc  to  be  paid  to  the  cli- 
mate, or  place  where  the  patient  lives,  the  air  he 
breathes,  his  diet,  &c.  Such  as  live  in  low  marlhy 
fituations  are  fubjcft  to  many  difcafrrs  which  arc 
unknown  to.  the  inhabitants  of  high  countries, 
Thofc  who  breathe  the  impure  air  of  cities,  have 
many  maladies  to  which  the  more  happy  nillics  are 
entire  ftrangers,  Perfons  who  feed  grofsly,  and 
indulge  in  ftrong  liquors,  are  liable  to  diieafes 
which  do  not  affcft  the  temperate  and  abftemi* 
ous,  &c. 

It  has   already  been  obfcrved,    that  the  different 
occupations   and  fituations   in   life   difpofe    men   to 
peculiar  difeafes.     It  is  therefore   neceffary  to  in- 
quire into  the  patient's  occupation,  manner  of  life, 
&c.      This  will   nor  only  alfill:  us   in   finding  out 
Ac  difeafe,  but  will  likcwife  direft  us  in  the  treat- 
ment of  it.     It  would  be  very  imprudent  to  treat  the 
Wx)rious  and  the  fedentary  precifcly  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, even  fuppofing  them  to  labour  under  the  fame 
difeafe. 

It  will  Jijcewife  be  proper  to  inquire,  whether  the 
difeafe  be  conftitutional  or  accidental;  whether  it 
^  been  of  long  or  Ihort  duration ;  whether  it  pro- 
ceeds from  any  great  and  fqdden  alteration  in  the  diet, 
n^nncr  of  life,  &:c.  The  (late  of  the  patient's  body, 
and  of  the  other  evacuations,  ought  alfo  to  be  inquired 
imo;  and  like  wife  whether  he  can  with  eafe  perform 
.^  the  vital  and  animal  fund  ions,  as  breathing,  di- 
gtftion,  &c. 

UlUy,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  what  difeafes 
die  patient  has  formerly  been  liable  to,  and  what  me- 
.^iflcs  were  mod  beneficial  to  him ;  if  he  has  a  ftrong 
^rerfion  to  any  palk'ticular  drug,  &c. 

As 
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As  many  of  the  indications  of  cure  may  be 
anfwercd  by  diet  alone,  it  is  always  the  firft  thing 
to  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  difeafcs.  Thofc 
who  know  no  better,  imagine  that  every  thing  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  a  medicine  poflcffes  fome 
wonderful  power  or  fecret  charm,  and  think,  if 
the  patient  fwallows  enough  of  drugs,  that  he  muft 
do  well.  This  miftake  has  many  ill  confequencesj 
it  makes  people  truft  to  drugs,  and  neglcft  their  own 
endeavours;  bcfides,  it  difcourages  all  attempts 
p  relieve  the  fick  where  medicines  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. 

Medicines  are  no  doubt  ufeful  in  their  places ;  and 
when  adminiftered  with  prudence,  they  may  do  much 
good  J  but  when  they  are  put  in  place  of  every  thing 
cUe,  or  adminiftered  at  random,  which  is  not  fcldom 
the  cafe,  they  muft  do  mifchief.  We  would  there- 
fore wi(h  to  call  the  attention  of  mankind  from  the 
purfuit  of  fecret  medicines,  to  fuch  things  as  they  are 
acquainted  with.  The  proper  regulation  of  thefe  may 
often  do  much  good,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  their 
ever  doing  hurt. 

Every  difeafe  weakens  the  digeftive  powers.  The 
diet  ought  therefore,  in  all  difeafes,  to  be  light  and 
of  eafy  digeftion.  It  would  be  as  prudent  for  a 
perfon  with  a  broken  leg  to  attempt  to  walk,  as  for 
one  in  a  fever  to  eat  the  fame  kind  of  food,  ^nd  in 
the  fame  quantity,  as  when  he  was  in  perfed  health* 
Even  abftinence  alone  will  often  cure  a  fever,  elbe* 
cially  when  it  has  been  occafioned  by  excefs  in  eating 
or  drinking. 

In  all  fevers  attended  with  inflammation,  as  pleu- 
rifles,  pcripneumonies,  &c.  thin  gruels,  wheys,  wa- 
tery infufions  of  mucilaginous  plants,  roots,  &c. 
are  not  only  proper  for  the  patient's  food,  but  they 
are  likewife  the  bcft  medicines  which  can  be  adminiP> 
tcrcd. 

In 
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Id  fevers  of  a  flow,  nervous,  or  putrid  kind,  where 
there  arc  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  and  where 
the  patient  muft  be  fupportcd  with  cordials,  that  in- 
tention can  always  be  more  effedually  anfwered  by 
nourifhing  diet  and  generous  wines,  than  by  any  me- 
dicines yet  known. 

Nor  is  a  proper  attention  to  diet  of  Icfs  im- 
portance in  chronic  than  in  acute  difeafes.  Per- 
fons  afflidted  with  low  fpirits,  wind,  weak  nerves, 
and  other  hypochondriacal  afrcclions,  generally  find 
more  benefit  from  the  ufe  of  folid  food  and  ge- 
nerous Jiquors,  than  from  all  the  cordial  and  car- 
minative medicines  which  can  be  adminiftercd  to 
them. 

The  fcurvy,  that  mod  obftinate  malady,  will  fooner 
yiekl  to  a  proper  vegetable  diet,  than  to  all  the  boafted 
antifcorbutic  remedies  of  the  ihops. 

In  confumptions,  when  the  humours  are  vitiated, 
and  the  (lomach  fo  much  weakened  as  to  be  unable 
to  digeft  the  folid  fibres  of  animals,  or  even  to 
aSmilate  the  juices  of  vegetables,  a  diet  confilVmg 
chiefly  of  milk  will  not  only  fupport  the  patient,  buc 
^U  often  cure  the  difeafe  after  every  other  medicine 
has  fiiiled. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  other  things  of  Icfs  import- 
ance than  to  diet.  The  flrange  infatuation  which  has 
long  induced  people  to  fliuc  up  the  fick  from  all 
communication  with  the  external  air  has  done  great 
Bufchicf.  Not  only  in  fevers,  but  in  many  other  dif- 
^rfcs,  the  patient  will  receive  more  benefit  from  hav- 
ing the  frefti  air  prudently  admitted  into  his  cham- 
ber, than  from  all  the  medicines  which  can  be  given 
Urn. 

Exercife  may  likewife  in  many  cafes  be  conG- 
&red  as  a  medicine.  Sailing,  or  riding  on  horfe- 
iMck,  for  example,  will  be  of  more  fervice  in  the 
ewe  of  conibmptions,  g^ndular  obftrudions,  &c« 
d^Q  any  a^dicine  yet  known.    In  difeafes  which 
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proceed  from  a  relaxed  ftatc  of  the  folids,  the  cold 
bath,  and  other  parts  of  the  gymnaftic  regimen,  will 
be  found  equally  beneficial. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  the  cure 
of  difeafes  than  cleanlincfs.  When  a  patient  is  fuf- 
fcrcd  to  He  in  dirty  clothes,  whatever  pcrfpires  from 
his  body  is  again  reforbed,  or  taken  up  into  it, 
which  ferves  to  nourifti  the  difeafe  and  increafc  the 
danger.  Many  difeafes  may  be  cured  by  cleanlincfs 
alone;  mod  of  them  may  be  mitigated  by  it,  and  in 
all  of  them  it  is  highly  ncceflfary  both  for  the  patient 
and  thofe  who  attend  him. 

Many  other  obfervations,  were  it  neccffary,  might 
be  adduced  to  prove  the  importance  of  a  proper  re- 
gimen in  difeafes.  Regimen  will  often  cure  difeafes 
without  medicine,  but  medicine  will  feldom  iiicceed 
where  a  proper  regimen  is  neglcfted.  For  this  rca- 
fon,  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  we  have  always 
given  the  firft  place  to  regimen.  Thofc  who  arc  ig» 
norant  of  medicine  may  confine  thcmfclvcs  to  it  only* 
For  others  who  have  more  knowledge,  we  have  re- 
commended fome  of  the  mod  fimple  but  approved 
forms  of  medicine  in  every  difeafe.  Thcfc  however 
arc  never  to  be  adminiftercd  but  by  people  of  better 
underllanding  i  nor  even  by  them  without  the  greatelt 
precaution. 


CHAP.     XIII. 

OF  FEVERS  IN  GENERAL. 

A  S  more  than  one  half  of  mankind  is  laid  to 
^^  perilh  by  fevers,  it  is  of  importance  to  be 
acquainted  with  their  caufes.  The  moft  general 
Caufcs  of  fevers  are,    infeSiioH^   errors  in  diei^   w^ 
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Hbholejome  aifi  violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  exce/s  or 
JuppreJUion  of  ufual  evacuations^  external  or  internal  iu'* 
juriesy  and  extreme  degrees  of  heat  or  cold.  As  moft 
of  thcfc  have  already  been  treated  of  at  confiderable 
length,  and  their  efiefts  (hewn,  we  (hall  not  now  re- 
fume  the  confideration  of  them,  but  (hall  only  recom- 
mend it  to  all,  as  they  would  wi(li  to  avoid  fevers  and 
other  fatal  difeales,  to  pay  the  moft  punctual  attention 
CO  thefe  articles. 

Fevers  arc  not  only  the  moft  frequent  of  all 
diicafes,  but  they  arc  likcwifc  the  moft  complex* 
In  the  moft  fimple  fpecies  of  fever  there  is  always 
a  combination  of  feveral  different  fymptoms.  The 
diftinguilhing  fymptoms  of  fever  are,  increafedheat^ 
frequency  of  pulfe^  lojs  of  appetite^  general  debility^ 
fain  in  the  beady  and  a  difficulty  in  performing  fome 
of  the  vital  or  animal  funSlions.  The  other  fymp- 
toms ufually  attendant  on  fevers  are,  naufea,  thirftj 
tnxiety,  delirium,  wearincfs,  wafting  of  the  flelh, 
urant  of  fleep,  or  the  (leep  difturbed  and  not  re- 
fire(hing. 

When  the  fever  comes  on  gradually,  the  patient 
generally  complains  firft  of  languor  or  liftlcfTncfs, 
forcncfs  of  the  fle(h,  or  the  boiics,  as  the  country 
people  exprefs  it,  heavinefs  of  the  head,  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, ficknefs,  with  clamminefs  of  the  mouth;  after 
fomc  time  come  on  cxccflTive  heat,  violent  thirft,  rcft- 
Icflhcfs,  &c. 

When  the  fever  attacks  fuddenly,  it  always  be- 
gins with  an  uneafy  fcnfation  of  excc(fivc  cold, 
accompanied  with  debility  and  lofs  of  appetite ;  fre- 
quently the  cold  is  attended  with  (hivcring,  oppref- 
fion  about  the  heart,  and  ficknefs  at  ftomach,  or 
vomiting. 

Fevers  are  divided  into  continual,  remitting,  in<« 
twitting,  and  fuch  as  are  attended  with  cutane* 
0US  eruption  or  topical  inflammation,  as  the  fnvill- 
foXj  eridpela^^  &c.     By  a  continual  fever  is  meant 

I  that 
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that  which  never  leaves  the  patient  during  the  whole 
coiirfc  of  the  dileafc,  or  which  (hews  no  remarkable 
incrcafe  or  abatement  in  the  fymptoms.  This  kind 
of  fever  is  likcwife  divided  into  acute,  -flow,  and  ma- 
lignant. The  fever  is  called  acute  when  its  progrefs 
is  quick,  and  the  lymptoms  violent;  but  when  thefc 
are  more  gentle,  it  is  generally  denominated  flow. 
When  livid  or  petechial  fpots  fhew  a  putrid  ftate  of 
the  humours,  the  fever  is  called  malignancy  putrid^  or 
fetecbiaL 

A  remitting  fever  differs  from  a  continual  only 
in  a  degfce.  It  has  frequent  incrcafes  and  de- 
creafes,  or  cxa<^erbations  and  remiflions,  biit  never 
wholly  leaves  the  patient  during  the  courfc  of  the 
difeafe.  Intermitting  fevers  or  agues  arc  thofe  which, 
during  the  time  that  the  patient  may  be  faid  to  be 
ill,  have  evident* intervals  or  remiflions  of  the  fymp- 
toms. 

As  a  fever  is  only  an  effort  of  Mature  to  free 
herfelf  from*an  offending  cauie,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of 
thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  fick  to  obfcrvc  with 
diligence  which  way  Nature  points,  and  la  endeavour 
to  aflfift  her  operations.  Our  bodies  are  fo  framed,  as 
to  have  a  conftant  tendency  to  expel  or  throw  off 
whatever  is  injurious  to  health.  This  is  generally 
done  by  urine,  fweat,  ftool,  expeftoration,  vomit,  or 
ibme  other  evacuation. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  if  the  efforts  of 
Nature,  at  the  beginning  of  a  fever,  were  duly 
attended  to  and  promoted,  it  would  feldom  con- 
tinue- long ;  but  when  her  attempts  are  either  neg- 
ledted  or  counteracted,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the 
difeafc  proves  fatal.  There  are  daily  inftances 
of  perfons  who,  after  catching  cold,  have  all  the 
fymptoms  of  a  beginning  fever;  but  by  keeping 
warm,  drinking  diluting  liquors,  bathing  their 
feet  in  warm  water,  &c.  the  fymptoms  in  a  few 
hours   difappcar,    and    the    danger    is   prevenitd. 

When 
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When  fevers  of  a  putrid  kind  threaten,  the  bcft 
method  of  obviating  their  cfFedts  is  by  repeated 
vomits. 

Our  delign  is  not  to  enter  into  a  critical  encjiiii^ 
into  the  nature  and  immediate  caufes  of  fevers, 
but  to  mark  their  moft  obvious  fy mptoms,  and  tb 
point  out  the  proper  treatment  of  the  patient  with 
refpeft  to  his  diet,  drink,  air,  &c.  in  the  different 
llages  of  the  difeafe.  In  thefe  articles  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  patient  will  in  a  great  meafure  direft  our 
condud. 

Almoft  every  perfon  in  a  fever  complains  of  gredft 
thirft,  and  calls  out  for  drink,  efpecially  of  a  cool- 
ing nature.  This  at  once  points  out  the  ufe  of 
waier^  and  other  cooling  liquors.  What  is  fo  likely 
to  abate  the  heat,  attenuate  the  humours,  remove 
ipafms  and  obftrudions,  promote  perfpiration,  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  urine,  and  in  fhort  produce 
every  falutary  efFeft  in  an  ardent  or  inflammatofy 
fever,  as  drinking  plentifully  of  water,  thin  grud, 
or  any  other  weak  liquor,  of  which  water  is  the 
bafis?  The  neceflity  of  diluting  liquors  is  pointed 
out  by  the  dry  tongue,  the  parched  Ikin,  and  the 
burning  heat,  as  well  as  by  the  unquenchable  thirft  of 
the  patient. 

Many  cooling  liquors,  which  are  extremely  grate- 
ful, to  patients  in  a  fever,  may  be  prepared  from  fruits, 
as  decodions  of  tamarinds,  apple  tea,  orange  whey, 
and  the  like.  Mucilaginous  liquors  might  alfo  be 
prepared  from  marfli-mallow  roots,  linfced,  lime- 
tree  buds,  and  other  mild  vegetables.  Thelc  li- 
3uon,  efpecially  when  acidulated,  are  highly  agree- 
3le  to  the  patient,  and  Ihould  never  be  denied 
him. 

„  At  the  beginning  of  a  fever  tl^p  patient  gene- 

ndly  complains  of  great  laHTtude  or  wearincfs,  and 

.lias  no  inclination  to  move.    This  evidently  (hews 

ibe  propriety  of  keeping  him  eafy,  and  if  poflible 

in 
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in  bed.  Lying  in  bed  relaxes  the  fpafms,  abatcrf 
the  violence  of  the  circulation,  and  gives  Nature 
an  opportunity  of  exerting  all  her  force  to  over- 
come the  difeafe.  The  bed  alone  would  often 
remove  a  fever  at  the  beginning;  but  when  the 
patient  ftruggles  with  the  difeafe,  inftcad  of  driv- 
ing it  off,  he  only  fixes  it  the  deeper ;  and  renders 
it  more  dangerous.  This  cbfcrvation  is  too  of- 
ten verified  in  travellers,  who  happen  when  on  a 
journey  to  be  fcized  with  a  fever.  Their  anxiety 
to  get  home  induces  them  to  travel  with  the  fever 
upon  them,  which  conduct  fcldom  fails  to  render  it 
fatal. 

In  fevers  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  (Iiould  be 
kept  eafy.  Company  is  fcldom  agreeable  to  the  fick. 
Indeed  every  thing  that  difturbs  the  imagination,  in- 
creafcs  the  difeafe  -,  for  which  reafon  every  perfon  in 
a  fever  ought  to  be  kept  perfedtly  quiet,  and  neither 
allowed  to  fee  nor  hear  any  thing  that  may  in  the  leaft 
affcd  or  difcompoie  his  mind. 

Though  the  patient  in  a  fever  has  the  greateft 
inclination  for  drink,  yet  he  feldom  has  any  ap- 
petite for  folid  food :  hence  the  impropriety  of  urg- 
ing him  to  take  viftuals  is  evident.  Much  folid 
food  in  a  fever  is  every  way  hurtful.  It  opprefles 
nature,  and,  inftead  of  nourifhing  the  patient,  fcrves 
only  to  feed  the  difeafe.  What  food  the  patient 
takes  fhould  be  in  fmall  quantity,  light,  and  of  eafy 
digeftion.  It  ought  to  be  chiefly  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kindy  as  panada,  roaftcd  apples,  gruels,  and  fuch 
like. 

Poor  people,  when  any  of  their  family  are  ta- 
ken ill,  run  direftly  to  their  rich  neighbour  for 
cordials,  and  pour  wine,  fpirits,  &c.  into  the  pa- 
tient, who  perfxaps  never  had  been  accuftomecl  to 
tafte  fuch  liqifors  when  in  health.  If  there  be  any 
degree  of  fever,  this  conduft  muft  increafe  it,  arid 
if  tlicre  be  none^  this  is  the  ready  way  to  raile  one. 

Stuffing 
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Stuffing  the  patient  with  fwcctmcats  and  other  deli- 
cacies is  like  wife  very  pernicious.  Thefe  arc  always 
harder  to  digcft  than  common  food,  and  cannot  fail 
to  hurt. 

Nothing  is  more  defircd  by  a  patient  in  a  fever 
than  frclh  air.  It  not  only  removes  his  anxiety,  but 
cools  the  blood,  revives  the  fpirits,  and  proves  ev;!ry 
way  beneficial.  Many  patients  arc  in  a  manner 
ftifled  to  death  in  fevers  for  want  of  frefh  air;  yet 
fuch  is  the  unaccountable  infatuation  of  moft  people, 
that  the  moment  they  think  a  perfon  in  a  fever,  they 
imagine  he  (hould  be  kept  in  a  clofe  chamber,  into 
which  not  one  particle  of  frefli  air  muft  be  admitted. 
Inftead  of  this,  there  ought  to  be  a  conftant  ftream  of 
(reih  air  into  a  (ick  perfon's  chamber,  fo  as  to  keep 
it  moderately  cool.  Indeed  its  degree  of  warmth 
ought  never  to  be  greater  than  is  agreeable  to  one, in 
pamt  health. 

Nothing  fpoils  the  air  of  a  fick  perfon's  chamber,* 
or  hiirts  the  patient  more,  than  a  number  of  people 
breathing  in  it.  When  the  blood  is  inflamed,  or 
the  humours  in  a  putrid  ftate,  air  that  has  been 
breathed  repeatedly  will  greatly  increafe  the  difeafe. 
Such  air  not  only  lofes  its  ipring,  and  becomes  unfit 
for  the  ptirpofe  of  relpiration,  but  acquires  a  noxious 
QuaKcy,  which  renders  it  in  a  manner  poifonous  to  the 

In  fevers,  when  the  patient's  fpirits  are  low  and 
deprefled,  he  is  not  only  to  be  fupporrcd  with  cor- 
dials, but  ,evcry  method  Ihould  be  taken  to  cheer 
^  comfort  his  mind.  Many,  from  a  midaken 
^1  when  they  think  a  perfon  in  danger,  inftead 
^  folacing  his  mind  with  the  hopes  and  confola* 
"Ont  of  religion,  fright  him  with  the  views  of  hell 
^^amnation.  It  would  be  unfuitable  here  to 
dwell  upon  the  impropriety  and  dangerous  confc- 
fKQCes  of  this  conduct;   it  often  hurts  the  body, 

L  and 
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and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  feldom  benefits  the 
foul. 

Among  common  people,  the  very  name  of  a 
fever  generally  fuggcfts  the  neceffity  of  bleeding. 
This  notion  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  moft 
fevers  in  this  country  having  been  formerly  of  an 
inflammatory  nature;  but  true  inflammatory  feven 
are  now  feldom  to  be  met  with.  Sedentary  occu- 
pations, and  a  different  manner  of  living,  have  t6 
changed  the  ftate  of  difeafes  in  Britain,  that  there 
is  now  hardly  one  fever  in  ten  where  the  lancet  it 
neceflfary.  In  mod  low,  nervous,  and  putrid  feversi 
which  are  now  fo  common,  bleeding  is  really  huitfiily 
as  it  weakens  the  patient^  finks  his  fpirits,  &c.  We 
would  recommend  this  general  rule,  never  to  bleed 
at  the  beginning  of  a  fever,  unlefs  there  be  evident 
figns  of  inflammadon.  Bleeding  is  an  excellent  me- 
dicine when  neceflfary,  but  fhould  never  be  wantontf 
performed. 

It  is  likewlfe  a  common  notion,  that  fweadng  is 
always  neceflfary  in  the  beginning  of  a  fever.  When 
the  fever  proceeds  fron  an  obftrufted  perf[nndon^ 
this  notion  is.  not  ill-founded.  If  the  padent  only 
lies  in  bed,  bathes  his  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water» 
and  drinks  freely  of  warm  water-gruel,  or  any  other 
weak  diluring  liquor,  he  will  feldom  fail  to  peiipiit 
freely.  The  warmth  of  the  bed,  and  the  diluuog 
drink,  will  relax  the  univerfal  fpafm,  which  generally 
^affcdls  the  fkin  at  the  beginning  of  a  fever  s  it  will 
open  the  pores,  and  promote  the  perfpiradon,  by 
means  of  which  the  fever  may  often  be  carried  off. 
But  inflicad  of  this,  the  common  practice  is  to  heap 
clothes  upon  the  patient,  and  to  give  him  things  of 
a  hot  nature,  as  fpirits,  fpiceries,  &c.  which  fire  hii 
blood,  increafe  the  fpafms,  and  render  the  difeaie 
more  dangerous. 

In  all  fevers  a  proper  attention  fliould  be  pud  fO 
the  patient's  longings*    Thcfc  are  thft  calls  of  Na- 

turc» 
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ture»  and  often  point  out  what  may  be  of  real  ufe^ 
Patients  are  not  indeed  to  be  indulged  in  every  thing 
chat  the  fickly  appetite  may  crave ;  but  it  is  generally 
right  to  let  them  have  a  litde  of  what  they  eagerly 
defire»  though  it  may  not  feem  altogether  proper^ 
What  the  padent  longs  fof^  his  ftomach  will  generally 
digeft ;  and  fuch  things  have  fometimes  a  very  happy 

When  a  patient  is  recovering  from  a  fever,  great 
care  is  neceflary  to  prevent  a  relapfe.  Many  per- 
ions,  by  too  foon  imagining  themfelves  well,  have 
loft  their  lives,  or  contracted  other  difeafes  of  an 
obftinate  nature.  As  the  body  after  a  fever  is  weak 
and  delicate,  it  is  neceflary  to  guard  againft  catching 
cold.  Moderate  exercife  in  the  open  air  will  be  of 
ufe,  but  great  fadgue  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided  ; 
agreeable  company  will  alfo  have  a  good  efFedt.  The 
diet  muft  be  light  but  nourifhing.  It  fhould  be 
taken  frequendy,  but  in  fmall  quantities.  It  is  dan- 
gerous, at  fuch  a  dme,  to  eat  as  much  as  the  ftomach 
.may  crave» 


CHAP.    XIV. 

OF   INTERMITTING    FEVERS,    OR 

AGUES.  ' 

TNTERMITTING  fevers  afford  the  beft  oppor- 
^  tunity  both  of  obfcrving  the  nature  of  a  fever, 
and  alio  the  effefts  o^  medicine*  No  perfon  can  be  at 
a  lo(s  to  diftinguifli  an  intermitnng  fever  from  any 
Other,  and  the  proper  medicine  for  it  is  now  almoit 
miverfally  khoWn. 

L  2  The 
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The  fcveral  kinds  of  Tntcrmitting  fevers  take  their 
names  from  the  period  in  which  the  fit  returns,  as 
quotidian,  tertian,  quartan,  &c. 

CAUSES. Agues  are  occafioncd  by  efflu- 
via from  putrid  ftagnating  water.  This  is  evident 
frorh  their  abounding  in  rainy  fcafons,  and  being 
ttioft  frequent  in  rountries  where  the  foil  is  marfhy, 
as  in  Holland,  the  Fens  of  Cambridgefliire,  the 
Hundreds  of  Effex,  &c.  This  difeafc  may  alfo 
"be  occafioned  by  eating  too  much  ftone  fruit,  by 
a  poor  watery  diet,  damp  iioufcs,  evening  diews^ 
lying  upon  the  damp  ground,  watching,  fatigue, 
(deprcffing  paffions,  and  the  like*  When  the  inha- 
-bitants  Ota. high  country  remove  to  a  low  one,  they 
are  generally  ftizcd  with  intermitting  fevers,  and 
to  fuch  the  difeafe  is  moft  apt  to  prove  fetal. 
In  a  -word,  whatever  relaxes  the  folids,  diminiflies 
the  perfpiratioUj  ot  obftrufts  the  circulation  in 
the ,  capillary  or  fniall  veflcls,  difpofcs  the  body  to 
agues. 

SYMPTOMS. An  intermitting  kvti  gene- 
rally begins  with  a  pain  of  the  head  and  loins,  wea- 
rinefs  of  the  limbs,  coldncfs  of  the  extremities, 
ftretching,  yawning^  with  fometimes  great  ficknefs 
and  vomiting  i  to  which  fucceed  ftiivering  and  vio-* 
lent  (baking.  Afterwards  the  Ikin  becomes  moift^ 
and  a  profufe  fweat  breaks  out,  which  generally  ter- 
n^inates  the  fit  or  paroxyfiti.  Sometimes  indeed  the 
difeafe  comes  on  fuddcnly,  when  the  perfon  thinks 
himfelf  in  perfcft  hedth  5  but  it  is  more  commonly 
preceded  by  liftlefrnefs,  lofs  of  appetite>  and  the 
fymptoms  mentioned  above. 

REGIMEN.  -  While  the  fit  continues,  the 
patient  ought  to' drink  freely  of  water-«gruel,  orange- 
whey,  weak  camomile  tea  i  or,  if  his  fipirits  be  low, 
fmall  wihe-whcy,  fliarpened  with  the  juice  of 
lanOn.      All  his  drink  fhould  be  warm,    as  tliat 

wiU 
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Vill  afiUt  in  bringing  on  the  fweat,  and  confequently 
fliortcn  the  paroxyfm  *. 

Between  the  paroxyfms  the  patient  mud  be  fup* 
ported  with  food  that  is  nourilhing,  but  light  and 
eafy  of  dig^ftipn,  as  veal  or  chicken  broths>  fagOj. 
gruel  with  a  little  wine^  light  puddings,  and  fuch 
like.  His  drink  may  be  fmall  negus>  acidulated 
with  the  juice  of  lemons  or  oranges,  and  fometimes 
a  little  weak  punch.  He  may  likewile  drink  infu* 
fions  of  bitter  herbs,  as  camomile,  wormwood,  or 
water- trefoil^  and  may  now  and  then  take  a  glafs  of 
fmali  wine,  in  which  gentian  root,  centaury,  or  fome 
other  bitter,  has  been  infufed. 

As  the  chief  intenuons  of  cure  in  an  ague  are  to 
brace  the  Iblids,  and  promote  perfpiradon,  the  pa^ 
tienc  ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  between  the 
fits  as  he  can  bear.  If  he  be  able  to  go  abroad^ 
riding  on  horfcback,  or  in  a  carriage,  will  be  of 
great  fervice.  But  if  he  cannot  bear  chat  kind  of 
exercife,  he  ought  to  take  fuch  as  his  ftrength  will 
permit.  Nothing  tends  more  to  prolong  an  inter- 
mitdng  fever^  than  indulging  a  lazy  indolent  difpod- 
tion. 

Intermitting,  fevers,  under  a  proper  regimen,  wi^ 
often  go  off  without  medicine :  and  when  the  dif- 
eafe  is  mild,  in  an  open  dry  country,  there  is  kU 
dom  any  danger  from  allowing  i(  to  take  its  courfe ; 
but  when  the  patient's  ftrength  fcems  to  decline, 
or  the  paroxyfms  are  fo  violent  that  his  life  is  in 
danger,  medicine  ought  immediately  to  be  admi« 
niftered.  This  however  iliould  never  be  done 
till  the  difeafc  be  properly  formed,  that  is  to  fay^ 

*  Dr.  Liiid  fays^  that  twenty  or  twenty-^five  drops  of  laudanuxQ 

Ct  into  a  cop  of  the  patient's  'drink,  and  ^iven  about  half  an 
Br  after  the  comniencement  of  the  hot  At,  promotes  the  fwea^ 
ftmeat  the  It^  relierei  the  headji  and  tends  gres^y  to  re^i^ove  the 
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till  the  patient  has  had  feveral  fits  of  fhaking  and 
fweating. 

MEDICINE. The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in 

the  cure  of  an  intermitting  fever,  is  to  cleanfe  the 
'ftomach  and  bowels.  This  not  only  renders  the 
application  of  other  medicines  more  fafe,  but  like- 
wife  more  efficacious.  In  this  difeafc,  the  ftomach 
is  generally  loaded  with  cold  vifcid  phlegm,  and 
frequendy  great  quantities  of  bile  arc  difchargcd 
by  vomit;  which  plainly  points  out  the  ncceffity 
of  fuch  evacuations.  Vomits  are  therefore  to  be 
adminiftcred  before  the  patient  takes  any  other 
medicine.  A  dofe  of  ipecacuanha  will  generally 
anfwer  this  piirpofe  very  well.  A  fcruple  or  half 
a  dram  of  the  powder  will  be  fufficient  for  an  aidult^ 
and  for  a  younger  perfon  the  dofe  muft  be  lefs  in 
proportion.  After  the  vomit  begins  to  operate, 
the  patient  ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  weak  ca- 
momile-tea. The  vomit  fliould  be  taken  two  or 
three  hours  before  the  return  of  the  fit,  and  may  be 
Repeated  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  days. 
Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but  increafe 
^he  pcrfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecretions,  which 
render  them  of  fiich  importance,  that  they  often  cure 
intermitting  fevers  without  the  afiiftance  of  any  other 
medicine.         .  • 

Purging  medicines  are  likewife  ufeful  and  often  ne- 
ceflary  in  intermitting  fevers.  A  fmart  purge  has 
been  known  to  cure  an  obftinate  ague,  after  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark  and  other  medicines  had  been  ufed  in 
vain.  Vomits  however  arc  more  fuitable  in  this  dif- 
eafc, and  render  purging  lefs  neceffary  j  but  if  the 
patient  be  afraid  to  take  a  vomit,  he  ought  in  this  cafe 
to  cleanfe  the  bowels  by  a  dofe  or  two  of  Glauber's 
fait,  jalap,  or  rhubarb. 

Bleeding  may  foipetimes  be  proper  at  the  begin- 
ning pf  an  intermitting  fever,  when  cxceffive  hea«s| 
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a  delirium^  &c.  give  rcafon  to  fufpeft  an  inflamma- 
tion; but  as  the  blood  is  feldom  in  an  inflammatory 
ftate  in  intermitting  fevers*  this  operation  is  rarely 
neceflary.  When  frequendy  repeated,  it  tends  to  pro- 
long the  difeafe. 

After  proper  evacuadons  the  patient  may  fafcly 
ufe  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  in  any 
way  that  is  mod  agreeable  to  him.  No  prepa- 
radon  of  the  bark  fcems  to  anfwer  better  than  the 
moft  fimple  form  in  which  it  can  be  given,  viz.  in 
powder. 

Two  ounces  of  the  bed  Peruvian  bark,  finely 
powdered,  may  be  divided  into  twenty-four  dofes, 
Thefe  may  either  be  made  into  boluflfes .  as  they  are 
ufed,  with  a  little  fyrup  of -lemon,  or  mixed  in  a 
glafs  of  red  wine,  a  cup  of  camomile^tea,  water^ 
gruel,  or  any  other  drink  that  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  patient  •• 

In  an  ague  which  returns  every  day,  one  of.  the 
above  dofes  may  be  taken  every  two  hours  during^ 
the  interval  of  the  fits.  By  this  method  the  patient 
will  be  able  to  take  five  or  fix  dofes  between  each 
paroxyfm.  In  a  tertian  or  third  day  ague  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  take  a  dofe  every  third  hour  during  the 
interval,  and  in  a  quartan  every  fourth.  If  the  pad-* 
ent  cannot  cake  fo  large  a  dofe  of  the  bark,  he  may 
divide  each  of  the  powders  into  two  parts,  and  take 
one  every  hour,  &c.  For  a  young  perfon  a  fmaller 
quantity  of  this  medicine  will  be  fufficient,  and  the 
dofe  mud  be  adapted  to  the  age,  conftitution  and 
violence  of  the  fymptoms  t. 

The 

^  It  has  laidy  been  obfervedA  ih'at  tbe  red  bark  is  more  powerful 
than  that  which  has  for  (bme  time  been  in  common  ufe.  Its  ftt« 
perior  efficacy  feems  to  arife  from  its  being  of  a  more  perfeft 
growth  than  the  quill  bark«  and  confe^uently  more  fully  impreg- 
nated with  th^  medical  properdea  of  the  plant. 

t  In  intermitting  fevers  of  an  obftinate  nature^  I  have  fbmid 
U  oeceffiry  to  throw  in  the  bark  much  fafter.    Indee^l  the  be- 
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The  above  quantity  of  bark  will  frequently  cure 
an  ague ;  the  patient,  however,  ought  not  to  leave 
off  taking  the  medicine  as  foon  as  the  paroxyfms 
are  ftoppcd,  but  fhould  continue  to  ufc  it  till  there 
is  rcafon  to  believe  the  difeafe  is  entirely  overcome.. 
Moft  of  the  failures,  in  the  cure  of  -this  difeafe  are 
owing  to  patients  not  continuing  to  ufe  the  medicine 
long  enough.  They  are  generally  diredted  to  take 
it  till  the  fits  are  (topped,  then  to  leave  it  off,  and 
begin  again  at  fomc  diftance  of  thnc;^  by  which 
means  the  difeafe  gathers  ftrength,  and  often,  returns 
with  as  muth  violence  as  before.  A  relapfe  may 
always  be  prevented  by  the  patient's  continuing  to 
take  dofes  of  the  medicine  for  fomc  time .  after 
the  fymptoms  difappear.  This  is  both  the  moftfafe 
and  cffeftual  method  of  cure. 

An  ounce  of  gentian  root,  calamus  aromaticus^ 
and  orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce^  with  three 
or  four  handfulSs  of  camomiie-^flowers,  and  an  hand- 
ful of  coriander- feed,  all  bruiied  together  In  a  mor« 
tar,,  may  be  ufe^  in  form  of  infufion  or  tea.  Aboue 
half  an  handful  of  thefe  ingredients  may  be  put  into 
a  tea-pot,  and  an  EngUih  pint  of  boiling  water 
poured  on  them.  A  cup  of  this  infufion  drank  three 
or  four  times  a  day  wili  greatly  promote  the  cure. 
Such  patients  as  cannot  jdrink  the  watery  infufion, 
may  put  two  handfuls  of  the,  fame  ingredients  into  ^ 
bootle  of  white  wine,  and  take  a  glafs  of  it  twice  or 
thrice  a  day.  If  patients  drink  freely  of  the  above, 
or  any  other  proper  infufion. -of  bitters,    a  fmaller 

Qe6ts  ariilng  from  this  medicine  depend  chiefly  upon  a  large  qoan- 
tity  of  it  being  adminiftered  in  a  fhort  time.  Several  ounces  of 
bark  given  in  a  few  days  wiE  dofoprf  than  as  latmy  pounds  taken 
in  the  courfe  of  fomc  weeks^.  Wbeo.this  medicine  is  intended 
cither  to  itop  a  ipprciiication»  ,Q(,<uicq,?p  obftinate  ague,  u  ought 
to  be  thrown  in  as  fall  as  the  hqfOf^  can  ppflibly  bear  it.  Inat- 
tention to  this  circumilance  hds  hurt  the  Jiepuiatioa  of  one  of  the 
btft  medicines  of  which  we  ire  in  pciTeilioo, 

.    quantity 
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quandty  of  bark  than  is  generally  ufcd  will  be  fu/B- 
cicnt  to  cure  an  ague  *. 

Thofc  who  cannot  fwaHow  the  bark  in  fub- 
ftancc,  may  take  it  in  decodion  or  infufion.  An 
ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a  bottle 
of  white  wine  for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  Ihaking 
the  bottle,  afterwards  let  the  powder  fubfide,  and 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor.  A  wine  glafs  may  be 
drank  .three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  oftencr,  as 
there  is  occa/ion.  If  a  decodlion  be  more  agreeable, 
an  ounce  of  the  bark,  and  two  drams  of  fnake-root 
brui/ed,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fait  of  worm- 
wood, may  be  boiled  in  a  quart  of  water,  to  an 
Englifli  pint.  To  the  ftrained  liquor  may  be  added 
aa  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  a  glafs  of  it  taken 
frequently. 

In  obftinate  agues,  the  bark  will  be  found  much 
more  efficacious  when  affifted  by  brandy,  or  other 
warm  cordials^  than  taken  alone.  This  1  have  had 
frequently  occaGon  to  obferve  in  a  country  where  in- 
ttrmittent  fevers  were  endemical.  The  bark  feldora 
fucceeded  unlefs  affifted  by  fnake-root,  ginger,  canella 
alba,  or  fomc  other  warm  aromatic.  When  the  fits 
are  very  frequent  and  violent,  in  which  cafe  the  fever 
often  approaches  towards  an  inflammatory  nature, 
it  will  be  fafer  to  keep  out  the  aromatics,  and  to 
add  fait  of  tartar  in  their  ftead.  But  in  an  obftinate 
tertian  or  quartan,  in  the  end  of  autumn  6r  beginning 

*  There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  fundry  of  our  own  plants  or 
Wi,  which  are  very  bitter  and  ailringeat,  would  fucceed  in  the 
^re  of  intermittent  fevers,  efpecially  when  aOifted  byaromatiob 
Bat  as  the  Peruvian  bark  has  been  long  approved  in  the  cure  of 
^Ui  difeafe^  and  is  now  to  be  obtained  at  a  very  reafonable  race» 
l^u  of  lefs  importance  to  fearch  after  new  medicines.  We  cannot 
liowe?er  omit  taking  notice^  that  the  Peruvian  bark  is  very  often 
^<>iteated,  and  that  it  requires  cdnHderable  (kill  to  dHlingaifh  be« 
^^0  the  geni^e  and  the  falfe.  This  ought  to  make  people  ?er^ 
^Qtioai  of  whofli  tfii^y  puVchafe  it; 
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of  winter,  warm  and  cordial  medicines  are  abfolutcly 
jieccflary  *. 

As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  generally  prove 
much  more  obftinate  than  thofc  which  attack  the 
patient  in  fpring  or  fummer,  it  will  be  neccffary 
to  continue  the  ufe  of  medicines  longer  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  A  perfbn  who  is  ieized 
with  an  intermitting  fever  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
ought  frequently,  if  the  fcafon  proves  rainy,  to  take 
a  little  medicine,  although  the  difcafe  may  ftem  to 
be  cured,  to  prevent  a  relaple,  till  the  return  of  the 
vrzrm  fcafon.  He  ought  likcwifc  to  take  care  not  to 
be  much  abroad  in  wet  weather,  cfpecially  in  cold 
cafterly  winds. 

When  agues  ?re  not  properly  cured,  they  often  dc« 
generate  into  obltinate  chronical  difeafes,  as  the  dropfy, 
jaundice,  &c.  For  this  reafon  all  poflible  care  (hould 
oe  taken  to  have  them  radically  cured,  before  the  con-* 
flitution  has  been  too  much  weakened. 

Though  nothing  is- more  rational  than  the  method 
of  treating  intermitting  fevers,  yet,  by  fomc  ftrange 
infatuation,  more  charms  and  whimfical  remedies  are 
daily  ufed  for  removing  this  than  any  other  difeafe. 
There  is  hardly  an  old  woman  who  is  not  in  polTeflion 
of  a  noftrum  for  (topping  an  ague  i  and  it  is  amazing 
iivith  what  readinefs  their  pretenfions  are  believed* 
Thofc  in  diftrefs  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing  that  pro- 
inifes  fudden  relief;  but  the  fhorteft  way  is  not  al- 
ways the  bed  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes.  The  only 
ipcthod  to  obtain  a  fafe  and  lading  cure,  is  gra- 
dually to  adift  Nature  in  removing  the  caufe  of  tho 
diforder. 

*  In  obHinate  agaes.  when  the  patient  is  M,  the  habit  phlee;** 
matic^  the  feafon  rainy>  the  iituation  damp«  or  thelike»  it  irill  bf 
Decei^ary  to  mix  with  two  ounces  of  the  bark,  half  an  ounce  of 
Virginian  fnake-root«  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gipger*  or  fom^ 
#ther  warm  aromatic  ;  but  when  the  rvmptoms  are  of  an  inflaio*^ 
inatory  nature,  half  an  ounce  of  fait  Qt  wormwood  or  tiXt  of  tl^ru^ 
«ay  be  added  to  the  above  quantity  of  bark* 

Some 
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Some  indeed  try  bold,  or  rather  fool-hardy  experi- 
ments to  cure  agues,  as  drinking  great  quantities  of 
(Irong  liquors,  jumping  into  a  river,  taking  arfcnic, 
&c.  Thefe  may  fomctimes  have  the  dcfired  efFeft, 
but  muft  always  be  attended  with  danger  *.  When 
there  is  any  degree  of  inflammation,  or  the  leaft  ten- 
dency  to  it,  fuch  experiments  may  prove  fatal.  The 
only  patient  whom  I  remember  to  have  loft  in  an  in- 
termitting fever,  evidently  killed  himfelf  by  drinking 
llrong  liquor,  which  fome  perfon  had  perlbaded  him 
would  prove  an  infallible  remedy. 

Many  dirty  things  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of  in* 
termitting  fevers,  as  fpidcrs,  cobwebs,  fnuffings  of 
candles,  &c.  Though  thefe  may  fomctimes  fucceed, 
yet  their  very  naftinefs  is  fufficicnt  to  fct  them  afide, 
cfpecialiy  when  cleanly  medicines  will  anfwcr  the  pur-r 
pofc  better.  The  only  medicine  that  can  be  depended 
upon  for  thoroughly  curing  an  intermittent  fever,  is 
the  Peruvian  bark.  It  may  always  be  ufcd  with  fafety  x 
and  I  can  honeftly  declare,  that  in  all  my  praftice  I 
never  knew  it  fail,  when  combined  with  the  medicines 
mentioned  above,  and  duly  periifted  in. 

Where  agues  are endemical,  even  children  arc  often 
mtBA&cd  with  that  difeafe.  Such  patients  arc  very 
difficult  to  cure,  as  they  can  fcldom  be  prevailed  up- 
on to  take  the  bark,  or  any  other  difagreeablc  medi* 
cine.  One  method  of  rendering  this  medicine  more 
palatable,  is  to  make  it  into  a  mixture  with  diflilled 
Masters  and  fyrup,  and  afterwards  to  give  it  an  agree-^ 
able  fharpnefs  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of  vitriol.  This 
both  improves  the  medicine,  and  takes  off  the  naufe«^ 
om  tafte.  In  cafes  where  the  bark  cannot  be  admini-p 
ftered,  the /aline  mixture  may  be  given  with  advantage 
CO  children  f  • 

*  ArTenic  has  of  late  been  recommended  as  an  infallible  remed/ 
in  the  agpc ;  bot  I  would  advife  that  it  ihould  be  ufed  only  ondcir 
^c  eye  of  a  pbyficia^. 

')'  See  Appendix*  Salim  UiHtm. 

Win?^ 
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Wine- whey  is  a  very  proper  drink  for  a  child  In  an 
ague ;  to  half  an  £ngli(h  pint  of  which  may  be  put  a 
tea  Ipoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  hartlhcfrn.  Exerciie.is 
likewifc  of  confidcrabk  fcrvice  -,  and  when  the  difeafe 
proves  obftinate^  the  child  OMght,  if  poflible^  to  be 
removed  to  a  warm  dry  air.  The  food  ought  to  be 
fiourifhing,  and  ibmetimes  a  little  generous  wine;  fhould 
be  allowed. 

To  children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  fwallow  the  bark, 
or  when  die  ftomach  will  not  bear  it,  it  may  be  given 
by  cly  fter.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  cxtrad  of  bark,  dif" 
folved  in  four  ounces  of  warm  water,  with  the  addition 
of  half  an  ounce  of  fweet  oil,  and  (ix  qr  eight  drops 
of  laudanum,  is  the  form  recommended  by  Dr.  Lind 
for  an  adult,  and  this  to  be  repeated  every  fourth 
hour,  or  oftener,  as  the  occafion  (hall  require.  For 
children  the  quantity  of  extra£t  and  laudanum  mui): 
be  propordonably  leflened.  Children  have  been  cured 
of  agues  by  making  them  wear  a  waiftcoat  with  pow« 
dered  bark  quilted  between  the  folds  cf  it ;  by  bath* 
ing  them  frequently  in  a  ftrong  decpftion  of  the  bark, 
and  by  rubbing  the  fpine  with  (Irong  fpirits,  or. with 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  laudanum  and  the  (apona- 
ceous  liniment. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  difeafe,  be-» 
caufe  it  is  very  comnaon,  and  becaufi  few  patients  in 
an  ague  apply  to  phyficians  unlefs  in  extremities. 
There  are,  however,  many  cafes  in  which  the  difeafe 
is  very  irregular,  being  complicated  with  other  difeafcs, 
or  attended  with  fymptoms  which  are  both  very  dan- 
gerous and  very  difficult  %o  underhand..  All  thefe  wc 
have  purpofely  pailed  over,  as  they  would  only  be- 
wilder the  generality  of  readers.  When  the  difeale  is 
very  irregular,  or  the  fymptoms  dangerous,  the  pa* 
tient  ought  hnmediately  to  apply  to  a  phyfician,  and 
ftriftly  to  follow  his  advice. 

To  prevent  agues,  people  muft  endeavour  to  avoid 

their  caufes.    Thcfe  haye  been  already  pointed  out 

#  in 
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in  the  beginning  of  this  feftion :  we  fhall  therefore 
only  add  one  preventive  medicine,  which  may  be  of  ufe 
to  fuch  as  arc  obliged  talive  ia.low  marfhy  countries, 
or  wjio  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  this  difeafir. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  beft  Peruvian  bark ;  Virgin 
hian  fnakc-root,  and  orange  peeJ,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ;  bnrifc  them  all  together,  and  infiife  for  five 
or  fix  days  in  a  bottle  of  brandy,  Holland  gin,  or 
any  good  ^irit  j  afterwards  pour  ofi^  the  clear  liquor, 
and  take  a  wine  glafs  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a  day* 
This  indeed  is  recommending  a  dram ;  but  the  better 
In^dients  in  a  great  meafure  take  off  the  ill  cfiedls 
ofthe  Ipirit.  Thofc  who  do  not  chufe  it  in  brandy, 
may  infufc  it  in  wine ;  and  fuch  as  can  bring  them- 
fclves  to  chew  the  bark,  will  find  that  method  fuc- 
cecd  very  well.  Gentian  root,  or  calamus  aromaticus, 
may  alfo  be  chewed  by  turns  for  the  purpofe.  All 
bitters  fee  m  to  be  antidotes  to  agues,  eipecially  thofe 
that  arc  warm  ind  aftringcnt. 

»  I-  — ■  ^ 

CHAP.     XV. 

OF  AN  ACUTE  CONTINUAL  FEVER. 

h^HIS  fever  is  denominated  acute,  ardent,  or  in- 
•^  flammatory.  It  moft  commonly  attacks  the* 
youngi  or  perfons  about  the  prime  and  vigour  of  lifci 
cfpecially  fuch  as  live  high,  abound  with  blood,  and 
whofc  fibres  are  ftrong  and  elaftic.  It  fcizcs  people  a€ 
all  (eafons  of  the  year  i  but  is  mod  frequent  in  the 
ipring  and  beginning  df  fummer. 

CAUSES.-*-An  ardent  fever  may  be  occafwncd  by 
tny  thing  that  overheats  the  body,  or  produces  ple- 
thora, as  violent  excrcifc,  fleeping  in  the  fun,  drink- 
ing ftrong  liquors,  eating  fpicerics,  a  full  diet,  with 
litde  cxercife,  &c.  It  may  likewifc  be  occafioned  by 
whatever  obftruds  the  pcrfpiration,  as  lying  on  the 
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panado,  or  light  bread  boiled  in  water ;  to  which  may 
oe  added  a  few  grains  of  common  fait,  and  a  little  fu- 
gar,  which  will  render  it  more  palatable.  He  may 
cat  roafted  apples  with  a  little  fugar,  toafted  bread 
with  jelly  of  currants,  boiled  prunes,  &c. 

It  wiU  greatly  relieve  the  patient,  efpecially  in 
an  hot  feafon>  to  have  frcfh  air  frequently  let  into 
his  chamber.  This,  however,  muft  always  be  done 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  endanger  his  catching 
cold. 

It  is  too  common  in  fevers  to  load  the  patient  with 
bed  clothes,  under  the  pretence  of  making  him  fwcatj 
or  defending  him  from  the  cold.  This  cuftom  has 
many  ill  efFefts.  It  encreafes  the  heat  of  the  body, 
fatigues  the  patient,  and  retards,  inftead  of  promoting^ 
the  perfpiration. 

Sitting  upright  in  bed,  if  the  patient  is  able  to  bear 
it,  will  often  have  a  good  cfFedt.  It  relieves  the  headj 
by  retarding  the  motion  of  the  blood  to  the  brain. 
But  this  pofture  ought  never  to  be  continued  too  longt 
and  if  the  patient  is  inclined  to  fweat,  it  will  be  more 
fafe  to  let  him  lie,  only  railing  his  head  a  little  with 
pillows. 

Sprinkling  the  chamber  with  vinegar,  juice  of  le- 
mon, or  vinegar  and  rofc  water,  with  a  little  nitre 
diffolvcd  in  it,  will  gready  refrefh  the  patient.  This 
ought  to  be  done  frequently,  efpecially  if  the  weather 
is  hot. 

The  patient's  mouth  (hould  be  often  waflied  with  a 
mixture  of  water  and  honey/ to  which  a  little  vinegar 
may  be  added,  or  with  a  decoftion  of  figs  in  barley 
water.  His  feet  and  hands  ought  likewise  frequently 
to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water  j  efpecially  if  the 
head  is  afFc6led. 

The  patient  Ihould  be  kept  as  quiet  and  eafy  as 

poflible.      Company,    noifc,    and  every  thing  that 

difturbs    the   mind,    is   hurtful.      Even   too   much 

light,   or  any  thing  that  aftccl3  the  fcnfes,    ought 
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to  be  avoided.  His  attendants  Ihould  be  as  few  as 
poflible,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  too  often  changed. 
His  inclinations  ought  rather  to  be  foothed  than  con- 
tradiftcd ;  even  the  promife  of  what  he  craves  will 
often  fatisfy  him  as  much  as  its  reality. 

MEDICINE.—— In  this  and  all  other  fevers,  at* 
tended  with  a  hard,  full,  quick  pulfc,  bleeding  is  of 
the  grcateft  importance.  This  operation  ought  al- 
ways to  be  performed  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  of  an 
inflammatory  fever  appear.  The  quantity  of  blood 
to  be  taken  away,  however,  muft  be  in  proportion  to 
the  ftrcngth  of  the  patient  and  the  violence  of  thedif* 
ca/e.  If  after  the  hrft  bleeding  the  fever  fhould  in- 
creafe,  and  the  pulfe  become  more  frequent  and  hard, 
there  will  be  a  necefllty  for  repeating  it  a  fecond,  and 
perhaps  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth  time,  which  may  be 
done  at  the  diftance  of  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty* 
four  hours  from  each  other,  as  the  fymptoms  require. 
If  the  pulfe  continues  foft,  and  the  patient  is  tole- 
rably cafy  after  the  firfl:  bleeding,  it  ought  not  to  be 
repeated. 

If  the  heat  and  fever  be  very  great,  forty  or  fifty 
drops  of  the  dulcified  or  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  may  be 
made  into  a  draught,  with  an  ounce  of  rofe  water^ 
two  ounces  of  common  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
fimple  fyrup,  or  a  bit  of  loaf-fugar.  This  draught 
may  be  given  to  the  patient  every  three  or  four  hours 
while  the  fever  is  violent  j  afterwards  once  in  five  or 
fix  hours  will  be  fufficient. 

If  the  patient  be  afflifttd  with  reaching,  or  an  in-p 
clination  to  vomit,  it  will  be  right  to  affift  Nature's 
attempts,  by  giving  him  weak  camomile-tea,  or  lukc* 
varm  water  to  drink. 

If  the  body  is  bound,  a  cjyfter  of  milk  and  water, 
with  a  little  fait,  and  a  fpoonful  of  fw^et  oil  or  fre(h 
buccer  in  it,  ought  daily  to  be  adminiftered.  Should 
this  not  have  the  defired  eficdt,  a  tea  fpoonful  of 
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magncfia  alba,  or  cream  of  tartar,  may  be  frequently* 
put  into  his  drink.  He  may  likewife  eat  tamarinds, 
cx)iled  prunes,  roafted  apples,  and  the  like. 

If  about  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  day,  the 
pulfc  become  more  foft,  the  tongue  moifter,  and 
the  urine  begins  to  let  fall  a  reddifh  fediment, 
there  is  rcafbn  to  expeft  a  favourable  iffue  to  the  dif- 
cafe:  But  if,  inftcad  of  thefe  fymptoms,  the  patient's 
fpirits  grow  languid,  his  pulfc.  finks,  and  his  breath- 
ing becomes  difficult;  with  a  ftupor,  trembling  of 
the  nerves,  darting  of  the  tendons,  &c.  there  is 
rcafon  to  fear  that  the  confequcnces  will  be  fatal.  In 
this  cafe  bliftering  plafters  mud  be  applied  to  the 
hjcad,  ancles,  infide  of  the  legs  or  thighs,  as  there 
may  be  occafion ;  poultices  of  wheat-bread,  muftard, 
and  vinegar,  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  foles  of 
the  feet,  and  the  patient  muft  be  fupported  with  cor- 
dials, as  ftrong  wine-whey,  negus,  fago-gruci,  with 
^inc  in  it,  and  fuch  like. 

A  proper  regimen  is  not  Only  neccflary  during  the 
fever,  but  likewife  after  the  padent  begins  to  re- 
cover. By  neglefting  this,  many  relapfe,  or  fell  into 
other  difeafes,  and  continue  valetudinary  for  life. 
Though  the  body  is  weak  after  a  fever,  yet  the  diet 
for  fome  time  ought  to  be  rather  light  than  of  too 
nburifhing  a  nature.  Too  much  food,  drink,  cxercifc, 
company,  5dc.  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The 
mind  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  eafy,  and  the  patient 
fliould  not  attempt  to  purfue  ftudy,  or  any  bulinefs 
that  requires  tntenfe  thinking. 

If  the  digeftion  is  bad,  or  the  patient  is  feized  at 
times  with  feverifli  heats,  an  infufion  of  Peruvian 
bark  in  cold  w^ter  will  be  of  ufe.  It  will  ftrengthcn 
tTic  ftomach,  and  help  to  fubduc  the  remains  of  the 
fever. 

When  the  patient's  ftrength  is  pretty  well  reco- 
vered, he  ought  to  take  fome  gentle  laxative.     An 
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cutfce  of  tamarinds  znd  a  dram  of  fena  may  be 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  wa* 
tcr,  and  an  ounce  of  manna  diflbivcd  in  the  de- 
coAion ;  afterwards  it  may  be  drained,  and  a  tea- 
cupful  drank  every  hour  till  it  operates.  This  dofc 
may  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  five  or  fix  days  in. 
tervening. 

Thofe  who  follow-  laborious  employments  ought 
not  to  return  too  fbon  to  their  labour  after  a  fever, 
bu^fhoiild  keep  eafy  till  their  ftrength  and  fpirits  are 
fufficieotly  recruited. 


CHAP.    XVL 
OF    THE    PLEURISY. 

^HE  true  pleurify  is  an  inflammation  of  that 
•*•  membrane  called  the  pleura,  which  lines  the  in- 
Hde  of  the  bread.  It  is  diilinguifhed  into  the  moid 
and  dry.  In  the  former,  the  patient  fpits  freely  1  in 
the  latter,  litde  or  none  at  all.  There  is  likewife 
a  (pecies  of  this  difeafe,  which  is  called  the  fpiirious 
or  baftard pleurify i  in  which  the  pain  is  more  exter- 
nal, and  chiefly  aflTeAs  the  mufcles  between  the 
ribs.  The  pleurify  prevails  among  labouring  people, 
efpecially  fuch  as  work  without  doors,  and  are  of 
a  fanguine  conftitution.  It  is  mod  frequent  in  the 
ipring  feafon. 

CAUSES. The  pleurify  may  be  occafioned  by 

whatever  obftru^ls  the  perfpi  ration ;  as  cold  norther- 
ly winds  1  drinking  cold  Uquors  when  the  body  is 
iiot;  fleeping  without  doors  on  the  damp  ground; 
wet  clodiess  plunging  the  body  into  cold  water,  or 
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expofing  it  to  the  cold  air,  when  covered  with  fmt, 
&c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  drinking  ftrong 
liquors;  by  the  ftoppage  of  ufual  evacuations;  as 
old  ulcers,  iiTues,  fweating  of  the  feet  or  hands> 
&c.  the  fudden  ftriking  in  of  any  eruption,  as  the 
itch,  the  meafles,  or  the  fmall  pox.  Thofe  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  bleed  at  a  certain  feaibn  of  the 
year  arc  apt,  if  they  negleft  it,  to  be  feized  with  a 
jAtun{y.  Keeping  the  body  too  warm  by  means  of 
iire,  clothes,  &c.  renders  it  more  liable  to  this  difeaie. 
A  plcurify  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  violent  cx- 
crcifc,  as  running,  wreftling,  leaping,  or  by  fupport- 
ing  great  weight,  blows  on  the  bread,  &c.  A  bad 
conformation  of  the  body  renders  perfons  more  liable 
to  this  difcafe,  as  a  narrow  cheft,  a  ftraitnefs  of  the 
arteries  of  the  pleura,  &c. 

SYMP  lOMS.— This,  like  moft  other  fevers,  ge. 
nerally  begins  with  chillincfs  and  (hivering,  which  are 
followed  by  heat,  thirft,  and  reftleflhefs.  To  thcfo 
fucceeds  a  violent  pricking  pain  in  one  of  the  fides 
among  the  ribs.  Sometimes  the  pain  extends  to^^ 
wards  the  back-bone,  fometimes  towards  the  fore- 
part of  the  brcaft,  and  at  other  times  towards  the 
fliouldcr  blades.  The  pain  is  generally  moft  violent 
when  the  patient  draws  his  breath. 

The  pulfe  in  this  difcafe  is  commonly  quick  and 
hard,  the  urine  high  coloured;  and  if  blood  be 
let,  it  is  covered  with  a  tough  cruft,  or  buflTy  coat. 
The  patient's  fpittle  is  at  firft  thin,  but  after- 
.wards  it  becomes  groflep,  and  is  often  ftreaked  With 
blood. 

REGIMEN.— —Nature  generally  enc^eavours 
to  carry  off  this  difcafe  by  a  critical '  difcharge  of 
blood  from  fome  part  of  the  body,  by  expedto- 
ration,  fwcat,  loofe  ftools,  thick  urine,  or  the  like. 
We  ought  therefore  to  fecond  het  intentions  by 
IcflTcning  the  force  of  the  circulationj^  relaxing  the 
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veilels,  diluting  the  humours,  and  promoting  expec* 
torsuion. 

For  thcfc  purpofcs  the  diet,  as  in  the  former  dif- 
eafe,  ought  to  be  cool,  flender,  and  diluting.  The 
patient  mud  avoid  all  food  that  is  vifcid,  hard  of 
digeftion»  or  that  affords  much  nourifhmcnt>  as 
Aclh,  butter,  cheefe,  eggs,  milk,  and  alio  every 
thing  that  is  of  a  heating  nature.  His  drink  may 
be  whey,  or  an  infufion  of  pedoral  and  balfamic 
vegetables  *. 

Barley- water,  with  a  little  honey  or  jelly  of  cur- 
rants mixed  with  it,  is  likewife  a  very  proper 
drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an 
ounce  of  pearl-barley  in  three  Englifh  pints  of 
water  to  two,  which  mud  afterwards  be  drained. 
The  decoction  of  figs,  raiPns,  barley,  recom- 
mended in  the  preceding  difeafe,  is  here  likewife 
very  proper.  Thefe  and  other  diluting  liquors  are 
not  to  be  drank  in  large  quantities  at  a  time;  but 
the  patient  ought  to  keep  continually  fipping  them> 
{o  as  to  render  his  mouth  and  throat  always  moid. 
All  his  food  and  drink  fhould  be  taken. a  little 
warm. 

The  patient  (hould  be  kept  quiet,  cool,  and 
every  way  eafy,  as  direded  under  the  foregoing 
difeafe.  His  feet  and  hands  ought  daily  to  be 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water;  and  he  may  fometimes 
fit  up  in  bed  for  a  fhort  fpace,  in  order  to  relieve 
his  bead. 

MEDICINE.— —Almoft  every  perfon  knows, 
when  a  fever  is  attended  with  a  violent  pain  of  the 
fide^  and  a  quick  hard  pulfe,  that  bleeding  is  ne- 
ceflary.  When  thefe  fymptoms  come  on,  the  fooncr 
this  operation  is  performed  the  better ;  and  the 
quantity  at  firft  mud  be  pretty  large,  provided  the 
pacieot  is  able  to  bear  it.       A  large  quanctty  of 

#  Sec  Appendix,  Pi^oral  infufim. 
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Mood  let  at  once,  in  the  beginning  of  a  pleurify, 
has  a  much  better  effe6t  than  repeated  fmali  bleed - 
lags.  A  man  may  lofe  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces 
ofblood  as  foon  as  it  is  certainly  known  that  he  is 
ftized  with  a  pleurify.  For  a  younger  perfon,  or 
one  cf  a  delicate  conftitutjon,  the  quantity  muft 
be  fcfs. 

If,  after  the  firft  bleeding,  the  ftitch,  with  the 
other  violent  fymptoms,  fhould  ftill  continue j  it 
.will  be  ncceflary,  at  the  diftancc  of  twelve  or 
eighteen  hours,  to  let  eight  or  nine  ounces  more. 
If  the  fymptoms  do  not  then  abate,  and  the  blood 
fliews  a  ftrong  bufFy  coat,  a  third  or  even  a  fourth 
bleeding  may  be  requiflte.  If  the  pain  of  the  fide 
abates,  the  pulfe  becomes  fofter,  or  the  patient  be- 
gins to  (pit  freely,  bleeding  ought  not  to  be  re- 
peated. This  operation  is  leldom  neccflary  after 
the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  fever,  and  oughc 
not  then  to  be  performed,  unlefs  in  the  moft  urgent 
circumftances. 

The  blood  may  be  many  t^ays  attenuated  with- 
out bleeding.  There  are  like  wife  many  things  that 
may  be  done  to  eafe  the"  pain  of  the  fide  without 
this  operation,  ^s  fomenting,  bliftering,  &c.  Fo- 
mentations may  be  made  by  boilkig  a  handful  of 
the  flowers  of  elder,  camomile,  and  connnpn  mal- 
lows, or  any  other  foft  vegetables  in  a  proper 
quantity  of  water.  The  herbs  may  be  either  put 
into  a  flannel  bag,  and  applied  warm  to  the  fide, 
or  flannels  may  be  dipped  in  the  decoction,  after- 
wards wrung  out,  and  applied  to  the  part  aflfeited, 
with  as  much  warmth  as  the  patient  can  eafily  bear. 
As  the  clothes  grow  cool,  they  muft  be  changedj 
and  great  care  taken  that  the  patient  do  not  catch 
cold.  A  bladder  may  be  filled  with  warm  milk.  an4 
waterj  and  applied  to  the  fide,  if  the  above  me-^ 
thod  of  fomenting  be  found  inconvenient.  Fo- 
mentations not  only  eafe  the  pain^   but  relax  the 
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vcflfelsy  and  prevent  the  (tagnation  of  the  blood 
and  other  humours.  The  fide  may  likewife  be 
frequently  rubbed  with  a  litde  of  the  voladle  iirii* 
mcnt  *. 

Topical  bleeding  has  often  a  very  good  effed  in  this 
difeafe.  It  may  either  be  performed  by  applying  a 
number  of  leeches  to  the  part  affedled,  or  by  cupping, 
which  is  both  a  more  certain  and  expeditious  method 
than  the  other.    * 

Leaves  of  various  plants  might  likewife  be  applied 
to  the  patient's  fide  with  advantage.  I  have  often 
feen  great  benefit  from  young  cabbage  leaves  applied 
warm  to  the  fide  in  a  pleurify.  Thcfe  not  only  relax 
the  parts,  but  likewife  draw  off  a  little  moifturc^ 
and  may  prevent  the  neccflity  of  bliftering-plaftcrai 
which  however,  when  other  things  fail,  muft  be 
applied. 

1(  the  ditch  continues  after  repeated  bleedings, 
fomentations,  &c.  a  bliftering-plafter  muft  be  ap- 
plied over  the  part  afFefted,  and  fufFcrcd  to  remain 
for  two  days.  This  not  only  procures  a  difchargc 
firom  the  fide,  but  takes  off  the  fpafm,  and  by 
that  means  afllfts  in  removing  the  caufe  of  the  dif- 
eafe. To  prevent  a  ftranguary  when  the  bliftering- 
plafter  is  on,  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of  the 
Arabic  emulfion  f. 

If  the  patient  is  coftive,  a  clyfter  of  thin  wa- 
tcr-gruel,  or  of  barley-water,  in  which  a  handful 
of  mallows,  or  any  other  emolKent  vegetable  has 
been  boiled,  may  be  daily  adminiftered.  This  will 
not  only  empty  the  bowels,  but  have  the  effeft  of 
a  warm  fomentation  applied  to  the  inferior  vif- 
cera,  which  will  help  to  make  a  derivation  from  the 
breaft. 

The  cxpeftoration  may  be  promofed  by  (harp,  oily, 
and  mucilaginous  medicines.     For  this  purpole  an 

*  See  Appendix.  y^latlU  liniment. 
t  See  Appendix*  Jratic  imnf/Sent 
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ounce  of  the  oxymcl,  or  the  vinegar  of  fquilli, 
may  be  added  to  (ix  ounces  of  the  peroral  decoc^- 
rion,  and  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  every  two 
hours. 

Should  the  Iquill  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  the 
oily  emulfion  may  be  adminiftered  *ror,  in  place 
of  it,  two  ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or 
oil  of  olives,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  violets 
may  be  mixed  with  as  much  fugaf- candy  powdered, 
as  will  make  an  eleftuary  of  the  confidence  of 
honey.  The  patient  may  take  a  tea-fpoonful  of  this 
frequently,  when  the  cough  is  troublefome.  Should 
oily  medicines  prove  naufeous,  which  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  two  table -Ipoonfuls  of  the  (blution  of  gum 
ammoniac  in  barley-water  may  be  given  three  or  four 
times  a-day  t* 

If  the  patient  does  not  pcrfpire,  but  has  a  btirning 
heat  upon  his  fkin,  and  paflfes  very  little  water,  fome 
fmall  dofes  of  purified  nitre  and  camphire  will  be  of 
ufc.  Two  drams  of  the  former  may  be  rubbed  with 
five  or  fix  grains  of  the  latter  in  a  mortar,  and  the 
whole  divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be 
taken  every  five  or  fix  hours,  in  a  little  of  the  pa- 
tient's ordinary  drink. 

We  fhall  only  mention  one  medicine  more,  which 
feme  reckon  almofl  a  fpccific  in  the  pleurify,  viz,  the 
decoAion  of  the  fcneka  rattle-fnake  rootlj:.  After 
bleeding  and  other  evacuations  have  been  prcmifcd, 
the  patient  may  take  two,  three,  or  four  table-fpooiv- 
fuls  of  this  decodion,  according  as  his  ftomach  will 
bear  it,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  it  (hould  occa- 
fion  vomiting,  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cinna- 
mon-water may  be  mixed  with  the  quantity  of 
decoftion  here  dircfted,  or  it  may  be  taken  in 
fmaller  dofes*     As.  this  medicine  promotes  perfpira- 

« 

*  Sec  Appendix,  Oify  emulfion. 

f  See  Appendix,  Soliuiom  of  gum  ammomac 

X  See  Appeodix,  DccoQion  rffvuka  ro$i. 
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lion  and  urine,  and  likcwifc  keeps  the  body  cafy,  it 
may  be  of  feme  fervicc  in  a  pleurify,  or  any  other  in- 
flammation of  the  bread. 

No  one  will  imagine  that  thefc  medicines  are  all  to 
be  ufrd  at  the  fame  time.  We  have  mentioned  dif- 
ferent things,  on  purpofe  that  people  may  have  it  ia 
their  power  to  chufe;  and  likewife,  that  when  one 
cannot  be  obtained,  they  may  make  ufe  of  another. 
Diflfcrent  medicines  are  no  doubt  neceflfary  in  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  a  diforder  j  and  where  one  fails  of 
fuccels,  or.  difagrees  with  the  patient,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  try  another. 

What  is  called  the  crifis  or  height  of  the  fever,  is 

fometimes  attended  with  very  alarming  fymptoms^  as 

difficulty  of  breathing,  an  irregular  pulfe,  convulfivc 

motions,  &c.     Thefe  arc  apt  to  frighten  the  attend*- 

ants,  and  induce  them  to  do   improper  things,   as 

bleeding  the  patient,  giving  him  ftrong  ftimuhting 

medicines,  or  the  like.     But  they  are  only  the  ftrug- 

glcs  of  Nature  to  overcome  the  difeafe,  in  which  (he 

ought   to   be  aflifted  by  plenty   of  diluting   drink, 

^hich  is  then  peculiarly  neceflary.     If  the  patient's 

ftrcngth  however  be  much  exhaufted  by  the  difcafe, 

it  wiU  be  neceflary  at  this  time  to  fupport  him  with 

frequent  fmall  draughts  of  wine-whey,  negus,  or  the 

like. 

When  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone,  it  will  be  pro- 
per, after  the  patient  has  recovered  fufficient  ftrength, 
^0  give  him  fome  gentle  purges,  as  thofe  direfted  to- 
wards the  end  of  an  acute  continual  fever.  He  ought 
"kcwife  to  ufe  a  light  diet,  of  eafy  digeftion,  and  his 
drinl^  fliould  be  butter-milk,  whey,  and  other  things 
^f  a  clcanfing  nature. 

Of  the  BASTARD   PLEURISY. 

That  fpecies  of  pleurify  which  is  called  the  baft  or  d 
oxj^uriou^^  generally  goes  off  by  keeping  warm  for 

a  few 
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a  few  days,  drinking  plenty  of  diluting  liquors,  and 
obfcrving  a  cooling  regimen. 

It  b  known  by  a  dry  cough,  a  quick  pulfe,  and  a 
difficulty  of  lying  on  the  afFeftcd  fide,  which  lad 
<iocs  not  always  happen  in  the  true  plcurify.  Some- 
times indeed  this  dileafe  proves  obftinate,  and  re- 
quires bleeding,  with  cupping,  and' fcarifications  of 
the  part  affedted.  Thefe,  together  with  the  ufe  of 
nitrous  and  other  cooling  medicines,  feldom  fail  to 
cffed  a  cure. 

Of  the  PARAPHRENITIS. 

/■ 

The  parapbrenitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm, is  fo  nearly  connefted  with  the  pleurify, 
and  refembles  it  fo  much  in  the  manner  of  treatment, 
that  it  is  fcarce  necciTary  to  confider  it  as  a  feparate 
difeafe. 

It  is  attended  with  a  very  acute  fever,  and  an  ex- 
treme pain  in  the  part  aflTcded,  which  is  generally 
augmented  by  coughing,  fneezing,  drawing  in  the 
breath,  taking  food,  going  to  ftool,  making  water, 
&c.  Hence  the  patient  breathes  quick,  and  draws  in 
his  bowels  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  ; 
is  reftlefs,  anxious,  has  a  dry  cough,  a  hiccup,  and 
often  a  delirium.  A  convulfive  laugh,  or  rather  a 
kind  of  involuntary  grin,  is  no  uncommon  fymptom 
of  this  difcafe. 

Every  method  muft  be  taken  to  prevent  a  fuppura- 
tion,  as  it  is  impoflfible  to  fave  the  patient's  life  when 
this  happens.  The  regimen  and  medicine  are  in  all 
relpeds  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify.  We  (Ball  only 
add,  that  in  this  difcafe,  emollient  clyfters  are  pecu- 
liarly ufcful,  as  they  relax  the  bowels,  and  by  that 
means  make  a  derivation  from  the  part  affeftcd. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

OF  A  PERIPNEUMONY,  OR  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF  THE  LUNGS. 

TV  S  this  difcaie  affcfts  an  organ  which  is  abfolutelv 
■"-  nccc£&ry  to  life,  it  muft  always  be  attended  with 
danger.  Pcrfons  who  abound  with  thick  blood, 
whofc  fibres  are  tenfe  and  rigid,  who  feed  upon  grofi 
aliment,  and  drink  ftrong  vifcid  liquors,  are  moft 
liable  to  a  pcHpneumony.  It  is  generally  fatal  to 
thofc  who  have  a  flat  brcaft,  or  narrow  cheft,  and  to 
.fuch  as  are  affliftcd  with  an  afthma,  cfpecially  in  the 
decline  of  life.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  reaches 
to  one  lobe  of  the  lungs  only,  at  other  times  the  whole 
of  the  organ  is  affe«5lcd;  in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  can 
hardly  fail  to  prove  fatal.  ' 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a  vifcid  pituitous 
matter  obftrufting  the  veflTcls  of  the  lungs,  it  is  call- 
ed z/purious  or  bajlard  peripneumony.  When  it  arifcs 
from  a  thin  acrid  defludtion  on  the  lungs,  it  is  deno^* 
minated  a  catarrhal  peripneumony^  &c. 

CAUSES. An  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  is 

fomerimes  a  primary  difeafe,  and  fometimes  it  is  the 
confequcncc  of  other  difeafes,  as  a  quinfey,  a  pleurify, 
&c.  It  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  pleurify, 
wz.  an  obftrufted  pcrfpiration  from  cold,  wet  clothes, 
&c.  or  from  an  increafcd  circulation  of  the  blood  by 
violent  exercife,  the  ufe  of  fpiccrics,  ardent  fpirits, 
and  fuch  like.  The  plcurify  and  peripneumony  arc 
often  complicated ;  in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  is  called 
a  pleuro-peripneumony. 

SYMPTOMS. Moft  of  the   fymptoms  of  a 

pleurify  likewife  attend  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs; 
ov^y  in  the  latter  the  pulfe  is  more  foft,  and  the  paih 

li  left 
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Icfs  acute  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  oppref- 
fion  of  the  bread,  are  generally  greater. 

REGIMEN.— —As  the  regimen  and  medicine 
are  in  all  refpefts  the  fame  in  the  true  peripncumohy 
as  in  the  plcurify,  we  (hall  not  here  repeat  them,  but 
refer  the  reader  to  the  treatment  of  that  difeafe.  It 
may  not  however  be  improper  to  add,  that  the  ali- 
ment ought  to  be  mere  flender  and  thin  in  this  than 
in  any  other  inflammatory  difeafe.  The  learned  Dr, 
Arbuthnot  aflcrts,  that  even  common  whey  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  fupport  the  patient,  and  that  decodions  of 
barky,  and  infufions  of  fennel  roots  in  warm  water 
with  milk,  are  the  moft  proper  boCi.  for  drink  and 
nourifhment.  He  likewife  recommends  the  fteanr 
of  warm  water  taken  in  by  the  brca;h,  which  fcrves 
as  a  kind  of  internal  fomentation,  and  helps  to  at- 
tenuate the  impaded  humours.  If  the  patient  has 
loofe  ftools,  but  is  not  weakened  by  them,  they  arc 
not  to  be  (lopped,  but  rather  promoted  by  the  ufc  of 
emollient  clyfters* 

It  has  already  been  obfcrved,  that  the  /furious  or 
lafiard  pcripncumony  is  occafioned  by  a  vifcid  pitui* 
tous  matter  obftruding  the  ve(rcls  of  the  lungs.  ,  It 
commonly  attacks  the  old,  infirm,  and  phlegmauc,  in 
winter  and  wet  fcafons. 

The  patient  at  the  beginning  is  cold  and  hot  by 
turns,  has  a  fmall  quick  pulfe,  feels  a  fenfe  of  Weight 
upon  his  breaft,  breathes  with  difficulty,  and  fomc- 
times  complains  of  a  pain  and  giddinefs  of  his  head^ 
His  urine  is  ufually  pale,  and  his  colour  very  little 
changed. 

The  diet,  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  true  pcripnicn- 
mony,  mull  be  very  (lender,  as  weak  broths^ 
iharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemony  and 
fuch  like.  His  drink  may  be  thin  water-grucl 
fwectcned  with  honey,  or  a  decoftion  of  the  roots  of 
fennel,  liquorice,  and  quick  grafs.  An  ounce  of 
each  of  thefe  may  be  boiled  in  three  £ngli(h  pint^ 
4  •  pf 
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of  water  to  a  quart,  and  (harpcncd  with  a  little  cur- 
rant-jelly,  or  the  like. 

Bleeding  and  purging  arc  generally  proper  at  the 
beginning  of  this  difeafe ;  but  if  the  patient's  fpittlc 
is  pretty  thick,  or  well  concodtcd,  neither  of  them 
are  neceflary.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  aflift  the  ex- 
peftoration  by  fome  of  the  (harp  medicines  recom- 
mended for  that  purpofe  in  the  pleurify,  as  the  folu- 
tion  of  gum-ammoniac  with  oxymel  of  fquills,  &c, 
Bliftering-plafters  have  generally  a  good  cfFcft,  and 
ought  to  be  applied  pretty  early. 

If  the  patient  does  not  fpit,  he  mufl  be  bled  ac- 
cording as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  and  have  a  gentle 
purge  adminidered.  Afterwards  his  body  may  be 
kept  open  by  clyfters,  and  the  expedoration  promoted, 
by  taking  every  four  hours  two  table -fpoonfiils  of  the 
folution  mentioned  above. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  bread  does  not 
yield  to  bleeding,-  bliftering,  and  other  evacuations, 
it  commonly  ends  in  a  fuppuration,  which  is  more 
or  ]t(s  dangerous,  according  to  the  part  where  it  is 
•  fituated.  When  this  happens  in  the  pleura,  it  fome- 
Umcs  breaks  outwardly,  and  the  matter  is  difcharged 
by  the  wound. 

When  the  fuppuration  happens  within  the  fub- 
ftancc  or  body  of  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  dif- 
thargcd  by  expeftoration ;  but  if  the  matter  floats  in 
the  cavity  of  the  bread,  between  the  pleura  and  the 
lungs,  it  can  only  be  difcharged  by  an  incifion  made 
betwixt  the  ribs. 

If  the  patient's  drcngth  docs  not  return  after  the 
inflammation  is  to  all  appearance  removed ;  if  his 
Hfc  continues  quick  though  foft,  his  breathing 
difficult  and  opprclFcd ;  if  he  has  cold  fliiverings  at 
^A)cs,  his  cheeks  fludied,  his  lips  dry ;  and  if  he 
^<^lains  of  third,  and  want  of  appetite,  there  is 
^dlpn  to  fear  a  fuppuration,  and  that  a  phthifis  or 

confumption 
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confiunpcion  of  the  lungs  will  enfuc.  We  (hall  there** 
fore  next  proceed  to  conflder  the  proper  treacment  of 
that  difetfe. 


CHAP.     XVIIL 
OF    CONSUMPTIONS. 

A  CONSUMPTION  is  a  wafting  or  decay  of 
the  whole  body  from  an  ulcer,  tubercles,  or 
concretions  of  the  lungs,  an  empyema,  a  nervous 
atrophy,  or  cachexy. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  in  his  time  con- 
fumptions  made  up  above  one  tenth-part  of  the 
bills  of  mortality  in  and  about  London.  There  is 
reaibn  to  believe  they  have  rather  increafed  fincc; 
and  we  know  from  experience,  that  they  are  not 
kls  fatal  in  fome  other  towns  of  England  than  in 
London.  ' 

Young  perfons,  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and  thirty, 
of  a  flender  make,  long  neck,  high  fhoulders,  and 
flat  breads,  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Confumptions  prevail  more  in  England  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  owing  perhaps  to  the  great 
ufe  of  animal  food  and  malt  liquors,  the  general  ap- 
plication to  fedcntary  employments,  and  the  great 
quantity  of  pit- coal  which  is  there  burnt;  to  which 
we  may  add  the  perpetual  changes  in  the  atmofphere, 
or  variablcncfs  of  the  weather. 

CAUSES. It  has  already  been  obferved,  that 

an  inflammation  of  the  breafl:  often  ends  in  an  im- 
pofthume :  confequently  whatever  difpofes  people  tx 
this  difeafe,  muft  likewife  be  confidered  as  a  caufe  c 
confumption. 

Orf: 
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Other  difeafes,  by  vitiating  the  habit,  may  like- 
wife  occafion  confumptions;  as  the  fcurvy,  the  fcro- 
phula,  or  king's  evil,  the  venereal  difeafe,  the  afth- 
ma,  fmall-pox,  meades,  &c. 

As  this  difeafe  is  fcldom  cured,  we  (hall  endea- 
vour the  more  particularly  to  point  out  its  caufcs, 
in  order  that  people  may  be  enabled  to  avoid  ic 
Thefc  are : 

—Confined  or  unwholcfomc  air.  When  this 
fluid  is  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  metals  or 
minerals,  ic  proves  extremely  hurtful  to  the  lungs^ 
and  often  corrodes  the  tender  veffels  of  that  neccffary 
organ. 

Violent  pafllons,  exertions,  or  affedlions  of  the 
mind ;  as  grief,  difappointmenc,  anxiety,  or  clofe  ap- 
plication to  the  ftudy  of  abftrufe  arts  or  fciences. 

Great  evacuations  j  as  fwcating,  diarrhceas, 
diabetes,  exceffive  venery,  the  fluor  albus,  an  over- 
difcharge  of  the  mcnftrual  flux,  giving  fuck  too 
long,  &c. 


The  fudden  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacu- 
ations;  as  the  bleeding  piles,  fweating  of  the  fecc, 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  the  mcnfcs,  iflbcs,    ulccrsjor 
eruptions  of  any  kind. 

Injuries  done  to  the  lungs,  calculi,  &c.  I 
lately  (aw  the  fymptoms  of  a  phthifis  occafioncd  by  a 
fmall  bone  (licking  in  the  bronchi.  It  was  after- 
wards vomitted  along  with  a  confidcrable  quantity  of 
purulent  matter,  and  the  patient,  by  a  proper  regi- 
men, and  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  recovered. 

Making  a  fudden  tranfition  from  a  hot  to  a 
very  cold  climare,  change  of  apparel,  or  whatever 
greatly  leflSrns  the  perfpiration. 

Frequent  and  exceflivc  debaucheries.  Late 
watching,  and  drinking  ftrong  liquors,  which  gene- 
rally go  together,  can  hardly  fail  to  dcftroy  the  lungs. 
Hence  the  bon  companion  generally  falls  a  facrificc  to 
thb  difeafe. 

Infcdion. 
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»-InfccHon.     Confumptions  arc  likcwifc  caughc 

by  flceping  with  the  difcafcd ;  for  which  reafon  this 
Ihould  be  carefully  avoided.  It  cannot  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  fick,  and  muft  hurt  thofe  in  health. 

——••Occupations  in  life,  Thofe  artificers  who 
fit  much,  and  arc  conftantly  leaning  forward,  or  prcf- 
ilng  upon  the  (lomach  and  bread,  as  cutlers,  tayiorsj 
Ihoe-makers,  feamftreffes,  &c.  often  die  of  confump- 
tions. They  likcwife  prove  fatal  to  fingers,  and  all 
who  have  occafion  to  make  frequent  and  violcAt  ex^ 
crtions  of  the  lungs. 

« —  Cold.  More  confumptive  patients  date  tlie 
beginning  of  their  diforders  from  wet  feet,  damp  beds, 
night  air,  wet  clothes,  or  catching  cold  after  the  body 
had  been  heated,  than  from  all  other  caufes. 

Sharp,  faline,  and  aromatic  alir^ients,  which  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood,  arc  likcwife  frequently  the 
c-aufc  of  confumptions. 

Wc  (hall  only  add,  that  this  difcafc  is  often  owing 
to  an  hereditary  taint,  or  a  fcrophulous  habits  in 
which  cafe  it  is  generally  incurable. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difcafc  generally  begins 

with  a  dry  cough,  which  often  continues  for  fomc 
months.  If  a  dilpoficion  to  vomit  after  eating  be 
excited  by  it,  there  is  (till  greater  reafon  to  fear  an 
approaching  confumption.  The  patient  complains? 
of  a  more  than  ufual  degree  of  heat,  a  pain  and  op- 
preflion  of  the  bread,  efpecially  after  motion ;  his 
Ipittle  is  of  a  faltiih  tade,  and  fometimes  mixed  with 
blood.  He  is  apt  to  be  fad ;  his  appetite  is  bad,  and 
bis  third  great.  There  is  generally  a  quick,  foft, 
fmall  pulfe ;  though  fometimes  the  pulfe  is  pretty  full, 
and  rather  hard.  Thefc  arc  the  common  fymptotns 
of  a  beginning  confumption. 

Afterwards  the  patient  begins  to  fpit  a  grecnifhy, 
white,  or  bloody  matter.  His  body  is  extenuarqd 
by  the  hedic  fever,  and  colliquative  fweats,  whicb 
mutually  fucceed  one  another,  viz.  the  one  towaixU 

night. 
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night,  and  the  other  in  the  morning.  A  loofenefsj 
and  an  exceffive  difcharge  of  urine,  are  often  trouble* 
fome  fymptoms  at  this  time,  and  greatly  weaken  the 
patient.  There  is  a  burning  heat  in  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  and  the  face  generally  0u(hes  after  eating ; 
the  fingers  become  remarkably  fmall,  the  nails  are 
bent  inwards,  and  the  hairs  fall  off. 

At  hft  the  fwelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the  total 
lofs  of  ftrcngth,  the  finking  of  the  eyes,  the  diffi-w 
culty  of  fwallowing,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  extre- 
mities, ihew  the  immediate  approach  of  death,  which 
however  the  patient  feldpm  believes  to  be  fo  near. 
Such  is  the  ufual  progrefs  of  this  fatal  difeafe,  which, 
if  not  early  checked,  commonly  fets  all  medicine  at 
defiance. 

REGIMEN.— On  the  firft  appearance  of  a  con- 
fumptioR,  if  the  patient  lives  in  a  large  town,  or  any 
place  where  the  air  is  confined,  Ke  ought  immediately 
to  quit  it,  and  to  make  choice  of  a  fituation  in  the 
country,  where  the  air  is  pure  and  free.  Here  he 
muft  not  remain  inaftive,  but  take  every  day  as  much 
cxcrcife  as  he  can  bear. 

The  befl  method  of  taking  excrcife  is  to  ride  on 
horfeback,  as  this  gives  the  body  a  great  deal  of  mo- 
tion without  much  fatigue.  Such  as  cannot  bear  this 
kind  of  exercife,  muft  make  ufc  of  a  carriage.  A  long 
journey,  as  it  amufes  the  mind  by  a  continual  change 
of  objefts,  is  greatly  preferable .  to  riding  the  fame 
ground  over  and  over.  Care  however  muft  be  taken 
to  avoid  catching  cold  from  wet  clothes,  damp  beds, 
^}  the  like.  The  patient  ought  always  to  finifli  his 
"^c  in  the  morning,  or  at  leaft  before  dinner;  other- 
^jfe  it  will  oftener  do  harm  than  good. 

It  is  pity  thofe  who  attend  the  lick  feldom  recom- 
mend riding  in  this  dilcafc,  till  the  patient  is  either  un- 
aUc  to  bear  it,  or  the  malady  has  become  incurable. 
Patients  arc  likewife  apt  to  trifle  with  every  thing 
^t  is  in  their  own  power.     They  cannot  fee  how 

N  one 
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one  of  the  common  adtions  of  life  (hould  prove  a  re- 
medy in  an  obftinate  difcafe,  and  therefore  they  rejcdt 
it,  while  they  greedily  hunt  after  relief  from  medicine, 
merely  becaufe  they  do  not  undcrftand  it. 

Thofe  who  have  ftrength  and  courage  to  under- 
take a  pretty  long  voyage^  may  expect  great  ad- 
vantage from  it.  This,  to  my  knowledge,  has  fre- 
quently cured  a  confumption  after  the  patient  was, 
to  all  appearance,  far  advanced  in  that  difeafc,  and 
where  medicine  had  proved  incffcttual.  Hence  it  is 
reafonablc  to  conclude,  that  if  a  voyage  were  under- 
taken in  due  time,  it  would  fcldom  fail  to  perform  a 
cure  ♦. 

Such  as  try  this  method  of  cure  ought  to  carry  as 
much  frelh  provifions  along  with  them  as  will  fcrvc 
for  the  whole  time  they  arc  at  fea.  As  milk  is  not 
cafily  obtained  in  this  fituation,  they  ought  to  live  upon 
fruits,  and  the  broth  of  chickens,  or  other  young  ani- 
mals which  can  be  kept  alive  on  board.  It  is  fcarcely 
neceflary  to  add,  that  fuch  voyages  fhould  be  under- 
taken, if  pofTible,  in  the  mildeft  feafon,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  towards  a  warmer  climate  f. 

Thofe  who  have  not  courage  for  a  long  voyage 
may  travel  into  a  more  fouthern  climate,  as  the 
fouth  of  France,  Spain,  or  Portugal;  and  if  they 
find  the  air  of  thefc  countries  agree  with  them,  they 
ihould  continue  there  at  lealt  till  their  health  be 
confirmed. 

•  Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  benefits  which 
woald  arife  from  failing.  The  on?  is,  that  phyficiaos  feldocD  or- 
fier  it  till  the  difcaic  is  too  far  advanced;  and  the  other  if«  that 
they  fcldom  order  a  voyage  ofa  fufiicient  length.  A  patient  may 
receive  no  benefit  by  ciofllng  the  channel^  who^  Ihoold  he  crofi 
the  Atlantic,  might  be  completely  cured.  Indeed  we  hare  retfon 
to  believe^  that  a  voyage  of  this  kind»  if  taken  in  due  tiine»  would 
feldom  fail  to  cure  a  confumption. 

f  Though  1  do  not  remember  to  hare  feen  one  inlUnce  of 
a  genuine  confumption  of  the  lungs  cured  by  medicine,  yet  I 
have  known  a  Weii-lndia  voyage  work  wonders  in  that  dreadful 
liiib/der. 

4  Next 
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Next  to  proper  air  and  exercife,  we  would  recom- 
mend a  due  attention  to  diet.  The  patient  fliould 
cat  nothing  that  is  cither  heating  or  hard  of  di- 
ge(lion>  and  his  drink  muft  be  of  a  foft  and  cool- 
ing nature.  All  the  diet  ought  to  be  calculated 
to  leflcn  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  to  nourifh 
and  fupport  the  patient.  For  this  purpofc  he  muft 
keep  chiefly  to  the  ufe  of  vegetables  and  milk.  Milk 
alone  is  of  more  value  in  this  difeafe  than  the  whole 
materia  medica. 

ASts  milk  is  commonly  reckoned  preferable  to  any 
other;  but  it  cannot  always  be  obtained;  befides,  it 
is  generaUy  taken  in  a  very  fmall  quantity;  whereas,  to 
produce  any  effcfts,  it  ought  to  make  a  confidcrablc 
part  of  the  patient's  diet.  It  is  hardly  tb  be  ex- 
pected, that  a  gill  or  two  of  aflcs  milk,  drank  in  the 
fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  (hould  be  able  to  pro- 
duce any  confidcrable  change  in  the  humoUrs  of  an 
adult;  and  when  people  do  not  perceive  its  effcfts 
foon,  they  lofe  hope,  and  fo  leave  it  off.  Hence  it 
happens  that  this  medicine,  however  valuable,  very 
fcldom  performs  a  cure.  The  reafon  is  obvious ;  it 
IS  commonly  ufed  too  late,  is  taken  in  too  fmall  quan- 
tities, and  is  not  duly  perfifted  in. 

I  have  known  very  extraordinary  effefts  from  aflfes 
milk  in  obftinatc  coughs,  which  threatened  a  confump- 
tion  of  the  lungs;  and  do  verily  believe,  if  ufed  at 
this  period,  that  it  would  fcldom  fail;  but  if  it  be 
delayed  till  an  ulcer  is  formed,  which  is  generally  the 
cafe,  how  can  it  be  cxpefted  to  fucceed  ? 

Afles  milk  ought  to  be  drank,  if  poflible,  in  its  na- 
tural warmth,  and  by  a  grown  perfon,  in  the  quantity 
of  half  an  Englilh  pint  at  a  time.  Inftead  of  taking 
this  quantity  night  and  morning  only,  the  patient 
ought  to  take  it  four  timesj  or  at  leaft  thrice  a-day^ 
and  to  cat  a  little  light  bread  along  with  itj  fo  as  to 
make  it  a  kind  of  meal. 

N2  If 
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If  the  milk  Ihould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be  mixed 
with  old  confcrve  of  rofcs.  When  that  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, the  powder  of  crabs  claws  may  be  ufcd  in  its 
ftead.  Aflcs  milk  is  ufually  ordered  to  be  drank  warm 
in  bed :  but  as  it  generally  throws  the  patient  in  a 
fweat  when  taken  in  this  way,  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  give  it  after  he  rifes. 

Some  extraordinary  cures  in  confumptivc  cafes  have 
been  performed  by  women's  milk.  Could  this  be 
obtained  in  fufficient  quantity,  we  would  recommend 
it  in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is  better  if  the  pa- 
dent  can  fuck  it  from  the  bread,  than  to  drink  it 
afterwards.  I  knew  a  man  who  was  reduced  to  fuch 
a  degree  of  weaknefs  in  a  confumption>  as  not  to  be 
able  to  turn  himfelf  in  bed.  His  wife  was  at  that 
time  giving  fuck,  and  the  child  happening  to  die,  he 
fucked  her  breafts,  not  with  a  view  to  reap  any  ad- 
vantage from  the  milk,  but  to  make  her  cafy.  Find- 
ing  himfelf  however  greatly  benefitted  by  it,  he  con- 
tinued to  fuck  her  till  he  became  perfeftly  well,  and 
is  at  prefent  a  flrong  and  healthy  man. 

Some  prefer  butter-milk  to  any  other^  and  it  is  in- 
deed a  very  valuable  medicine,  if  the  ftomach  be  able 
to  bear  it.  It  does  not  agree  with  every  pcrfon  at  * 
firft  i  and  is  therefore  often  laid  afidc  without  a  ftifE- 
cient  trial.  It  fhould  at  firfl  be  taken  iparingly,  and 
the  quantity  gradually  increafed,  until  it  comes  to 
be  almoft  the  fole  food.  I  never  knew  it  fuc- 
cccd  unlefs  where  the  patient  almod:  lived  upoa 
it. 

Cows  milk  is  mod  readily  obtained  of  any,  and 
though  it  be  not  fo  eafily  digeftcd  as  that  of  afles  olr 
mares,  it  may  be  rendered  lighter,  by  adding  to  it  an 
equal  quantity  of  barley-water,  or  allowing  it  to  ftand 
for  fome  hours,  and  afterwards  taking  off*  the  cream. 

If  it  (hould,  notwithftanding,  prove  heavy  on  the 
flomacb,  a  imall  quantity  of  brandy  or  rum,  with  a 

little 
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fitdc  fugar^  may  be  added^  which  will  render  it  both 
more  lighc  and  nourifhing. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  milk  Ihould  for 
fome  time  diiagree  with.a  ftomach  that  has  not  been 
accuftomed  to  digeft  any  thing  but  flefh  and  (Irong 
liquors,  which  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  thofc  who 
fall  into  confumptions.  We  do  not  however  advife 
thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  animal  food  and 
ftrong  liquors  to  leave  them  off  all  at  once.  This 
might  be  dangerous.  It  will  be  necelTary  for  fuch 
to  cat  a  little  once  a  day  of  the  flcfli  of  fome  young 
animal,  or  rather  to  ufc  the  broth  made  of  chickens, 
veal,  lamb,  or  fuch  like.  They  ought  likewiie  to 
drink  a  little  wine  made  into  negus,  or  diluted 
with  twice  or  thrice  its  quantity  of  water,  and  to 
make  it  gradually  weaker  till  they  can  leave  it  off 
altogether. 

Thefc  muft  be  ufcd  only  as  preparatives  to  a  diet 
confining  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables,  which  the 
fooner  the  patient  can  be  brought  to  bear,  the  better. 
Rice  and  milk,  or  barley  and  milk,  boiled  with  a 
little  fugar,  is  very  proper  food.  Ripe  fruits  roafted,. 
baked,  or  boiled,  are  likcwife  proper,  as  goofe  or 
currant-berry  tarts,  apples  roafted,  or  boiled  in  milk, 
&c.  The  jellies,  confcrvcs,  and  prefcrves,  &c.  of 
ripe  fubacid  fruits,  ought  to  be  eaten  plentifully,  as 
the  jelly  of  currants,  conferve  of  rofcs,  prefcrved 
|4ums,  cherries,  &c. 

Wholefomc  air,  proper  exercife,  and  a  diet  confift- 
ing  chiefly  of  thefe  and  other  vegetables,  with  milk, 
is  the  only  courfe  that  can  be  depended  on  in  a  begin- 
ning confumption.  If  the  patient  has  ftrength  and 
fufficient  refolution  to  perfilt  in  this  courfe,  he  will 
fcldom  be  difappointed  of  a  cure. 

In  a  populous  town  in  England*,  where  confump* 
000$  are  very  common,  I  have  frequently  fcen  con- 

•  Shefiield. 
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fumptiv^  patients,  who  had  been  fcnt  to  the  country 
with  orders  to  ride  and  live  upon  milk  and  vegetables, 
return  in.  a  few  months  quite  plump,  and  free  from 
any  complaint.  This  indeed  was  not  always  the  cafe, 
cfpecially  when  the  difeafe  was  hereditary,  or  far  ad- 
vanced j  but  it  was  the  only  method  in  which  fuccefs 
was  to  be  expeded :  where  it  failed,  I  never  knew 
medicine  fucceed. 

If  the  patient's  ftrength  and  fpirits  flag,  he  mull 
be  fupported  by  ftrong  broths,  jellies,  and  fuch 
like.  Some  recommend  (hell-fifli  in  this  difordcr, 
and  with  fome  reafon,  as  they  are  nouriihing  and 
rcftorative  *.  All  the  food  and  drink  pught  how- 
ever to  be  taken  in  fm.all  quantities,  left  an  over- 
charge of  frefli  chyle  fliould  opprefs  the  lungs, 
and  too  much  accelerate  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

The  patient's  mind  ought  to  be  kept  as  caf/  and 
cheerful  as  poflible.  Gonfumprions  arc  often  occa- 
fioned,  and  always  aggravated,  by  a  melancholy  caft 
of  mind  i  for  which  reafon  mufic,  cheerful  company, 
and  every  thing  that  infpires  mirth,  are  highly  bene- 
ficial. The  patient  ought  feldom  to  be  left  alone, 
as  brooding  over  his  calamities  is  fure  to  render  him 
worfe. 

MEDICINE,— Though  the  cure  of  this  difeafe 
depends  chiefly  upon  regimen  and  the  patient's  own 
endeavours,  yet  we  (hall  mention  a  few  things  which 
may  be  of  fervice  in  relieving  fome  of  the  more  violent 
fymptoms. 

In  the  firfl  ftage  of  a  confumption,  the  cough  may 
Ibmetimes  be  appeafed  by  bleeding  j  and  the  expec- 
toration may  be  promoted  by  the  following  medicines. 
Take  frcfh  fquills,    gum-ammoniac,   and  powdered 

^  I  have  dfcen  known  peHbns  of"  a  confumptlve  habit,  where 
the  fymptoms  were  not  violent;  reap  great  benefit  from  the  qfe  of 
oyllers.     They  generally  ate  them  law,  and  drank  the  juice  along 

with  them. 

-    carda- 
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cardamum  feeds,  of  each  a  quarter  of  an  ounce;  beat 
them  together  in  a  mortar,  and  if  the  mafs  proves  too 
hard  for  pills,  a  little  of  any  kind  of  fyrup  may  be 
added  to  it.  This  may  be  formed  into  pills  of  a  mo- 
derate fize,  and  four  or  five  of  them  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  according  as  the  patient's  ftomach  will 
bear  them. 

The  lac  ammcniacum,  or  milk  of  gum-ammoniac, 
as  it  is  called,  is  likcwife  a  proper  medicine  in  this 
ftagc  of  the  difcafe.  It  may  be  ufcd  as  dircdted  in  the 
pleurify. 

A  mixture  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice,  fine 
honey,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  likcwife  be  ufed* 
Four  ounces  of  each  of  thcfe  may  be  fimmered  toge- 
ther in  a  fauce-pan,  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  a  tablc- 
fpoonful  of  it  taken  at  any  time  when  the  cough  is 
troublefome. 

It  is  common  in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe  to  load 
the  patient's  ftomach  with  oily  and  balfamic  medi- 
cines. Thefe,  inftead  of  removing  the  caufe  of  the 
difeafe,  tend  rather  to  increafc  it  by  heating  the 
blood,  while  they  pall  the  appetite,  relax  the  folids, 
and  prove  every  way  hurtful  to  the  patient.  What- 
^  ever  is  ufed  for  removing  the  cough,  befides  riding 
and  other  proper  regimen,  ought  to  be  medicines  of 
a  fharp  and  cleanfrng  nature;  as  oxymel,  fyrup  of 
lemon,  &c. 

Acids  feem  to  have  peculiarly  good  efFefts  in  this 
difeafe ;  they  both  tend  to  quench  the  patient's  thirfl 
and  to  cool  ^c  blood.  The  vegetable  acids,  as 
apples,  oranges,  lemons,  &c.  appear  to  be  the  moft 
proper.  I  have  known  patients  fuck  the  juice  of 
Icveral  lemons  every  day  with  manifefl  advantage> 
and  would  for  this  reafon  recommend  acid  vegetables 
to  be  taken  in  as  great  quantity  as  the  ftomach  will 
bear  thtm^ 

For  the  patient's  drink,  we  would  recommend 
infufions  of  the  bitter  plants,   as  ground-ivy,   the 
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leflcr  centaury,  camomile  flowers,  or  water-trefoil. 
Thcfe  infufions  may  be  drank  at  pleafurc.  They 
ftrengthcn  the  ftomach,  promote  digeftion,  and  at 
the  fame  time  anfwer  all  the  purpofcs  of  dilution, 
and  quench  thirft  much  better  than  things  that  arc 
lufcious  or  fvvcet.  But  if  the  patient  fpits  blood, 
he  ought  to  ufe,  for  his  ordinary  c^rink,  infu- 
fions or  decodions  of  the  vulnerary  roots,  plants, 
fee* 

There  are  many  other  mucilaginous  plants  and 
feeds,  of  a  healing  and  agglutinating  nature,  from 
which  decodions  or  infufions  may  be  prepared  with 
the  fame  intention;  as  the  orches,  the  quince- 
feed,  coltsfoot,  linfced,  farfaparilla,  &c.  It  is  not 
neccflary  to  mention  the  different  ways  in  which 
thcfe  may  be  prepared.  Simple  infufion  or  boiHng 
is  all  that  is  ncceflary,  and  the  dofe  may  be  at 
difcretion. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  here  peculiarly  proper* 
It  may  cither  be  put  into  the  decodion  above  prc- 
fcribed,  or  eaten  by  itfelf.  No  benefit  is  to  be  ex- 
pedcd  from  trifling  dofes  of  this  medicine,  I  never 
knew  it  of  any  fcrvicc,  unlefs  where  three  or  four 
ounces  at  leafl:  were  ufed  daily  for  a  conflderablc  time. 
In  this  way  I  have  feen  it  produce  very  happy  cfFcds, 
and  would  recommend  it  wherever  there  is  a  difcharge 
of  blood  from  the  lungs. 

When  the  fpitting  up  of  grofs  matter,  oppreflion 
of  the  bread,  and  the  hcdic  fymptoms,  (hew  that 
an  impofthume  is  formed  in  the  lungs,  we  would 
recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  that  being  the  only 
drug  which  has  any  chance  to.counterad  the  gc-» 
ncral  tendency  which  the  humours  then  have  to 
putrcfadion. 

An  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  divided 
into  eighteen  or  tw.enty  dofo,  of  which  one  may  be 

♦  Sec  Appendix,  Vulnitary  dtco^Un. 
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taken  every  three  hours  through  the  day,  in  a  little 
fyrup,  or  a  cup  of  horehound  tea. 

If  the  bark  (hould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be 
made  into  an  eleftuary,  with  the  conferve  of  rofes, 
thus :  Take  old  conferve  of  rofes  a  quarter  of  a 
pound,  Peruvian  bark  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  fyrup  of 
orange  or  lemon,  as  much  as  will  make  it  of  the 
confiftence  of  honey.  This  quantity  will  ferve  the 
patient  four  or  five  days,  and  may  be  repeated  as  there 
is  occafion. 

Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubdance,  may 
infufc  it  in  cold  water.  This  feems  to  be  the  bcft 
menftruum  for  extrafting  the  vircjes  of  that  dnig. 
Half  an  ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  half  an  Englilh  pint  of 
water.  Afterwards  let  it  be  paflcd  through  a  fine 
drainer,  and  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

Wc  would  not  recommend  the  bark  while  there 
arc  any  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  bread  i 
but  when  it  is  certainly  known  that  matter  is  colle(5tcd 
there,  it  is  one  or  the  bed  medicines  which  can  bo 
ufed.  Few  patients  indeed  have  refolution  enough 
to  give  the  bark  a  fair  trial  at  this  period  of  the  dif- 
eafc,  otherwifc  wc  have  reafon  to  believe  that  fome 
benefit  might  be  reaped  from  it. 

When  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  impodhume 
in  the  bread,  and  the  matter  can  neither  be  fpit  up 
nor  carried  off  by  abforption,  the  patient  mud  en- 
deavour to  make  it  break  inwardly,  by  drawing  in 
the  deams  of  warm  water,  or  vinegar  with  his 
breath,  coughing,  laughing,  or  bawling  aloud^ 
&c.  When  it  happens  to  burd  within  the  lungs, 
the  matter  may  be  difcharged  by  the  mouth. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  burding  of  the  vomica  oc* 
cafions  immediate  death  by  fufFocating  the  patient. 
When  the  quantity  of  matter  is  great,  and  the  pa- 
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dent's  (Irength  cxhaufted,  this  is  commonly  the 
cafe.  At  any  rate  the  patient  is  ready  to  fall  into  a 
fwoon,  and  fhould  have  volatile  falts  or  fpirits  held  to 
his  nolc. 

If  the  matter  difcharged  be  thick,  and  the  cough 
and  breathing  become  eafier,  there  may  be  fomc 
hopes  of  a  cure.  The  diet  at  this  time  ought  to  be 
light,  but  reftorative,  as  chicken- broths,  fago-gruel, 
rice-milk,  &c.  the  drink,  butter- milk  or  whey, 
fv;ettrned  with  honey.  This  is  likewife  a  proper  time 
for  lifing  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  as 
ciirecicd  above. 

If  the  vomica  or  impofthume  fliould  difchargc 
icfclf  into  the  cavity  of  the  bread,  between  the 
pleura  and  the  lungs,  there  is  no  way  of  getting 
the  matter  out  but  by  an  incifion,  as  has  already 
been  obferved.  As  this  operation  muft  always  be 
performed  by  a  furgeon,  it  is  not  neceffary  here  to 
defcribe  it.*  We  (hall  only  add,  that  it  is  not  fo 
dreadful  as  people  are  apt  to  imagine,  and  that  it 
is  the  only  chance  the  patient  in  this  cafe  has  for  his 
life. 

A  NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION  is  a  wafting 
or  decay  of  the  whole  body,  without  any  confiderable 
degree  of  fever,  cough,  or  difficulty  of  breathing. 
It  is  attended  with  indigeftion,  weakncfs,  and  want  of 
appetite,  &c» 

Thofe  who  are  of  a  fretful  temper,  who  indulge  in 
fpirituous  liquors,  or  who  breathe  an  unwholefomc  air> 
arc  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  for  the  cure  of  a 
nervous  confumption,  a  light  and  nourilhing  diet, 
plenty  of  exercife  in  a  free  open  air,  and  the  ufc  of 
fuch  bitters  as  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  ftomachi 
as  the  Peruvian  bark,  gentian  root,  camomile,  horc- 
hound,  &c.  Thefe  may  be  infufed  in  water  or  wine, 
and  a  glafs  of  it  drank  frequently. 

Ic 
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It  will  greatly  affift  the  digeftion,  and  promote  the 
cure  of  this  difcafe,  to  take  twice  a-day  twenty  or 
thirty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  in  a  glafs  of  wine 
or  water.  The  chalybeate  wine  is  likewife  an  excel- 
lent medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  ftrengthcns  the  folids, 
and  powerfully  aflifts  Nature  in  the  preparation  of 
good  blood  *. 

Agreeable  amufcments,  cheerful  company,  and 
riding  about,  arc  however  preferable  to  all  medicines 
in  this  difeafe.  For  which  reafon,  when  the  patient 
can  afford  it,  we  would  recommend  a  long  journey 
of  pleafure,  as  the  moft  likely  means  to  rcftore  his 
health. 

What  is  called  a  fymptomatic  conjumption^  cannot 
be  cured  without  firft  removing  the  difeafe  by  which 
it  is  occaGoned.  Thus,  when  a  confumption  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fcrophula,  or  king's  evil,  from  the 
fcurvy,  the  afthma,  the  venereal  difeafe,  &c.  a  due 
attention  mud  be  paid  to  the  malady  from  whence 
it  arifes^  and  the  regimen  and  medicine  dire&ed 
accordingly. 

When  excejjive  evacuations  of  any  kind  occafion 

a  confumption,   they  muft  not   only  be    reftrained, 

^  but  the  patient's  ftrength  muft  be  reftorcd  by  gentle 

exercife,    nourifliing   diet,    and    generous    cordials. 

Young  and   delicate   mothers   often   fall   into  con- 

fumptions,    by  giving  fuck  too  long.     As  foon  as 

they  perceive  their  Itrcngth  and  appetite  begin  to 

fail,  they  ought  immediately  to  wean  the  child,  or 

provide  another  nurfe,  other  wife  they  cannot  cxpedl  a 

cure. 

Before  we  quit  this  fubjeft,  we  wotild  carneftly 
recommend  it  to  all,  as  they  wilh  to  avoid  con- 
Gumptions,  to  take  as  much  exercife,  without  doors, 
u  they  can,  to  avoid  unwholefome  air,  and  to  ftudy 
Tobriety.     Confurfiptions  owe  their  prefent  increafe 

*  See  Appendix,  Cbaljleau  woe, 

not 
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not  a  little  to  the  fafhion  of  fitting  up  late,  eating 
hot  flippers,  and  fpending  every  evening  over  a 
bowl  of  hot  punch  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  Thefe 
liquors,  when  too  freely  ufcd,  not  only  hurt  the 
digeftion,  and  fpoil  the  appetite,,  but  heat  and 
inflame  the  blood,  and  fct  the  whole  conftitution  on 
fire. 


CHAP.     XIX. 
OF  THE  SLOW  OR  NERVOUS  FEVER. 

T^ERVOUS  fevers  have  increafed  greatly  of 
•*^^  late  years  in  this  ifland,  owing  doubtlefs  to  our 
different  manner  of  living,  and  the  increafc  of  fc* 
dcntary  employments;  as  they  commonly  attack 
perfons  of  a  weak  relaxed  habit,  who  negled:  exercife, 
eat  little  folid  food,  ftudy  hard,  or  indulge  in  ipiritu* 
ous  liquors. 

CAUSES.— -Nervous  fevers  may  be  occafioncd 
by  whatever  depreflfes  the  fpirits,  or  impovcriftics 
the  blood ;  as  grief,  fear,  anxiety,  want  of  fleep, 
intcnfe  thought,  living  on  poor  watery  diet,  unripe 
fruits,  cucumbers,  melons,  muQirooms,  &c.  .They 
may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  damp,  confined,  or 
unwholefome  air.  Hence  they  are  very  common  in 
rainy  feafons,  and  prove  mofl:  fatal  to  thofe  who  live 
in  dirty  low  houfcs,  crowded  ftrccts,  hofpitals,  jails, 
or  fuch-like  places. 

Perfons  whofe  conftitutions  have  been  broken  by 
exceflive  venery,  frequent  fali  vat  ions,  too  free  an  ufc 
of  purgarive  medicines,  or  any  other  exceflive  evacu- 
ations, are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,    exceflive  fatigue,    and  whatever  obftrufits 

(he 
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the  pcrfpi ration,  or  caufcs  a  fpafmodic  ftriftyrc  of 
the  folids,  may  likewife  occafion  nervous  fevers. 
We  (hall  only  add,  frequent  and  great  irregularities 
in  diet.  Too  great  abftincnce,  as  well  as  cxcefs,  is 
hurtful.  Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  prcfcrve  the 
body  in  a  found  Hate  as  a  regular  diet;  nor  can  any 
thing  contribute  more  to  occafion  fevers  of  the  worft 
kind  than  its  oppoHte. 

SYMPTOMS.— —Low  fpirits,  want  of  appe- 
tite, wcaknefs,  wearincfs  after  motion,  watchful- 
nefs,  deep  fighing,  and  dejeftion  of  mind,  are  ge- 
nerally the  forerunners  of  this  difcafc.  Theft:  are 
fucccedcd  by  a  quick  low  pulfe,  a  dry  tongue  with- 
out any  conGderable  third,  chillncfs  and  flulhing  in 
turns,  &c. 

After  fome  time  the  patient  complains  of  a  gld- 
dinefs  and  pain  of  the  head,  has  a  naufea,  with 
Teachings  and  vomiting  j  the  pulfe  is  quick,  and 
fometimes  intermitting;  the  urine  pale,  refembling 
dcacj  fmall-beer,  and  the  breathing  is  dillicult,  with 
opprcflion  of  the  breaft,  and  flight  alienations  of 
mind. 

If  towards  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day,  the 
tongue  becomes  more  moift,  with  a  plentiful  fpic- 
^>^g>  3  gentle  purging,  or  a  moifture  upon  the 
Ikin  5  or  if  a  fuppuration  happens  in  one  or  both 
cars,  or  large  puftules  break  out  about  the  lips  and 
nofc,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for  a  favourable, 
crifis. 

But  if  there  is  an  exccfTive  loofcnefs  or  wafting 
fweats,  with  frequent  fainting  fits ;'  if  the  tongue, 
when  put  out,  trembles  exceflively,  and  the  extremi- 
ties feci  coW,  with  a  fluttering  or  flow  creeping  pulfe ; 
if  there  is  a  ftarting  of  the  tendons,  an  almolt  total 
io6  of  fight  and  hearing,  and  an  involuntary  dif- 
charge  by  ftool  and  urine,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fear 
that  death  is  approaching. 

KEGI- 
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REGIMEN.— —It  is  very  neccflary  in  this  difcafc 
to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  quiet.  The  Icaft  motion 
"would  fatigue  him,  and  will  be  apt  to  occafion  weari- 
nefs,  and  even  faintings.  His  mind  ought  not 
only  to  be  kept  cafy,  but  foothed  and  comforted 
with  the  hopes  of  a  fpcedy  recovery.  Nothing  is 
more  hurtful  in  low  fevers  of  this  kind  than  prefent- 
ing  to  the  patient's  imagination  gloomy  or  frightful 
ideas.  Thcfe  of  thcmfclvcs  often  occafion  nervous 
fevers,  anci  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  they  will  like- 
wife  aggravate  them. 

The  patient  mull  not  be  kept  too  low.  His 
(Ircngth  and  fpirits  ought  to  be  fupported  by  nou- 
rifhing  diet  and  generous  cordials.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  his  gruel,  panado,  or  whatever  food  he  takes, 
muft  be  mixed  with  wine  according  as  the  fymp- 
toms  may  require.  Pretty  ftrong  wine-whey,  or 
fmall  negus  Qiarpcned  with  the  juice  of  orange  or 
lemon,  will  be  proper  for  his  ordinary  drink.  Muf- 
tard-whey  is  likewifc  a  very  proper  drink  in  this 
fever,  and  may  be 'rendered  an  excellent  cordial 
medicine  by  the  addition  of  a  proper  quantity  of 
white-wine  *. 

Wine  in  this  difcafe,  if  it  could  be  obtained 
genuine,  is  almoft  the  only  medicine  that  would 
be  ncceffary.  Good  wine  poflcflcs  all  the  virtues  of 
the  cordial  medicines,  while  it  is  (rcc  from  many 
of  their  bad  qualities.  I  fay  good  wine ;  for  how- 
ever common  this  article  of  luxury  is  now  become, 
it  is  rarely  to  be  obtained  genuine,  efpecially  by  the 
poor,  who  are  obliged  to  purchafe  it  in  fmall  quan- 
tities. 

I  have  often  fecn  patients  in  low  nervous  fevers 
where  the  pulfe  could  hardly  be  felt,  with  a  con- 
ftant  delirium,  coldncfs  of  the  extremities,  and  al- 

•  See  Appendix,  Muftard-vihty, 
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moft  every  other  mortal  fympcom,  recover  by  ufing 
in  whey,  griicl,  and  negus,  a  bottle  or  two  of  flrong 
wine  every  clay.  Good  old  found  claret  is  the  beft, 
and  may  be  made  into  negus,  or  given  by  itfel^  as 
circumflances  require. 

In  a  word,  the  great  aim  in  this  difeafc  is  to  fup- 
port  diC  patient's  (Ircngth,  by  giving  him  frequently 
fmall  quantities  of  the  above,  or  other  drinks  of  a 
warm  and  cordial  nature.  He  is  not  however 
to  be  overheated  eidicr  with  liquor  or  clothes; 
and  his  food  ought  to  be  light,  and  given  in  fmall 
quantities. 

MEDICINE. Where  a  naufca,   load,  and 

ficknefs  at  ftomach,  prevail  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fever,  it  will  be  necellary  to  give  the  patient  a  gentle 
vomit,  Fift:rcn  or  twenty  grains  of  ipecacuanha 
in  fine  powder,  or  a  few  fj^oonfuls  of  the  vomiting 
juicp*,  will  generally  ar.Iwcr  this  purpofe  very  well. 
This  may  be  repeated  any  tiiiic  before  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  if  the  above  fymptoms  continue.  Vo- 
mits not  only  clean  the  lloiniich,  but  by  the  ge- 
neral Ihock  which  they  give,  promote  the  perfpira- 
tion,  and  have  many  otiicr  excellent  effects  in  ilow- 
fevcrs,  where  there  arc  no  ligns  of  inflammation,  and 
nature  wants  roufing.. 

Such  as  dare  not  venture  upon  a  vomit  may  clean 
the  bowels  by  a  fmall  dofe  of  I'urkey  rhubarb,  or  an 
infufion  of  fcnna  and  manna. 

In  all  fevers,  the  great  point  is  to  regulate  the 
fymptoms,  fo  as  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  ei- 
ther extreme.  Thus,  in  fevers  of  tiic  inflammatory 
kind,  where  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  too  great, 
or  the  blood  denfe,  and  the  fibres  too  rigid, 
bleeding  and  other  evacuations  are  neceflary.  But 
in  nervous  fevers,  where  nature  flags,  where  the 
blood   is  vapid  and  poor,   and   the  foliJs  relaxed, 

•  Sec  Appendix,  Vomiting  JuUp, 

the 
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the  lancet  mud  be  fpared,  and  wine^  with  other  cor- 
dials, plentifully  adminiftcred. 

It  is  the  more  ncceffary  to  caution  people  againft 
bleeding  in  this  difeafe,  as  there  is  generally  at  the 
beginning  an  univcrfal  ftrifture  upon  the  vefiels, 
and  fometimes  an  oppreflion  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, which  fuggeft  the  idea  of  a  plethora,  or  too 
great  a  quantity  of  blood.  I  have  known  even  fomc 
of  the  facultjT  deceived  by  their  own  feelings  in  this 
refpeft,  fo  far  as  to  infill  upon  being  bled,  when  it 
was  evident  from  the  confequences  that  the  operatioa 
was  improper. 

Though  bleeding  is  generally  improper  in  this 
difeafe,  yet  bliftering  is  highly  neceflary.  Blifter- 
ing-plaftcrs  may  be  applied  at  all  times  of  the  fever 
with  great  advantage.  If  the  patient  is  delirious 
he  ought  to  be  blillered  on  the  neck  or  head,  and 
it  will  be  the  fafeft  courfe,  when  the  infenfibility 
continues,  as  foon  as  the  difcharge  occaiioned  by 
one  bliftcring-plafter  abates,  to  apply  another  to 
fome  other  part  of  the  body,  ^.nd  by  that  means 
keep  up  a  continual  fucceflion  of  them  till  he  be  out 
of  danger. 

I  have  been  more  fenfiblc  of  the  advantage  of 
bliftering  in  this  than  in  any  other  difeafe.  Blifter«* 
ing-plafters  not  only  ftimulate  the  folids  to  a£l:ioD, 
but  likewife  occafion  a  continual  difcharge,  which 
may  in  fome  mcafure  fupply  the  want  of  critical 
evacuations,  which  feldom  happen  in  this  kind  of 
fever.  They  are  mod  proper,  however,  either  to- 
wards the  beginning;  or  after  fome  degree  of  ftupor 
has  come  on,  in  which  laft  cafe  it  will  always  be  pro- 
per to  blifter  the  head.  , 

If  the  patient  is  coftive  through  the  courfe  of  the : 
difeafe,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  procure  a  ftool,    by. 
giving  him  every  other  day  a  clyfter  of  milk  an^ 
water,  with  a  little  fugar,  to  which  may  be  added 

a  fpoonful 
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a  fpoonful  of  common  falc^  if  the  above  does  noc 
operate. 

Should  a  violent  loofenefs  come  on^  it  may  be 
<;hecked  by  fmall  Quantities  of  Venice  treacle^  or 
giving  the  patient  for  his  ordinary  drink  the  white 
decoftion  *. 

A  miliary  eruption  fometimes  breaks  out  about  the 
ninth  or  tenth  day.  As  eruptions  are  often  criti- 
cal, great  care  ihould  be  uken  noc  to  retard  Na* 
tore's  operation  in  this  parricular.  The  eruption 
ought  neither  to  be  checked  by  bleeding  nor  other 
cvacuadonsy  nor  pufhed  out  by  a  hot  regimen  1  but 
the  pirienc  fhoukl  be  fupported  by  gentle  cordials,  as 
wine- whey,  imall  negus,  fago- gruel  with  a  litde  wine 
b  it,  and  fuch  like.  He  ought  not  to  be  kept  too 
warms  yet  a  kindly  breathing  fweat  ihould  by  no 
means  be  checked. 

Though  bliflering  and  the  uk  of  cordial  liquors 
are  the  chief  things  to  be  depended  on  in  this  kind 
of  fever  j  yet  for  thofe  who  may  chufe  to  ufc  them,  wc 
(hall  mention  one  or  two  of  the  forms  of  medicine 
which  arc,  commonly  prefcribed  in  it  f. 

In  defperate  cafes,  where  the  hiccup  and  ftarting  of 
the  tendons  have  already  come  on,  we  have  fometimes 
feen  extraordinary  effeds  from  large  dofes  of  mu(k 
frequently  repeated.  Mufk  is  doubtlefs  an  ancifpaf- 
modic,  and  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  a  fcruple 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  ofcener  if  neceffary* 

^  See  Appendix,  fnite  Dicoaio/i, 

J  When  the  patient  it  low,  teti  grains  of  Virf^inian  fnake-root, 
the  fane  quantity  of  contriyenfa-root,  with  five  graint  of 
KoCaa  ctftor,  all  in  fine  powder,  may  be  made  into  a  bolus  with 
a  fittle  of  the  cordial  confedion  of  fy  rup  of  faffron.  One  of  the fe 
■air  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours. 

The  fbUowing  powder  may  be  ufed  with  the  fame  intention : 
Take  wiM  Valerian-root  in  powder  one  (crnple,  faffron  and  caftor 
cidk  feor  graittt.  Mix  thefe  b/^  rabbtng  them  together  in  a 
awitar^  and  gtte  ooe  in  a  cup  of  wine-whey,  three  or  four  times 
tday. 

O  Some- 
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Somcrimes  It  may  be  proper  to  add  to  the  mufk  a  few 
grains  of  camphirc,  and  fait  of  hartlhorn,  as  theft 
tend  to  promote  perfpiration  and  the  difchargc  of 
urine.  Thus  fifteen  grains  of  rnuflc,  with  three  grains 
of  camphire,  and  fix  grains  of  fait  of  hartfhorn,  may 
b?  made  into  a  bolus  with  a  little  fyrup,  and  given  zi 
above. 

If  the  fever  ftiould  happen  to  intermit,  wWch 
it  frequently  does  towards  the  decline,  or  if  the 
pkttcnt's  ftrength  fliould  be  wafted  with  coUiqua- 
rivc  fweats,  &c.  it  will  be  ncceflary  to  give  him  tht 
•Pdruvian  bark.  Half  a  drachm,  or  a  whole  drachm^ 
if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it,  of  the  bark  in  fine 
powder,  may  be  given  four  or  five  times  a-day  in 
a  glafe  of  red  port  or  claret;  Should  the  bark  in 
fubftance  not  ut'eafy  on  the  ftomach,  an  ounee 
of  it  in  powder  may  be  infufcd  in  a  bottle  of  Lifbbh 
or  Rhenifh  wine  for  two  or  three  days,  after- 
wards it  may  be  ftraincd,  and  a  glafs  of  it  takeh 
frequently*.    - 

Some  give  the  bark  in  this  and  other'  fevers, 
where  there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammarion,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  remiflion  or  intcniriflian  of 
the  fcv^r.  How  far  fiiturc  obfervarions  niay  tend  to 
cftablifli  this  pra6Hcc,  we  will  not  pretend  to  fay; 
but  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  bark  is  a  very 
univerfal  febrifuge,-  and  that  it  may  be  admintftered 
with  advantage  in  moft  fevers*  where  bleeding  is  not 
neccflary,  or  where  there  are  no  fymptoms  oitopical 
inflammation. 

*  The  bark  may  likefvife  be  very  properly  adminiftered»  along 
with  other  cordials,  in  the  followiug  manner:  Take  an  ounce  ot 
Peruvian  bark,  orange-peel  half  ao  ounce*  Virginian  fnakc-rooc 
two  drachms,  faffron  one  drachm*  Let  all  of  them  be  powdered* 
and  infufed  in  an  £DgIiQi  pint  of  the  bell  brandy  for  three  or  jfov 
days..  Afterwards  the  liquor  may  be  ilrained,  and  two  tea<*fpoonp 
fuls  of  it  given  three  or  tour  times  a-day  in  a  glafs  of  fmM  wum  Of 
Jiegus, 
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CHAP.    XX. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT,  PUTRID  OR 

SPOTTED  FEVER. 

^HIS  may  be  called  the  ptftiUntial  fever  of  Eu- 
"*■  rope,  as  in  many  of  its  fymptoms  it  bears  a 
great  refcmblancc  to  that  dreadful  difcafe  the  plague. 
Pcr/pns  of  a  lax  habit,  a  melancholy  difpofition,  and 
thofe  whofe  vigour  has  been  wafted  by  long  falling, 
watching,  hard  labour,  cxccfllve  venery,'  frequent  fa* 
livadohsj  &c.  are  mod  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. — This  fever  is  occaHoned  by  foul  air, 
from  ^  number  of  people  being  confined  in  a  narrow 
place,  not  properly  ventilated :  from  putrid  animal 
and  vegetable  effluvia,  &c.  Hence  it  prevails  in 
camps,  jails,  hofpitals,  and  infirmaries,  efpecially 
where  luch  places  are  too  much  crowded,  and  clean- 
iinefs  IS  neglefted. 

A  clofe  conftitution  of  the  air,  with  long  rainy  or 
foggy  weather,  likewife  occafions  putrid  fevers.  They 
often  fucceed  great  inundations  in  low  and  marfhy 
countries,  efpecially  when  thefe  are  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  a  hot  and  fultry  feafon^ 

Living  too  much  upon  animal  food,  without  a  pro- 
per mixture  of  vegetables,  or  eating  fifti  or  flefh  that 
has  been  kept  too  long,  are  likewife  apt  to  occafion 
thiis  kind  of  fever.  Hence  failors  on  long  voyages, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  bcfieged  cities,  are  very  often 
vifitcd  with  putrid  fevers. 

Corn  that  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  rainy 
ieaibns,  or  long  keeping,  and  water  which  has  become 
putrid  by  ftagnation,  &c.  may  likewife  occafion  this 
fever. 

O  2  Dead 
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Dead  carcafTes  tainting,  the  air,  efpeciallf  in  hot 
fcafons,  arc  very  apt  to  occafion  putrid  difcafes. 
Hence  this  kind  of  fever  often  prevails  in  countries 
which  are  the  fccnes  of  war  and  bloodlhed.  This 
fhews  the  propriety  of  removing  burying-grounds, 
ilaughter-houfcs,  &c.  at  a  proper  diftance  from  great 
towns. 

Want  of  cleanlineis  is  a  very  general  caufc  of  pu- 
trid fevers.  Hence  they  prevail  amongfl:  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  large  towns>  who  breathe  a  conBned 
unwhdefome  air9  and  negled  cleanlinefs.  Such  me- 
chanics as  carry  on  dirty  employments^  and  are  con- 
ilantly  confined  within  doors^  are  likewife  very  liable 
to  this  difeaic. 

Wc  fliall  only  add^  that  pptrid^  malignant,  or  (pot- 
ted fevers,  are  highly  infectious,  and  are  therefore 
t)fteii  communicated  by  contagion.  For  which  rea- 
fon  all  perfpns  ought  to  keep  at  a  diftance  from  thofe 
aiTe&ea  with  fuch  difcafes,  unlefs  their  attendance  is 
abfblutely  neceflary. 

SYMPTOMS,— The  malignant  fever  is  gene- 
rally preceded  by  a  remarkable  weaknefi  or  lofs 
of  ftrcngth^  without  any  apparent  caufe.  This  is 
fometimes  fo  great,  that  the  parient  can  fcarce 
walk,  or  even  fit  upright,  without  being  in  danger 
of  fainting  away.  His  mind  too  is  greatly  de- 
jefted  i  he  fighs,  and  is  full  of  dreadful  appre- 
henfions. 

There  is  a  naufea,  and  fometimes  a  vomidng 
of  bile  s  a  violent  pain  of  the  head,  with  a  ilrong 
puliation  or  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries ;  the 
eyes  often  appear  red  and  inflamed,  with  t,  pain 
at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit;  there  is  a  noife  in  the 
cars,  the  breathing  is  laborious,  and  often  inter- 
rupted with  a  figh ;  the  patient  complains  of  a  pain 
about  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  and  in  his  back  and 
loins  i  the  tongue  is  at  firft  white,  but  afterwards  it 

appears 
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appears  black  and  chaped;  and  his  teeth  are 
covered  with  a  black  cruft.  He  fomedmes  palTes 
worms  both  upwards  and  downwards,  is  affeded 
with  tremors  or  (haking^  and  often  becomes  de- 
lirious. 

If  blood  is  let,  it  appears  diflblved,  or  with  a  very 
fmall  degree  of  cohefion,  and  foon  becomes  putrid ; 
the  ftook  fmeli  extremely  foetid,  and  are  fometimes 
ofagreenifh,  black,  or  reddiih  caft.  Spots  of  a  pale 
purple,  dun,  or  black  colour,  often  appear  upon  the 
Ikin,  and  fomedmes  there  are  violent  hasmorrhagea 
or  difcharges  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  eyes,  nofet 
Sec. 

Putrid  fevers  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  inftmt'- 
matory,  by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  pulfe,  the  great  dejec« 
tion  of  mind,  the  diflblved  (late  of  the  blood,  the 
petechias,  or  purple  fpots,  and  the  putrid  fmell  of  the 
excrements.  They  may  likewife  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  k>w  or  nervous  fever,  by  the  heat  and  thirft  being 
greater,  the  urine  of  a  higher  colour,  and  the  lo(s  of 
Ibmgtfa,  dcjedbion  of  mind,  and  all  the  other  fymp- 
toms  more  violent. 

It  fomedmes  happens,  however,  that  the  inflam- 
matory^  nervous,  and  putrid  fymptoms  are  fb  blend- 
ed together,  as  to  render  it  very  di^cult  to  deter- 
mine to  which  clafs  the  fever  belongs.  In  this  cafe 
the  greateft  caution  and  (kill  are  requiQte.  Attention 
muu  be  paid  to  thofe  fymptoms  which  are  moft  pre- 
valent, and  both  the  regimen  and  medicines  adapted 

to  diem. 

Inflammatory  and  nervous  fevers  may  be  converted 
into  malignant  and  putrid,  by  too  hot  a  regimen  or 
improper  medicines. 

The  duration  of  putrid  fevers  is  extremely  uncer- 
tain I  (bmetimes  they  terminate  between  the  feventh 
and  fourteenth  day,  and  at  other  times  they  are  pro- 
icttig^  for  five  or  fix  weeks.    Their  duration  depend^ 

O  3  greatly 
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greatly  npoiy  the  cbnftitution  of  the  patient,  atkl  the 
manner  of  treating  the  difeafe. 

The  moft  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a  gentle  loofe-- 
nefs  after  th^  fourth  or  fifth  day,  with  a  warm  mild 
fweat.  Thefe,  when  continued  for  a  confiderable 
time,  often  carry  off  the  fever,  and  (hould  never  be 
imprudently  (topped.  Small  miliary  puftules  appear-- 
irig  between  the*  petechias  or  pufple  fpots  are  likewifc 
ftvoiHrable,  aos  alfo  hot  fcabby  eruptions  about  the 
Aiouth  and  nofc.  It  is  a  good  fign  when  the  pulfe 
fifes  upon  the  ufc  of  wine,  or  other  cordials,  and  the 
aervous  fymptoms  abate ;  deafncfs  coming  on  towards 
the  decline  of  the  fever,  is  likewife  often  a  favourable 
fyttiptom*,  as  are  abfcelfts  in  the  groin  or  parotid 
glands. 

'  Among  the  unfavourable  fymptoms  may  be  reckon- 
«d'an  exceffive  loofenefs,  with  a  hard  fwelled  belly  j 
Cirge  Uack  or  livid  blotches  breaking  out  upon  the 
ikin;  apthas  in  the  mouth;  cold  clammy  fwcats; 
blindnefs  5  change  of  the  voice  j  a  wild  flaring  of 
the  eyes;  difficulty  of  fwallowing;  inability  xxy  put 
out  the  tongue;  and  a  conftant  incliMtion  to 
uncover  the  bread.  When  the  fweat  and  faliva 
are  tinged  with  blood,  and  the  urine  is  blatk,  or 
depofits  a  black  footy  fcdiment,  the  patient  is  in  great 
danger.  Starting  of  the  tendons,  and  foetid,  icho- 
rous, involuntary  ftools,  attended  with  coldneis 
of  the  extremities,  are  generally  the  forerunners  of 
death. 

REGIMEN. — In  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe 
we  ought  to  endeavour  as  far  as  poffible  to  coUn- 
teraft  the  putrid  tendency  of  the  humours ;  to 
fupport  the  patient's  ftrcngth  and  fpirits;  and  to 
affift  Nai\irfe  in  expelling  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe, 

*  Deafnefs  is  not  always  a  favourable  fymptom  in  this  difeife. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  fo  when  occailoned  by  shbfcefles  formed  within 
the  tan. 

by 
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by  gently  promoting  pcrfpiration  and  the  othcf  c^jb», 
cuations. 

It  has  been  obfcrvcd,  that  putrid  fevers  are  oftca 
occafioned  by  unwholcfome  air,  and  of  courfe  they 
mull  be  aggravated  by  it.  Gare  Ihould  therefore 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  air  from  ftagnating  in 
the  patient's  chamber,  to  keep  it  cool,  and  renew 
it  frequently,  by  opening  the  doors  or  windows 
of  fomc  adjacent  apartment.  The  breath  and  per- 
fpiration  of  perlbns  in  pcrfeft  health  foon  render, 
the  air  of  a  imall  apartment  noxious  ^  but  thi& 
win  fobner  happen  from  the  pcrfpiration  and  brqatt 
of  a  perfon  whofe  whole  mais  of  humours  are  in  a 
putrid  ft^te.  , 

Befides  the  frequent  admiffion  of  frefh  air,  w<t 
would  recommend  the  ufe  of  vinegar,  verjuice, 
juice  of  lemon,  Seville  orange,  or  any  kind  of 
vegetable  acid  that  can  be  mod  readily  obtained. 
Thefe  ought  frequently  to  be  fprinklcd  upon  the 
ioor,  the  bed,  and  every  part  of  the  room.  They, 
may  alio  be  evaporated  with  a  hot  iron,  or  by 
boiling,  &c.  The  frefli  fkins  of  lemons  or  orai>gcs 
ought  likewife  to  be  laid  in  different  parts  of  the 
rooin9  and  they  Ihould  be  frequently  held  to  the 
patient's  nofe.  The  ufe  of  acids  in  this  manner 
wouldf  not  only  prove  very  refrelhing  to  the  pa- 
dent,  but  would  likewife  tend  to  prevent  the  in- 
fcdlion  from  fprcading  among  thofe  who  attend  him. 
Strong  fcented  herbs,  as  rue,  tanfy,  rofcmary,  worm- 
i^ood,  &c.  may  likewiiie  be  laid  in  different  parts  of 
the  houfe,  and  fmelled  to  by  thofe  who  go  near  the 

pauent. 

The  patient  muft  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  like* 
wife  quiet  and  eafy.  The  leaft  noife  will  affeft  his 
head,  and  the  fmalleft  fatigue  will  be  apt  to  makq 

him.  faint* 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  this  d\Cf 
cafe  jthan  acids,  which  ought  to  be  mixed^  wich  all 

O4  the 
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the  patient's  food  as  well  as  drink.  OrangCi  le- 
mon, or  vinegar-whey,  are  all  very  proper,  and 
may  be  drank  by  turns,  according  to  the  patient's 
inciinadon.  They  may  be  rendered  cordial  by  the 
addition  of  wine  in  fuch  quanuty  as  the  patient's 
ftrength  feems  to  require.  When  he  is  very  low,  he 
may  drink  negus,  with  only  one  half  water,  and 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon.  In 
Ibme  cafes  a  glafs  of  wine  may  now  and  then  be. 
allowed.  The  moft  proper  wine  is  Rhenifh  ^  but 
if  die  body  be  open,  red  port  or  claret  is  to  be  pre* 
Hired. 

When  the  body  is  bound,  a  tea-fpoonflil  jof^tltie 
cream  of  tartar  may  be  put  into  a  cup  of  the  patient's 
drink,  as  there  is  occaHon  i  or  he  may  drink  a  decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds,  which  will  boch  quench  his  thirft> 
and  promote  a  discharge  by  ftool. 

It  camomile-tea  will  fit  upon  his  ilomacips.n  is  a 
very  proper  drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  be  Iharpen* 
cd  by  adding  to  every  cup  of  the  tea  ten  prfil^a 
drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  as  panado,  or  groat-gruel* 
to  which  a  Ktde  wine  may  be  added,  if  the  psMnt  be 
weak  and  low ;  and  they  ought  all  to  be  fliarpcned 
with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  currantti  or  the 
like*  The  patient  ought  like  wife  to  eat  freely  of  ripe 
fruits^  as  roafted  apples,  currant  or  gooiberry  tsrtSj 
prcfcrvcd  cherries,  or  plums,  &c. 

Taking  a  litde  food  or  drink  frequentlyj^  not  only 
fupports  the  fpirits,  but  countcra£ls  the  putrid  tm« 
dency  of  the  humours ;  for  which  reafba  the  patient 
ought  frequendy  to  be  fippin^  fmall  quantities  of- 
fomc  of  the  add  liquors  mentioned  ^ove,  or  any  - 
that  may  be  more  agreeable  to  his  palatCj^  or  soor^ 
readily  obtained. 

If  he  is  delirious,  hi$  feet  and  hands  ought  to  be 
firequendy  fomented  with  a  ftrong  infufion  of  camo- 
inik  flowers.    TIus,  or  an  infufioQ  of  the  bark»  to 

fuch^ 
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• 

fuch  as  can  afFord  it,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  good 
cSlt€t.  Fomentations  of  this  kind  not  only  relieve 
the  head,  by  relaxing  the  velTels  in  the  extremities, 
but  as  their  contents  are  abforbed,  and  taken  into 
the  fyftem,  they  may  affift  in  preventing  the  putref- 
ccncy  of  the  humours. 

MEDICINE. If  a  vomit   be  given  at  the 

beginning  of  this  fever,  it  will  hardly  fail  to  have 
a  good  eneft ;  but  if  the  fever  has  gone  on  for  fome 
days,  and  the  fymptoms  are  violent,  vomits  are 
not  quite  fo  fafe.  The  body  however  is  alwayt^ 
to  be  kept  gendy  open  by  clyfters,  or  mild  laxadve 
medicines. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceflary  in  putrid  fevers*  If 
there  be  (igns  of  an  inflammation,  it  may  fomecimes 
be  permitced  at  the  firft  onfet  i  but  the  repetition  of  it 
generally  proves  hurtful, 

Bliftering  plafters  are  never  to  be  uied  unlefs  in- 
the  grttteft  extremities.  If  the  petechias  or  (pots 
ihoukl  fuddenly  difappear,  the  patient's  pulle  link 
remarkably,  and  a  delirium,  with  other  bad  fymp«> 
ttmis»  come  on,  bliftering  may  be  permitted,  la 
this  cafe  the  bliftering  plafters  are  to  be  applied  to  . 
die  heid,  and  infide  Ot  the  legs  or  thighs.  But  ai 
they  ari^ibtnetimes  apt  to  occafion  a  nngrene,  we 
would  rather  recommend  warm  cataplafms  or  poul-- 
tices  of  niuftard  and  vinegar  to  be  applied  to  the 
feet,  having  xccourfe  to  bliftcrs  only  m  the  utnfx>ft 
citiittinties. 

It'U  cbmmon'in  the  beginning  of  this  fever  to  give 
the; emetic  tartar  in  fmall  dofes,  repeated  every 
kc6nd  brditrd  hour,  till  it  fhall  either  vomit,  purge, 
or  fhiDW  the  padent  into  a  iweat.  This  pradice  is 
very  proper,  provided  it  be  not  puflied  fo  ^  as  ^to 
weadcen  the  patient. 

i( '  veiy  \ndiculous  hodon  has  long  prevailed  of 
expcllifig  the  poUbnous  matter  of  malignant  ^dU^. 
cafct  -  bj  trifling 'dofts  of  cordial  or  alcxipharmic 

5  medi« 
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medicines.  Id  confequencc  of  this  notion,  the 
Gontraycrva-root,  the  cordial  confecSlion,  the  ml- 
thridate,  &c.  hav^  been  extolled  as  infallible  rcmc- 
cjies.  There  is  reafon  however  to  believe,  that 
ihcfe  feldom  do  much  good.  Where  cordials  arc 
neccflary,  we  know  none  that  is  fupcrior  to  good 
wine  5  and  therefore  again  recommend  it  both  as 
the  fafcil  and  bed.  Wine,  with  acids  and  anti- 
fcpcics,  are  die  only  things  to  be  relied  on  in  the  cure 
of  malignant  fevers. 

In  the  moll  dangerous  fpecies  of  this  diicafe, 
when  it  is  attended  with  purple,  livid,  or  black 
fputs,  the  Peruvian  bark  muft  be  adminiftcrcd,  I 
have  ken  ic,  when  joined  with  acids,  prove  fuc- 
fiefsful,  even  in  cafes  where  the  petechia  had  the 
moll  threatening  afpeft.  But  to  anfwer  this  purpofc 
it  mud  not  only  be  given  in  large  dofes,  but  du|y  per- 
fifted  in.  •  • 

The  beil  method  of  adminiftering  the  bark  is 
certainly  in  fubftance.  An  ounce  of  it  in  powder 
may  be  mixed  with  half  an  Englifti  pint  of  water, 
^rf\  the  fame  quantity  .of  red  wine,  and  ib^rpened 
with  the  elixir  or  the  Ipirit  of  vitriol,  which  will  both 
make  it  fit  eafier  on  the  (lomach,  and  render  it  more 
beneficial.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of 
lemon  may  be  added, .  and  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the 
mixture  taken  every  two  hours^  or  oftencr,  if  the 
ftomach  is  able  to  bear  it. 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance  may 
kifufe  it  in  wine,  as  recommended  in  the  preceding 

difeafc. . 

If  there  be  a  violent  loofenefs,  the  bark  muft  be 
boiled  in  red  wine  with  a  little  cinnamon,  and  ftiarp-; 
ened  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  as  above.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beneflcial  in  this  kind  of  loofene(s  -thaa 
plenty  of  acids,  and  fuch  things  as  promote  a  gentle 
pcrfpiration. 

4  If 
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If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  vomiting,  a  dram 
of  the  (alt  of  wormwood,  diflblved  in  an  ounce  ancj 
half  of  frelh  lemon  juice^  and  made  into  a  draught 
with  an  ounce  of  fimple  cinnamon  water,  and  a  bit 
of  fugar,  may  be  given  and  repeated  as  often  as  it  is 
ncceffary. 

If  fwellings  of  the  glands  appear,  their  fuppura- 
tion  is  to  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  poul- 
tices, ripening  cataplafms,  &c.  And  as  foon  as  there 
is  any  appearance  of  matter  in  them,  they  ought  to  be 
laid  open  and  the  poultices  continued. 

I  have  known  large  ulcerous  fores  break  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  decline  of  this 
fever,  of  a  livid  gangrenous  appearance,  and  a  moft 
putrid  cadaverous  fmell.  Thefe  gradually  healed^ 
and  the  patient  recovered,  by  the  plentiful  ufe  of 
Peruvian  bark  and  wine,  fharpcned  with  the  fpirits  of 
vitrioL 

For  preventing  putrid  fevers  we  would  recom- 
mend a  ftridt  regard  to  cleanlinefs  i  a  dry  fituation  s 
fufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air ;  wholcfome  food, 
and  a  moderate  ufe  of  generous  liquors.  Infcclioa 
ought  above  all  things  to  be  avoided.  No  confti-: 
tution  is  proof  againft  it.  I  have  known  perfons. 
(eized  With  a  putrid  fever,  by  only  making  a  fingle 
viQc  to  a  patient  in  it;  others  have  caught  it  bf. 
lodging  for  one  night  in  a  town  where  it  prevailed  ^ 
and  fome  by  attending  the  funerals  of  fuch  as  died 
of  it*. 

»     -  •  • 

*  The  late  Sir  John  Priogle  expreiTed  %  concern  left  theie, 
cauixms  (hould  prevent  people  from  attending  their  friends  or 
relations  when  ami6led  with  putrid  fevers.  I  told  him  I  meant 
only  to  difcoarage  unneceirary  attendance,  and  mentioned  a 
naf&ber  of  inllances  where  putrid  fefers  had  proved  fatal  to  per- 
ibot,  who  were  rather  hurtful  than  beneficial  to  the  fick.  This 
lagacioiu  phyfician  agreed  with  me,  in  thinking  that  a  good  do£lor 
aod  a  careful  nurfe  were  the  only  neceiTary  attendants;  and  that  all 
others  not  only  endangered  themfelves,  but  generally»  by  their 
Iblicitade  and  ili-diredted  care>  hurt  the  fick. 

When 
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When  a  putrid  fever  fcizcs  any  pcrfon  in  a  family, 
the  greateft  atcenrion  is  necellary  to  prevent  the  dif* 
eafe  from  fpreading.  The  Tick  ought  to  be  placed 
in  a  large  apartment,  as  remote  from  the  reft  of  the 
htnily  as  poflible ;  he  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  ex- 
tremely clean,  and  fliould  have  frefh  air  frequently 
let  into  his  chamber;  whatever  comes  from  him  ihould 
be  immediately  removed,  his  linen  (hould  be  frequent- 
ly changed,  and  thofe  in  health  ought  to  avoid  all 
unnecefiary  communication  with  him. 

Any  one  who  is  apprehenfive  of  having  caught 
the  infe£lion,  ought  immediately  to  take  a  vomit,  and 
to  work  it  ofF  by  drinking  plentifully  of  camomile 
tea.  This  may  be  repeated  in  a  day  or  two,  if  the 
apprehenfions  ftill  continue^  or  any  unfavourable 
fymptoms  appear. 

The  perfon  ought  likewife  to  take  an  infulion  of 
the  bark  and  camomile  flowers  for  his  ordinary  drink ; 
and  before  he  goes  to  bed,  he  may  drink  an  Englifli 
pint  of  pretty  ftrong  negus,  or  a  few  glafies  of  gene- 
rous wine.  I  have  been  frequenriy  obliged  to  follow 
this  courfc  when  malignant  fevers  prevailed,  and 
have  likewife  recommended  it  to  others  with  conftant 
fuccefs. 

People  generally  fly  to  bleeding  and  purging  as 
antidotes  againft  infection ;  but  thefe  are  fo  far  from 
ftcuring  them,  that  they  often,  by  debilitating  the 
body,  increafe  the  danger. 

Thofe  who  wait  upon  the  fick  in  putrid  fevers, 
ought  always  to  have  a  piece  of  fpunge  or  a  hand- 
kerchief dipt  in  vinegar,  or  juice  ot  lemon,  to  fmell 
to  while  near  the  patient.  They  ought  likewife  to 
waih  their  bands,  and,  if  poflible,  to  change  their 
dotbcsj  before  they  go  into  company. 
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CHAP.    XXI. 

OF   THE  MILIARY   FEVER, 

^HIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  the  fmall  puftulcs 
^  or  bladders  which  appear  on  the  Ikin,  refcm- 
Uingt  io  ibape  and  fize,  the  feeds  of  millet.  The 
puftules  are  cither  red  or  whitej  and  fometimes  both 
are  mixed  together. 

The  whole  body  is  fometimes  covered  with  puf- 
tulesj  but  they  are  generally  more  numerous  where 
the  fweac  is  moft  abundant^  as  on  the  bread,  the 
backs  &€•  A  gentle  fweat,  or  moifture  on  the  (kin« 
greatly  promotes  the  eruption;  but  when  the  fkin 
is  dryji.  the  eruption  is  both  more  painful  and  dan- 
gerous. 

Sometimes  this  is  a  primary  diieafe ;  but  it  is  much 
oftener  only  a  fymptom  of  fome  other  nulady»  as  the 
rmall-pox,  meaOeSt  ardent,  putrid,  or  nervous  fever, 
&c.  In  all  thefe  ca(es  it  is  generally  the  effed  of  too 
hot  a  regimen  or  medicines. 

The  miliary  fever  chiefly  attacks  the  idle  and  the 
phlegmatic,  or  perfons  of  a  relaxed  habit.  The 
young  and  the  aged  are  more  liable  to  it  than  thole 
10  the  vigour  and  prime  of  life.  It  is  likewife  more 
incident  to  women  than  men,  efpecially  the  delics^e 
and  the  indolent,  who,  negleding  exercife,  keep 
continually  within  doors,  and  live  upon  weak  watery 
diet.  Such  females  are  extremely  liable  to  be  feized 
with  this  difeafc  in  childbed,  and  often  lofe  their  lives 
by  it« 

CAUSES,— The  miliary  fever  is  fometi^ics 
occafioned  by  violent  pajftlons  or  afTedions  of  the 
niiidi  as  ezcefllve  grief,  anxiety,  thoughcfulnels, 
&C.  It  may  like  wile  be  occafioned  by  exceflive 
wai^cfatng,   great  evacuations^    a  weak  wattry  diet, 
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rainy  fcafons,  eating  too  freely  of  cold,  crude,  unripe 
fruits,  as  plums,  cherries,  cucumbers,  melons,  &c. 
Impure  waters',  or  provifions  which  have  been  fpoiled 
by  rainy  feafons,  long  keeping,  &c.  may  likewife 
caufe  miliary  fevers.  They  may  alfo  be  occafioned 
by  the  ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation,  as 
tflues,  fetons,  ulcers,  the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  xA 
the  menftrual  flux  in  women,  &c. 

This  difeafe  in  childbed- women  is  fonrietimes  the 
cfieft  of  great  coftivenefi  during  pregnancy;  it  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  their  exceflivc  ufe  of  green 
iralh,  and  other  unwholefome  things,  in  which 
pregnant  women  are  too  apt  to  indulge^  But  \i% 
xnpft  general  caufc  is  indofehte.  Such  Women  as 
ie^d  a  fedentary  life,  efpecially  during  pregnancy, 
and  at  the  fame  time  live  grofsly,  can  hardly  efcape 
this  difeafe  in  childbed.  Hence  it  proves  extremely 
fetal  to  women  of  fafliion,  and  likewife  to  thofe 
women  in  manufafturing  towns,  who,  in  order  to 
aflift  their  hufbands,  fit  clofe  within  doors  for  almoft 
the  whole  of  their  time.  But  among  women  who 
arc  active  and  laborious,  who  live  in  the  country,  and 
ta.ke  fufficient  exercife  without  doors,  this  difeafe  is 
very  little  known. 

SYMPTOMS. When  this  is  a  primary  dif- 
eafe, it  makes  its  attack,  like  moft-  other  eruptive 
fevers,  with  a  flight  fliivering,  which  is  fuccecded 
by  heat,  lofs  of  ftrength,  faintiflinefs,  fighing,  a 
low  quick  pulfe,  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  great 
anxiety  and  oppreflion  of  the  breaft.-  The  patient 
is  reftlefs,  and  fometimes  delirious ;  the  tongue  ap- 
pears white,  and  the  hands  fl^ake,  with  often  a  burn- 
ipg  heat  in  the  palms;  and  in  childbed- women  the 
milk  generally  goes  away,  and  tht  other  difchaiges 

ftop.  ^  '   • 

.  The  patient  feels  an  itching  or  pricking  pain  un- 
der the  (kin,  after  which  innumerable  fmall  puflnilcs 
©fa  red  or  white  colour  begin  to  appear*     Upbft 

this 
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this  the  fymftoms  generally  abate,  the  pulfe  becomes 
more  full  arid  foft,  the  (kin  grows  moifter,  and  the 
Iwcat,  as  the  diftafc  advances,  begins  to  have  a  pt^ 
culiar  fcetid  fmell ;  the  great  load  on  the  breaft,  and 
opprcffion  of  the  fpirits,  generally  go  ofF,  and  the 
cuftomary  evacuations  gradually  return.  About  the 
fixth  or  fevcnth  day  from  the  eruption,  the  puftlififi 
begin  to  dry  and  fall  off,  which  occafions  a  very  dif- 
agreeable  itchtnttin  the  flcin.     • 

It  is  impoffibic  to  afcertain  the  exa6t  time  when  the 
puftules  will  either  appear  or  go  off.  They  gencrallj^ 
come  out  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  the  erup- 
tion is  critical  J  but,  when  fymptomatical,  they  may 
appear  at  any  time  of  the  difeafe. 

Sometimes  the  puftules  appear  and  vanifh  by  turns* 
When  that  is  the  cafe,  there  is  always  danger ;  but 
when  they  go  in  all  of  a  fudden,  and  do  not  appear 
again,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

In  childbed-women  the  puftules  are  commonly  at 
firft  filled  with  clear  water,  afterwards  they  grow  yel- 
lowilh.  Somerimes  they  are  interfperfed  with  puftules 
of  a  red  colour.  When  thefc  only  appear  the  difeafe 
goes  by  the  name  of  a  ra/k. 

REGIMEN. In  all  eruptive  fevers  of  what- 
ever kind,  the  chief  point  is  to  prevent  the  fudden 
diiappearing  of  the  puftules,  and  to  promote  their 
maturation.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  muft  be 
kept  in  fuch  a  temperature,  as  neither  to  pufti  out 
the  eruption  too  faft,  nor  to  caufe  it  to  retreat  pre- 
maturely. The  diet  and  drink  ought  therefor^  to  be 
in  a  moderate  degree  nourilhing  and  cordial ; .  but 
ceither  ftrong  nor  heating.  The  patient's  chamber 
ought  neither  to  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold ;  and  he 
ihould  not  be  too  much  covered  with  clothes.  Above 
ally,  the  mind  is  to,  be  kepceafy  and  cheerful.  .  No- 
cMng  {o  certainly  makes  an  eruption  go  in  as  fear,  or 
the  apprehenfion  of  danger. 

-    Tht 
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Tht  food  muft  be  weak  chicken  broth  with  bread, 
pinado^  iago^  or  groat-gruel,  &c.  to  a  gill  of  which 
may  be  added  a  fpoonful  or  two  of  wine»  as  the 
patient's  ftrength  requires,  with  a  few  grains  of  fait 
and  a  little  fugar.  Good  apples  roafted  or  boiledj 
with  other  ripe  fruits  of  an  opexiing  cooling  nature^ 
may  be  eaten. 

The  drink  may  be  fuited  to  the  (late  of  the  padent's 
ftrength  and  fpirits.*  If  thefe  be  prcttv  high,  .the 
drink  ought  to  be  weaki  as  water-g]:uel>  buii*teij 
or  the  decodtion  mentioned  below  *• 

When  the  padent's  fpirits  are  low,  and  the  erup- 
tion does  not  rife  fuificiendy,  his  drink  mult  be  a 
little  more  generous  -,  as  wine-whey,  or  fmall  negusj 
Iharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and 
made  ftronger  or  weaker  as  circumftaaces  nuy 
require. 

Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  approaches  towards  a 
putrid  nature,  in  which  cafe  the  padent's  ftrength 
muft  be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  joined  with 
^  acids  i  and,  if  the  degree  of  putrefcence  be  great,  the 
Peruvian  bark  muft  be  adminiftered.  If  the  head  be 
much  afFe(fled,  the  body  muft  be  kept  open  by  emol- 
lient clyfters  j-. 

MEDI- 

*  Take  two  ounces  of  the  fiiavingt  of  hartfhorn^  ao  J  the  £une 
qatntity  of  farfaparilla,  boil  them  in  two  Engliih  quarts  of  water. 
To  the  firsuned  decodion  add  a  little  white  fogar,  and  let  die 
padent  uke  it  for  his  ordinary  drink. 

f  In  the  commircium  litirarium  for  the  jtkt  173  c*  we  have  the 
hiftory  of  an  epidemical  miliary  fever,  which  raged  at  Stralbnrgh 
In  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January;  fron 
which  we  learn  the  neceffity  of  a  temperate  regimen  in  thb  na» 
lady,  and  likewife  that  phyfidans  are  not  always  the  firft  who 
difcover  the  proper  treatment  of  difeafes.  «  liiifl  fever  made 
terrible  havock  even  among  men  of  robuft  conftitutions,  and  all 
medicine  proved  in  vain.  They  were  (irized  b  an  infUai  witk 
ihivering,  yawning,  flretching,  and  pains  in  the  back,  facceadai 
by  a  moft  intenfe  heat ;  at  the  fame  time  there  waa-  a  great  loft 
91  ftrength  and  appetite.    On  the  feventh  or  ninth  day  the  miliary 
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MEDICINE.~If  the  food  and  drink  be  propcriy 
regulated,  there  will  belitde  occafion  for  medicine  in 
this  difeafe.  Should  the  eruption  however  not  rik, 
or  the  (pirits  flag,  it  will  not  only  be  neceflary  to  fup- 
port  the  patient  with  cordials,  but  likewife  to  apply 
bliftering  plafters.  The  moil:  proper  cordial,  in  dus 
cafe,  is  good  wine,  which  may  either  be  taken  in  the 
patient's  food  or  drink ;  and  if  there  be  figns  of  pu* 
trefcence,  the  bark  and  acids  may  be  mixed  with  wiae» 
as  direAed  in  the  putrid  fever. 

Some  recommend  bliftering  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  this  difeafe ;  and  where  Nature  flags,  and 
the  eruption  comes  and  goes,  it  may  be  necelTary  to 
keep  up  a  ftimulus,  by  a  continual  fucceflion  of  fnurll 
bliftering  plafters;  but  we  would  not  recommend 
above  one  at  a  time.  If  however  the  pulfe  ihould 
link  remarkably,  the  puftules  fall  in,  and  the  head  be 
aflrdled,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  apply  feverai  bliftering 
plafters  to  (he  moft  fenfible  pares,  as  the  infide  of  the 
legs  and  thighs,  &c. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceflary  in  this  difeafe,  and 
fometimes  it  does  much  hurt,  as  it  weakens  the  pa- 
tient, and  deprelfes  his  fpirits.  It  is  therefore  never 
to  be  attempted  unlefs  by  the  advice  of  a  phyficiaa. 
We  mention  this,  becaufc  it  has  been  cuftomary  to 
treat  this  difeafe  in  childbed-women  by  plentiful 
bleeding,  and  other  evacuations,  as  if  it  were  highly 
inflammatory.      But  this  prafticc  is  generally  very 

eroptioas  appeared^  or  fpots  like  flea.bices,  with  great  anxiety^  a 
delirium»  reHleflhefs^  ar.d  tofling  in  bed.  Bleeding  was  fatal. 
WiiUe  matters  were  in  this  unhappy  fituation,  a  midwife,  of  her 
own  accordf  gave  to  a  patient,  in  the  height  of  the  difeaie,  a 
ciyiler  of  rain  water  and  butter  without  (a!t«  and  for  his  ordinary 
drink  a  quart  of  fpring  water,  half  a  pint  of  generous  wine,  the 
jojce.of  a  lemon,  and  iix  ounces  of  the  whitcll  iugar,  gently  boiled 
till  a  fcnm  arofe,  and  this  with  great  iuccefs ;  for  the  belly  was 
laonloolened,  the  grievous  fymptoins  vaniflied,  and  the  patient  was 
leflored  lo  his  (etdtt,  aad  fnatched  from  the  jaws  of  death.''  This 
pr^6kt  WIS  imitated  by  others  with  the  like  happy  cfir^ts. 

P  unfafe. 
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unfafe.  Patients  in  this  ficuation  bear  evacuations 
very  ill.  And  indeed  the  difcafe  feems  often  to  be . 
tnohe  of  a  putrid  than  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

Though  this  fever  is  often  occafioned  in  child-bed- 
women  by  too  hot  a  regimen,  yet  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  leave  that  off  allof  a  fudden,  and  have  recourfe 
to  a  very  cool  regimen,  and  large  evacuations.  We 
have  reafon  to  believe,  that  fupporting  the  patient's 
fpkits,  and  promoting  the  natural  evacuations,  is  here 
much  fafer  than  to  have  recourfe  to  artificial  ones,  as 
theie,  by  finking  the  fpirits,  feldom  fail  to  increafe 
the  dianger. 

If  the  difeafc  proves  tedious,  or  the  recovery  flow, 
W€  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may 
either  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  infufcd  in  wine  or 
water,  as  the  patient  inclines. 

The  miliary  fever,  like  other  eruptive  difcafes,  re- 
quires gentle  purging,  which  fliould  not  be  neglefted, 
as  ibon  as  the  fever  is  gone  ofF,  and  the  patient's 
ftrength  will  permit. 

To  prevent  this  difcafe,  a  pure  dry  air,  fufficient 
exercife,  and  wholefomc  food,  are  neccflary.  Preg- 
nant women  fhould  guard  againft  coftivenefs,  and 
take  daily  as  much  excrcife  as  they  can  bear,  avoid- 
ing all  green  trafhy  fruits,  and  other  unwholefome 
things;  and  when  in  child- bed,  they  ought  (lri£ily 
to  obferve  a  cool  regimen. 


CHAP.    XXII. 

OF  THE  REMITTING  FEVER. 

npHIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  a  remiflion  of 

^    the  fymptoms,  which  happens  fome times  fooner, 

and  fometimcs  la^r,  but  generally  before  the  eighth 

^y.     The   rcmiifion  is  commonly  preceded  by  a 

gentle 
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jgende  fweat,  after  which  the  patient  feems  greatly 
jrelieyed^  but  in  a  few  hours  the  fever  returns.  Thefc 
remiflions  return  at  very  irregular  periods,  and  arc 
ibmerinies  of  longer,  fometimes  of  fliorter  duration  2  * 
the  nearer  however  that  the  fever  approaches  to  a  re- 
gular intermittent,  the  danger  is  the  lefs. 

CAUSES.-— Remitting  fevers  prevail  in  low 
snarlhy* countries  abounding  with  wood  and  ftagna^- 
ing  water  i  but  they  prove  mod  fatal  in  places  where 
great  heat  and  moifture  are  combined,  as  in  fbmc 
parts  of  Africa,  the  province  of  Bengal  in  the  Eaft 
indies,  &c,  where  remitting  fevers  are  generally  of 
a  putrid  kind,  and  prove  very  fatal.  They  are  moft 
{rtquent  in  clofe  calm  weather,  efpecially  after  rainy 
icatons,  great  inundations,  or  the  like*  No  age,  fex, 
or  (:on(Utution  is  exempted  from  the  attack  qf  this 
fever ;  but  it  chiefly  feizes  perfons  of  a  relaxed  habit, 
who  live  in  low  dirty  habitations,  breathe  an  impure 
fiagnating  air,  take  little  exercife,  and  ufc  unwhole- 
foroe  diet. 

SYMPTOMS.^ The   firft   fymptoms  of  this 

fever,  arc  generally  yawning,  ftrctching,  pain,  and 
giddinefs  in  the  head,  with  alternate  fits  ot  heat  and 
cold.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  affcded  with  a  deli- 
rium at  the  very  firft  attack.  There  is  a  pain,  and 
Ibmetimes  a  fwelling,  about  the  region  of  the  ftomach, 
die  tongue  is  white,  the  eyes  and  (kin  frequendy 
appear  yellow,  and  the  patient  is  often  afHided  with 
bilious  vomitings.  The  pulfe  is  fomecin^es  4  littlp 
hard,  but  feldom  full,  and  the  blood,  when  let,  rarely 
Ihcws  any  figns  of  inBammation.  Some  patients  are 
exceedingly  coftive,  and  others  are  afflicted  with  4 
very  troublefome  loofenefs. 

It  is  impoffible  to  defcribc  all  the  fymptoms  of 
jthis  dileafe,  as  they  vary  according  to  the  fituation, 
the  fcafon  of  the  year,  and  the  conftitution  of  the 
fxitient.  They  may  likewife  be  greatly  changed  by 
Ithe  method  of  treatment,  and  by  many  other  cir- 

P  2  ciimftances 
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tumftanccs  too  tedious  to  mention.  SometJmiJs 
the  bilious  fymptoms  predominate,  fometimes  the 
nervous,  and  at  other  times  the  putrid.  Nor  is  it  at 
■all  uncommon  to  find  a  fucceffion  of  each  of  thefe,  or 
icven  a  complication  of  them  at  the  fame  time,  in  the 
fame  pcrfon. 

REGIMEN.— The  regimen  muft  be  adapted 
to  the  prevailing  fymptoms.  When  there  arc  any 
figns  of  inflammation,  the  diet  muft  be  fknder,  and 
'the  drink  weak  and  diluting.  But  when  nervous  or 
putrid  fymptoms  prevail,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  fup- 
port  the  patient  with  food  and  liquors  of  a  more 
generous  nature,  fuch  as  are  recommended  in  the 
immediately  preceding  fevers.  We  muU:  however 
be  very  cautions  in  the  ufe  of  things  of  a  heating 
-quality,  as  this  fevtr  is  frequently  changed  into  a 
continual  by  an  hot  regimen,  and  improper  medi- 
cines. 

Whatever  the  fymptoms  are,  the  patient  ought  to 
be  kept  cool,  quiet,  and  clean.  His  apartment,  if 
poflible,  Ihould  be  large  and  frequently  ventilated 
by  letting  in  frefli  air  at  the  doors  and  windows.  It 
ought  likewife  to  be  fprinklcd  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
kmon,  or  the  like.  His  linen,  bcd-clorties,  &c. 
fliould  be  frequently  changed,  and  all  his  excrements 
•immediately  removed.  Though  thcfe  things  have 
been  recommended  before,  we  think  it  neceflkry  to 
repeat  them  here,  as  they  are  of  more  importance  to 
the  fick  than  pradtitioiiers  arc  apt  to  imagine  *. 

MEDI- 

*  The  iBgenioas  Dr.  Lind^  of  Windfor,  in  his  ifittig;iira]  di/Ter* 
tation  concerning  the  putrid  remitting  fever  of  BengaJ,  iias  tke  fol- 
'  lowing  obfervauoa :  "  Indiiiia,  lodices,  ac  ftragula^  faepiut  font 
mutanda,  ac  aeri  exponenda ;  fxccs  fordcfque  quam  primam  re* 
'inovendze  oportei  etiam  ut  loca  quibus  segri  decumbent  fint  falabrim 
et  aceto  conrperfa ;  deniqae  ut  xgris  cura  quanta  maxima  profpi- 
ciatur.  Conpcrtum  ego  habeo,  medicum  bsec  iedulo  obfenrantMa* 
quique  ea  exequi  potell,  muko  magis  segris  profuturnm,  quam  nif* 
dicym  peritiorem  hiiTc  commodisi  deftitatum.'* 

•"  Tht 
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MEDICINE.-— In  order  to  cure  this  fever,  wc 
mud  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  a  regular  incermiflion. 
This  intention  may  be  promoted  by  bleeding,  if 
there  be  any  (Igns  of  inflammation ;  but  when'  that 
is  not  the  caie,  bleeding  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
attempted,  as  it  will  weaken  the  patient,  and  prolong 
the  difcafe.  A  vomit  however  will  feldom  be  im- 
proper, and  is  generally  of  great  fervice.  Twenty 
or  thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  will  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe  very  well ;  but,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  we 
would  rather  recommend  a  grain  or  two  of  tartar 
emetic,  with  five  or  fix  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  to  be 
made  into  a  draught,  and  given  for  a  vomit.  This 
may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  at  proper  intervals,  if 
the  ficknefs  or  naufca  continues. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  open  either  by  clyfters 
or  gentle  laxatives,  as  weak  infufions  of  fenna  and 
manna,  ftnall  dofcs  of  the  lenitive  eledtuary,  cream 
of  tartar,  tamarinds,  ftcwed  prunes,  or  the  like; 
but  all  ftrong  or  draltic  purgatives  are  to  be  carefully 
avoided.  ^ 

By  this  courfe  the  fever  in  a  few  days  may  generally 
be  brought  to  a  pretty  regular  or  diftinfl:  intermif- 
fion,  in  which  cafe  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be  admi- 
nidered,  and  it  will  feldom  fail  to  perfedt  the  cure» 
It  is  needlefs  here  to  repeat  the  methods  of  giving  the 
bark,  as  we  have  already  had  occafion  frequently  to 
mention  them. 

The  mod  likely  way  to  avoid  this  fever  is  to  ufe  f 
wholefbme  or  nourifhing  diet,  to  pay  the  moft 
fcrupulous  attention  to  ckanlincfs,  to  keep  the  body 

<'  The  patient's  (hirt,  bed-clothes,  and  bedding,  ought  fre* 
^oently  to  be  changed,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  and  all  his  excre* 
ineiits  immediately  removed ;  the  bed-chamber  fhould  be  well  ven- 
jcUated,  and  freqoenily  fprinkled  with  vinegar ;  in  fhort,  every  at- 
tepdon  fhould  be  paid  to  the  patient.  I  can  affirm,  that  a  phyfician 
who  putt  tkefe  in  pradltce  will  mach  oftencr  fucceed  thin  one 
who  if  evf a  more  ikilfol>  bnt  has  not  opportunity  of  iiiing  thefr 

P  3  warm. 
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warni>  to  take  ^fufficicnt  excrcife,  and  in  hot  cotin^ 
tries  to  avoid  damp  fituations,  night  air,  evening 
dews,  and  the  like.  In  countries  where  it  is  endemical, 
the  beft  preventive  medicine  which  we  can  recommend 
is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either  be  chewed,  or 
infufed  ih  brandy  or  wine,  &c.  Some  recommend 
fmoaking  tobacco  as  very  beneficial  in  marlhy  coun- 
tries, both  for  the  prevention  of  this  and  intermitdng 
fevers. 


CHAP.    XXIIL 

OF    THE    SMALL-POX. 

^HIS  difeafe,  which  originally  came  from  Arabia, 
'^  is  now  become  fo  general,  that  very  few  efcape 
it  at  one  time  of  life  or  another.  It  is  a  moft  contagious 
malady ;  and  has  for  many  years  proved  the  fcourge 
of  Europe. 

The  fmall-pox  generally  appear  towards  the 
fpring.  They  are  very  frequent  in  fummer,  lefs  (6 
in  autumn,  and  Icaft  of  all  in  winter.  Children  arc 
mod  liable  to  this  difeafe;  and  thofe  whofe  food 
is  unwholefome,  who  want  proper  exercifc,  and 
abound  with  grofs  humours,  run  the  greateft  hazaitl 
from  it. 

The  difeafe  is  diftinguilhcd  into  the  diftinft  and 
confluent  kind;  the  latter  of  which  is  always  at* 
tended  with  danger.  There  arc  like  wife  other  dif- 
tinftions  of  the  fmall-pox;   as  the  cryftalline,    the 

bloody,  &c. 

CAUSES. The  fmall-pox  is  commonly  caught 

by  infeftion.  Since  the  difeafe  was  firft  brought 
into  Europe,  the  infedion  has  never  been  wholly 
cxtinguilhcd,  nor  have  any  proper  methods,  as  faf 

as 
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»6  I  know^  been  taken  for  that  purpofe  -,  fo  that  now. 
it  has  become  in  a  manner  conftitutional.  Children 
who  have  over-heated  themfelvcs  by  running,  wreft- 
ling,  &c.  or  adulcs  after  a  debauch,  are  moft  apt  ta 
be  feized  with  the  imall-pox. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  is   fo   generally 

known,  that  a  minute  defcription  of  it  is  unne- 
ceflfary.  Children  commonly  look  a  little  dull,  feem 
liftlefs  and  drowfy  for  a  few  days  before  the  more 
violent  fymptoms  of  the  fmall-pox  appear.  They 
are  likewife  more  inclined  to  drink  th^n  ufual,  have^ 
little  appetite  for  folid  food,  complain  of  wearinefs, 
and,  upon  taking  excrcifc,  are  apt  to  fweat* 
Thefc  are  fucceeded  by  flight  fits  of  cold  and  heat 
in  turns,  which,  as  the  time  of  the  eruption  ap- 
proaches, become  more  violent,  and  are  accompanied 
with  pains  of  the  head  and  loins,  vomiting,  &c. 
The  pulfc  is  quick,  with  a  great  heat  of  the 
ikin,  and  reftleflfnefs.  When  the  patient  drops  afleep,. 
he  wakes  in  a  kind  of  horror,  with  a  fudden  ftart, 
which  is  a  very  common  fymptom  of  the  approaching 
eruption;  as  are  alfo  con vulfion- fits  in  very  young 
children. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  time  of 
fickening,  the  fmall-pox  generally  begin  to  appear; 
ibmetimes  indeed  they  appear  fooner,  but  that  is  no 
&vourablc  fymptom.  At  firft  they  very  nearly  re- 
ibmble  flea-bites,  and  are  foonefl:  difcovered  on  the 
£ice,  arms,  and  breafl:. 

The  mofl  favourable  fymptoms  are  a  flow  erup- 
tion, and  an  abatement  of  the  fever  as  foon  as  the  - 
puftules  appear.  In  a  mild  difl:in6l  kind  of  fmall- 
pox  the  pufl:ules  fcldom  appear  before  the  fourth 
day  from  the  time  of  fickening,  and  they  generally 
keep  coming  out  gradually  for  feveral  days  after. 
Puftules  which  are  diftindb,  with  a  florid  red  bafls, 
aad  which  fill  with  thick  purulent  matter,  firft  of  a, 

P  4  whitifh. 
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whitilb,  and  afterwards  of  a  ycUowilh  colour,  arc  tb«? 
bcft.     . 

A  livid  brown  colour  of  the  puftules  is  an  unfa* 
^ourablc  fymptom ;  as  alfo  when  they  are  fmall  and 
flat,  with  black  fpccks  in  the  middle.  Puftules 
n^hich  contain  a  thin  watery  ichor  are  very  bad.  A 
great  number  of  pox  on  the  face  is  always  attended 
with  danger.  It  is  likcwife  a  very  bad  fign  when 
thpy  run  into  one  another. 

It  is  a  moft  unfavourable  fymptom  when  petechiac^ 
or  purple,  brown,  or  black  fpots  are  interfperfed 
among  the  puftules.  Thcfe  are  figns  of  a  putrid 
diffolution  of  the  blood,  and  fhew  the  danger  to 
be  very  great.  Bloody  ftools  or  urine,  with  a 
fwelled  belly,  are  bad  fymptoms ;  as  is  alfo  a  con- 
tinual ftrangury.  Pale  urine  and  a  violent  throb- 
bing of  the  arteries  of  the  neck  are  figns  of  an  ap- 
proaching delirium,  or  of  convulfion-fits.  When 
the  face  does  not  fwell,  or  falls  before  the  pox  come 
to  maturity,  it  is  very  unfavourable.  If  the  face 
begins  to  fall  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  hands  and  feet  begin  to  fwell, 
the  patient  generally  docs  well ;  but  when  ihefe  do 
not  fucceed  to  each  other,  there  is  reafon  to  appre- 
hend danger.  When  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a 
brown  cruft,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom.  Cold 
fhivcring  fits  coming  on  at  the  height  of  the  dif- 
cafe  arc  likewifc  unfavourable.  Grinding  of  the 
teeth,  wln|^  it  proceeds  from  an  affeftion  of  the 
nervous  fyftem,  is  a  bad  fign;  but  fometimcs  it 
is  occafioncd  by  worms,  or  a  difordered  fto- 
mach, 

REGIMEN, When  t4ie  firft  fymptoms  of  the 

fmall-pox  appear,  people  are  ready  to  be  alarmed» 
and  ouen  fly  to  the  ufc  of  medicine,  to  the  great 
danger  cf  the  patient's  life.  I  have  known  chil- 
dren, to  appeafc  the  anxiety  of  their  parents,  bled, 

bUftcrcd, 
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Wititrcd,  and  purged,  during  the  fever  which  pre* 
ceded  the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  to  fuch  a  de* 
gree,  that  Nature  was  not  only  difturbcd  in  her 
operation,  but  rendered  unable  to  fupport  the 
puftules  after  they  were  out;  fo  that  the  patient, 
ethaufted  by  mere  evacuations,  funk  under  the 
difcafe. 

When  conviilfions  appear,  they  give  a  dreadful 
alarm.  Immediately  feme  noftrum  is  applied,  as 
if  this  were  a  primary  difeafe ;  whereas  it  is  only  a 
fymptom,  and  far  from  being  an  unfavourable  one, 
of  the  approaching  eruption.  As  the  fits  generally 
go  off  before  the  aftual  appearance  of  the  fmalU 
pox,  it  is  attributed  to  the  medicine,  which  by 
this  means  acquires  a  reputation  without  any 
merit  *. 

All  that  is,  generally  fpcaking,  neceflary  during 
the  eruptive  fever,  is  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and 
cafy,  allowing  him  to  drink  freely  of  fomc  weak 
diluting  liquors  i  as  balm-tea,  barley-water,  clear 
whey,  gruels,  &c.  He  (hould  not  be  confined  to 
bed,  but  (hould  fit  up  as  much  as  he  is  able,  and 
ihoukl  have  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  bathed  in 
lukewarm  water.  His  food  ought  to  be  very  light  j 
and  he  (hould  be  as  little  diflurbed  with  company  as 
pofllble. 

Much  mifchief  is  done  at  this  period  by  confining 
the  patient  too  foon  to  his  bed,  and  plying  him  with 
warm  cordials  or  fudorific  medicines.  E»ery  thing 
that  heats  and  infiames  the  blood  increafes  the  fe* 
vcr,  and  pufhes  out  the  puftules  prematurely.     This 

*  Convuliioniics  are  no  doubt  very  alarming,  but  their  efTeQs 
are  often  falutary.  They  feem  to  be  one  of  ttie  means  made  ufe- 
of  by  Nature  for  breaking  the  forceof  a  fever.  1  have  always 
db§eTrcd  the  fever  abated^  and  fometimes  quite  removed*  after  one 
or  more  convnlfionfits.  This  readily  accounts  for  convulfions 
Mng  a  fairoarable  fymptom  in  the  ftvcr  which  precedes  the 
eruption  of  the  fmfalKpox,  as  every  thing  chat  mitigates  this  fever 
leifeBi  the  eruption. 

has 
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ha5  numberlefs  ill  efFeds.  It  not  only  incrcafcs  the 
number  of  puftules,  but  likewife  tends  to  make  them 
run  into  one  another ;  and  when  they  have  been  pufhed 
out  with  too  great  violence,  they  generally  fall  in  be- 
fore they  come  to  maturity. 

The  good  women,  as  foon  as  they  fee  the  (maU* 
pox  begin  to  appear,  commonly  ply  their  tender 
charge  with  cordials,  faffron,  and  marigold*  teas, 
wine,  punch,  and  even  brandy  itfclf.  All  thefe  arc 
given  with  a  view,  as  they  term  it,  to  throw  out  the 
eruption  from  the  heart.  This,  like  moft  other 
popular  miftakes,  is  the  abufe  of  a  very  juft  obferva- 
tion,  that  when  there  is  a  moifture  on  the  Jkifiy  the  poK 
rijfi  better y  and  the  patient  is  eafter^  than  when  it  conti^ 
nues  dry  and  parched.  But  that  is  no  reafon  for  forcing 
the  patient  into  a  fweat.  Sweating  never  relieves 
vnk&  where  it  comes  Jpontaneoufly,  or  is  the  cffeft  of 
drinking  weak  diluting  liquors. 

Children  arc  often  fo  pecvifti,  that  they  will  not 
lie  a-bcd  without  a  nurfe  conftantly  by  them.  In- 
dulging them  in  this,  we  have  reafon  to  believe, 
has  many  bad  cfFeAs  both  upon  the  nurfe  and  child. 
Even  the  natural  beat  of  the  nurfe  cannot  fail^  to 
augment  the  fever  of  the  child ;  but  if  fhe  too  proves 
feveriih,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  the  danger  mud  be 
increafed  *• 

Laying  feveral  children  who  have  the  fmall-pox 

^  in  the  fame  bed  has  many  ill  confcquences.     They 

, ought  if  poflible  never  to  be  in  the  fame  chamber»> 

as  the  perfpiracion,    the   heat>   the   fmell,   &c.   all 

lend  to  augment  the  fever,   and  to   heighten   the 

*  I  have  known  a  nurfe,  who  had  the  fmalUpox  before*  fo  in- 
le£led  by  lying  conftandy  a-bed  with  a  child  in  a  bad  kind  o£ 
iinall-poxt  that  fhe  had  not  only  a  great  number  of  puftnles 
which  broke  out  all  over  her  body,  but  afterwards  a '  madignaiK 
lever  which  terminated  in  a  number  of  impofthnmes  or  boils* 
and  from  which  fhe  narrowly  efcaped  with  her  life.  We  roentt^ik^ 
this  to  put  others  upon  their  guard  agaioft  the  danger  of  this  trira** 
lent  infet^ion. 

difeale. 
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difcafe.  It  is  common  among  the  poor  to  fee  two  or 
three  children  lying  in  the  fame  bed,  with  fuch  a  load 
of  puftules  that  even  their  fkins  ftick  together.  One 
can  hardly  view  a  fcene  of  this  kind  without  being 
fickened  by  the  fight.  But  how  muft  the  effluvia 
affcft  the  poor  patients,  many  of  whom  perilh  by  this 
ofagc  *. 

A  very  dirty  cuftom  prevails  among  the  lowef 
clafs  of  people,  of  allowing  children  in  the  fmall- 
pox  to  keep  on  the  fame  linen  during  the  whole  period 
of  that  loathfome  difeafe.  This  is  done  left  they 
fliould  catch  cold ;  but  it  has  many  ill  confcquences. 
The  linen  becomes  hard  by  the  moifture  which  it 
abforbs,  and  frets  the  tender  (km.  It  like  wife 
occafions  a  bad  fmell,  which  is  very  pernicious  both 
to  the  patient  and  thofe  about  him ;  befides,  the  filth 
and  foixles  which  adhere  to  the  linen  being  reforbed, 
or  taken  up  again  into  the  body,  greatly  augment 
the  difeafe. 

A  patient  fliould  not  be  fuffered  to  be  dirty  in 
an  internal  difeafe,  far  lefs  in  the  fmall-pox.  Cu- 
taneous diforders  are  often  occafioned  by  naftinefs 
alone,  and  are  always  incrcafed  by  it.  Were  the 
patient's  linen  to  be  changed  every  day,  it  would 
greatly  refrcfli  him.  Care  indeed  is  to  be  taken 
that  the  linen  be  thoroughly  dry.  It  ought  like- 
wife  to  be  put  on  when  the  patient  is  moft 
cooL 


*  Tliis  obfervation  is  likewife  applicable  to  hofpitals,   work* 

heufn,  &c.  where  numbers  of  children  happen  to  have  the  fmall* 

fox  at  the  fame  time.     I  have  feen  above  forty  children  cooped 

up  io  one  apartment  all  the  while  they  had  this  difeafe,  without 

say  of  them  being  admitted  to  breathe  the  frelh  air.     No  one  caa 

Be  at  a  lofs  to  fee  the  impropriety  of  fuch  condud.     It  ought  to 

be  a  rule  not  only  in  hofpitals  for  the  fmall-pox*  but  likewife  for 

#cker  difeaiett  that  no  patient  (hoald  be  withm  fight  or  hearing  of 

another.    Thii  u  a  matter  to  which  too  little  regard  it  paid,    la 

flMDrfl  hofpitals  and  infirmaries,  the  fick,  the  dying,  and  the  dead^ 

Mrt  often  to  be  feen  in  the  iame  apartment* 

4  So 
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So  ftrOng  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  thb  countryi 
notwichftanding  all  that  has  been  faid  againft  the 
hot  regimen  in  the  fmalUpox^  that  numbers  ftiU 
fall  a  facrifice  to  that  error.  I  have  fecu  poor 
women  travelling  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  car- 
rying their  children  along  with  them  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  and  have  frequently  obferved  others  begging 
by  the  way-fide  with  infants  in  their  arms  covered 
with  the  puftules ;  yet  I  could  never  learn  that  one 
of  thcfe  children  died  by  this  fort  of  treatment. 
This  is  certainly  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  fafety,  at 
lea  ft,  of  expofing  patients  in  the  fmall-pox  to  the 
open  air.  There  can  be  no  reafon  however  for  ex- 
pofing them  to  public  view.  It  is  now  very  com- 
mon in  the  environs  of  great  towns  to  meet  patients 
in  the  fmall-pox  on  the  public  walks.  This  prac- 
tice, however  well  it  may  fuit  the  purpofes  of 
bcafting  inoculators,  is  dangerous  to  the  citizens, 
and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  humanity  and  foun4 
policy. 

The  food  in  this  difcafe  ought  to  be  very  light,  and 
of  a  cooling  nature,  as  panado,  or  bread  boiled  with 
equal  quantities  of  milk  and  water,  good  apples 
roaftcd  or  boiled  with  milk,  and  fweetened  with  a 
little  fugar  or  fuch  like. 

The  drink  may  be  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water, 
clear  fwcet  whey,  barley-water,  or  thin  gruel,  &c» 
After  the  pox  are  full,  butter-milk,  being  of  aq^ 
opening  and  cleanfing  nature,  is  a  very  proper 
drink. 

MEDICINE. This  difeafe  is  generally  di- 
vided into  four  different  periods,  viz.  the  fever 
which  precedes  the  eruption,  the  eruption  itfclf,  the 
fuppuration  or  maturation  of  the  puftules,  and  the  fc- 
condary  fever. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  little  more  i» 
neccflary  during  the  primary  fever  than  to  keep  the 
patient  cool  and  q^aiet,   allowing  him  to  drmk  di- 

^.  luting 
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luting  liquors^  and  bathing  his  feet  frequently  In 
warm  water.  Though  this  be  generally  the  fafcft 
courfc  that  can  be  taken  with  infants,  yet  adults,  of 
a  ftrong  conftitution  and  plethoric  habit,  fometimes 
require  bleeding.  When  a  full  pulfe,  a  dry  fkin, 
and  other  fymptoms  of^  inflammation  render  this 
operation  neceffary,  it  ought  to  be  performed ;  but, 
unlefs  thefe  fymptoms  arc  urgent,  it  is  fafer  to  let  ic 
alone ;  if  the  body  is  bound,  emollient  clyfters  may 
be  thrown  in. 

If  there  is  a  great  naufea  or  inclination  to  vomit, 
weak  camomile  tea  or  lukewarm  water  may  be  drank, 
in  order  to  clearife  the  ftomach.  At  the  beginning  of 
afever.  Nature  generally  attempts  a  difcharge,  either 
upwards  or  downwards,  which,  if  promoted  by  gentle 
means,  would  tend  greatly  to  abate  the  violence  of  the 
difeafe. 

Though  every  method  is  to  be  taken  during  the 
primary  fever,  by  a  cool  regimen,  &c.  to  prtveiit 
too  great  an  erupdonj  yet  after  the  puftuks  have 
made  their  appearance,  our  bufinefs  is  to  promote 
the  fuppuration,  by  diluting  drink,  light  food,  and, 
if  Nature  fcems  to  flag,  by  generous  cordials. 
When  a  low  creeping  pulfe,  faintiflinefs,  and  great 
loft  of  ftrength,  render  cordials  necefl!ary,  we  would 
recommend  good  wine,  which  may  be  made  into 
negus,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  fharp- 
encd  with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  cur- 
rants, or  the  like.  Wine- whey,  Iharpened  as 
above,  is  likewife  a  proper  drink  in  this  cafe; 
great  care  however  muft  be  taken  not  to  over- 
heat the  patient  by  any  of  thefe  things.  This, 
inftead  of  promoting,  would  retard  the  erup- 
tion. 

The  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox  is  often  prevented 
by  the  violence  of  the  fever-;  in  this  cafe  the  cool 
regimen  is  ftriftly  to  be  obfcrved.  The  paricnt's 
-chamber  muft  not  only  be  kept  coolj  but  he  ought 

likewife 
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likewife  frequently  to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  CO 
be  lightly  covered  with  clothes  while  in  it, 

Exccflive  rcftleflhefs  often  prevents  the  rifing  and 
filling  of  the  fmall-pox.  When  this  happens,  gentle 
opiates  are  neccffary.  Thcfe  however  ought  always 
Co  be  adminiftered  with  a  fparing  hand.  To  an  infant, 
a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given 
every  five  or  fix  hours  till  it  has  the  defircd  cflTcft.  An 
adult  will  require  a  table-ipoonful  in  order  to  anfwer 
the  feme  purpofe.  » 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a  ftrangury>  or 
fupprcflion  of  urine,  which  often  happens  in  the 
fmall-pox,  he  (hould  be  frequently  taken  out  of  bed^ 
and,  if  he  be  able,  fiiould  walk  acrofs  the  rooqi 
with  his  feet  bare.  When  he  cannot  do  this,  he 
may  be  frequently  fet  ori  his  knees  in  bed,  and 
fhould  endeavour  to  pafs  his  urine  as  often  as  he  can* 
When  thcfe  do  not  fucceed,  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the 
fweet  fpirits  of  nitre  may  be  occafionally  mixed  with 
his  drink.  Nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the 
patient,  or  is  more  beneficial  in  the  fmall-pox,  than  a 
plentiful  difcharge  of  urine. 

If  the  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry  and 
chapped,  it  ought  frequently  to  be  wafhed,  and  the 
throat  gargled  with  water  and  honey,  Iharpened  \vith 
a  litde  vinegar  or  currant  jelly* 

During  the  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  frequently 
bappens  that  the  patient  is  eight  or  ten  days  with- 
out a  fi:ool.  This  not  only  tends  to  heat  and  in- 
flame the  blood,  but  the  faeces,  by  lodging  fo  long 
in  the  body,  become  acrid,  and  even  putrid  j  from 
whence  bad  conicqucnccs  muft  enfuc.  It  will  there* 
fore  be  proper,  when  the  body  is  bound,  to  throw  an 
emollient  clyftcr  every  fccond  or  third  day  througji 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafc.  This  will  greatly  cool 
and  relieve. the  patient* 

When  petechia,  or  purple,  blacky  or  livid  fpots 
.appear  among  the  fmall-pox,    the  Peruvian  barjc 

muft 
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muft  ittimediately  be  adminiftercd  in  as  large  dofet 
as  the  paticnt*s  ftomach  can  bear.  For  a  child,  two 
drachnis  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  mixed  in 
three  ounces  of  common  water,  one  ounce  of  (imple 
cinnamon  water,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of 
orange  or  lemon.  This  may  be  (harpcned  with  the 
fpirits  of  vitriol,  and  a  table- fpoonfui  of  it  given 
every  hour.  If  it  be  given  to  an  adult  in  the  fame 
form,  he  may  take  at  lead  three  or  four  fpoonfuls 
every  hour.  This  medicine  ought  not  to  be  trifled 
with,  but  muft  be  adminiftercd  as  frequently  as 
the  ftomach  can  bear  it ;  in  which  cafe  it  will  often 
produce  very  happy  effefts.  I  have  frequently  feen 
the  petechias  difappear,  and  the  fmall-pox,  which 
had  a  very  threatening  afpeft,  rife  and  fill  with 
laudable  matter,  by  the  ufe  of  the  bark  and 
acids. 

The  patient's  drink  ought  likewife  in  this  cafe 
to  be  generous,  as  wine  or  ftrong  negus  acidulated 
with  fpirits  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  the  juice  of  lemon, 
jelly  of  currants,  or  fuch  like.  His  food  muft 
conGft  of  apples,  roafted  or  boiled,  preferved 
cherries,  plums,  and  other  fruits  of  an  acid 
nature. 

The  bark  and  acids  are  not  only  neceffary  when 
the  petechias  or  putrid  fymptoms  appear,  but  like- 
wife  in  the  lymphatic  or  cryftaliine  fmall-pox, 
where  the  matter  is  thin,  and  not  duly  prepared. 
The  Peruvian  bark  feems  to  poftefs  a  fingular 
power  of  aftifting  Nature  in  preparing  laudable 
pus,  or  what  is  called  good  matter;  confequently 
it  muft  be  beneficial  both  in  this  and  other  difeaies, 
where  the  crifis  depends  on  a  fuppuration.  I  have 
<rften  obfcrved  where  the  fmall-pox  were  flat,  and 
the  matter  contained  in  them  quite  clear  and  tranf- 
parent,  and  where  at  firft  they  had  the  appearance 
of  running  into  one  another,  that  the  Peruvian  bark, 
acidulaped  as  above,    changed  the  colour  and  coii« 

fiftenci? 
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^fiftexice  of  the  matter^  and  produced  the  mod  happy 

tSc&s. 

When  the  eruption  fubfidcs  fuddcnly,  or,  as  the 
good  women  term  it,  when  the  fmall-pox  j9rike  in^ 
before  they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  the  danger  is 
.very  great.  In  this  cafe  bliftcring-plaftcrs  muft  be 
immediately  applied  to  the  wrifts  and  ancles,  and  the 
patient's  fpirits  fupported  with  cordials. 

Sometimes  bleeding  has  a  furprizing  efieft  in 
raifing  the  puftulcs  after  they  have  fubfidedj  but  it 
requires  (kill  to  know  when  this  is  proper,  or  to  what 
length  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Sharp  cataplafhis 
fhowever  may  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  hands,  as 
.  they  tend  to  promote  the  fwelling  ot  thefe  parts,  and 
by  that  means  to  draw  the  humours  towards  the  ex- 
tremities. 

The  moft  dangerous  period  of  this  difeafe  is  what 

-we  call  the  fecondary  fever.    This  generally  comes  on 

^when  the  fmall-pox  begin  to  blacken,  or  turn  on  the 

facci  and  moft  of  thofe  who  die  of  the  fmall-pox  are 

■carried  off  by  this  fever. 

Nature  generally  attempts,  at  the  turn  of  the 
fmall-pox,  to  relieve  the  patient  by  loofc  ftools.  Her 
endeavours  this  way  are  by  no  means  to  be  counter- 
acted, but  promoted,  and  the  patient  at  the  fame  time 
-fupported  by  food  and  drink  of  a  nourifhing  and  cor-. 
dial  nature. 

If  at  the  approach  of  the  fecondary  fever,  the 
.pulfe  be  very  quick,  hard,  and  ftrong,  the  heat 
intenfe,  and  the  breathing  laborious,  with  other 
fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft,  the 
patient  muft  immediately  be  bled.  The  quantity 
.of  blood  to  be  let  muft  be  regulated  by  the  patient's 
iftrength,  age,  and  the  urgency  of  the  fymp- 
toms. 

But  in  the  fecondary  fever,  if  the  patient  be 
flintifh,  the  puftules  become  fuddcnly  pale,  and 
if  there  be  great  coidncfs  of  the  extremities,  bliftcr- 
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ing  plaftcrs  muft  be  applied,  and  the  patient  muft  be 
fuppoited  with  generous  cordials.  Wine  and  even 
fpirits  have  fomecimes  been  given  in  fuch  cafes  with 
amazing  fuccefs. 

As  the  fccondary  fever  is  in  great  meafure,  if  not 
wholly,  owing  to  the  abforption  of  the  matter,  it 
would  fccm  highly  confonant  to  reafon,  that  the  puf- 
tules,  as  foon  as  they  come  to  maturity,  fhould  be 
opened.  This  is  every  day  pradlifed  in  other  phleg- 
mons which  tend  to  fuppuration ;  and  there  feems  to 
be  no  caufe  why  it  (hould  be  Icfs  proper  here.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  by  this 
means  the  fecondary  fever  might  always  be  leffcned, 
and  often  wholly  prevented. 

The  puftulcs  (hould  be  opened  when  they  begin  to 
turn  of  a  yellow  colour.  Very  little  art  is  neceflary 
for  this  operation.  They  may  either  be  opened  with 
a  lancet  or  a  needle,  and  the  matter  abforbed  by  2I 
little  dry  lint.  As  the  puftules  are  generally  firft  ripe 
on  the  face,  it  will  je  proper  to  begin  with  opening 
thefe,  and  the  others  in  courfc  as  they  become 
ripe.  The  puftules  generally  fill  again,  a  fecond  or 
even  a  third  time;  for  which  caufe  the  operation 
muft  be  repeated,  or  rather  continued  as  long  as 
there  is  any  confidcrable  appearance  of  matter  in  the 
puftules. 

We  have  reafon  to  believe  that  this  operation,  rati- 
onal as  it  is,  has  been  neglected  from  a  piece  of  mif- 
taken  tendernefs  in  parents.      They  believe  that  it 
xnuft  give  great  pain  to  the  poor  child ;  and  therefore 
ivould  rather  fee  it  die  than  have  it  thus  tortured. 
This  notion  however  is  entirely  without  foundation. 
I  have  frequently  opened  the  puftules  when  the  patient 
did  not  fee  me,  without  his  being  in  the  leaft  fenfiblc 
of  it;  but  fuppofe  it  were  attended  with  a  little  pain, 
that  is  nothing  in  comparifbn  to  the  advantages  which 
^  from  it* 

Q^  Opening 
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Opening  the  puftules  not  only  prevents  the  re- 
forption  of  the  matter  into  the  blood,  but  Hkewife 
takes  of?  the  tenfion  of  the  flcin,  and  by  that 
means  greatly  relieves  the  patient.  It  likewife 
tends  to  prevent  the  pitting,  which  is  a  matter  of 
no  fmall  importance.  Acrid  matter  by  lodging  long 
in  the  puftules,  cannot  fail  to  corrode  the  tender  flcin ; 
by  which  many  a  handfome  face  becomes  fo  de- 
formed as  hardly  to  bear  a  refemblance  to  the  human 
figure  *. 

It  is  generally  neceffary,  after  the  fmall-pox  arc 
gone  offy  to  purge  the  patient.  If  however  the 
body  has  been  open  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  difcafe,  or  if  butter  milk  and  other  things  of 
an  opening  nature  have  been  drank  freely  after 
the  height  of  the  fmall-pox,  purging  becomes 
lefs  neceffary;  but  it  ought  never  wholly  to  be 
neglefted. 

For  very  young  children,  an  infufion  of  fenna 
and  prunes,  with  a  little  rhubarb,  may  be  fweet- 
cned  with  coarfe  fugar,  and  given  in  fmall  quanti- 
ties till  it  operates.  Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced 
muft  take  medicines  of  a  (harper  nature.  For  ex- 
ample, a  child  of  five  or  fix  years  of  age  may  take 
eight  or  ten  grains  of  fine  rhubarb  in  powder  over- 
night, and  the  fame  quantity  of  jalap  in  powder 
next  morning.  This  may  be  wrought  ofi^  with 
frcfh  broth  or  watcr-grucl,  and  may  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  five  or  fix  days  intervening  be- 
tween each  dofe.      For  children  further  advanced, 

•  Though  this  operation  can  never  do  harm*  yet  it  if  only 
neceiTary  when  the  patient  has  a  great  load  of  fmall-pox,  or  when 
the  matter  which  they  contain  is  of  fo  thin  and  acrid  a  natsre^ 
that  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  bad  Confeqaences  from  its  beiag 
too  quickly  relorbed^  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs  of  circubdog 
httmours. 

and 
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and  adults,  the  dofc  mud  be  increaled  in  proportioa 
to  the  age  and  confticution  *. 

When  impofthumes  happen  after  the  fmall-pox, 
which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  they  muft  be  brought  to 
fuppuration  as  foon  as  poflible,  by  means  of  ripening 
poultices  i  and  when  they  have  been  opened,  or  have 
broke  of  their  own  accord,  the  patient  muft  be  purged. 
The  Peruvian  bark  and  a  milk  diet  will  likewifc  be 
ufeful  in  this  cafe. 

When  a  cough,  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  other 
fymptoms  of  a  confumption,  fucceed  to  the  fmall- 
pox,  the  patient  muft  be  fcnt  to  a  place  where  the 
air  is  good,  and  put  upon  a  courfe  of  afTes  milk» 
with  fuch  exercife  as  he  can  bear.  For  further  di* 
reftions  in  this  cafe,  fee  the  article  Con/ump^ 
4ions. 

OF    INOCULATION. 

Though  no  difeafe,  after  it  is  formed,  baffles  the 
powers  of  medicine  more  effedually  than  the  fmall- 
pox,  yet  more  may  be  done  before- hand  to  render 
this  clifeafe  favourable  than  any  one  we  know,  as 
almoft  all  the  danger*  from  it  may  be  prevented  by 
inoculation.  This  falutary  invention  has  been  known 
in  Europe  above  half  a  century;  but,  like  moft 
other  ufeful  difcovcries,  it  has  till  of  late  made  buc 
flow  progrefs.  It  muft  however  be  acknowledged,  to 
the  honour  of  this  country,  that  inoculation  has  met 
with  a  more  favourable  reception  here,  than  among 
any  of  our  neighbours.  It  is  ftill  however  far  from 
being  general,  which  we  have  reafon  to  fear  will  be 
the  cafe,  as  long  as  the  practice  continues  in  the  hands 
'rf  the  faculty. 

*  I  hare  of  late  been  accaftomed,  after  the  fmall-poxt  to  give 
te»  two,  three^  four»  or  five  grains  of  calomel*  according  to  the 
tp  of  the  patient,  over  night,  and  to  work  it  off  next  mombg 
ftiih  a  faittble  dofe  of  jalap.  Or  the  jalap  and  calomel  may  be 
%ixed  together*  and  giren  in  the  morning. 

Q^a  No 
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No  difcovcry  can  be  of  general  utility,  while  the 
praftice  of  it  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Had 
the  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  been  introduced  as 
a  fiifliion,  and  not  as  a  medical  difcovery,  or  had  it 
been  praftifed  by  the  fame  kind  of  operators  here,  as 
it  is  in  thofe  countries  from  whence  we  learned  it,  it 
bad  long  ago  been  univerfal.  The  fears,  the  jealou- 
fies,  the  prejudices,  and  the  oppofite  intercfts  of  the 
faculty,  are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  moft  efFeftual 
obftaclcs  to  the  progrefs  of  any  falutary  difcovery. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  praftice  of  inoculation  never  be- 
came in  any  meafure  general,  even  in  England,  till 
taken  up  by  men  not  bred  to  phyfic.  Thefe  have  not 
only  rendered  the  pradlice  more  extenfive,  but  like- 
wife  giore  fafe,  and  by  afting  under  lefs  reftraint  than 
the  regular  praftitioners,  have  taught  them  that  the 
patient's  greatcft  danger  arofe,  not  from  the  want  of 
care,  but  from  the  excefs  of  ir. 

They  know  very  litde  of  the  matter,  who  impute 
the  Ibccefs  of  modern  inoculators  to  any  fuperior 
Ikill,  cither  in  preparing  the  patient  or  communi- 
cating the  difcafc.  Some  of  them  indeed,  from  a 
fordid  dcfire  of  engroffing  the  whole  practice  to  them- 
felves,  pretend  to  have  extraordinary  fecrets  or  nof- 
trums  for  preparing  perfons  for  inoculation,  which 
never  fail  of  fuccefs.  But  this  is  only  a  pfetcnce  cal- 
culated to  blind  the  ignorant  and  inattentive.  Com- 
mon fcnfc  and  prudence  alone  are  fufficient  both  in  the 
choice  of  the  fiibjedl  and  management  of  the  opera- 
tion. Whoever  is  polfcffcd  ot'  thefe  may  perform  this 
office  for  his  children  whenever  he  finds  it  convenient, 
provided  they  be  in  a  good  lUte  of  health. 

This  fcntiment  is  not  the  refuk  of  theory,  but  of 
obfervation.  Though  few  phyficians  have  had  more 
opportunities  of  trying  inoculation  in  all  its  different 
forms,  fo  little  appears  to  me  to  depend  on  thofc, 
generally  reckoned  important  circumllances,  of  pre- 
paring the   body,   communicating  the  infcdlion   by 

this 
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this  or  the  other  method,  &c.  that  for  fcveral  years 
paft  I  have  perfuaded  the  parents  or  nurfes  to  per- 
form the  whole  themfclves,  and  have  found  that  me- 
thod followed  with  equal  fuccefs,  while  it  is  free  from 
many  inconveniences  that  attend  the  other  *. 

The  fmall-pox  may  be  communicated  in  a  great- 
variety  of  ways  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  fafety, 
and  fuccefs.  In  Turkey,  from  whence  we  learned 
the  praftice,  the  women  communicate  the  difcafc  to 
children,  by  opening  a  bit  of  the  (kin  with  a  needle, 
and  putting  into  the  wound  a  little  matter  taken 
from  a  ripe  puftule.  On  the  coaft  of  Barbary  they 
pafs  a  thread  wet  with  the  matter  through  the  fkin 
between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger;  and  in  fome  of 
the  dates  of  Barbary,  inoculation  is  performed  by 
rubbing  in  the  variolous  matter  between  the  thumb 
and  fore-finger,  or  on  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  pradlice  of  communicating  the  fmall-pox^  by 
rubbing,  the  variolous  matter  upon  the  fkin,  has 
been  long  known  in  many  parts  of  Afia  and  Europe 
as  well  as  in  Barbary,  and  has  generally  gone  by  the 
name  of  buying  tbejmdl-'pox. 

*  A  critical  (Ituacion^  too  often  to  he  mft  with,  firft  put  me 
opon  trying  this  method.  A  gentleman  who  had  loil  all  his 
children  except  one  fon  by  the  natural  finaIl-pox»  was  determined 
to  have  him  inoculated.  He  told  me  his  iniention,  and  deiired 
I  would  perfuade  the  mother  and  grandmother.  &c.  of  its  pro* 
priety.  But  that  was  impoffible.  They  were  not  to  be  per- 
fuaded, and  either  could  not  get  the  better  of  their  fearSf  or 
were  determined  againll  conviction.  It  was  always  a  point  with 
me  not  to  perform  the  operation  without  the  confent  of  the 
parties  concerned.  I  therefore  advifcd  the  father,  after  giving 
bis  fon  a  dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb,  to  go  to  a  patient  who  had  the 
fmall-pox  of  a  good  kind,  to  open  two  or  three  of  the  pu(luleS| 
uking  up  the  matter  with  a  little  cotton,  and  as  foon  as  he  came 
liCme  to  take  bis  fon  apart,  and  give  his  arm  a  flight  fcratcH 
with  a  pin,  afterwards  to  rub  the  place  well  with  the  cotton,  and 
uke  no  farther  notkeof  it.  Ail  this  he  pundually  performed; 
snd  at  the  afual  period  the  fmall-pox  made  their  appearance^ 
wbich  were  of  an  exceeding  good  kind,  and  fo  mild  as  not.  to 
confine  the  boy  an  hoar  to  his  bed.  None  of  the  other  relations 
knew  but  the  difeafe  had  come  in  the  natural  way,  till  the  boy 
was  well. 

0^3  The 
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The  prcfent  method  of  inocukting  in  Britain  is  to 
snake  two  or  three  flanting  incifions  in  the  arm,  fo 
fupcrficial  as  not  to  pierce  quite  through  the  lkin> 
vith  a  lancet  wet  with  frefti  matter  taken  from  a  ripe 
puftule  J  afterwards  the  wounds  are  clofcd  up,  and  left 
without  any  drefling.  Some  make  ufc  of  a  lancet 
covered  with  the  dry  matter ;  but  this  is  lefs  certain, 
:ind  ought  never  to  be  ufed  unlcfs  where  frefh  matter 
cannot  be  obtained :  when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  matter 
ought  to  be  moiftened  by  holding  the  lancet  for  fome 
rime  in  the  fleam  of  warm  water  *• 

Inde^  if  frefh  matter  be  applied  long  enough 
to  the  fkin,  there  is  no  occafion  for  any  wound  at 
all.  Let  a  bit  of  thread,  about  half  an  inch  long, 
wet  with  the  matter,  be  immediately  applied  to  the 
arm,  midway  between  the  fhouldcr  and  the  elbow, 
and  covered  with  a  piece  of  the  common  flicking 
plafttr,  and  kept  on  for  eight  or  ten  days.  This 
will  feldom  fail  to  communicate  the  difeafe.  We 
mention  this  method,  becaufe  many  people  arc 
afraid  of  a  wound ;  and  doubtlefs  the  more  eafily  the 
operation  can  be  performed,  it  has  the  greater  chance 
to  become  general.  Some  people  imagine,  that 
the  difcharge  from  a  wound  leflcns  the  eruption ;  but 
there  is  no  great  flrefs  to  be  laid  upon  this  notion  ; 
befides,  deep  wounds  often  ulcerate,  and  become 
troublefome. 

We  do  not  find  that  inoculation  is  at  all  confidered 
9S  a  medical  operation  in  thofe  countries  from  whence 
wc  learned  it.  In  Turkey  it  is  performed  by  the 
women,  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Brachmins  or 
pricfls.  In  this  country  the  cuftom  is  flill  in  its 
infancy;    we  make  no  doubt,  however,  but  it  will 

*  Mr.  Tronchin  communicates  this  difeafe  by  a  little  bit  of 
thread  dipt  in  the  matter,  which  be  covers  with  a  fmall  bliftering* 
plafter.  This  method  may  no  doubt  be  ufed  with  advantage  la 
thofe  cafes  where  the  patient  is  vtry  much  alarmed  at  the  fignt  of 
auiy  cutting  inftrument. 

foon 
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foon  become  fo  fiimiliari  that  parents  will  think  no 
more  of  inoculating  their  children^  than  at  prefent 
they  do  of  giving  them  a  purge. 

No  fet  of  men  have  it  fo  much  in  their  power  to 
render  the  prance  of  inoculation  general  as  the 
clergy,  the  grcateft  oppofition  to  it  ftill  arifing  from 
feme  fcruples  of  confcience,  which  they  alone  can 
remove.  I  would  recommend  it  to  them  not  only 
to  endeavour  to  remove  the  religious  objeftions 
which  weak  minds  may  have  to  this  falutary  prac- 
tice but  to  enjoin  it  as  a  duty,  and  to  point  out  the 
danger  of  negleding  to  make  ufe  of  a  mean  which 
Providence  has  put  in  our  power,  for  faving  the  lives 
of  our  offspring.  Surely  fuch  parents  as  wilfully  heg- 
left  the  means  of  faving  their  children's  lives,  are 
as  guilty  as  thofe  who  put  them  to  death.  I  wifh 
this  matter  were  duly  weighed.  No  one  is  more 
ready  to  make  allowance  for  human  weaknefs  and 
religious  prejudices ;  yet  I  cannot  help  recommend* 
ing  it,  in  the  warmeft  manner,  to  parents,  to  con- 
fider  how  great  an  injury  they  do  their  children,  by 
neglefting  to  give  them  this  difcafe  in  the  early  period 
of  life. 

The  numerous  advantages  arifing  from  the  inocu- 
lation of  the  fmall-pox  have  been  pretty  fully 
pointed  out  by  the  learned  Dr.  M'Kenzie,  in  his 
Hiftory  of  Health*.     To  thofe  mentioned  by  the 

Doftor 

*  «<  Many  and  great,"  fays  this  humane  author,  "  are  the  dan- 
gers attending  the  natural  infe£lion,  from  all  which  the  inoculation 
It  quite  feciire.  The  natural  infedion  may  invade  weak  or  diftem- 
pertd  bodies,  by  no  means  difpofed  for  its  kindly  reception.  It 
May  attack  them  at  a  feafon  of  the  year  either  violently  hot  or 
iAteniely  cold.  It  may  be  communicated  from  a  fort  of  fmall-pox 
impregnated  with  the  utmoft  virulence.  It  may  lay  hold  upon 
people  anezped^Iy,  when  a  dangerout  fort  is  imprudently  im- 
ported into  a  maritime  place.  It  may  furprife  us  foon  after 
cxeefici  committed  in  luxury,  intemperance,  or  lewdnefs.  It  may 
likewife  fcize  on  the  innocent  after  indifpenfable  watchiogt^  hard 

0^4  labour. 
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Doftor  we  (hall  only  add,  that  fuch  as  have  not  had 
the  fmall-pox  in  the  early  period  of  life  are  not 
only  rendered  unhappy,  but  likewife  in  a  great 
meafure  unfit  for  fuftaining  many  of  the  mod:  ufe- 
ful  and  important  offices.  Few  people  would  chufc 
even  to  hire  a  fervant  who  had  not  had  the  fmall- 
pox,  far  lefs  to  purchafe  a  flave,  who  had  the  chance 
of  dying  of  this  difeafe.  How  could  a  phyfician  or 
a  furgeon,  who  had  never  had  the  fmall-pox  himfeli^ 
attend  others  under  that  malady  ?  How  deplorable 
is  the  fituation  of  females,  who  arrive  at  mature  age 
without  having  had  the  fmall-pox!  A  woman  with 
child  feldom  furvives  this  difeafe :  and  if  an  infant 
happen  to  be  feized  with  the  fmall-pox  upon  the 

labour>  or  neceiTary  joumies.  And  U  it  a  trivial  advantage,  that 
^l  thefe  unhappy  circumflances  can  be  prevented  by  inoculation  J 
"By  inoculation  numbers  are  faved  from  deformity  as  well  as  from 
death.  In  the  natural  fmall-pox,  how  often  are  the  fineft  features^ 
and  the  moft  beautiful  complexions,  miferably  disfigured  ?  Whereat 
inoculation  rarely  leaves  any  ugly  marks  or  fears,  even  where  the 
number  of  pulluies  on  the  face  has  been  very  confiderable,  and 
the  fymptoms  by  no  means  favourable.  And  many  other  grieroos 
complaints  that  are  frequently  fubfequent  to  the  natural  fort, 
feldom  follow  the  artificial.  Does  not  inoculation  alfo  prevent 
thofe  inexpreflible  terrors  that  perpetually  harafs  perfons  who  ne- 
ver had  this  difeafe,  infomucb  that  when  the  fmall-pox  is  epide- 
mical, entire  villages  are  depopulated,  markets  ruined,  and  the 
face  of  diftrefs  fprcad  over  the  whole  country  ?  From  this  terror 
St  arifes,  that  juAice  is  frequently  pofljx)ned,  or  difconraged,  at 
ii^ffions  or  aflizes  where  the  fmall-pox  rages.  Witnefles  and 
juries  dare  not  appear  ;  and  by  reafon  of  the  neceflary  abfence  of 
fome  gentlemen,  our  honourable  and  ufeful  judges  are. not  at* 
tended  with  that  reverence  and  fplendour  due  to  their  office  and 
merit.  Does  not  inoculation,  in  like  manner,  prevent  our  brave 
failors  from  being  feizcrd  with  this  diifemper  on  (hipboard,  where 
they  muil  quickly  fprcad  the  infedion  among  fuch  of  the  crew 
who  never  had  it  before,  and  where  they  have  fcarce  any  chance 
to  efcape,  being  half  ftifled  with  the  clofenefs  of  their  cabins,  and 
but  very  indifferently  nurfed  ?  Ladly,  with  regard  tathe  foldiery, 
the  miferies  attending  thefe  poor  creatures,  when  atucked  by  the 
fmall-pox  on  a  march,  are  inconceivable,  without  attendance, 
without  lodgings,  without  any  accommodation  $  fo  that  one  of  three 
commonly  periihes," 

mother's 
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mother's  brcaft,  who  has  not  had  the  difeafe  herfelf, 
the  fcenc  muft  bcdiftrcfling!  If  fhc  continue  to  fuckle 
the  child,  it  is  at  the  peril  of  her  own  life ;  and  if  (he 
wean  it,  in  all  probability  it  will  perifh.  How  often 
is  the  affedlionate  mother  forced  to  leave  her  houfe, 
and  abandon  her  children,  at  the  very  time  when  her 
care  is  moft  neceflary  ?  Yet,  fliould  parental  affec- 
tion get  the  better  of  her  fears,  the  confequences 
would  often  prove  fatal.  I  have  known  the  tender 
mother  and  her  fucking  infant  laid  in  the  fame  grave, 
both  untimely  viftims  to  this  dreadful  malady.  But 
thefe  arc  fcenes  too  (hocking  even  to  mention. 
Let  parents  who  run  away  with  their  children  to 
avoid  the  fmall-pox,  or  who  refufe  to  inoculate 
them  in  infancy,  confider  to  what  deplorable  fitu- 
ations  they  may  be  reduced  by  this  millaken  tender- 
nefsl 

As  the  fmall-pox  is  now  become  an  epidemical  dif- 
eafe in  moft  parts  of  the  known  world,  no  other 
choice  remains  but  to  render  the  malady  as  mild  as 
poflible.  This  is  the  only  manner  of  extirpation  now 
left  in  our  power;  and  though  it  may  fcem  parodoxi- 
cal,  the  artificial  method  of  communicating  the  difeafe, 
could  it  be  rendered  univcrfal,  would  amount  to 
nearly  the  fame  thing  as  rooting  it  out.  It  is  a  mat- 
tcr  of  fmall  confcquence,  whether  a  difeafe  be  en- 
tirely extirpated,  or  rendered  fo  mild  as  neither  to 
deftroy  life  nor  hurt  the  conftitution ;  but  that  this 
may  be  done  by  inoculation,  does  not  now  admit  of  a 
doubt.  The  numbers  who  die  under  inoculation 
hardly  defcrvc  to  be  named.  In  the  natural  way, 
one  in  four  or  five  generally  dies;  but  by  inoculation 
not  one  of  a  thoufand.  Nay,  fome  can  boaft  of  hav- 
ing inoculated  ten  thoufand  without  the  lofs  of  a  finglc 
patient. 

I  have  often  wilhed  to  fee  fome  plan  eftablifhed 
for  rendering  this  falutary  practice  univerfal ;  but  am 
afraid  I  (ball  never  b^  fo  happy.    The  difficulties  in- 
deed 
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deed  are  many ;  yet  die  thing  is  by  no  means  imprac* 
ticable.  The  aim  is  great :  no  lefs  than  faving  the 
lives  of  one  fourth  part  of  mandind.  What  ought  not 
to  be  attempted  in  order  to  accomplifti  fo  deiirable  an 
end  ? 

The  firft  ftcp  towards  rendering  the  prafticc  univer- 
fal,  muft  be  to  remove  the  religious  prejudices  againft 
it*  This,  as  already  obferved,  can  only  be  done  by 
th^  clergy.  They  muft  not  only  recommend  it  as  a 
duty  to  others,  but  likewife  pradife  it  on  their  own 
children.  Example  will  ever  have  more  influence 
than  precept. 

The  next  thing  requifite  is  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  all.  For  this  purpofe  we  would  recommend  it 
to  the  Faculty  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poor 
gratis.  It  is  hard  that  fo  ufeful  a  part  of  mankind 
Ihould,  by  their  poverty,,  be  excluded  from  fuch  a 
^enefit. 

Should  this  fail,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  any 
State  to  render  the  pradice  general,  at  leaft  as  far 
as  their  dominion  extends.  We  do  not  mean  that  it 
ought  to  be  enforced  by  a  law.  The  beft  way  to 
promote  it  would  be  to  employ  a  fufficient  number 
of  operators  at  the  public  expence  to  inoculate  the 
children  of  the  poor.  This  would  only  be  necef- 
fary  till  the  praftice  became  general  j  afterwards 
curtom,  the  ftrongeft  of  all  laws,  would  oblige  every 
individual  to  inoculate  his  children  to  prevent  re- 
tiedions. 

It  may  be  objeded  to  this  fcheme,  that  the  poor 
would  refufc  to  employ  the  inoculators ;  this  difficulty 
is  cafily  removed.  A  fmall  premium  to  enable  mo- 
thers to  attend  their  children  while  under  the  difea(e> 
would  be  a  fufficient  inducement;  befides,  the  fucceis 
attending  the  operation  would  foon  banifli  all  objec- 
tions to  it.  Even  confiderations  of  profit  would  in- 
duce the  poor  to  embrace  this  plan.  They  often 
brin^  up  their  children  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve, 

and 
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and  when  they  come  to  be  ufeful>  they  are  fnatchcd 
away  by  this  malady,  to  the  great  lois  of  their  parent^ 
and  detriment  bf  the  public. 

The  Bririfli  \egiflature  has  of  late  years  fhewn  great 
attention  to  the  prcfervation  of  infant- lives,  by  Tup* 
porting  the  foundling-hofpital,  &c.  But  we  will  ven* 
ture  to  fay,  if  one  tenth-part  of  the  fums  laid  out  in 
fupporting  that  inditution,  had  been  bellowed  towards 
promoting  the  praftice  of  inoculation  of  the  fmall- 
pox  among  the  poor,  that  not  only  more  ufeful  lives 
had  been  faved,  but  the  pradlice,  ere  now,  rcn* 
dered  quite  univerfal  in  this  ifland.  It  is  not  to 
be  imagined  what  tffc6t  example  and  a  little  money 
will  have  upon  the  poor  i  yet,  if  left  to  thcmfclves, 
they  would  go  on  for  ever  in  the  old  way,  without 
thinking  of  any  improvement.  We  only  mean 
this  as  a  hint  to  the  humane  and  public- fpirited. 
Should  fuch  a  fchcme  be  approved,  a  proper  plan 
might  eafily  be  laid  down  for  the  execution  of 
It. 

But  as  public  plans  are  very  difficult  to  bring 
about,  and  often,  by  the  fclfifti  views  and  mifcon- 
duft  of  thofe  entrufted  with  the  execution  of  them, 
fail  of  anfwering  the  noble  purpofes  for  which  they 
were  defigned ;  we  (hall  therefore  point  out  fome 
other  method  by  which  the  benefits  of  inoculation  may 
be  extended  to  the  poor. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  inoculators  will  daily  be- 
come more  numerous.  We  would  therefore  have 
every  pari(h  in  Britain  to  allow  one  of  them  a  fmall; 
annual  falary  for  inoculating  all  the  children  of 
the  parifh  at  a  proper  age.  This  might  be  done 
at  a  very  trifling  expei\ce,  and  it  would  enable 
every  one  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  falutary  in- 
vention. 

Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  progrefs. 
of  inoculation.    The  one  is  a  wifh  to  put  the  evil  day 

far  off  as  pofllble.    This  is  a  principle  in  our  na- 
4  Wrc  J5 
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ture;  and  as  inoculation  feems  rather  to  be  andci* 
pating  a  future  evU,  it  is  no  wonder  mankind  are  fo 
averfe  to  it.  But  this  objcftion  is  fufficiently  anfwercd 
by  the  fuccefs.  Who  in  his  fcnfes  would  not  prefer 
a  leffcr  evil  to-day  to  a  greater  to-morrow,  provided 
they  were  equally  certain  ? 

The  other  obftacle  is  the  fear  of  refleftions. 
This  has  a  very  great  weight  with  the  bulk  of 
mankind.  Should  the  child  die,  they  think  the 
world  would  blame  them.  This  they  cannot  bear. 
Here  lies  the  difficulty;  and,  till  that  be  removed, 
inoculation  will  make  but  fmall  progrefs.  Nothing 
however  can  remove  it  but  cuftom.  Make  the 
praftice  fafhionable,  and  all  objections  will  foon 
vaniih.  It  is  faOiion  alone  that  has  led  the  mul- 
titude fince  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  will 
lead  them  to  the  end.  We  muft  therefore  call  upon 
the  more  enlightened  pajf  of  mankind  to  fct  a 
pattern  to  the  reft.  Their  example,  though  it  may 
for  fomc  time  meet  with  oppofition,  will  at  length 
prevail. 

I  am  aware  of  an  objeftion  to  this  praftice  from 
the  expcncc  with  which  it  may  be  attended:  this 
is  eafily  obviated.  We  do  not  mean  that  every 
parifh  ought  to  employ  a  Sutton  or  a  Dimfdale  as 
inoculators.  Thcfe  have  by  their  fuccefs  already 
recommended  thcmfclves  to  crowned  heads,  and 
are  beyond  the  vulgar  reach;  but  have  not  others 
an  equal  chance  to  fucceed?  They  certainly  have. 
Let  them  make  the  fame  trial,  and  the  difficulties 
will  foon  vanifli.  There  is  not  a  parifli,  and  hardly 
a  village  in  Britain,, deftitute  of  fome  perfon  who  can 
bleed.  But  this  is  a  far  more  difficult  operation,  and 
requires  both  more  (kill  and  dexterity  than  inocu- 
lation. 

The  perfons  to  whom  we  would  chiefly  recom- 
mend the  performance  of  this  operation  arc  the 
clergy.     Moft  of  them  know  ibmething  of  medi* 

cine* 
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tine.  Almoft  all  of  them  bleed,  and  can  order  a 
purge,  which  are  all  the  qualifications  ncccffary 
for  the  praftice  of  inoculation.  The  priefts  among 
the  Icfs  enlightened  Indians  perform  this  office,  and 
why  fhould  a  Chrillian  teacher  think  himfelf  above  it? 
Surely  the  bodies  of  men,  as  well  as  their  fouls,  merit 
a  part  of  the  pallor's  care ;  at  lead  the  grcateft  Teacher 
who  ever  appeared  among  men,  feems  to  have 
thought  fo. 

ShouM  all  other  methods  fail,  we  would  re- 
commend it  to  parents  to  perform  the  operation 
themfelves.  Let  them  take  any  method  of  com- 
xnunicating  the  difeafc  they  pleafcj  provided  the 
fubje^ts  be  healthy,  and  of  a  proper  age,  they 
will  feldom  fail  to  fucceed  to  their  wifh,  I  have 
known  many  inftanccs  even  of  mothers  performing 
the  operation,  and  never  fo  much  as  heard  of  one 
bad  confcquence.  A  plaiitcr  in  one  of  the  Weft 
India  iflands  is  faid  to  have  inoculated,  with  his 
own  hand,  in  one  year,  three  hundred  of  his  flaves, 
who,  notwithftanding  the  warmth  of  the  climate, 
and  other  unfavourable  circumftances,  all  did  well. 
Common  mechanics  have  often,  to  my  know- 
ledge,  performed  the  operation  with  as  good  fuc- 
cefs  as  phyficians.  We  do  not  however  mean  to 
diicourage  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power,  from 
employing  people  of  fkill  to  inoculate  their  chil-* 
dren,  and  attend  them  while  under  the  difcafe; 
hut  only  to  ftiew,  that  where  fuch  cannot  be  had, 
the  operation  ought  not  upon  that  account  to  be 
negleded. 

Inftead  of  multiplying  arguments  to  recommend 
this  pradiice,  I  fliall  juft  beg  leave  to  mention  the 
method  which  I  took  with  my  own  fon,  then  an  only 
child.  After  giving  him  two  gentle  purges,  I  ordered 
tic  nurfe  to  take  a  bit  of  thread  which  had  been  pre- 
*  Woufly  wet  with  frefh  matter  from  a  pock,  and  to  lay 
^Upon  his  arm,  covering  it  with  a  piece  of  fticking- 

plaftcr. 
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plaftcr.  This  remained  on  fix  or  fcven  days,  till  ic 
was  rubbed  off  by  accident.  At  the  ufual  time  the 
fmall-pox  made  their  appearance,  and  were  exceed- 
ingly favourable.  Surely  this,  which  is  all  that  is 
generally  neceflary,  may  be  done  without  any  (kill  in 
medicine. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  on  this  fubjeft  bc- 
caufe  the  benefits  of  inoculation  cannot  be  extended 
to  focicty  by  any  other  means  than  making  the 
pradicc  general.  While  it  is  confined  to  a  few, 
it  muft  prove  hurtful  to  the  whole.  By  means  of 
it  the  contagion  is  fpread,  and  is  communicated  to 
many  who  might  otherwife  never  have  had  the  dif- 
cafe.  Accordingly  it  is  found  that  nearly  the  fame 
number  die  of  the  fmall-pox  now  as  before  inocula- 
tion was  introduced ;  and  this  important  difcovcry^ 
by  which  alone  more  lives  might  be  faved  than  by  all 
the  endeavours  of  the  Faculty,  is  in  a  great  meafurc 
loft  by  its  benefits  not  being  extended  to  the  whole 
community  ♦. 

The  fpring  and  autumn  have  been  ufually  reckoned 
the  moft  proper  feafons  for  inoculation,  on  account 
of  the  weather  being  then  moft  temperate;  but  it 
ought  to  be  confidercd  that  thefe  are  generally  the 
moft  unhealthy  feafons  of  the  whole  year.  Un- 
doubtedly the  beft  preparation  for  the  difeafc  is  a 
previous  good  ftate  of  health.  I  have  always  obfcrv- 
cd  that  children  in  particular  are  more  fickly  towards 
the  end  of  fpring  and  autumn  than  at  any  other  tin>c 
of  tiie  year.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  cool  air,  I  would  propofe  winter  as  the 
moft  proper  fcafon  for  inoculation ;  though,  on  every 
other  confideration,  the  fpring  would  feem  to  be  pre- 
ferable. 

^  By  a  well-Iaid  plan  for  extending  inoculation,  mcye  lives 
inighc  be  faved  at  a  fmall  expence,  than  are  at  prefent  pmerved 
by  all  the  hofpicals  in  England,  which  cod  the  public  fuch  an 
amazing  fum* 

The 
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The  moft  proper  age  for  inoculation  is  between  three 
and  five.  Many  approve  of  inoculating  on  the  breaft, 
and  where  no  circumftances  forbid  this  practice,  I 
have  no  objcdlion  to  it.  Children,  however,  are  more 
liable  to  convulfions  at  this  time  than  afterwards ;  bc- 
fides,  the  anxiety  of  the  mother  or  nurfe,  fhould  the 
child  be  in  danger,  would  not  fail  to  heighten  it  by 
fpoiling  the  milk. 

Children  who  have  conftitutional  difeafes,  mufl: 
neverthekfs  be  inoculated.  It  will  often  mend 
the  habit  of  body;  but  ought  to  be  performed 
at  a  time  when  they  are  moft  healthy.  Accidental 
difeafes  (hould  always  be  removed  before  inocula- 
tion. 

It  is  generally  thought  neccdliry  to  regulate  the  diet 
for  fome  time  before  the  difeafe  be  communicated. 
In  children,  however,  great  alteration  in  diet  is  fel- 
dom  neceflary,  their  food  being  commonly  of  the 
moft  fimplc  and  wholcfome  kind,  as  milk,  water  pap, 
weak  broths,  bread,  light  pudding,  mild  roots,  and 
■white  meats. 

But  children  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a  richer 
diet,  who  are  of  a  grofs  habit,  or  abound  with  bad 
humours,  ought  to  be  put  upon  a  fpare  diet  before 
they  are  inoculated.  Their  food  fhould  be  of  a  light 
cooling  nature,  and  their  drink  whey,  butter-milk, 
and  fuch  like. 

We  would  recommend  no  other  medicinal  pre- 
paration but  two  or  three  mild  purges,  which  ought 
to  be  fuited  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  pa- 
tient. The  fuccefs  of  inoculators  does  not  depend 
on  the  preparation  of  their  patients,  but  on  their 
management  of  them  while  under  the  difeafe.  Their 
conftant  care  is  to  keep  them  cool,  and  their  bodies 
gently  open,  by  which  means  the  fever  is  kept 
low,  and  the  eruption  gready  Icffened.  The  dan- 
ger is  feldom  great  when  the  puftules  are  few ;  and 
their  number  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  /ever 

which 
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iR^hich  precedes  and  attends  the  eruption.  Hence  the 
chief  fecret  of  inoculation  confifts  in  regulating  the 
eruptive  fever,  which  generally  may  be  kept  fufficicntly 
low  by  the  methods  mentioned  above. 

The  regimen  during  the  difeafe  is  in  all  refpeds 
the  fame  as  under  the  natural-fmall-pox.  The  pa- 
tient muft  be  kept  cool,  his  diet  fhould  be  light, 
and  his  drink  weak  and  diluting,  &c.  Should  any 
bad  fymptoms  appear,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe, 
they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  Arefted  in 
the  natural  fmall-pox.  Purging  is  not  lefs  ne- 
ceffary  after  the  fmall-pox  by  inoculation  than  in 
the  natural  way,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
negledted. 


CHAP.    XXIV. 

OF    THE   MEASLES. 

nrHE  meafles  appeared  in  Europe  about  the  fame 
-"-  time  with  the  fmall-pox,  and  have  a  great  af- 
finity to  that  difeafe.  They  both  came  from  the  fame 
quarter  of  the  world,  are  both  infedious,  and  feldom 
attack  the  fame  perfon  more  than  once.  The  meafles 
are  moft  common  in  the  fpring  fcafon,  and  generally 
difappear  in  fummer.  The  difeafe  itfclG  when  pro- 
perly managed,  ieldom  proves  fatal ;  but  its  conie- 
quences  arc  often  very  troublefome. 

CAUSE. This  difeafe,  like  the  fmall-pox,  pro- 
ceeds from  infcdion,  and  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous 
according  to  the  confticution  of  the  patient,  the  fealbn 
of  the  year,  the  climate,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. The  meafles,   like  other  fc. 

vers,    are  preceded   by   alternate   fits  of  heat  and 
cold,    with  fickncfs,    and  lofs   of  appetite.      The 

9  tongue 
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r  is  white,  but  generally  moift.  There  is  a 
cough,  a  heavinefs  of  the  head  and  eyes, 
nds,  and  a  running  at  the  nofe.  Some- 
indeed  the  cough  does  not  come  before  the 
an  has  appeared.  There  is  an  inflammation 
cat  in  the  eyes,  accompanied  with  a  defluxion 
urp  rheum,  and  great  acutene&  of  fenfation^ 
It  they  cannot  bear  the  light  without  pain, 
cyc-jids  frequently  fwell  fo  as  to  occadon 
\cb. .  The  patient  generally  complains  of  his 
I  and  a  vomiting  or  loofenefs  often  precedes 
updon.  The  ftools  in  children  are  commonly 
Ih ;  they  complain  of  an  itching  of  the  ikin> 
re  remarkably  peevifh.  Bleeding  at  the  nofe 
nmon,  both  before  and  in  t^e  progrefs  of  the 


>•   :j 


due  the  fourth  day,  fmall  fpots,  refembling 
ites,  appear^  firft  upon  the  face,  then  upon 
eaft,  and  afterwards  on  the  extremities :  thefe 
)e  diilinguifhed  from  the  fmall-pox  by  their 
ly  rifmg  above  the  Ikin.  The  fever,  coughs 
ifiiculty  of  breathing,  inftead  of  being  removed 
I  eruption,  as  in  the  fmall  pox,  are  rather  in^ 
d  s  but  the  vomiting  generally  ceafes. 
out  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the  time  of 
ling,  the  meafles  begin  to  turn  pale  on  the 
and  afterwards  upon  the  body;  fo  that  by  the 
day  they  entirely  difappear.  The  fever,  how- 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  often  continue,  efpe- 
if  the  parient  has  been  kept  upon  too  hot  a  re- 
I.  Petechias,  or  purple  fpots,  may  likewifc  be 
oned  by  this  error, 

nolent  loofenefs  fometimes  fucceeds  the  meafles ; 
lich  cafe  the  patient's  life  is  in  imminent 
r. 

;h  as  die  of  the  meafles  generally  expire  about 
nth  day  from  the  invafion,  and  art  commonly 

R  carried 
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carried  off  by  a  pcripncumony,  or  inSammatibn  of  th( 
lungs. 

The  moft  favourable  fymptoms  arc  a  moderatt 
loofenefs^  a  motfl  fkin,  and  a  plentiful  difcbai^  of 
urine. 

When  the  eruption  fuddenly  falls  in,  and  the 
patient  is  feizcd  with  a  delirium,  he  is  in  the  greateft 
danger.  If  the  meafles  turn  too  foon  of  a  pale  co- 
lour>  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  aHb 
great  weaknefs,  vomiting,  rcftlcffnefs,  and  difficulty 
of  fwallowing.  Purple  or  black  fpots  appearh^ 
among  the  meafles  are  very  unfavourable.  When 
a  continual  cough,  with  hoarfenefs,  fuccceds  tiie  dif- 
caie,  there  is  reafon  to  fufped  an  approaching  con* 
fumption  of  the  lungs.  ja^ 

Our  bufinefs  in  this  difeafc  is  to  aflift  Nature,  by 
proper  cordials,  in  throwing  out  the  eruption,  if 
her  efforts  be  too  languid;  but  when  they  arc  too 
violent  they  muft  be  rcftrained  by  evacuations,  and 
cool  diluting  liquors,  &c.  We  ought  likcwifc  to 
endeavour  to  appeafc  the  moft  urgent  fymptoms, 
as  the  cough,  reftlcflhcfs,  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. 

REGIMEN. The  cool  regimen  is  ncccflary 

here  as  well  as  in  the  fmall-pox.  The  food  too  muft 
be  light,  and  the  drink  diluting.  Acids  however 
do  not  anfwer  (o  well  in  the  meafles  as  in  the 
fmall-pox,  as  they  tend  to  exafperate  the  cough. 
Small- beer  likewife,  though  a  good  drink  in  the 
fmall-pox,  is  here  improper.  The  moft  fuitablc 
liquors  arc  decoftions  of  liquorice  with  marfti-mat- 
low  roots  and  farfaparilla,  infufions  of  linfeed  or  of 
the  flowers  of  elder,  balm-tea,  clarified  whey,  barley- 
water,  and  fuch  like.  Thefe,  if  the  patient  be  cof« 
rive,  may  be  fwcctened  with  honey ;  or  if  that  ihould 
difagree  with  the  ftomach,  a  little  manna  may  occa- 
fionally  be  added  to  them. 

MEDI- 
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MEDICINE.— ^Thc  mcafles  being  an  inflam- 
matory difcafc,  without  any  critical  difchargc  of  mat- 
ter, as  in  the  fmall-pox,  bleeding  is  commonly  nccef- 
lary,  cfpccially  when  the  fever  runs  high,  with  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  and  great  opprcflion  of  the  breafl:. 
But  if  the  difeafe  be  of  a  mild  kind,  bleeding  may  be 
oniitted  *. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water  both  tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  fever, 
and  to  promote  the  eruption. 

The  patient  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  vomiting. 
When  there  is  a  tendency  this  way,  it  ought  to  be 
promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  weak  ca- 
momile-tea. 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublefome,  with  drynefs 
of  the  throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  patient 
may  hold  his  head  over  the  fteam  of  warm  water,  and 
draw  the  fteam  into  his  lungs. 

He  may  likewifc  lick  a  little  fpermaceti  and  fugar- 
candy  pounded  together;  or  take  now  and  then  a 
iboonful  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  with  fugar-candy 
cfiflblved  in  it.  Thcfc  will  foften  the  throat,  and  re- 
lieve the  tickling  cough. 

If  at  the  turn  of  the  difeafe  the  fever  affumes  new 
vigour,  and  there  appears  great  danger  of  fufFocation, 
the  patient  muft  be  bled  according  to  his  flrength, 
and  bliftering-plaftcrs  applied,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
the  load  from  being  thrown  on  the  lungs,  where,  if 
an  inflammation  fhould  fix  itfelf,  the  patient's  life  will 
be  in  imminent  danger. 

In  cafe  the  mcafles  fhould  fuddenly  difappear,  it 
will  be  neceflfary  to  purfue  the  fame^method  which 
wc  have  recommended  when  the  fmall-pox  recede. 
The  patient  muft  be  fupported  with  wine  and  cor- 
4ials.      Bliftering-plafters  muft   be  applied  to  the 

*  I  do  not  know  any  difeafe  wherein  bleeding  is  more  necefTary 
fiaua  in  the  meafles,  efpecially  when  the  fever  ram  high :  in  this 
cafe  I  havie  aJways  foand  it  relieve  the  patient. 
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legs  and  arms,  and  the  body  rubbed  all  over  with  warnj 
flannels.  Warm  poultices  may  like  wife  be  applied  to 
the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands. 

When  purple  or  black  fpots  appear,  the  patient's  * 
drink  fhould  be  Iharpened  with  fpirits  of  vitriol;  and 
if  the  putrid  fymproms  increafe,  the  Peruvian  bark 
muft  be  adminiftercd  in  the  fame  manner  as  dircfted 
in  the  fmall-pox. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceflary,  but  Ihould  never 
be  given  except  in  cafes  of  extreme  reftleflhefs,  a 
violent  loofenefs,  or  when  the  cough  is  very  troublc- 
fome.  For  children,  the  fyrup  of  poppies  is  fuffi- 
cient.  A  tea-fpoonful  or  two  may  be  occaGonally 
given,  according  to  the  patient's  age,  or  the  violence 
of  the  fymptoms. 

After  the  meafles  are  gone  ofF,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  purged.  This  may  be  condufted  in  the  feme 
manner  as  direfted  in  the  fmall  pox. 

If  a  violent  loofenefs  fuccecds  the  meafles,  it  may 
be  checked  by  taking  for  fomc  days  a  gentle  dofe  of 
rhubarb  in  the  morning,  and  an  opiate  over  night; 
but  if  thcfe  do  not  remove  it,  bleeding  will  feldom 
fail  to  have  that  efFcft. 

Patients  recovering  after  the  meafles  fliould  be 
careful  what  they  cat  or  drink.  Their  food  for  fomc 
time  ought  to  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
their  drink  diluting,  and  rather  of^an  opening  na- 
ture, as  butter-milk,  whey,  and  fuch  like.  They 
ought  alfo  to  beware  of  expofing  themfelves  too 
foon  to  the  cold  air,  left  a  fufFocating  catarrh, 
an  afthma,  or  a  confumption  of  the  lungs,  fhould 
cnfue. 

Should  a  cough,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  a  confumption,  remain  after  the 
meafles,  fmall  quantities  of  blood  may  be  fre- 
quently let  at  proper  intervals,  as  the  patient's 
ftrengch  and  conftitiition  will  permit.  He  ought  like- 
wife  to  drink  nfCcs  milk,  to  remove  to  a  free  air,  if 
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in  a  large  town,  and  to  ride  daily  on  horfeback.  He 
xnuft  keep  clofe  to  a  diet  confifting  of  milk  and  ve- 
getables i  and  laftly,  if  thefc  do  not  fuccecd,  let  him 
remove  to  a  warmer  climate  *. 


OF    THE   SCARLET    FEVER. 

The  fcarlct  fever  is  fo  called  from  the  colour  of 
the  patient's  Ikin,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  tinged 
with  red  wine.  It  happens  at  any  feafon  of  the 
year,  but  is  moft  common  towards  the  end  of 
fummer;  at  which  time  it  often  fcizes  whole  fami- 
lies; children  and  young  pcrfons  arc  moft  fubjedt 
to  it. 

It  begins  like  other  fevers,  with  coldnefs  and  Ihi- 
vering,  without  any  violent  ficknefs.  Afterwards 
the  Ikin  is  covered  with  red  fpots,  which  are  broad- 
er, more  florid,  and  Icfs  uniform  than  the  mcafles. 
They  continue  two  or  three  days,  and  then  difap- 
pcarj  after  which  the  cuticle,  or  fcarf-fkin,  falls 
off. 

*  Attempts  have  been  madf  to  communicate  the  meafles,  as 
well  AS  the  fmall-pox,  by  inocalationy  and  we  make  no  doubt  buc 
in  time  the  pradlice  may  fucceed.     Dr.  Home  of  Edinburgh  fays^ 
he  commanicated  the  difeafe  by  the  blood.    Others  have  tried  this 
method,  and  have  not  found  it  fucceed.     Some  think  the  difeafe 
would  be  more  certainly  communicated  by  rubbing  the  ikin  of  a 
patient  who  has  the  mealies  with  cotton^  and  afterwards  applying 
the  cotton  to  a  wound  as  in  the  fmail-pox ;  while  otiiers  recom- 
ineod  a  bit  of  flannel  which  had  been  applied  to  the  patient's 
fkin,  all  the  time  of  the  difeafe,  to  be  afterwards  laid  upon  the 
arm  or  leg  of  the  pcrfun  to  whom  the  infet^ion  is  to  he  communi- 
cated.   There  is  no  doubt  but  this  difeafe,  as  well  as  tlie  fmall-pox, 
jnay  be  communicated  various  ways;    the  moH  probable,    how- 
ever, is  either  from  cotton  rubbrd  upon  the  fkin,  as  mentioned 
above,  or  by  introducing  a  little  of  the  (liarp  humour  which  dif- 
rils  from  the  eyes  of  the  patient  into  the  blood.     It  is  agreed  on 
all  bands,  that  fuch  patients  as  have  been  inoculated  had  the  dif- 
eafe  very  mildly ;  we  therefore  wifh  the  practice  were  more  gene- 
ral, as  the  mcafles  have  of  late  become  vjry  fatal. 

R  3  There 
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There  is  feldom  any  occafion  for  medicine  in  this 
dlfeafe.  The  patient  ought  however  to  keep  within 
doors,  to  abftain  from  fle(h,  ftrong  liquors,  and  cor- 
dials, and  to  drink  freely  of  c6ol  diluting  liquors. 
If  the  fever  runs  high,  the  body  muft  be  kept  gently 
open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre 
and  rhubarb.  A  fcruple  of  the  former,  with  five 
grains  of  the  latter,  may  be  taken  thrice  a-day,  or 
oftener,  if  necefTary. 

Children  and  young  perfons  are  fometimes  feized 
at  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  with  a  kind  of  ftupor 
and  epileptic  Hts.  In  this  cafe  the  feet  and  legs 
fhould  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  a  large  bliftering- 
plafter  applied  to  the  neck,  and  a  dofc  of  the  fyrup 
of  poppies  given  every  night  till  the  patient  re- 
covers •• 

The  fcarlet  fever  however  is  not  always  of  fo  mild 
a  nature.  It  is  fometimes  attended  with  putrid  or  ma* 
lignant  fymptoms,  in  which  cafe  it  is  always  dan- 
gerous. In  the  malignant  fcarlet  fever  the  patient  is 
not  only  afFefted  with  coldnefs  and  fhivering,  but  with 
languor,  fickncfs,  and  great  oppreffion ;  to  thefe  fucr 
ceed  excefTive  heat,  naufea,  and  vomiting,  with  a 
forenefs  of  the  throat  j  the  pulfe  is  extremely  quick, 
but  fmall  and  depreffed ;  the  breathing  frequent  and 
laborious ;  the  fkin  hot,  but  not  quite  dry ;  the  tongue 
moift,  and  covered  with  a  whitifh  mucus ;  the  tonfils 
inflamed  and  ulcerated.  When  the  eruption  appears, 
it  brings  no  relief:  on  the  contrary,  the  fymptoms 
generally  grow  worfe,  and  frcfh  ones  come  on,  as 
purging,  delirium,  &c. 

When  ihis  difeafe  is  miftaken  for  a  fimple  in- 
flammation, and  treated  with  repeated  bleedings, 
purging  and  cooling  medicines,  it  generally  proves 
fatal.  The  only  medicines  that  can  be  depended 
on  in  this  cafe  are  cordials  and  anufeptics,  as  the 

•  Sydenham. 
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Peruvian  bark,  wine,  fnakc-root,  and  the  like. 
The  treatment  muft  be  in  general  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  putrid  fever,  or  of  the  malignant  ulcerous  fore 
throat^. 

OF   THE   BILIOUS    FEVER. 

When  a  continual,  remitting,  or  intermitting  fe- 
ver is  accompanied  with  a  frequent  or  copious  eva- 
cuation of  bile,  either  by  vomit  or  ftool,  the  fever 
is  denominated  bilious.  In  Britain  the  bilious  fever 
generally  makes  its  appearance  about  the  end  of  fum- 
mer,  and  ceafes  towards  tlie  approach  of  winter.  It 
is  moft  frequent  and  fatal  in  warm  countries, 
clpecially  where  the  foil  is  marlhy,  and  when  great 
rains  are  fucceeded  by  fultry  heats.  Perfons  who 
work  without  doors,  lie  in  camps,  or  who  are  ex- 
pofed'  to  the  night  air,  are  moft  liable  to  this  kind  of 
fcver. 

If  there  are  fymptoms  of  inflammation  at  the 
beginning  of  this  fever,  it  will  be  neccflary  to 
bleed,  and  to  put  the  patient  upon  the  cool  di- 
luting regimen  recommended  in  the  inflammatory 
fever.  The  faline  draught  may  likewife  be  fre- 
quently adminiftered,  and  the  patient's  body  kept 
open  by  clyfters  or  mild  purgatives.  But  if  the  fever 
Ihould  remit  or  intermit,  bleeding  will  fcldom  be  ne- 
ceflary.  In  this  cafe  a  vomit  may  be  adminiftered, 
and,  if  the  body  be  bound,  a  gende  purge  i  after 
which  the  Peruvian  bark  will  generally  complete  the 
cure. 

*  In  the  year  1 774*  daring  winter^  a  very  bad  fpecies  of  this 

feyer  prevailed  in  Edinburgh.     It  raged  chiefly  among  young 

people.     The  eruption  was  generally  accompacied  with  a  quin- 

iCT«  and  the  inflammatory  fympioms  were  fo  blended  with  others 

Ota  putrid  nature*  as  10  render  the  treatment  of  the  direafe  very 

difficult.     Many  of  the  patients,  towards  the  decline  of  the  fever* 

were  aiHided  with  large  fwellings  of  the  fubmaxillary  glands,  and 

not  a  few  had  a  fiippuration  in  one  or  both  cars. 

R4  In 
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In  cafe  of  a  violent  loofcncfs,  the  patient  muft 
be  fupported  with  chicken  broths,  jellies  of  hartf- 
horn,  and  the  like ;  and  he  may  u(e  the  white  de^ 
coSion  for  his  ordinary  drink  *.  If  a  bloody  flux 
Ihould  accompany  this  fever,  it  muft  be  treated  in 
the  manner  recommended  under  the  article  Dyjen- 
tery. 

When  there  is  a  burning  heat,  and  the  patient  d©e$ 
not  fweat,  that  evacuation  may  be  promoted  by  giv- 
ing him,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  a  table- fpoonful 
of  Mindererus*s  Ipirit  f  mixed  in  a  cup  of  his  ordi- 
nary  drink. 

If  the  bilious  fever  be  attended  with  the  nervous, 
malignant,  or  putrid  fymptoms,  which  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  the  patient  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  man* 
ner  as  dire<5ted  under  thefe  difeafes. 

After  this  fever,  proper  care  is  neccflary  to  pre- 
vent a  relapfe.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient,  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  ought  to  continue 
the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  for  fome  time  after 
he  is  well.  He  ftiould  likewife  abftain  from  all 
trafhy  fruits,  new  liquors,  and  every  kind  pf  flatu- 
lent aliment. 


CHAP,    XXV, 

OF      THE      ERYSIPELAS,     or     St. 
ANTHONY'S     FIRE. 

'TpHIS  difcafe,  which  in  fome  parts  of  Britain  is 

■*■    called  the  roje^  attacks  perfons  at  any  period  of 

life,  but  is  moft  common  between  the  age  of  thirty 

•  See  Appendix,  White  DecoSitn, 
•\  Sec  Appendix,  Sfirit  rf  Mtndcnrm. 

and 
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snd  forty.  Perfons  of  a  fanguine  or  plethoric  habit 
arc  moft  liable  to  it.  It  often  attacks  young  people, 
and  pregnant  women ;  and  fuch  as  have  once  bcea 
afflifted  with  it  are  very  liable  to  have  it  again. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  primary  difeafe,  and  at  other  times 
only  a  fymptom  of  fomc  other  malady.  Every  part 
of  the  body  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  an  eryfipclas, 
but  it  moft  frequently  feizcs  the  legs  or  face,  cfpc  - 
cially  the  latter.  It  is  moft  common  in  autumn,  or 
when  hot  weather  is  fucccedcd  by  cold  and  wet. 

CAUSES. The  eryfipelas  may  be  occafioned 

by  violent  paflions  or  affcdtions  of  the  mind ;  as 
fear,  anger,  &c.  When  the  body  has  been  heated 
to  a  great  degree,  and  is  immediately  expofcd  to 
the  cold  air,  fo  that  the  perfpiration  is  fuddcnly 
checked,  an  eryfipelas  will  often  cnfue  *.  It  may 
alfo  be  occafioned  by  drinking  to  cxccfs,  by  continu- 
ing too  long  in  a  warm  bath,  or  by  any  thing  that 
overheats  the  bloodV  If  any  of  the  natural  evacua- 
tions be  obftru6led,\)r  in  too  fmall  quantity,  it  may 
caufe  an  eryfipelas.  The  fame  cfFecb  will  follow  from . 
the  ftoppage  of  artificial  evacuations ;  as  ififues,  fetons, 
or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS. The    eryfipelas   attacks  with 

Ihivcring,  thirft,  lofs  of  ftrength,  pain  in  the  head 
and  back,  heat,  reftlefllhcfs,  and  a  quick  pulfe ;  to 
^hich  may  be  added  vomiting,  and  fometimes  a 
delirium.  On  the  fccond,  third,  or  fourth  day,  the 
partfwells,  becomes  red,  and  fmall  puftules  appear  j 
2t  which  time  the  fever  generally  abates. 

*  The  coantry  people  in  many  parts  of  Britain  call  this  difeafe 
\^fi9  And  imagine  it  proceeds  from  foul  air,  or  ill  wind,  as 
tney  term  it.  The  truth  is,  they  often  lie  down  to  reft  them, 
^eo  warm  and  fatigued*  upon  the  damp  ground,  where  they 
wtfleep,  and  lie  fo  Jong  at  to  catch  cold,  vvhich  occafions  the 
^fipeUi.  This  difeafe  may  indeed  proceed  from  other  caufes, 
^  we  may  venture  to  fav,  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  occa- 
fi<«ed  by  cdd  caught  aUcr  the  body  has  beeo  greatly  heated  or 
facigocd. 

When 
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When  the  eryfipclas  feizcs  the  foot,  the  parts  con- 
tiguous fwcll,  the  fkin  (hines ;  and,  if  the  pain  be 
violent,  it  will  afcend  to  the  leg,  and  will  not  bear  to 
be  touched. 

When  it  attacks  the  f?cty  it  fwells,  appears  red, 
and  the  Ikin  is  covered  with  fmall  puftulcs  filkd  with 
clear  water.  One  or  both  eyes  are  generally  clofed 
with  a  fwelling;  and  there  is  a  difficulty  of  breathing. 
If  the  mouth  and  noftrils  be  very  dry,  and  the  patient 
drowfy,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpcft  an  inflammation  of 
the  brain. 

If  the  eryfipclas  affcfts  the  breaft,  it  fwells  and 
becomes  exceedingly  hard,  with  great  pain,  and  is 
apt  to  fuppurate.  There  is  a  violent  pain  in  the  arm- 
pit on  the  fide  afFcftcd,  where  an  abfcefs  is  often 
formed. 

If  in  a  day  or  two  the  f>velling  fubfidcs^  the  heat 
and  pain  abate,  the  colour  of  the  part  turns  yellow, 
and  the  cuticle  breaks  and  falis  off  in  fcalcs,  the 
danger  is  over. 

When  the  eryfipclas  is  large,  deep,  and  afTefls  a 
very  fcnfible  part  of  the  body,  the  danger  is  great. 
If  the  red  colour  changes  into  a  livid  or  black,  it 
will  end  in  a  mortification.  Sometimes  the  inBam- 
niation  cannot  be  difcuflTcd,  but  comes  to  a  fuppura- 
tion  i  in  which  cafe  fiftulas,  a  gangrene,  or  mortifi- 
cation, often  enfue. 

Such  as  die  of  this  difeafe  are  commonly  carried 
-oflp  by  the  fever,  wiiich  is  attended  with  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  fometimes  with  a  delirium  and  great 
drowfinefs.  They  generally  die  about  the  fevcnth  or 
eighth  day. 

REGIMEN.- In   the    eryfipclas    the    patient 

mufl:  neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  as  either 
of  thefe  extremes  will  tend  to  make  it  retreat,  which 
is  always  to  be  guarded  againfl*.  When  the  diieafe 
is  mild,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  keep  the  patient  within 

doorss 
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doors>  without  confining  him  to  his  bed,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  perfpiration  by  diluting  liquors,  &c. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  flender,  and  of  a  moderately 
tooling  and  moiflening  quality,  as  groat  gruel,  pa- 
nado,  chicken  or  barley  broth,  with  cooling  herbs 
and  fruits,  &c.  avoiding  flefh,  fifli,  ftrong  drink, 
fpiceis,  pickles,  and  all  other  things  that  may  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood ;  the  drink  may  be  barley- 
water  ;  an  infufion  of  elder-flowers,  common  whey, 
and  fuch  like. 

But  if  the  pulfe  be  low,  and  the  fpirits  funk,  the 
patient  mufl  be  fupported  with  negus,  and  other 
things  of  a  cordial  nature.  His  food  may  be  fago- 
gruel,  with  a  little  wine,  and  nourifhing  broths,  ta- 
ken in  fmall  quantities,  and  often  repeated.  Great 
care,  however,  muft  be  taken  not  to  overheat  him. 

MEDICINE. In   this  difeafe  much  mifchief 

is  often  done  by  medicine,  efpecially  by  external 
applications.  People,  when  they  fee  an  inflamma- 
tion, immediately  think  that  fomething  ought  to 
be  applied  to  it.  This  indeed  is  neceflary  in  large 
phlegmons;  but  in  an  eryflpelas  the  fafcr  courfe  is 
to  apply  nothing.  Almoft  all  ointments,  falves,  and 
plailers,  being  of  a  greafy  nature,  tend  rather  to  ob- 
ftrufl:  and  repel,  than  promote  any  difcharge  from 
the  part.  At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  it  is 
neither  fafe  to  promote  a  fuppuration,  nor  to  repel 
the  matter  too  quickly.  The  eryflpelas  in  many 
refyc&s  refembles  the  gout,  and  is  to  be  treated 
with  the  greatefl:  caution.  Fine  wool,  or  very  foft 
flannel,  are  the  fafeft  applications  to  the  part.  Thefe 
not  only  defend  it  from  the  external  air,  but  likewifc 
promote  the  perfpiration,  which  has  a  great  tendency 
to  carry  off*  the  difeafe.  In  Scotland  the  common 
people  generally  apply  a  mealy  cloth  to  the  parts 
afie^ed,  which  is  far  from  being  improper. 

It  is  common  to  bleed  in  the  eryfipclas ;  .but  this 
like  wife  requires  caution.    If  however  the  fever  be 

high. 
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high,  the  pulfc  bard  and  ftrong,  and  the  patient 
vigorous,  it  will  be  pfopcr  to  bleed ;  but  the  quan- 
tity muft  be  regulated  by  thefe  circumftances,  and 
the  operation  repeated  as  the  fymptoms  may  require. 
If  the  patient  has  been  accuftomcd  to  ftrong  liquors, 
and  the  difcafe  attacks  his  head,  bleeding  is  abfolutely 
neceflary. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  when  the  difeafc  attacks  the  face  or  brain,  has 
an  excellent  efFeft.  It  tends  to  make  a  derivation 
from  the  head,  and  fcldom  fails  to  relieve  the  patient. 
When  bathing  proves  inefFeftual,  poultices,  or  fharp 
linapifms,  may  be  applied  to  the  foles  of  the  feet, 
for  the  fame  purpofe. 

In  cafes  where  bleeding  is  rcquifite,  it  is  likewife 
neceflary  to  keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  ef- 
fcftcd  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall  dofcs  of  nitre 
and  rhubarb.  Some  indeed  recommend  very  large 
dofes  of  nitre  in  the  eryfipclas;  but  nitre  feldom  fits 
cafy  on  the  ftomach  when  taken  in  large  dofcs.  It  is 
however  one  of  the  beft  medicines  when  the  fever  and 
inflammation  run  high.  Half  a  drachm  of  it,  with 
,four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  taken  in  the 
patient's  ordinary  drink,  four  rimes  a  day. 

When  the  eryfiptlas  leaves  the  extremities,  and 
feizes  the  head  fo  as  to  occafion  a  delirium  or  ftupor, 
i:  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  open  the  body.  If  clyfters 
and  mild  purgatives  fail  to  have  this  effe-fl,  ftronger 
ones  muft  be  given.  Blillering  plafters  muft  likewife 
be  applied  to  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  and  (harp 
cataplafms  laid  to  the  foles  of  the  feet. 

When  the  inflamm'ation  cannot  be  difcuflled,  and 
the  part  has  a  tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  will  then  be 
proper  -to  promote  fuppuration,  which  may  be  done 
by  the  application  of  ripening  poultices,  with  faffron, 
warm  fomentations,  and  fuch  like. 

When  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour  of  the  part 
fliews  a  tendency   to    mortification,    the    Peruvian 

bark 
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bark  mud  be  adminiftered.  It  may  be  taken  along 
with  acids,  as  .recommeodcd  in  the  fmall-pox,  or 
in  any  other  form  more  agreeable  to  the  patient. 
It  muft  not  however  be  trifled  with,  as  the  patient's 
life  is  at  (lake.  A  drachm  may  be  given  every  two 
hours,  if  the  fymptoms  be  threatening,  and  cloths 
dipped  in  warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  or  the 
tinfture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  may  be  applied  to  the 
part,  and  frequently  renewed.  It  may  like  wife  be 
proper  in  this  cafe  to  apply  poultices  of  the  bark,  or 
to  foment  the  part  afFeded  with  a  ftrong  decoftioa 
of  it. 

In  what  is  commonly  called  tht  fcorhutic  eryfipclas^ 
which  continues  for  a  confiderable  time,  it  will  only 
be  neceflary  to  give  gentle  laxatives,  and  fuch  things 
as  purify  the  blood  and  promote  the  perfpiration. 
Thus,  after  the  inflammation  has  been  checked  by 
opening  medicines,  the  decoiflion  of  woods*  may 
be  drank,  after  which  a  courfe  of  bitters  will  be 
proper. 

Such  as  arc  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  ery- 
fipelas  ought  carefully  to  guard  againll  all  viulent 
paOionss  to  abftain  from  ftrong  liquors,  and  all  fat, 
vifcid,  and  highly-nourifliing  food.  They  fhould 
Jikewife  take  fufficient  exercifc,  carefully  avoiding 
the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Their  food  fhould 
conOft  chiefly  of  milk,  and  fuch  fruits,  herbs,  and 
roots,  as  are  of  a  cooling  quality;  and  their  drink 
ought  to  be  fmall-beer,  whey,  butter-milk,  and  fuch 
,  like.  They  fhould  never  fuffer  thcmfclves  to  be  long 
coftive.  If  that  cannot  be  prevented  by  fuitable  diet, 
it  will  be  proper  to  take  frequently  a  gentle  dofe  of 
rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  the  lenitive  eleftuary,  or 
fome  other  mild  purgative. 

•  Sec  Appendix,  Dec9ffhn  of  IToods. 
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CHAP.    XXVI. 

OF  THE  PHRENITIS,  or  INFLAMMATldN 

OF  THE  BRAIN. 

^T^HIS  is  fometimcs  a  primary  difeafc,  but  ofcener 
"*  only  a  fymptom  of  feme  other  m^ady  j  as  the 
inflammatory,  eruptive,  or  fpotted  fever,  &c.  It  is 
very  comnoon,  however,  as  a  primary  difeafc  in  warm 
climates,  and  is  moft  incident  to  perfons  about  the 
prime  or  vigour  of  life.  The  paffionate,  the  ftudious, 
and  thofe  whofc  nervous  fyftem  is  irritable  in  a  high 
degree,  are  moft  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by 

night  watching,  efpecially  when  joined  with  hard 
ftudy :  it  may  likewifc  proceed  from  hard  drinking, 
anger,  grief,  or  anxiety.  It  is  often  occaGoned  by 
the  ftoppage  of  ufual  evacuations ;  as  the  bleeding 
piles  in  men,  the  cuftomary  difcharges  of  women,  &c. 
Such  as  imprudently  expofe  thcmfclves  to  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  efpc;pially  by  fleeping  without  doors,  in  a  hot 
fcafon,  with  their  heads  uncovered,  are  often  fud- 
denly  feized  with  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  fo  ^ 
to  awake  quite  delirious.  When  repellents  arc  im- 
.prudently  ufed  in  an  eryfipelas,  an  inflammation  of 
the  brain  is  fometimes  the  confequence.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  occafioned  by  external  injuries,  as  blows  or 
bruifcs  upon  the  head,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. The  fymptoms  which  ufuallf 

precede  a  true  inflammation  of  the  brain  arc  pain 
.of  the  head,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a  violent  flulhiqg 
of  the  *  face,  difturbcd  fleep,  or  a  toul  want  of  it, 
great  drynefs  of  the  Ikin,  coftivenefs,  a  retention  of 
urine,  a  fmall  dropping  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  fing- 
ing  of  the  cars,  and  extreme  fcnfibility  of  the  ner- 
vous fyftcm. 

When 
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When  the  infiaininacion  is  formed,  the  iymptoms 
in  general  are  (imilar  to  thole  of  the  inflammatory 
fever.  The  pulfe  indeed  is  often  weak,  irregular^ 
and  trembling;  but  fometimes  it  is  hard  and  con- 
traded.  When  the  brain  itfelf  is  inflamed,  the 
pulfe  is  always  foft  and  low ;  but  when  the  inflam* 
mation  only  affedbs  the  integuments  of  the  brain,  viz. 
the  dura  and  pia  matter,  it  is  hard.  A  remarkable 
quickneis  of  hearing  is  a  common  fymptom  of  this 
difcafe;  but  that  feldom  continues  long.  Another 
ufual  fymptom  is  a  great  throbbing  or  puliation  ia 
the  arteries  of  the  neck  and  temples.  Though  the 
tongue  is  often  black  and  dry,  yet  the  panent  feldom 
complains  of  thirfl,  and  even  rcfufes  drink.  The 
mind  chiefly  runs  upon  fuch  objedts  as  have  before 
made  a  deep  impreiTion  on  it;  and  fometimes,  from 
a  fulkn  filence>  the  patient  becomes  all  of  a  fudden 
quite  outrageous. 

A  conftant  trembling  and  darting  of  the  tendons 
ts  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  alfo  a  fuppreflioii 
of  urine;  a  total  want  of  flcep;  a  conftant  fpitting; 
a  grindii^  of  the  teeth;  which  laft  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  kind  of  convulfion.  When  a  phrenitis 
fucceeds  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs>  of  the  in- 
teftines,  or  of  the  throat,  &:c.  it  is  owing  to  a  trans- 
lation of  the  difeafe  from  thtfe  parts  to  the  brain,  and 
-generally  proves  fatal.  This  fhews  the  neceflity  of 
proper  evacuations,  and  the  danger  of  repellents  in  all 
inflammatory  dileaies. 

The  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a  free  perfpiration, 
a  copious  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the 
*  bleeding  piles,  a  plentiful  difcharge  of  urine,  which 
kts  fall  a  copious  fediment.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is 
carried  oflf  by  a  loofcnefs,  and  in  women  by  an  ex* 
ceffive  flow  of  the  menfes. 

As  this  difeafe  often  proves  fatal  in  a  few  days, 
it  requires  the  mod  fpeedy  applications.  When  it 
is  prolonged,   or  improperly  treated,   it  fometimes 
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ends  in  niadneis»  or  a  kind  of  ilupidity  which  conti^ 
nucs  for  life. 

In  the  cure,  two  things  arc  chiefly  to  be  attended 
to>  viz.  to  leflfen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  and  to  retard  the  circulation  towards  the 
head. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  ought  to  be  kept 

very  quiet.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that 
affects  the  fenles,  or  difturbs  the  imagination,  in- 
creafes  the  difcafe.  Even  too  much  light  is  hurt- 
ful; for  which  reafon  the  patient's  chamber  ought 
to  be  a  little  darkened,  and  he  fhould  neither  be 
kept  too  hot  nor  cold.  It  is  not  however  neceflary 
to  exclude  the  company  of  an  agreeable  friend,  as 
this  has  a  tendency  to  footh  and  quiet  the  mind. 
Neither  ought  thf  patient  to  be  kept  too  much  in 
the  dark,  left  it  fhould  occaHon  a  gloomy  melan- 
choly, which  is  too  often  the  confequence  of  this 
difcafe. 

The  patient  mufl,  as  far  as  poflible,  be  footbed 
and  humoured  in  every  thing.  Contradidion  will 
ruffle  his  mind,  and  incrcafc  his  malady.  Even 
when  he  calls  for  things  which  arc  not  to  be  ob- 
tained>  or  which  might  prove  hurtful,  he  is  not  to 
be  pofitively  denied  them,  but  rather  put  ofF  with 
the  promife  of  having  them  as  foon  as  tlicy  can  be 
obtained,  or  by  fome  other  excufe.  A  little  of 
any  thing  that  the  mind  is  fet  upon,  though  not 
quite  proper,  will  hurt  the  patient  lefs  than  a  po- 
fitive  refufal.  In  a  word,  whatever  he  was  fond  of, 
or  uied  to  be  delighted  with,  when  in  health,  may 
here  be  tried  j  as  plcafing  (lories,  foft  mufic,  oi* 
whatever  has  a  tendency  to  footh  the  paflions  and 
compofe  the  mind.  Boerhaave  propofcs  fcveral 
mechanical  experiments  for  this  purpofe ;  as  the 
foft  noife  of  water  diftilling  by  drops  into  a  bafon, 
and  the  patient  trying  to  reckon  them,  &c.  Any 
uniform  found,  if  low  and  continued,   has  a  tend^ 
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^ncy  to  procure  flccp,  and  confcqucntly  may  be  of 
fcrvicc. 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  light,  confifting  chiefly 
of  farinaceous  fubftances;  as  panado,  and  water- 
gruel,  Iharpened  with  jelly  of  currants,  or  juice  of 
-lemons,  ripe  fruits  roafted  or  boiled,  jellies,  pre- 
fcrves,  &c.  The  drink  fmall,  diluting,  and  coo!- 
•ing ;  as  whey,  barley- water,  or  dccoftions  of  barley 
and  tamarinds,  which  latter  not  only  render  the  liquor 
more  palatable,  but  likewife  more  beneficial,  as  they 
arc  of  an  opening  nature. 

MEDICINE.— —In  an  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient 
than  a  free  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe. 
When  this  comes  of  its  own  accord,  it  is  by  no  means 
€0  be  flopped,  but  rather  promoted,  by  applying 
cloths  dipped  in  warm  water  to  the  part.  When 
bleeding  at  the  nofe  does  not  happen  fpontaneoufly, 
it  may  be  provoked,  by  putting  a  ftraw,  or  any  other 
(harp  body  up  the  noftri'l. 

Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries  greatly  relieves 
the  bead:  but  as  this  operation  cannot  always  be 
performed,  we  would  recommend  in  its  (lead  bleed- 
ing in  the  jugular  veins.  When  the  patient's  puifc 
and  fpirits  are  fo  low,  that  he  cannot  bear  bleeding 
with  the  lancet,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  tem- 
ples. Thefe  not  only  draw  oflF  the  blood  more  gra* 
dually,  but.  by  being  applied  nearer  to  the  part  afFeded, 
generally  give  more  immediate  relief. 

A  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  haemorrhoidal 
veins  is  likewife  of  great  fcrvicc,  and  ought  by  all 
nutans  to  be  promoted.  If  the  patient  has  been 
fAjc6t  to  the  bleeding  piles,  and  that  difcharge 
^  been  flopped,  every  method  muft  be  tried  to 
rcftorc  it ;  as  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  parts. 
Suing  over  the  (teams  of  warm  water,  (harp  cly* 
flen,  or  fuppofuories  made  of  honey,  aloes,  and 
Wk-falr. 

S  If 
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If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occafioned  b|^ 
the  ftoppage  of  evacuations  cither  natural  or  artificialj 
fs  the  menfes^  ifliies,  fetons^  or  fuch  likej  all  means 
muft  be  ufed  to  reftore  them  as  foon  as  pofliUej  or  to 
ifubftitute  others  in  their  ftead. 

The  patient's  body  muft  be  kept  open  by  (Hmu« 
iating  clyfters  or  fmart  purges ;  and  fmall  quantides 
of  nitre  ought  frequently  to  be  mixed  with  his  drink. 
Two  or  three  drachms,  or  more,  if  the  cafe  be  dan- 
gerous, may  be  uied  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  head  fhould  be  ihaved  and  frequendy  rubbed 
widi  vinegar  and  rofe-water.  Cloths  dipped  in  this 
mixture  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  temples.  The 
feet  ought  frequendy  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  wa« 
ter,  and  fbft  pouldces  of  bread  and  milk  may  be  kept 
conftandy  applied  to  them. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  and  does  not  yield 
to  thefe  medicines,  it  will  be  neceilary  to  apply  9 
bliftering-plafter  to  the  whole  head. 


CHAP.    XXVII. 

OF    THE    OPHTHALMIA,    or    INFLAM- 
MATION OF  THE  EYES. 

iT*  HIS  difeafe  may  be  occafioned  by  external 
^  injuries;  as  blows,  burns,  bruifes,  and  the 
like.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  duft,  quick- 
lime, or  other  fubftances,  getdng  into  the  eyes.  It 
is  ofcen  caufed  by  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  eva* 
cuations ;  as  the  healing  of  old  fores,  drying  up  of 
iffUes,  the  fuppreifing  of  gentle  morning  fweats,  or 
of  the  fweatinjg  of  the  ftct,  &cc.  Long  expofure 
to  the  liight  air^  efpecially  in  cold  northerly  winds, 
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or  whatever  fuddenly  checks  the  perfplration^  efpe- 
cialljr  after  the  body  has  been  much  heated^  is  very 
apt  to  caufe  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Viewing 
Ihow  or  other  white  bodies  for  a  long  timt^  or  looking 
ftedfaftly  at  the  fun^  a  clear  Bre^  or  any  bright  objeft, 
will  likewife  occafion  this  malady.  A  fudden  tranfl- 
don  from  darknefs  to  very  bright  light  will  often  have 
the  fame  effect. 

Nothing  more  certainly  occaHons  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes  than  night-watching,  efpecially 
reading  or  writing  by  candle-light.  Drinking  fpi** 
rituous  liquors^  and  excefs  of  venery,  are  likewife 
very  hurtful  to  the  eves.  The  acrid  fumes  of  me- 
tals, and  of  feveral  kinds  of  fuel,  are  alfo  perni- 
cious. Sometimes  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
proceeds  from  a  venereal  taint,  and  often  from  a 
Icrophulous  or  gouty  habit.  It  may  likewife  be  oc- 
caGoned  by  hairs  in  the  eye-lids  turning  inwards, 
and  hurting  the  eyes.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is 
epidemic,  efpecially  after  wet  feafons;  and  I  have 
frequently  known  it  prove  infcftious,  particularly 
to  thofe  who  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  with  the  pa- 
tient. It  may  be  occafloned  by  moid  air,  or  living 
in  low  damp  houfes,  efpecially  in  perfons  who  are 
not  accuftomed  to  fuch  ficuations.  In  children  it 
often  proceeds  from  imprudently  drying  up  of  fcab- 
bed  heads,  a  running  behind  the  ears,  or  any  other 
difcharge  of  that  kind.  Inflammations  of  the  eyes 
often  fucceed  the  fmall-pox  or  meafles,  efpecially  in 
children  of  a  fcrophulous  habit. 

SYMPTOMS. An  inflammation  of  the  eyes 

1ft  attended  with    acute    pain,    heat,    rednefs,    and 

{welling.     The  patient  is  not  able  to  bear  the  light, 

and  fomerimes  he  feels  a  pricking  pain,    as  if  his 

eyes  were  pierced   with   a  thorn.      Sometimes  he 

imagines  his  eyes  are  full  of  motes,  or  thinks  he 

lea  flics  dancing  before  him.    The  eyes  are  filled 

;    with  a  fcalding  rheum,  which  ruflies  forth  in  great 

'^:  S  2  quantities, 
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quantities,  whenever  the  patient  attempts  to  look  up. 
The  puhe  is  generally  quick  and  hard,  with  fomc  de- 
gree of  fever.  When  the  difcafe  is  violent,  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  fwell,  and  there  is  a  throbbing  pr  pul- 
fation  in  the  temporal  arteries,  &c. 

A  flight  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  from 
an  external  caufe,  is  cafily  cured;  but  when  the  dif- 
cafe is  violent,  and  continues  long,  it  often  leaves 
fpecks  upon  the  eyes,  or  dimnefs  of  fight,  and  fomc- 
times  total  blindnefs. 

If  the  patient  be  feized  with  a  loofcnefs,  it  has 
a  good  efFedl;  and  when  the  inflammation  pafles 
from  one  eye  to  another,  as  it  were  by  infcftion,  it  is 
no  unfavourable  fymptom.  But  when  the  difcafe  is 
accompanied  with  a  violent  pain  of  the  head,  and 
continues  long,  the  patient  is  In  danger  of  lofihg  his 
fight. 

REGIMEN. The  diet,  unlefs  in  fcrophulous 

*  cafes,  can  hardly  be  too  fpare,  efpecially  at  the  be- 
ginning. The  patient  muft  abfl:ain  from  every  thing 
of  a  heating  nature.  His  food  Ihould  confift  chiefly 
of  mild  vegetables,  weak  broths,  and  gruels.  His 
drink  may  be  barley-water,  balm-tea,  common  whejr, 
*and  fuch  like. 

The  patient's  chamber  muft  be  darkened,  or  his 
jcycs  fiiaded  by  a  cover,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  light, 
but  not  to  prefs  upon  the  eyes.  He  (hould  not  look 
at  a  candle,  the  fire,  or  any  luminous  objcft ;  and 
ought  to  avoid  all  fmokc,  as  the  fumes  of  tobacco, 
or  any  thing  that  may  caufe  coughing,  fneezing,  or 
vomiting.  He  fliould  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  aU 
violent  efforts,  either  of  body  or  mind,  and  encou^ 
raging  flecp  as  much  as  poflible. 

MEDICINE. This  is  one   of  thofe  difeaies 

wherein  great  hurt  is  often  done  by  external  appli- 
tations.  Ainioft  every  perfon  pretends  to  be  poC- 
feflcd  of  a  remedy  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes.  Theft 
remedies  generally  confift  of  eye -waters  and  oint- 
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ments,  with  other  external  applications^  which  do 
mifchicf  twenty  times  for  once  they  do  good.  People 
ought  therefore  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  ufe  fuch 
things,  as  even  the  preffurc  upon  the  eyes  often  in- 
creafes  the  malady. 

Bleeding,  in  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  cyes^ 
is  always  neceflary.  This  (hould  be  perfornicd  as 
near  the  part  afFcded  as  poflTible.  An  aduic  may 
lofe  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  the  jugular 
vein,  and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  If  it  fhould  not 
be  convenient  to  bleed  in  the  neck,  the  fame  quan- 
tity may  be  let  from  the  arm,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
body. 

Leeches  are  often  applied  to  the  temples,  or  under 
the  eyes,  with  good  efFcft.  The  wounds  muft  be 
fuffered  to  bleed  for  fome  hours,  and  if  the  bleeding 
Hop  foon,  it  may  be  promoted  by  the  application 
of  cloths  dipt  in  warm  water.  In  ob«linate  cafes, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral 
times. 

Opening  and  diluting  medicines  are  by  no  means 
to  be  negle<5lcd.  The  patient  may  take  a  fmall  dofc 
of  Glauber's  falts,  and  cream  of  tartar,  every  fecond 
or  third  day,  or  a  dccodion  of  tamarinds  with  fenna. 
If  thefc  be  not  agreeable,  gentle  dofcs  of  rhubarb 
and  nitre,  ^  little  of  the  lenitive  elc6tuary,  or  any 
other  mild  purgative,  will  anfwer  the  fame  end.  The 
patient  at  the  fame  time  muft  drink  freely  of  water- 
gruel,  tea,  whey,  or  any  other  weak  diluting  liquor. 
He  ought  likewife  to  take,  at  bed-time,  a  large 
draught  of  very  weak  wine-whey,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote pcrfpiration.  His  feet  and  legs  muft  fre- 
quently be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  his 
liead  (haved  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  and  afterwards 
walhed  in  cold  water.  This  has  often  a  remarkably 
goodcflTcft. 
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If  the  inflammation  does  not  vield  to  thefe  eva- 
cuations, bliftering-plafters  muft  be  applied  to  the 
temples,  behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the.  neck,  and 
kept  open  for  fome  time  by  the  mild  bliftering- 
ointment.  I  have  feldom  known  thcfc,  if  long 
enough  kept  open,  fail  to  remove  the  moft  obftinate 
inflammation  of  the  eyes ;  but  for  this  purpole  it  is 
often  neceflary  to  continue  the  difcharge  for  fcvcral 
weeks. 

When  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  Handing,  I 
have  feen  very  extraordinary  cflifts  from  a  fcton  in 
the  neck,  or  between  the  fhoulders,  efpecially  the 
latter.  It  fliould  be  put  upwards  and  downwards^ 
or  in  the  direction  of  the  fpine,  and  in  the  middle 
between  the  fhoulder  blades.  It  may  be  dreflcd 
twice  a  day  with  yellow  bafilicon.  I  have  knowa 
patients,  who  had  been  blind  for  a  confiderable; 
t?me,  recover  fight  by  means  of  a  feton  placed  as 
above.  When  the  feton  is  put  acrois  the  neck^ 
ic  foon  wears  out,  and  is  both  more  painful  and 
troublefome  than  between  the  fhoulders ;  befides,  ic 
leaves  a  difagreeable  mark^  and  does  not  difchargjc  (b 
ffcely. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  eyes  are  very  great, 
a  poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  fbftcned  with  fweet  oil 
or  frefli  butter,  may  be  applied  to  them,  at  lead  .all 
night ;  and  they  may  be  bathed  with  lukewarm  milk 
and  water  in  the  morning. 

If  the  patient  cannot  fleep,  which  is  fometimes  the. 
cafe,  he  may  uke  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum^ 
or  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  fy  rup  of  poppies,  over  nighty 
more  or  lefs  according  to  his  age,  or  the  violence  of 
the  fymptoms. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  ofi;  if  the  eyes 
ilill  remain  weak  and  tender,  they  may  be  bathed 
every  night  and  morning  with  cold  water  and  a 
little  brandy,  fix  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  die. 
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Itttiv.  A  method  (hould  be  contrived  by  which  the 
eye  cm  be  quite  immerfed  in  the  brandy  and  water> 
where  it  fhould  be  kept  for  fome  time.  I  have  ge- 
nerally found  this^  or  cold  wiater  and  vinegar  as  good 
a-  ftrengthener  of  the  eyes  as  any  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated coUyriums. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from 
a  fcrophulous  habit,  it  generally  proves  very  obfti- 
nate.  In  this  cafe  the  patient's  diet  mufl:  not  be  too 
low,  and  he  may  be  allowed  to  drink  fmall  negus^ 
or  now  and  then  a  glafs  of  wine.  The  moft  proper 
medicine  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  erdier 
be  given  in  fubftance,  or.  prepared  in  the  following 
manner: 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder,  with  two 
drtchms  of  Winter's  bark,  and  boil  them  in  an 
Eflglifli  quart  of  water  to  a  pint;  when  it  has 
boiled  nearly  long  enough,  add  half  an  ounce  of 
liquorice-root  diced.  Let  the  liquor  be  (trained. 
Two,  three,  or  four  table- fpoontuls,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be  taken  three  or  four ' 
times  a-day.  It  is  impoflible  to  fay  how  long  this 
medicine  (hould  be  continued,  as  the  cure  is  fooner 
performed  in  fome  than  in  others ;  but  in  general  it 
requires  a  confiderable  time  to  produce  any  lading 
eSk€tBm 

Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  *  that  -ffithiop's  mineral  never 
iails  in  obftinate  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  even 
ibrophulous  ones,  if  given  in  a  fufHcient  dofe,  and 
duly  perfifted  in/  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  and 
other  preparations  of  mercury  may  be  of  lingular 
fervice  in  ophthalmias  of  long  continuance,  but 
they  ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  with  the 
greateft  caution,  or  by  perfons  of  fkill  in 
phyfic. 

It  will  be  proper  frequently  to  look  into  the  eyes, 
CO  ice  if  any  hairs  be  turned  inwards,  or  preflTmg 
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Upon  them  *.    Thcfe  ought  to  be  removed  by  pluck>» ' 
ing  them  out  with  a  pair  of  fmall  pincers. 

Thofe  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this, 
difeafe,  ought  conftantly  to  have  an  ifiue  in  one  or 
both  arms*     Bleeding  or  purging  in  the  fpring  audi. 
autumn  will  be  very  beneficial  to  fuch  perfons.    They; 
ought  likewife  to  live  with  the  greated  regularity^ 
avoiding  ftrong  liquor,  and  every  thing  of  a  heatiog- 
quality.    Above  all^  let  them  avoid  the  night-air  And 
late  ftudics  f. 
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CHAP.    XXVIII. 

OF  THE  QUINSEY,  or  INFLAMMA- 
TION  OF   THE  THROAT. 

•Tp  HIS  difeafe  is  very  common  in  Britain,   and 
-^    is  frequently  attended  with  great  danger..     It 
prevails  in  the  winter  and  fpring,  and  is  xnoft  fatal  to 
young  people  of  a  fanguine  temperament.. 

CALFSES.— — In  general  it  proceeds  from  the 
fame  caufes  as  other  inflammatory  diforders,  viz.  an 
obftruftcd  perfpiration,  or  whatever  heats  or  infiames: 
the  blood.  An  inflammation  of  the  throat  is.  often 
occafioncd  by  omitting  fome  part  of  the  covering 
ufually  worn  about  the  ncckj  by  drinking  cold  li- 
quor when  the  body  is  warm>  by  riding  or  walking 
%ain(l  a  cold  northerly  wind^    or  any   thing   that 

*  Any  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  eye  may  b«  expeditioaily 
removed  by  paflirig  a  fmall  hair  pencil  between  the  eye-lid  and  ibc 
ball  of  the  eye.  In  feme  places,  the  peafants  do  this  very  cffeC« 
tualiy,  by  ufing  theirtongae  in  the  fame  maimer. 

f  As  mod  people  are  fond  of  ufing  eye- waters  and  oiotments  ui 
this  iiod  other  difeaies  of  the  eye*,  we  have  infertcd  fome  of  the 
mod  approved  u  rms  of  thcfe  medicloes  io  tbc  Appendix.  i>ee 
Appeudix«  £je  water  and  Bjt/alve. 

greatly 
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{read^  cools  the  throat,  and  parts  adjacent.  Jc  may 
ikewife  proceed  from  the  negleA  of  bleeding,  purg^* 
rigf  or  any  cuftonrarv  evacuation. 

Singing,  (peaking  loud  and  long,  or  whatever 
trains  the  throat,  may  likrwifc  caufe  an  inflamma- 
ion  of  that  organ.  I  have  often  known  the  quinfey 
MTOve  fatal  to  jovial  companions,  who,  after  fitting 
png  in  a  warm  room, '  drinking  hot  liquors,  and 
inging  with  vehemence,  were  lo  imprudent  as  to 
;o  abroad  in  the  cold  night- air.  Sitting  with  wee 
"eet,  or  keeping  on  wee  clothes,  are  very  apt  to 
3cca(ion  this  malady.  It  is  likewife  frequently 
occaGoned  by  continuing  long  in  a  moid  place, 
fitting  near  an  open  window,  fleeping  in  a  damp 
bed,  fitting  in  a  room  that  has  been  newly  plaftered^ 
Sec.  I  know  people  who  never  fail  to  have  a  fore 
throat  if  they  (it  even  but  a  (hort  time  in  a  room  rhac 
bas  been  lately  wa(hed* 

Acrid  or  irritating  food  may  likewife  inflame  the 

hroatt   and  occafion  a  quinfey.     It  may  alfo  pro- 

eed  from  bones,    pins,   or  other  (harp   fubftances 

icking  in  the  throat,  or  from  the  cautlic  fumes  of 

ictals  or  minerals,  as  arfenic,  antimony,  &c.  taken 

by  the  breath.     This  difeafe  is  fome;ini:!S  epide- 

ic  and  infe&ious. 

SYMPTOMS. The     inflammation    of    the 

'oat  is  evident  from  infpedtion,  the  parts  appearing 

I  and  fwelled;  befides,  the  patient  complain!>  of 

n  in  fwallowing.     His  pulfe  is  quick  and  hard, 

h  other  fymptoms  of  a  fever.     If  blood  be  let,  it 

encrally  covered  with  a  tough  coat  of  a  whitifh 

)ur,  and  the  patient  fpics  a  tough  phlegm.     As 

fwelling  and  inflammation  incre.tfe,  the  breath* 

ind  fwallowing  become  more  difficult ;  the  pain 

Is  the  earsi  the  eyes  jicncrally  appear  red  i  and 

ice  fwells.     The  patient  is  often  obliged  to  keep 

If  in  an  ereft  polturc,  being  in  danger  of  fuffo- 

\  i  there  is  a  conftant  nauica,  or  inclination  to 

vomi^ 
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caudoxis  are  neglcfbed,  and  the  difeafe  becomes  vio^ 
lent,  more  powerful  medicines  are  neceflary. 

MEDICINE. An  inflammation  of  the  throat 

being  a  moil  acute  and  dangerous  diftemper,  which 
fometiroes  takes  off  the  patient  very  fuddenly,  it 
will  be  proper,  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  appear, 
to  bleed  in  the  arm,  or  rather  in  the  jugular  vein, 
and  to  repeat  the  operation  if  circumftances  re- 
quire. 

The  body  ihould  likewife  be  kept  gently  open. 
This  may  cither  be  done  by  giving  the  patient  for  his 
ordinal  y  drink  a  deco<flion  of  figs  and  tamarinds,  or 
fmall  dofes  of  rhubarb  and  nitre,  as  recommended  in 
the  cryfipelas.  Thcfc  may  be  increafed  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  and  repeated  till  they  have  the 
defired  cffcft. 

I  have  often  known  very  good  efFefts  from  a  bit 
of /alprnneli  or  purified  nitre,  held  in  the  mouth, 
and  fwallowed  down  as  it  meked.  This  promotes 
the  difchargc  of  /aliva,  by  which  means  it  anfwers 
the  end  of  a  gargle,  while  at  the  fame  time  it 
abates  the  fever,  by  promoting  the  difcharge  of 
urine,  &c. 

The  throat  ought  likewife  to  be  rubbed  twice  or 
thrice  a-day  with  a  little  of  the  volatile  liniment. 
This  feldom  fails  to  produce  fome  good  eflfeds. 
At  the  fame  time  the  neck  ought  to  be  carefully 
covered  with  wool  or  flannel,  to  prevent  the  cold 
from  penetrating  the  fkin,  as  this  application  ren- 
ders it  very  tender.  Many  other  external  applica- 
tions are  recommended  in  this  difeafe,  as  a  fwallow's 
neft,  poultices  made  of  the  fungus  called  Jew's  cars, 
album  Gr^cum,  &c.  But  as  we  do  not  look  upon 
any  of  thefc  to  be  preferable  to  a  common  poultice 
of  bread  and  milk,  we  (hall  take  no  farther  notice 
of  them. 

Some  recommend  the  gum-guaiacum  as  a  fpecific 
in  this  difeafe.    Half  a  drachm  of  the  gum  in  powder* 

may 
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may  be  made  into  an  elcftuary  with  the  rob  ofeldcr- 
berries>  or  the  jelly  of  currants  for  a  dofe^  and  re- 
peated occafionally  *. 

Bliftering  upon  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears  in 
violent  inQammations  of  the  throat  is  very  benefkiai  i 
and  in  bad  cafes  it  will  be  nccelTary  to  lay  a  bliftering- 
plafter  quite  acrofs  the  throat,  fo  as  to  reach  from  ear 
to  ear«  After  the  plafters  are  taken  off,  the  parts 
ought  to  be  kept  running  by  the  application  of  iifue 
ointment,  till  the  inflammation  is  gone;  otherwife, 
upon  their  drying  up,  the  patient  will  be  in  danger  of 
a  relapfe. 

When  the  patient  has  been  treated  as  above,  a 
fuppuration  fcldom  happens.  This  however  is  fome- 
times  the  cafe,  in  fpitc  of  all  endeavours  to  prevent 
it.  When  the  inflammation  and  fwelling  continue, 
and  it  is  evident  that  a  fuppuration  will  enfue,  it 
ought  to  be  promoted  by  drawing  the  fleam  of  warm 
water  into  the  throat  through  a  tunnel,  or  the  like* 
Soft  poultices  ought  likewifc  to  be  applied  outwardly^ 
and  the  patient  may  keep  a  roafted  iig  conflantly  in 
his  mouth. 

It  fometimes  happens,  before  the  tumour  breaks, 
that  the  fwelling  is  fo  great,  as  entirely  to  prevent 
any  thing  from  getting  down  into  the  flomach.  In 
this  cafe  the  patient  mud  inevitably  perifh,  unlefs  he 
can  be  fupported  in  fome  other  way.  This  can  only 
^ Jbc  done  by  nouriftiing  clyflers  of  broth,  or  gruel  with 
milk,  &c.  Patients  have  often  been  fupported  by 
^efe  for  feveral  days,  till  the  tumour  has  broke;  and 
afterwards  they  have  recovered. 

Not  only  the  fwallowing,    but  the  breathing,    is 

often  prevented  by  the  tumour.     In  this  cafe  no* 

^ng  can  fave  the  patient's  life,    but  opening  the 

^uachea  or  wind-pipe.     As  that  has  been  often  done 

^itjii  fucccfs,  no  pcrfon»  in  fuch  delperate  circum* 

*  Or.  Home. 

(lances. 
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(lanceSj  ought  to  hefitate  a  moment  about  thlk  6p^* 
ration;  but  as  it  can  only  be  performed  by  a  fck^ 
geon,  it  is  not  neceflkry  here  to  give  any  dirediooa 
about  it. 

When  a  difficulty  of  fwallowing  is  not  attendl^d 
with  an  acute  pain  or  inflammation^  it  is  generally 
owing  to  an  obftruAion  of  the  glands  about  the 
throat>  and  only  requires  that  the  part  be  kept 
warm,  and  the  throat  frequently  gargled  with  fome« 
thing  that  may  gently  ftimulate  the  glands,  as  a 
dccoiftion  of  figs  with  vinegar  and  honey ;  to  which 
may  be  added  a  litde  muilard,  or  a  fmall  quantity 
of  (pirits.  But  this  gargle  is  never  to  be  u(ed  where 
there  arc  (igns  of  an  inflammation.  This  fpecies 
of  angina  has  various  names  among  the  common 
people,  as  the  pap  of  the  throaty  the  failing  down 
of  the  almonds  of  the  earsj  &c.  Accordingly,  to  re- 
move it,  they  lift  the  patient  up  by  the  hair  of  the 
head,  and  thruft  their  Angers  under  his  jaws,  &c. 
all  which  pradices  are  at  beft  ufelels,  and  often 
hurtful. 

Thofe  who  are  fubjcdt  to  inflammations  of  the 
throat,  in  order  to  avoid  that  difeafe,  ought  to  live 
temperate.  Such  as  do  not  choofe  to  obferve  this 
rule,  muft  have  frequent  recourfe  to  purging  and 
other  evacuations,  to  difcharge  the  fuperfluous  hu- 
mours. They  ought  likewife  to  beware  of  catching 
cbld,  and  fhould  abftein  from  aliment  and  medicintt 
of  an  aftringent  or  (limubdng  nature. 

Violent  exercife,  by  increaflng  the  motion  and 
force  of  the  blood,  is  apt  to  occafion  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  throat,  efpecially  if  cold  liquor  be 
drank  immediately  after  it,  or  the  body  fuflfercd 
fuddenly  to  cool.  Thofe  who  would  avoid  this 
difeafe  ought  therefore,  after  fpeaking  aloud,  fing^^ 
ing,  running,  drinking  warm  liquor,  or  doing  any 
thing  that  may  ftrain  the  throat,  or  increafe  the  cir-* 
oulation  of  the  blood  towards  it,   to  take  care  to 

cool 
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Gool  gradually,  and  to  wrap  foxne  additional  covering 
about  their  necks. 

I  have  often  known  perfons  who  had  been  fub« 
jeft  to  fore  throats,  entirely  fireed  from  that  com- 
plaint by  only  wearing  a  ribband,  or  a  bit  of  flannel^ 
conftandy  about  their  necks,  or  by  wearing  thicker 
fhoes,  a  flannel  waiftcoat,  or  the  like.  Thefe  may 
feem  trifling,  but  they  have  great  efie£t.  There  is 
danger  indeed  in  leaving  them  ofl^  after  perfons  hav^ 
been  accuftomed  to  them^  but  furely  the  incon- 
veniency  of  ufing  fuch  things  for  life,  is  not  to  ht 
compared  with  the  danger  which  may  attend  the  negleft 
of  them. 

Sometimes,  after  an  inflammation,  the  glands  of 
the  throat  continue  fwelled,  and  become  hard  and 
callous.  This  complaint  is  not  eaflly  removed^ 
and  is  often  rendered  dangerous  by  the  too  fre-- 
quent  application  of  ftrong  (Simulating  and  ftyptic 
medicines.  The  bell  method  is  to  keep  it  warm^ 
and  to  gargle  it  twice  a-day  with  a  decodbion  of 
figs  fharpcned  a  little  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of 
vitriol. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT  CIUINSEY> 
OR  PUTRID  ULCEROUS  SORE 
THROAT. 

.  This  kind  of  quinfey  is  but  little  known  in  the 

northern  parts  of  Britain,   though,   for  feme  time 

paft,  it  has  been  fatal  in  the  more  fouthcrn  coun* 

^cs.     Children   are  more  liable  to  it  than  adults, 

&malcs  than  males,  and  the  delicate  than  thofe  who 

^  hardy  and  robufl.     It  prevails  chiefly  in  autumn, 

^nd  is  mod  frequent  after  a  long  courfe  of  damp  or 

fultry  weather. 

Causes. This    is    evidently    a   contagious 

diftemper,  and  is  generally  communicated  by  infec-^ 
tbn.     Whoje  families,    and  even   entire  villages, 

often 
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^  often  receive  the  infeSion  from  one  pcr(bn.  Thfa 
ought  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  againft  gob^ 
.near  fuch  patients*  as  labour  under  thedifbrder;  as 
by  that  means  they  endanger  not  only  their  own  livcs^ 
but  likewHe  thofe  of  their  friends  and  connexions. 
Whatever  tends  to  produce  putrid  or  malignant 
fevers*  may  like  wife  occafion  the  putrid  ulcerous  fore 
chroar;  as  unwholefome  air,  damaged  provifions, 
ncgledb  of  cleanlinefs,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. It  begins  with  alternate  fits 

•of  (hivering  and  heat.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  but 
low  and  unequal,  and  generally  continues  fo  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafc.  The  patient  com- 
plains greatly  .  of  weaknefs  and  oppreffion  of  the 
bread;  his  fpirits  are  low,  and  he  is  apt  to  faint 
away  when  fet  upright,  he  is  troubled  with  a  nau<- 
fca,  and  often  with  a  vomiting  or  purging.  The 
two  tatter  are  moft  common  in  children.  The  eyes 
appear  red  and  watery,  and  the  face  fwells.  The 
wine  is  at  firft  pale  and  crude ;  but,  as  the  difeafe 
advances,  it  turns  more  of  a  ycllowifh  colour.  The 
tongue  is  white,  and  generally  moift,  which  diflin*- 
guifhes  this  from  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  Upon 
Rooking  into  the  throat,  it  appears  fwelled,  and  of 
a  florid  red  Colour.  Pale  or  afli- coloured  fpots  how- 
ever arc  here  and  there  intcrfperfcd,  and  fomecimes 
one  broad  patch  or  fpot,  of  an  irregular  figure,  and 
pale  white  colour,  furrounded  with  florid  red,  only 
appears.  Thefc  whitifli  fpots  or  floughs  cover  lb 
xnany  ulcers. 

An  cfllorcfcence,  or  eruption  upon  the  neck, 
arms,  brcafl:,  and  fingers,  about  the  fccond  or  third 
day,  is  a  common  fyiDptom  of  this  difeafe.  Whca 
it  appears,  the  purging  ^nd  vomiting  generally 
cea(c. 

Tl'icrc  is  often  a  flight  degree  of  delirium,  and 
the  face,  frequently  appears  bloated,  and  the  infido 
of  the  noftrils  red  and  uifiamcd.    The  paticlit  cpm-. 

plains 
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plains  of  a  difagreeablc  putrid  fmcU,  and  his  breath  is 
very  offcnfivc. 

The  putrid,  ulcerous  fore  throat  may  be  diftinguifti- 
ed  from  the  inflammatory,  by  the  vomiting  and  loofe- 
nefi  with  which  it  is  generally  ufhered  in ;  the  foul 
ulcers  in  the  throat  covered  with  a  white  or  livid  coat; 
and  by  the  exccflSve  weaknels  of  the  patient;  with 
other  fymptoms  of  a  putrid  fever. 

Unfavourable  fymptoms  are,  an  obftinate  purging, 
extreme  weaknefs,  dimnefs  of  the  Gght,  a  livid  or 
black  colour  of  the  fpocs,  and  frequent  fhiverings, 
with  a  weak,  fluttering  pulfe.  If  the  eruption  upon 
the  (kin  fuddenly  difappears,  or  becomes  of  a  livid 
colour,  with  a  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  or 
mouth,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

If  a  gende  fwcat  break  out  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  and  continue  with  a  flow,  firm,  and 
equal  pulfe;  if  the  floughs  cad  ofi^  in  a  kindly 
manner,  and  appear  clean  and  florid  at  the  bottom ; 
and  if  the  breathing  is  foft  and  free,  with  a  lively  co- 
lour of  the  eyes,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for  a  falutary 
crifis. 

REGIMEN.— The  patient  muft  be  kept  quiet, 
and  for  the  moft  part  in  bed,  as  he  will  be  apt  to 
faint  when  taken  out  of  it.  His  food  muft  be  nou* 
rifliing  and  reftorative ;  as  fago-gruel  with  red  wine, 
jellies,  ftrong  broths,  &c.  His  drink  ought  to  be 
generous,  and  of  an  antifeptic  quality ;  as  red-wine 
negus,  white-wine  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE.1 The  medicine  in  this  kind  of 

quinley  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  proper 
in  the  inflammatory.  All  evacuations,  as  bleeding, 
purging,  &c.  which  weaken  the  patient,  muft  be 
avoided.  Cooling  medicines,  as  nitre  and  cream  of 
tartar,  are  likewife  hurtful.  Strengthening  cordials 
alone  can  be  ufed  with  fafety  1  and  thefc  ought  never 
CO  be  neglected. 

T  If 
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If  at  the  beginnbg  there  is  a  great  naufed,  or 
inclination  to  vomit,  the  patient  mud:  drink  an  in-* 
fufion  of  green  tea,  camomile  flowers,  or  carduus 
htnediSlus^  in  order  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  If  theft 
;are  not  fu/Hcient^  he  may  take  a  few  grains  of  the 
powder  of  ipecacuanha,  or  any  other  gentle  vo- 
mit. 

If  the  difcafc  is  mild,  the  throat  may  be  gargled 
with  an  infuQon  of  fage  and  rofe  leaves,  to  a  gill  of 
which  may  be  added  a  fpoonful  or  two  of  honey; 
and  as  much  vinegar  as  will  make  it  agreeably  acid  j 
but  when  the  fymptoms  are  urgent,  the  floughs  large 
and  thick,  and  the  breath  very  oflTenfive,  the  following 
gargle  may  be  ufed : 

To  fix  or  fcven  ounces  of  the  peroral  deco£Hon, 
•when  boiling,  add  half  an  ounce  of  contraycrva- 
root;  let  it  boil  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards 
drain  the  liquor ;  to  which  add  two  ounces  of  white- 
wine  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  fine  honey,  and  an 
ounce  of  the  tindure  of  myrrh.  This  ought  not 
only  to  be  ufed  as  a  gargle,  but  a  little  of  it  &ould 
frequently  be  injedtcd  with  a  fyringe  to  clean  the 
throat,  before  the  patient  takes  any  meat  or  drink. 
This  method  is  peculiarly  neceflary  for  children,  who 
cannot  ufe  a  gargle. 

It  will  be  of  great-  benefit  if  the  patient  fre- 
quently receives  into  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted 
funnel,  the  fleams  of  warm  vinegar,  myrrh,  and 
honey. 

But  when  the  putrid  fymptoms  run  high,  and  the 
difeafe  is  attended  with  danger,  the  only  medicine 
that  can  be  depended  upon  is  the  Peruvian  bark* 
It  may  be  taken  in  fubllancci  if  the  patient's  fto- 
mach will  bear  it.  If  not,  an  ounce  of  bark 
grofsly  powdered,  with  two  drachms  of  Virginian 
fnake-root,  may  be  boiled  in  an  EUigltfh  pint  and  a 
Il^If  of  water  to  half  a  pint  i  to  which  a  tta-fpooiv* 

6  ful 
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:he  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  added,  and  an 
f  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  every  three  or  four 
Bliflering'plafters  are  very  beneficial  in  this 
efpecially  when  the  patient's  pulfe  and  fpi- 
low.  They  may  be  applied  to  the  throaty 
the  earsj    or  upon  the  back  part  of  the 

U  the  vomiting  prove  troublefomej  it  will  be 
10  gjve  the  p^nt  two  table-ipoonfuls  of  the 
idep  every  oour.  Tea  made  of  mint  and  a 
onamon  will  be  very  proper  for  his  ordinary 
slpecially  if  an  equal  quantity  of  red-wine  be 
vith  it. 

fe  of  a  violent  loofenefsj  the  fiw  of  a  nut* 

diqf^ardium,  or  the  japonic  confeAion>  mm 

0  two  or  three  times  a-day>  or  oftener  if 

?• 

ifcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens,  the 

)f  warm  vinegar  may  be  received  up  the  nof- 

iuendy ;  and  the  drink  muft  be  fliarpened  with 
'vitriol,  or  tinfture  of  rofcs. 
fe  of  a  ftrangury,  the  belly  mufi:  be  fomented 
rm  water,  and  emollient  clyfters  given  three 
tunes  a-day. 

*  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  the  body 
ftill  be  kept  open  with  mild  purgatives  i  as 
ienna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like, 
eat  weaknefs  and  dejedion  of  fpiritsi  of 
neats,  with  other  fymptoms  of  a  confumption, 
ofqe,  we  would  advife  the  patient  to  continue 
of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  elixir  of 
and  to  take  frequently  a  glais  of  generous 
rheie»  together  with  a  milk  diet,  and  riding 
back>  are  the  mod  likely  means  for  recover- 
trength^ 


T2 
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CHAP.    XXIX. 

OF    COLDS    AND    COUGHS. 

TT  has  already  been  obfervcd,  that  colds  arc  the 
^  effcft  of  an  obftruftcd  pcrfpiration  j  the  com- 
mon caufcs  of  which  we  have  likcwifc  endeavoured 
to  point  out,  and  (hall  not  here  repeat  them.  Nei- 
ther fhall  we  fpend  time  in  enumerating  all  the  va* 
nous  fymptoms  of  colds,  as  they  are  pretty  generally 
known.  It  may  not  however  be  amifs  to  obfcrve, 
that  almoft  every  cold  is  a  kind  of  fever,  which  only 
differs  in  degree  from  fome  of  thofe  that  have  already 
been  treated  of. 

No  age,  fex,  or  conftitution,  is  exempted  from 
this  difeafe ;  neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  me- 
dicine or  regimen  to  prevent  it.  The  inhabitants 
of  every  climate  are  liable  to  catch  cold,  nor  can 
even  the  greateft  circumfpeftion  defend  them  at  all 
times  from  its  attacks.  Indeed,  if  the  human  body 
could  be  kept  conftantly  in  an  uniform  degree  of 
warmth,  fuch  a  thing  as  catching  cold  wouU  be 
impoflfible ;  but  as  that  cannot  be  effe&ed  by  any 
xtieans,  the  pcrfpiration  mufl  be  liable  to  many 
changes.  Such  changes,  however,  when  fmaU,  do 
not  affeft  the  healths  but,  when  great,  they  miift 
prove  hurtful; 

When  oppreffion  of  the  breaft,  a  (luffing  of  the 
nofe,  unufual  wearinefs,  pain  of  the  head,  &c.  give 
ground  to  believe  that  the  pcrfpiration  is  obftroAed, 
or,  in  ocher  words,  that  the  perfon  has  caught  cok)> 
he  ought  immediately  to  lefTen  his  diet,  at  Icaft  the 
ufual  quantity  of  his  folid  food,  and  to  abftain  from 
all  ftrong  liquors.      Inftead  of   fledT,    fi(h^    eggs, 

milk. 
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milk)  and  other  nourilhing  diet,  he  may  eat  light 
bread -pudding,  veal  or  chicken  brothj  panado, 
gruels,  and  fuch  like.  His  drink  may  be  water- 
gruel  fwectcned  with  a  little  honey;  an  infuGon  of 
balm,  or  linfeed  (harpcned  with  the  juice  of  orange 
or  lemon;  a  decoftion  of  barley  and  liquorice, 
with  tamarinds,  or  any  other  cool,  diluting,  acid 
liquor. 

Above  all,  his  fupper  (hould  be  light;  as  fmall 
pofTet,  or  water-gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  and  a 
Uttle  toafted  bread  in  it.  If  honey  flbould  difagree 
with  the  ftomach,  the  gruel  may  be  fweetened  with 
treacle  or  coarfe  fugar,  and  (harpencd  with  the  jelly  of 
currants.  Thofc  who  have  been  accuftomcd  to  gene- 
rous liquors  may  take  wine-whey  inftead  of  gruel, 
which  may  be  fweetened  as  above. 

The  patient  ought  to  lie  longer  than  ufual  a-bed, 
and  to  encourage  a  gende  fweat,  which  is  eafily 
brought  on  towards  morning,  by  drinking  tea,  or 
any  kind  of  warm  diluting  liquor.  I  have  often 
known  this  praftice  carry  off  a  cold  in  one  day, 
which,  in  all  probability,  had  it  .been  negledbed, 
would  have  coflt  the  patient  his  life,  or  have  con- 
fined him  for  fonie  months.  Would  people  facri- 
iice  a  little  time  to  eafe  and  warmth,. and  pra£tife 
4  moderate  degree  of  abftincnce  when  the  firft 
fymp^ms  of  a  cold  appear,  we  have,  reafon  to  be- 
ueve  that  mod  of  the  bad  effeds  which  flow  from 
^n  €>bilru<5ted  perfpiration  might  be  prevented. 
But,  after  tl)e  difeafe  has  gathered  ftrcngth  by  de- 
lay, all  attempts  to  remove  it  often  prove  vain.  A 
pkurify,  a  peripneumopy,  or  a  fatal  confumption 
Qf  the  lungs,  are  the  common  effeds  of  colds 
which  have  either  been  totally  negledted  or  treated 
improperly. 

Kfany  attempt  to  cure  ^  cold,  by  getting  drunk: 
W  this,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it,  is  a  .very  hazardous 
experiment.    No  doubt  it  may  fometimes  fucceed, 
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by  fuddcnly  rcftoring  the  perfpiration ;  but  urhca 
there  is  any  degree  of  inflammation,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  cafe,  ftrong  liquors,  inftead  of  remov- 
ing the  malady,  will  increafe  it.  By  this  means  a 
common  cold  may  be  converted  into  an  inflammatoiy 
fever. 

When  thofe  who  hbour  for  their  daily  bread 
have  the  misfortune  to  catch  cold,  they  cantloc 
afford  to  lofc  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  keep  them- 
felves  warm,  and  take  a  little  medicine ;  by  which 
means  the  diforder  is  often  fo  aggravated  as  to  con- 
fine them  for  a  long  time,  or  even  to  render  them 
ever  after  unable  to  fuftain  hard  labour.  Bat  even 
fuch  of  the  labouring  poor  as  can  afford  to  take 
care .  of  themfelves,  are  often  too  hardy  to  do  itj 
they  affedl:  to  defpife  colds,  and  as  long  as  they  can 
crawl  about^  fcorn  to  be  confined  by  what  they 
call  a  common  cold.  Hence  it  is,  that  colds  deftroy 
fuch  numbers  of  mankind.  Like  an  enemy  defpiied, 
they  gather  ftrength  from  delay,  till  at  length  they 
become  invincible.  We  often  fee  this  verified  in  tra- 
vellers, who,  cather  than  lofe  a  day  in  the  profecution 
of  their  bufinefs,  throw  away  their  lives  by  purfuing 
their  journey,  even  in  the  fevereft  weather,,  with  this 
difcaie  upon  them. 

It  is  certain,    however,    that  colds  may  be   too 
much  indulged.     When  a  perfon,    fot  every  flight 
cold,  fhuts  himlelf  up  in  a  warm  room,  and  drinks 
great  quantities  of  warm  liquor,    it  may  occifion 
fuch  a  general  relaxation  of  the  folids  as  will  not  be 
eafily  removed.     It  will  therefore  be  proper,  when 
the  dileafe  will  permit,  and  the  weather  is  mild,  to 
join  to  the  regimen  mentioned  above  gentle  exercife  ^ 
as  walking,   riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a  carriage^ 
fScc.    An  obftinate  cold,  which  no  medicine  can  re- 
move, will  yield  to  gentle  exercife  and  a  proper  regx- 
fnen  of  the  diet. 

Bathing 
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Bathing  the  feet  and  kgs  in  warm  water  has  a 
great  tendency  to  reftbre  the  perfpiradon.  But  care 
muft  be  uken  that  the  water  be  not  too  warni> 
othcrwife  it  will  do  hurt.  It  fhould  never  be  much 
warmer  than  the  bloody  and  the  patient  (hould  go 
immediately  to  bed  after  uHng  it.  Bathing  the  feet 
in  warm  water,  lying  in  bed,  and  drinking  warm 
water-gruel,  or  other  weak  liquors,  will  fooner  tBkb 
oflf  a  fpafm,  and  reftore  the  perfpiration,  .than  aU 
the  hot  fudoriBc  medicines  in  the  world.  This  is 
all  that  is  neceflary  for  removing  a  common  cold; 
and  if  this  courfe  be  taken  at  the  beginning,  it  will 
feldom  rfail. 

But  when  the  fymptoms  do  not  yield  to  abftl- 
nence,  warmth,  a«d  diluting  liquors,  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  fear  the  approach  of  fome  other  difeafe,  as  an 
iiifiammation  of  the  bread,  an  ardpnt  fever,  or  the 
like.  If  the  pulfe  therefore  be  hard  and  frequent, 
the  (kin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  patiefit  complains  of 
his  head  or  bread,  it  will  be  neccHary  to  bleed,  and 
to  give  the  cooling  powders  reconimcnded  in  the 
fcarlet  fever,  every  three  or  four  hours,  till  they  give 
aftool. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  put  a  bliftering- 
plafter  on  the  back,  to  give  two  table- fpoonfuls  of 
the  ikline  mixture  every  two  hours,  :aod  in  ihort  to 
treat  the  patient  in  ail  refpeds  as  for  a  (light  fevcf. 
.1  have  often  feen  this  courfe,  when  ob&rved  at  the 
be^nning,  remove  the  complaint  in  two  or  three 
idays,  when  the  patient  had  all  the  fymptoms  of  ah 
approaching  ardent  fever,  or  an  inBammation  of  the 
breaft. 

The  chief  fecret  of  preventing  colds  lies  in  avoids 
ingi  as  far  as  poQible,  all  extremes  i&ither  of  heae 
or  cold,  and  in  taking  care,  when  the  body  |s 
heated,  to  let  it  cool  gradually..  Thefe  and  ether 
circumftaoces    relating   to   this   importaiit   fubjeft 
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are  fo  fully  treated  of  under  the  article  Ol^uScd 
Perjfiraiiim^  that  it  is  Qeedlefs  here  to  npfumc  the  con- 
fidcration  of  them. 

OF  A  COMMON  COUGH. 

A  COUGH  is  generally  the  eflfedb  of  a  cold^  which 
has  either  been  improperly  treated,  or  entirely  ne- 
glected. When  it  proves  obftinate,  there  is  always 
rcafon  to  fear  the  confcquences,  as  this  (hews  a  weak 
ftate  of  the  lungs,  ^d  is  often  the  forerunner  of  a 
confumption. 

If  the  cou^h  be  violent,  and  the  patient  young 
and  ftrong,  with  a  har<l  quick  pulfc,  bleeding  will  be 
proper;  but  in  weak  and  relaxed  habits,  bleeding 
rather  prolongs  the  difeafe.  When  the  patient  fpits 
freely,  bleeding  is  unneceflfary,  and  fometimes  hurtful, 
as  it  tends  to  leflen  that  difcharge. 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  any  degree 
of  fever,  and  the  fpitde  is  vifcid  and  tough,  (harp 
peroral  medicines  are  to  be  adminiftered  s  as  gum- 
ammoniac,  fquills,  &c.  Two  table-fpoonfub  of  the 
folution  of  gum  ammoniac  may  be  taken  thr^e  or 
four  times  a-day,  more  or  )e(s,  according  to  the  age 
and  conftitution  of  the  patient.  ISquills  may  be  given 
various  ways :  two  ounces  of  the  vinegar,  the  oxymeli 
jor  the  fyrup,  may  be  mixed  with  the  fame  quantity 
of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  to  which  may  be  added  an 
ounce  of  common  water  and  an  ounce  of  balfamic^ 
fyrup.  Two  t^ble-fpoonfuls  of  thi$  mixture  may  be 
faken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

A  fyrup  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice,  honeift 
and  fugar-candy,  i$  likewife  very  proper  in  this  kind 
of  cough.  A  table-(boonful  of  it  may  be  takep  at 
ple^urfe. 

But  when  the  defluxion  is  (harp  and  thin,  diele 
ff^ediicinea  noh^r  do  hurt.    Ii^  this  cafe  gentle  opjates^ 
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^Usy  ^Uid  mucilagesy  -  are  more  proper.    / 
indi&on   of  wild  poppy  leavesj    and  mi 
roots,  or  the  flowers  of  colts- foot>  may  \j 
quently  ;  or  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  parego^ 
be  put  into  the  patient's  drink  twice  a-d^y*.  ^ 
Spanifh  infufion  is  alfo  a  very  proper  medicine  in  this 
cafe>  and  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  a  tea-cup^ 
fill  diree  or  four  dmes  a-day  \ 

When  a  cough  is  occafioned  by  acrid  humours 
tickling  the  throat  and  fauces,  the  patient  (hould  keep 
fome  (oft  perioral  lozenges  almoft  conftantly  in  his 
liiouthi  as  thePontefraA  liquorice  cakes,  barlcy-fugar, 
the  common  balfamip  lozenges,  Spanifli  juice>  &c« 
Theie  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  by 
taking  o£f  their  Itimulating  quality,  help  to  appeaft 
the  cough  f  • 

In  obftinate  coughs,  proceeding  from  a  flux  of  hu« 
ffiours  upon  the  lungs,  it  will  often  be  neceflfary,  be« 
fides  expectorating  medicines,  to  have  recourfe  to 
ifliies,  fctons,  or  fome  other  drain.  In  this  cafe  I  have 
often  obferved  the  mod  happy  cfledts  from  a  Bur- 
gundy-fMtch  plafter  applied  between  the  (houlders.  I 
have  ordered  this  fimple  remedy  in  the  mod  obftinate 
coiighs^  in  a  great  number  of  cafes,  and  in  many  dif- 
ferent confticutions,  without  ever  knowing  it  fail  to 
give  relieff  unleis  where  there  were  evident  figns  of  an 
lilcer  in  the  lungs. 

About  the  bulk  of  a  nutmeg  of  Burgundy-pitch 
^nay  be  ipread  thin  upon  a  piece  of  foft  leather,  about 

^  See  Appeodix,  Spatfijh  Infyfion. 

t  In  a  former  edition  of  this  book  I  reconhncnded,  for  an  obfti* 

^Uii  tickling  cough>  an  oily  emuliion,  made  with  the  paregoric 

^W  of  the  fidinburgh  Difpenfatory^  inftead  of  the  common  alka- 

^^fj^rit*     I  have  fince  been  tdd  by  feveral  praditioners*  that 

'^  foond  it  to  be  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  diforder^  and  ever^ 

^  dtierving  of  the  charader  which  I  had  given  it.    Where  thit 

*w  it  not  kept*  iu  place  may  be  fupplied  by  adding  to  the  com- 

*^  oily  cmoifioDt  an  adequate  proportioa  of  the  tb$haic  tinSmf* 

^  KqQi4  laudaanm. 

th^ 
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/  the  fize  of  the  liand^  and  laid  between  the  (houlder- 
blades.  It  maf  be  taken  oflF  and  wiped  every  three 
or  four  days,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  once  a-  fort* 
night  or  three  weeks.  This  is  indeed  a  cheap  and 
£mple  medicine^  and  confequently  apt  to  be  deipifed ; 
but  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  whole  maieria 
medUa  does  not  afford  an  application  more  efficacious 
in  almoft  every  kind  df  coi^h;  It  has  not  indeed 
always  an  inunediate  effeft ;  but^  if  kept  on  for 
Sofoit  timej  it  xnll  fuccecd  where  moft  other  medicines 
£ul. 

The  only  inconveniency  attending  this  plafter  is 
die  itching  which  it-  occafions ;  but  furely  this  may 
be  difpenfed  with,  confidering  the  advantage  which 
die  patient  mny  expeft  to  reap  from  the  appKea- 
tion ;  befidesj  when  the  itching  becomes  very  wi^ 
cafy,  the  plafter  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  part  rub- 
bed with  a  dry  cloth>  or  wafhed  with  a  little  warm 
milk  and  water.  Some  caution  indeed  is  neceflary  in 
difcondnuing  the  ufe  of  fuch  a  plafter;  this  how« 
ever  may  be  iafely  done  by  making  it  fmaller  by  de^- 

trees,  and  at  length  quitting  it  altogether  in  a  warm 
tafon  *• 

But  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  caufes  be* 
fides  defluxions  upon  the  lungs.  In  thefe  cafes 
the  cure  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  peroral  medi* 
cines.  Thus,  in  a  cough  proceeding  from  a  (bulneis 
and  debility  of  the  ftomach,  fyrups,  oils,  mucil^es, 
and  all  kinds  of  balfamic  medicines  do  hurt.  The 
fttmacb  cough  may  be  known  from  one  that  is  owing 
to  a  fault  in  the  lungs  by  this,  that  in  the  hfter 
the  patient  coughs  whenever  he  infpircs,  or  draw^ 

*  Some  complain  that  the  pitch  plafter  adheres  too  faft«  wiak 
•thers  find  difficulty  in  keeping  it  on.  This  proceeds  from  tkft 
different  kinds  of  pitch  made  ufe  of,  and'likewtfe  from  the  maiMr 
of  making  it.  I  generally  find  it  anfwer  beft  when  mixed  widi  m 
little  bees.wax»  and  fpread  as  cool  as  poffible.  Tke  clear«  hard, 
tranfparent  pitch  aafwers  the  purpofe  bed. 

in 
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in  his  breath  fully  ]  but  in  the  former  that  does  not 
happen. 

The  cure  of  this  cough  depends  chiefly  upon  cleanf* 
ing  and  ftrengthening  the  ftromach ;  for  which  purpofe 
gentle  vomits  and  bitter  purgatives  arc  moft  proper* 
ThiiSy  after  a  vomit  or  two,  the  lacred  tinfturc,  as  it 
is  called,  may  be  taken  for  a  confiderable  time  in  the 
doic  of  one  or  two  table-fpoonfuls  twice  a-day,  or  as 
often  as  it  is  found  neceflary,  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open.  People  may  make  this  tindure  themfelves,  by 
infufiog  an  ounce  of  biera  picra  ^  in  an  Englifh  pint 
of  white  wine^  letting  it  Hand  a  few  days^  and  then 
ftnuning  it. 

In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a  debility  of  the  fto- 
iDach)  the  Peruvian  bark  b  likewife  of  confiderable 
fcrvice.  It  may  cither  be  chewed,  taken  in  powder, 
or  made  into  a  tinAure  along  with  other  ftomachic 
bitters. 

A  nervous  cough  can  only  be  removed  by  change  of 
air  and  proper  cxercife ;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
Qfe  of  gentle  opiates.  Inftead  of  the  faponaceous  pill, 
the  paregoric  elixir,  &c.  which  are  only  opium  diC* 
guifed,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of 
liquid  laudanum,  more  or  lefs,  as  circumftances  re-* 
€\uire,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  or  when  the  cough 
iatnc^  troublefome«  Immerfing  the  feet  and  hands 
in  warm  water  will  often  appeafe  the  violence  of  a 
aervous  cough. 

When  a  cough  is  only  the  fymptom  of  fome  other 
i&alady,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it  without 
fifft  curing  the  difeafe  from  which  it  proceeds.  Thus, 
^bcn  a  cough  is  occafioned  by  teethingy  keeping  the 
body  open,  fcarifying  the  gums,  or  whatever  facili- 
ty the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  likewiie  appeafes  the 
C^^.  In  like  manner,  when  worms  occafion  a  cough, 
Ml  medicines  as  remove  theie  vermin  will  generally 

f  See  Appendix,  Hitra  Picra. 

cure 
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cure  the  coughs  as  bitter  purgatives,  oily  clyfters, 
and  fuch  like. 

Women,  during  the  laft  months  of  pregnanqr,  are 
often  greatly  afflifted  with  a  cough,  which  is  gene- 
rally relieved  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the  body 
gently  open.  They  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food, 
and  to  wear  a  loofe  eafy  drefs. 

A  cough  is  not  only  a  fymptom,  but  is  often  like- 
wife  the  forerunner  of  difeafes.  Thus,  the  gout  is 
frequently  ufhered  in  by  a  very  troublefome  cough, 
which  afieds  the  patient  for  fome  days  before  the 
foming  on  of  the  fit.  This  cough  is  generally  re-* 
moved  by  a  paroxyfm  of  the  gout,  which  Ihould  there- 
fore be  promoted,  by  keeping  the  extremities  warm, 
drinking  warm  liquors,  and  bathing  the  feet  and  legs 
frequency  in  lukewarm  waten 

OF   THE   HOOPING-COUGH,    or 

CHIN-COUGH. 

This  cough  feldom  affedts  adults,  but  proves  often 
&tal  CO  children.  Such  children  as  live  upon  thirr 
watery  diet,  who  breathe  unwholcfome  air,  and  have 
too  litde  exercife,  are  mod  liable  to  this  difeaie,  and 
generally  fuffer  moft  from  it. 

The  chin-cough  is  fo  well  known,  even  to  nurfes, 
tfiat  a  dcfcription  of  it  is  unneceffiiry.  Whatever 
hurts  the  digcftion,  obftrufts  the  perfpiration,  or  re- 
laxes the  folids,  difpofes  to  this  difeafe  ;  confequently 
Its  cure  muft  depend  upon  cleanfing  and  ftrengthening 
the  ftomach,  bracing  the  folids,  and  at  the  fame 
time  promoting  perfpiration  and  the  different  fecre-» 
tions. 

The  diet  muft  be  light,  and  of  eafy  digeftion ; 
for  children,  good  bread  made  into  pap  or  pudding, 
chicken  broth,  with  other  light  fpoon  meats,  are 
proper;  but  thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  may 
\>c  allowed  fagQ- gruel,  and  if  the  fever  be  not  high,  4 
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litdc  boiled  chicken,  or  other  white  meats.  The 
drink  may  be  hyffop,  or  penny- royal  tea,  fweetened 
with  honey  or  fugar-candy,  fmall  wine-whey ;  or  if 
the  patient  be  weak,  he  may  fometimes  be  allowed  a 
little  negus. 

One  of  the  mod  cfFeflual  remedies  in  the  chin- 
cough  is  change  of  air.  This  often  removes  the 
malady,  even  when  the  change  feems  to  be  from  a 
purer  to  a  lefs  wholefome  air.  This  may  in  fome 
meafure  depend  on  the  patient's  being  removed 
from  the  place  where  the  infcftion  prevails.  Moft 
of  the  difeafes  of  children  are  infcftiousj  nor  is 
it  all  uncommon  to  find  the  chin-cough  prevailing 
in  one  town  or  village,  when  another,  at  a  very 
fmall  diftance,  is  quite  free  from  it.  But  whatever 
be  the  caufc,  we  are  fure  of  the  faft.  No  time 
ought  therefore  to  be  loft  in  removing  the  patient 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  place  where  he  caught 
the  difeafe,  and,  if  poflible,  into  a  more  pure  and 
warm  air  *. 

When  the  difeafe  proves  violent,  and  the  patient  is 
in  danger  of  being  fuffocated  by  the  cough,  he  ought 
to  be  bled,  efpecially  if  there  be  a  fever  with  a  hard 
full  pulfc.  But  as  the  chief  intention  of  bleeding  is 
to  prevent  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  to  ren- 
der it  more  fafe  to  give  vomits,  it  will  feldom  be  ne* 
ceiiary  to  repeat  the  operation  j  yet  if  there  are  fymp« 
toms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  a  fecond  or 
even  a  third  bleeding  may  be  rcquifite. 

It  is  generally  reckoned  a  favourable  fympton^ 
when  a  fit  of  coughing  makes  the  patient  vomit. 
This  Cleanfes  the  ftomach,  and  greatly  relieves  the 

*  Some  think  the  air  OQght  not  to  be  changed  till  the  difeafe  it 
oo  the  decline ;  but  there  feems  to  be  no  fufficient  reafon  for  thk 
Ofnnioo*  as  patients  have  been  known  to  reap  benefit  from  a  change 
of  air  at  all  periods  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  not  fofficient  to  take  the 
patient  out  daily  in  a  carriage.  This  feldom  anfwers  any  good 
porpofe;  but  often  does  hart,  by  giving  him  cold. 

1  cough* 
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cough.  It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  promotf 
this  diicharge^  either  by  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha, 
or  the  vomidng  julep  recommended  in  the  Ap- 

|)«ndi9^ 

It  is  very  difHcuIc  to  make  children  drink  after  a 
voQ)it.  I  have  often  feen  them  happily  deceived,  by 
iflAififfig  a  fcruple  or  half  a  drachm  of  the  powder  ciif 
ipeeacuanha  in  a  tea-pot^  with  half  an  Englifh  pint 
of  boiling  water.  If  this  be  difguifed  with  a  few  drops 
f)i  Bulk  and  a  little  fugar,  they  will  imagine  it  tea, 
fnci  drink  it  very  greedily.  A  fmall  tea-cupful  of 
this  may  be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  rather 
every  ten  minutes,  till  it  operates.  When  the  child 
begins  to  puke,  there  will  be  no  occafion  for  drinking 
•ny  more,  as  the  water  already  on  the  ftomach  will  be 
iiifficient. 

Vomits  not  only  cleanfc  the  (lomach,  which  in  tfaii 
diieafe  is  generally  loaded  with  vifcid  phlegm,  but 
tbey  likewife  promote  the  peripiration  and  other  fe* 
cretions,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  repeated  accord- 
ing to  the  obftinacy  of  the  difeafe.  They  fhould  not 
however  be  ftrong ;  gentle  vomits  frequcndy  repeated 
are  both  lefs  dangerous,  and  more  beneficial  than 
ilrong  ones. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gendy  open.  The  beft 
medicines  for  this  purpofe  are  rhubarb  and  its  pre* 
parations,  as  the  fyrup,  tindure,  &:c.  Of  theie  a  tea- 
fpoonful  or  two  may  be  given  to  an  infant  twice  or 
uirice  a-day,  as  there  is  occafion.  To  fuch  as  are 
fiuther  advanced,  the  dofc  muft  be  proportionally  in- 
creafed,  and  repeated  till  it  has  the  defired  eficA. 
Thole  who  cannot  be  brought  to  take  the  bitter  tinc- 
ture, may  have  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  prunes^ 
iweetened  with  manna,  coarfe  fugar,  or  honey  i  or  a 
few  grains  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  a  tea-fpoonfbl  or 
two  of  fyrup,  or  currant  jelly,  fo  as  to  difguife  the 

f  See  Appendix,  Vomiting  Jalef. 

taflc. 
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ta(be.  Moft  children  are  fond  of  fyrups  and  jelUes, 
and  feldotn  refiile  even  a  difagreeable  medicine  when 
raized  with  them. 

Many  people  believe  that  oily^  peftoral^  and  balfa- 
mic  medicines  pofTefs  wonderful  virtues  for  the  cure  of 
the  chin-cough)  and  accordingly  exhibit  them  plend^ 
fully  to  patients  of  every  age  and  conftitudon,  with^ 
out  confidering  that  every  thing  of  this  nature  muft 
load  the  ftomach,  hurt  the  digeftionj  and  of  courle 
aggravate  the  difordcr  *. 

The  millepedes^  or  wood-lice,  arc  greatly  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  a  chin-cough.  Thofe 
who  chooie  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  infeAs,  may  infufe 
two  ounces  of  them  bruifed  in  an  Englilh  pint  of 
fmall  white  wine  for  one  night.  Afterwards  the 
liquor  may  be  ftrained  through  a  cloth,  and  a  tables 
fpoonfiil  of  it  given  to  the  padent  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

Opiates  are  fomcrimcs  ncccflary  to  allay  the  vio- 
lence of  the  cough.  For  this  purpofe  a  little  of  the 
fyrup  of  poppies,  or  five,  fix,  or  fcven  drops  of  lau- 
danum, according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be 
taken  in  a  cup  of  hyffop  or  penny- royal  tea,  and  re- 
peated occafionally  f . 

The  garlic  ointment  is  a  well  known  remedy  in 
North  Britain  for  the  chin-cough.  It  is  made  by 
beating  in  a  mortar  garlic  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  hogs  lard.     With  this  the  foles  of  the  feet  may 

*  Dr.  DvpLAKiL  fays,  he  has  Cccn  many  good  efFe£ls  from  the 
kermej  mineral  in  this  complaint,  the  cough  being  frequently  alle* 
▼iated  ertn  by  the  firft  dofe.  The  dofe  for  a  child  of  one  year  old, 
is  a  quarter  of  a  grain  diiToIved  in  a  cup  of  any  liquid,  repeated 
two  or  tiiree  tijpes  a-day.  For  a  child  of  two  years,  the  dofe  ia 
half  a  grain;  and  the  quantity  mud  be  thus  increafedin  proportion 
CO  the  age  of  the  patient. 

f  Some  recommend  the  extradt  of  hemlock  as  an  extraordinary 
~  f  in  tlie  hooping  cough ;  but  (b  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
*,  tc  sfl  no 'way  fuperior  toopinm»  which»  when  properly  td*^ 
ainiftered»  will  often  relieve  feme  of  the  mod  troublcfome  fymp- 
toms  of  this  dUbrder. 

be 
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be  rubbed  twice  or  thrice  aday ;  but  the  beft  method 
is  to  fpread  it  upon  a  rag,  and  apply  it  in  the  form  of 
plafter.  It  (hould  be  renewed  every  night  and  morn- 
ing at  leaft,  as  the  garlick  foon  lofes  its  virtue.  This 
is  an  exceeding  good  medicine  both  in  the  chin-cough*, 
and  in  mod  other  coughs  of  an  obftinate  nature.  It 
ought  pot  however  to  be  ufcd  when  the  {Datient  is  very 
hot  or  feverifh,  left  it  fhould  increaie  thefe  fymp- 
toms. 

The  feet  (hould  be  bathed  once  every  two  or 
three  days  in  lukewarm  water;  and  a  Burgundy* 
pitch  plafter  kept  conftantly  between  the  ftioulders. 
But  when  the  difcafe  proves  very  violent,  it  will  be 
ncccffary,  inftead  of  it,  to  apply  a  blifterin^-plafter, 
and  to  keep  the  part  open  for  fome  ume  with  ifliie- 
omcment. 

When  the  difeafe  is  prolonged,  and  the  patient 
is  free  from  a  fever,  ^he  Peruvian  bark,  ana  other 
bitters,  are  the  moft  proper  medicines.  The  bark 
may  either  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  in  a  decoc- 
tion or  infiifion,  as  is  moft  agreeable.  For  a  child, 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  grains,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  patient,  may  be  given  three  or  four  timc^  a- 
day.  For  an  adult,  half  a  drachm  or  two  fcruples 
will  be  proper.  Some  give  the  extract  of  the  Iwu^k 
with  cancharides ;  but  to  manage  this  requires  a  con* 
Gdcrable  attention.  It  is  more  fafe  to  give  a  few 
grains  of  caftor  along  with  the  bark.  A  child 
of  fix  or  feven  years  of  age  may  take  feven  or  eight 
grains  of  caftor,  with  fifteen  grains  of  powdered 
bark,  for  a  dofe.  This  may  be  made  into  a  mixture 
with  two  or  three  ounces  of  any  fimple  diftilled  wattTt 
and  a  litde  liyrup,  and  taken  three  or  four  dmet 
a-day. 


^  As  this  difeafe  is  evidently  fpafmodic*  I  am  incHned  to 
that  tonic  medicines  will  in  time  be  found  the  moll  pfoper  far  il» 
core* 
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CHAP.    XXX, 

INFLAMMATION    OF    THE    STOMACH^ 
AND    OTHER   VISCERA. 


A- 


LL  inflammations  of  the  bowels  are  dangerous^ 
and  require  the  moft  fpeedy  afliftance ;  as  thcf 
frequently  end  in  a  fuppuration,  and  fometimies  in  a 
tDOrtiBcation,  which  is  certain  death. 

CAUSES.-— An  inflammation  of  the  ftomacit 
may.  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufts  which  produce 
an loflammatory  fever;  as  cold  liquor  drank  while 
th<;  bofdy  is  warm,  obftruded  perfpiration,  or  the 
fbddbn  ftriking  in  of  any  eruption.  It  may  like* 
wile  proceed  from  the  acrimony  of  the  bile»  or  from 
acrid  and  ftimulating  fubftances  taken  into  the  fto^ 
fliach  I  as  ftrong  vomits  or  purges,  corrolive  poifons, 
tad  fuch  like.  When  the  gout  has  been  repelled 
fixitn  the  extremities,  cither  by  cold  or  im{>roper  ap*« 
plicadotts,  it  often  occaflons  an  inflammation  of  the 
ftomacb.  Hard  or  indigeftible  fubflances  taken  intd 
die  ftomtcb,  as  bones,  the  ftones  of  fruits,  &c,  may 
fikewife  have  that  eifed. 

SYMPTOMS- It  is  attended  with  a  fixed 

eiln  and  burning  heat  in  the  (lomach;  great  rcft^ 
flhefsand  anxiety;  a  fmall,  quick,  and  hard  pulfej 
ironiiting,  or,  at  Icafl:,  a  naufea  and  ficknefsi  ex-» 
ceflive  third;  coldneis  of  the  extremities;  diffi- 
culty of  breathing;  cold  clammy  fweacs;  and 
ibmetimes  convulfions  and  fainting  flts.  The  fto- 
inafih  is  fwelied,  and  often  feels  hard  to  the  touch. 
Olie  of  Cfae  moft  certain  figns  of  this  difeafe  is  the 
lenfe  of  pain^  which  the  patient  feels  upon  taking 

U  any 
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any  kind  of  food  or  drink,  efpecially  if  ic  be  either 

•  too  hot  or  too  cold. 

When  the  patient  vomits  every  thing  he  cats  or 
drinks^  is  extremely  reftlefs,  has  a  hiccup,  with  an 
intermitting  pulfc,  and  frequent  fainting  fits,  the 
danger  i$  very  great. 

REGIMEiN.— — All  acrimonious,  heating,  and 
irritating  food  and  drink  are  carefully  to  be  avoided* 
The  wcaknefs  of  the  patient  may  deceive  the  by- 
ftanders,  and  induce  them  to  ^iye  him  wines,  fpirits, 

'  or  other  cordials  \  buc  thefe  never  fail  to  increaie  the 
difeafe,  and  often  occafion  fudden  death.  The  incli- 
nation to  vomit  may  like  wife  impofe  on  the  attendants, 
and  make  them  think  a  vomit  neceffary  \  but  that  too 
is  almoft  certain  death. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  thin,  cool,  and  eafy  of 
digeftion.  It  mud  be  given  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
ihould  neither  be  quite  cold  nor  too  hot.  Thin 
^el  made  of  barley  or  oatipeal,  light  toaftcd 
oread  diflblved  in  boiling  water,  or  very  weak  chicken 
broth,  are  the  moft  proper.  The  drink  ihould  be 
dear  whey,  barley-water,  water  in  which  toaftcd 
bread  has  been  boiled,  or  decodlions  of  enioIUcnc  v.Cr 
getables,  as  liquorice  and  marfh -mallow  roots,  faria* 
parilla,  or  the  like. 

•  MEDICINE.— -Bleeding  in  this  difeafe.  is  abfc 
lutcly  neceffary,  and  is  almoft  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  depended  on.  When  the  difeafe  proves  obftinatc, 
it  will  often  be  proper  to  repeat  this  operation  Icvcral 
times,  nor  muft  the  low  ftate  of  the  pulfe  deter  us 
from  doing  fo.  The  pulfe  indeed  generally  rifcs  upon 
bleeding)  anu  aS  long  as  that  is  the  cafe,  the  operation 
is  fafe. 

*  Frequent  fomentations  v<\\\\  lukewarm  water,  oi; 
a  decoction  of  emollient  vegetables,  arc  likewife  be- 
neficial. Flannel  cloths  clipped  in  thefe  muft  be  ap- 
plied to  the  region  of  the  ftoiiiach,  and  removed  a$ 
they  prow  rool.     They  muft  neither  be  applied  too 

I  warm. 
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^rin,  nor  be  fufFcrcd  to  continue  till  they  become 
ijuite  cold,  as  cither  of  thefe  extremes  would  aggra- 
vate the  difeafe- 

The  feet  and  legs  ought  Hkewifc  to  be  frequently 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  warm  bricks  or  poul-* 
rices  may  be  applied  to  the  foles  of  the  feet.  The 
warm  bath,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  ufcd,  will  be  of 
great  fervice. 

In  this,  and  all  other  inflammations  of  the  bowels, 
an  epift)aflic,  or  bliflering-plalter,  applied  over  i^e 
part  affeftcd,  is  one  of  the  bed  remedies  I  know. 
I  have  often  ufcd  it,  and  do  not  recolleft  one  inftancc 
wherein  it  did  not  give  relief  to  the  patient. 

The  only  internal  medicines  which  wc  fhall  ven- 
ture to  recommend  in  this  difcafe,  are  mild  dyfters. 
Thefe  may  be  made  of  warm  water,  or  thin  waterr 
gruel;  and  if  the  patient  is  coflive,  a  little  fwect 
oil,  honey,  or  manna,  may  be  added.  Clyfters  ah- 
iWer  the  purpofc  of  an  internal  fomentation,  while 
they  keep  the  body  open,  and  at  the  fame  time  nou* 
rifii  the  patient,  who  is  often  in  this  difeafe  unable 
to  retain  any  food  upon  his  ftomach.  For  thefe  rea- 
(bns  they  mud  not  be  negleded,  as  the  patient's  life 
may  depend  on  them. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

This  is  one  of  the  mod  painful  and  dangerous 
dlfeales  that  mankind  is  liable  to.  It  generally 
j^roceeds  from  the  fame  caujes  as  the  inflammation 
of  tfiie  ftomach ;  to  which  may  be  added  codivenels, 
worms,  eating  unripe  fruits,  or  great  quantities/ of 
nuts,  drinking  hard  windy  malt  liquors,  as  dale  bot- 
tkd  licer  or  ale,  four  wine,  cyder,  &c.  It  may  like- 
liflfe  6c  occafioned  by  a  rupture,  by  fcirrhous  tumours 
oP'Ihe' ifiteftiiies,  or  by  their  oppofite  (ides  growing 
tSttgiethef. 

U2  The 
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The  inflammation  of  the  inteftines  is  denomir^ 
Dated  Iliac  paffion^  Enteritis^  i^c.  according  to  the 
name  of  the  parts  aiFeded.  The  treatment  how* 
ever  is  nearly,  the  fame  whatever  part  of  the  tntef- 
tio^l  canal  be  the  feat  of  the  difeafc  \  wc  (hall  there- 
fore omit  thefc  di^indUons,  kit  they  Ihould  perpkx 
the  reader. 

The  fymptoms  here  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the 
foregoing  diieafe ;  only  the  pain,  if  poflible,  is  more 
acute,  and  is  fituated  lower.  The  vomiting  is  like- 
wife  more  violent,  and  fometimcs  even  the  excre* 
mentSj  together  with  the  clyfters,  are  difchargcd  by 
the  mouth.  The  patient  is  continually  belcfi^ng  up 
wind,  and  has  often  an  obftrufljon  of  his  urine. 

While  the  pain  fliifcs  and  the  vomiting  only  re* 
turns  at  certain  intervals,  and  while  the  clyfters  pais 
downwards,  there  is  ground  for  hope ;  but  when  the 
trlyfters  znd  faeces  are  vomited,  and  the  patient  is  ex* 
ceeding  weak,  with  a  low  fluttering  pul(e,  a  pale 
countenance,  and  a  difagreeable  or  (linking  breathy 
there  is  great  reafon  to  fear  that  the  confequences  wiU 
prove  fatal.  Clammy  fweats,  black  foetid  ftpols,  with 
a  fmall  intermitting  pulfe,  and  a  total  ceflation  of  paioj 
are  flgns  of  a  mortification  already  begun,  and  of  ap- 
proaching death. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is 

in  general  the  fame  as  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
ftomach.  The  patient  muft  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding 
cold,  and  all  violent  pafllons  of  the  mind.  His  food 
ought  to  be  very  light,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities^ 
his  drink  weak  and  diluting;  as  clear  whey,  barley- 
^ater,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this,  as  well  as  ia 

the  inflammation  of  the  fliomach,  is  of  the  greateft 
importance.  It  (liould  be  performed  as  foon  as  die 
lymptoms  appear,  and  muft  be  repeat^  according 

tx> 
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10  the  'ftrength  of  the  patient,  and  the  violence  of 
Jie  di(ea(e. 

A  blrftering-plafter  is  here  likewife  to  be  applied 
mtnedtately  over  the  part  where  the  mod  violent  pafn 
8.  This  not  only  relieves  the  pain  of  the  bowels, 
>ut  even  clyders  and  purgative  medicines,  which  bc- 
btc  had  no  effeft,  will  operate  when  the  bliftcr  be- 
gins to  rife. 

Fomentations  and  laxative  clyfters  are  by  no 
nneans  to  be  omitted.  The  patient's  feet  and  legs 
Ibouid  frequently  be  bathed  in  warm  water;  and 
rlorbs  dipped  in  it  applied  to  his  belly.  Bladders 
illed  with  warm  water  may  likewife  be  applied  to 
ih*  region  of  the  navel,  and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles 
illcd  with  warm  water,  to  the  foles  of  the  feet. 
rKc  dyfters  may  be  made  of  barley-water  or  thin 
jrtiel  with  fait,  and  foftened  with  fweet  oil  or  frcfh 
>uner.  Thcfe  may  be  adminiftered  every  two  or 
hnie  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient  continues 
»ftive. 

If  the  diftafe  does  not  yield  to  clyfters  and  fomen- 
fttionsi  rccourfe  muft  be  had  to  pretty  ftrong  purga- 
ivci ;  but  as  thefe,  by  irritating  the  bowels,  often 
ncfeafe  their  contraftion,  and  by  that  means  fruftrate 
Jicir  own  intention,  it  will  be  ncceflary  to  join  them 
ind)  opiates,  which  by  allaying  the  pain,  and  relaxing 
Ac  ^>afmodic  contraftions  of  the  guts,  greatly  aflift 
he  operation  of  purgatives  in  this  cafe. 

What  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  opening  the  body 
rcry  well,  is  a  folution  of  the  bitter  purging  fairs. 
fwo  ounces  of  thefe  may  be  diffolved  in  an  Engliih 
lint  of  warm  water,  or  thin  gruel,  and  a  tea-cupful 
if  it  taken  every  half  hour  till  it  operates.  At  the 
line  time  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of 
radahum  may  be  given  in  a  glafs  of  peppermint  or 
iiiiplc  cinnamon-water,  to  appeafe  the  irritation^  and 
rcvent  the  vomiting,  &c. 

U  3  Acids 
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.  Acids  have  often  a  very  happy  cfFed  in  ftaying 
the  vomiting,  and  appcafirig  the  other  violent  fymp- 
toms  of  this  difeafe.  It  will  therefore  be  of  life  to 
iharpen  the  padent*s  drink  with  cream  of  tartar,  juice 
of  lemon;  or,  when  thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  with 
vinegar. 

But  it  often  happens  that  no  liquid  whatever  will 
ftay  on  the  flomach.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  muft 
take  purging  pills.  I  have  generally  found  the  fol- 
lowing anfwer  very  well :  Take  jalap  in  powder,  aad 
vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  a  drachm,  opium  one 
grain,  Caftile  foap  as  much  as  will  make  the  mafs  fit 
for  pills.  Thefe  mu(l  be  taken  at  one  dofe^  and  if 
they  do  not  operate  in  a  few  hours,  the  dofe  may  be 
repeated. 

If  a  ftool  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the  above 
means,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  immerfe  the  patient 
10  warm  water  up  to  the  bread.  I  have  often  ieea 
this  fucceed  when  other  means  had  been  (ri^d  in 
vain.  The  patient  muft  continue  in  the  water  aalofig 
z^  he  can  eafily  bear  it  without  fainting,  and  if  one 
jmmerfion  has  not  the  defired  effcdt,  it  may  be  re^ 
peated  as  foon  as  the  patient's  ftrength  and  fpirits  are 
recruited.  It  is  more  fafe  for  him  to  go  frequendy 
into  the  bath,  than  to  continue  too  long  at  a  time ; 
and  it  is  often  neceflary  to  repeat  it  fevcral  time$  be^ 
fore  it  has  the  defired  eiFe6t. 

It  has  fometimes  happened,  after  all  other  means 
of  procuring  a  ftoo|  had  been  tried  to  no  purpofe, 
that  this  was  brought  about  by  immerfingthe  patient's 
lower  extremities  in  cold  water,  or  making  him  walk 
ypon  a  wet  pavement,  and  dafhinghis  legs  and  thighs 
with  the  cold  water.  This  method,  when  others,  rail, 
at  lead  merits  a  trial.  It  is  indeed  attended  with 
fpme  danger  ^  but  a  doubtful  remedy  is  better  than 
none. 

In  defperate  cafes  it  is  common  to  give  qujck- 
filvcr.     This  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  fcverd 

ounces. 
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tmnoes,  or  even  a  pound,  but  fhould  not  exceed 
diac*.  When  there  is  realbn  to  fufpedb  a  mortifi- 
cation of  the  guts,  this  medicine  ought  not  to  be 
tried.  In  that  cafe  it  cannot  cure  the  patient,  and 
iriU  only  haften  his  death.  But  when  the  obftruftion 
is  occafioned  by  any  caufc  that  can  be  removed  by 
forcr^  quickfilver  is  not  only  a  proper*  medicine,  but 
the  beft  that  can  be  adminiftered,  as  it  is  the  fitteft 
body  we  know  for  making  its  way  through  the  intef- 
tioal  canal. 

'  If  the  diieafe  proceeds  from  a  rupture,  the  padent 
muft  be  laid  with  his  head  very  low,  and  the  inteftines 
ictumed  by  gentle  preffure-  with  the  hand.  If  this, 
with  fomentations  and  clyfters,  fliould  not  fucceed^ 
recourle  muft  be  had  to  a  furgical  operation,  which 
may  give  the  padent  relief. 

SuGh«as  would  avoiding  this  excrucianng  and  dan- 
gerous diieafe,  muft  take  care  never  to  be  too  long 
without  a  ilool.  Some  who  have  died  of  it  have 
^iiad  feveral  pounds  of  hard  dry  faces  taken  out*  of 
their  guts.  They  fliould  likewife  beware  of  eadng 
too  freely  of  four  or  uaripe  fruits,  or  drinking 
fiale  windy  liquors,  &c.  I  have  known  it  brought 
90' (^.living  too  much  on  baked  fruits,  which  are 
icUom  good.  It  likewife  proceeds  frequently  from 
cold  caught  by  wet  clothes,  &c,  but  efpecially  from 
wet  feet. 

OF    THE    COLIC. 

Thi  colic  has  a  great  refcmblancc  to  the  two  pre* 
ceding  difeafes,  both  in  its  fymptoms  and  method 
of  cure.      It  is  generally  attended  with  coftivcncls 

'  #!WheQ  qoickfilver  it  given  in  too  Itrge  quantities,  it  defeatt' 
iti  own  iatcatioot  as  it  drags  down  the  bottom  of  the  ftomacba 
irlui^|tfevei^a  it  getting  over  the  Pylorus.  Id  thia  qafe  the.  pa* 
ttrnt  mould  l»e  liitng  up  by  ch^  he^Is,  in  order  that  the  quickfitTC? 
irfsy  \it  difcbtrged  by  his  mouth. 

.   '    .  '^  U  4  and 
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tod  acute  ptin  of  the  boweb;  and  requires  dBudi^ 
dktf  cvactiacions^  fomentations^  &c« 
•  Colics  are  varioufly  denominated  accoriiog'  to 
tibcir  cauiesi  as  the  flatulent^  the  bilious^  the  byfimrk^ 
the  nervous^  &c.  As  each  of  thefc  requires  t  pam» 
cular  method  of  treatment^  wc  (hall  point  out  chctr 
mod  general  fymptoms,  and  the  means  to  bc»  ttf^d  for 
their  relief. 

The  Jlatulent,  or  wind^colic,  is  generally  occafioiRd 
by  an  indifcreet  ufe  of  unripe  fruits,  meats  of  hard 
digeftionj  windy  vegetables,  fermenting  liquors,  and 
fuch  like.  It  nuy  like  wife  proceed  from  an  obftiiidted 
perfpiration,  or  catching  cold«  Delicate  peoplf> 
whofe  digeftive  powers  are  weakj  are  moft  liable  to 
tlus  kind  of  colic. 

The  flatulent  colic  may  either  afitrd  the  ftomachor 
lateltiQes*  It  is  attended  with  a  painful  ftretching^  of 
the  afiTe&ed  part.  The  patient  feels  a  rumbling  in  ha 
gutSy  and  is  generally  relieved  by  a  difcharge  of  wiodi 
ckber  upwards  or  downwards.  The  pain  is  "feldoiD 
confined  to  any  particular  part,  as  the  vapour  wanders 
from  one  divifion  of  the  bowels  to  another  till  it  finds 
svent 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  windy  liquoiy 
green  fruit,  four  herbs,  or  the  like,  the  beft  inedi«4 
cine  on  the  firfl  appearance  of  the  fymptoms  is  t* 
dram  of  brandy,  gin,  or  any  good  fpirics.  The  pa<< 
tienc  fhould  likewife  fit  with  his  feet  upon  a  warm 
hearth-flone,  or  apply  warm  bricks  to  them;  and 
warm  cloths  may  be  applied  to  his  ftomach  and 
l^owels. 

This  is  the  only  polic  wherein  ardent  fpirits,  fpie0»« 
lies,  or  any  thing  of  a  hot  nature,  may  be  vctv. 
tured  upon^  Nor  indeed  are  they  to  be  ufcd  here 
unlefs  at  the  very  beginning,  before  any  fympcomt 
of  inBammation  appear.  We  have  reafon  to  hc^ 
lieve,  that  a  colic  occafioned  by  wind  or.  flatuicti;. 
^d  might  always  be  cured  by^ipirits  and  wmrok 

liquors^ 
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Kquimy  if  they  were  taken  immediately  upon  per- 
ceiving the  firft  uneafinefs ;  but  when  the  pain  has 
CMOnued  for  a  confiderablb  rime,  and  there  is  reafon 
ti^ftar  an  inflammacion  of  the  bowels  is  already  be- 
gun, alt  hot  things  are  to  be  avoided  as  poifbn^  and 
the  patient  is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  for 
the  inflanrmiation  of  the  inteftines. 

Several  kinds  of  food,  as  honey,  eggs,  &:c.  occafion 
coUcs  in  fome  particular  conftitutions.  I  have  genet 
HAj  found  the  beft  method  of  cure  for  thefe  was  to 
drink  plenrifully  of  fmall  diluting  liquors,  as  water- 
gruel,  fmall  poliet,  water  with  toalted  bread  foaked 
in  it,  &c« 

Colics  Which  proceed  from  excefs  and  indigeftion 
generally  cure  themfelves  by  occafioning  vomiting 
or  purging.  Thefe  difchargcs  are  by  no  means  to 
be  ftoj^ied,  but  promoted  by  drinking  plenrifully  of 
Uttrm  water,  or  weak  poflct.  When  their  violence 
if  over,  the  parient  may  take  a  dofe  of  rhubarb,  or 
asy  other  gentle  purge,  to  carry  off  the  dregs  of  his 
debauch. 

•  CoUcs  which  are  occafioncd  by  wet  feet,  or  catch- 
ing coid,  may  generally  be  removed  at  the  begin- 
ning, by  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water, 
Md  drinking  iuch  warm  diluring  liquors  as  will 
promote  the  pcrfpiration,  as  weak  wine- whey,  or 
water-gruel,    with    a    fmall    quantity   of  ipirits   in 

Thofc  Batulent  colics,  which  prevail  fo  mucK 
among  country  people,  might  generally  be  pre- 
vented were  they  careful  to  change  their  clothes 
when  they  get  wet.  They  ought  likewife  to  take  a 
dnrni,  or  to  drink  fome  warm  liquor  after  earing 
any  kind  of  green  trafh.  We  do  not  mean  to 
nocmitncnd  riie  practice  of  dram-drinking,  but  in 
flM^  cafe  avdent  fbirits  prove  a  real  medicine,  and 
iiricad  the*  bed  that  can  be  adminiftered.  A  g|bi& 
0f  good  peppennit-water  will  have  nearly  the 
'-  -  iame 
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lame  cffed  as  a  glafs  of  brandy,  and  -tn-fomc cafes  is 
rather  to  be  preferred. 

T\.t  bilious  colic  is  attended  with  very  acute  pains 
about  the  region  of  the  navel.  The  patient  ooiq- 
plains  of  great  third,  and  is  generally  coftive.  He 
vomits  a  hot,  bitter,  yellow-coloured  bik,  which 
being  difcharged,  feems  to  afford  fome  relief,  but  is 
quickly  followed  by  the  fame  violent  pain  as  before. 
As  the  diftcmper  advances,  the  propenfity  to  vomit 
fomedmes  increales  fo  as  to  become  almofl:  continual^ 
and  the  proper  motion  of  the  inteftines  is  fo  far  per^ 
verted,  diat  there  are  all  the  fymptoms  of  an  impends 
ing  iliac  pafilon. 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong,  and  the  pulfe 
full  and  frequent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed,  after 
which  clyflers  may  be  adminiftered.  Clear  whey  or 
gruel,  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  or  cream  of 
tartar,  muft  be  drank  freely.  Small  chickea- broth, 
with  a  litde  ipanna  diflblved  in  it,  or  a  flight  deco&ion 
of  tamarinds,  are  likewife  very  proper,  or  any  other 
thin,  acid,  opening  liquor. 

Befides  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  will  be 
necefTary  to  foment  the  belly  with  cloths  dipped  in 
warm  water,  and  if  this  (hould  not  fucceed,  tjie  pa« 
tient  mufl  be  immerfed  up  to  the  breaft  in  warm 
water. 

In  the  bilious  colic  the  vooiiting  is  often  very 
difHcult  to  reftrain.  When  this  happens,  the  patient 
may  drink  a  decodion  of  toaded  bread,  or  an  infu- 
fion  of  garden-mint  in  boiling  water.  Should  thefe 
not  have  the  defired  effe<5l,  the  faline  draught,  widi 
%  few  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  he  given,  and 
repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fynfiptoms*. 
A  fmall  quantity  of  Venice  treacle  may  be  fpread  in 
form  of  a  cataplafm,  and  applied  to  the  *  pit  of  the* 
ilomach.  Clyflers,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  Venice 
treacle  or  liquid  laudanum  in  them,  may  likewife  be 
frequently  adminiftered. 

The 
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The  hjfieric  colic  bears  a  great  refemblance  to  thft 
bilious.  It  is  attended  with  acute  pains  about  the 
region  of  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  &c.  What  the 
patient  vomits  in  this  cafe  is  commonly  of  a  greenifh 
colour.  There  is  a  great  finking  of  the  fpirita, 
with  dejedlion  of  mind  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
which  are  the  charafteriftic  fymptoms  of  this  difor«- 
der.  Sometimes  it  is  accompanied  with  the  jaundic<^ 
but  this  generally  goes  off  of  its  own  accord  in  a  few 
days. 

In  this  colic  all  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purg« 
ingy  vomiting,  &c.  do  hurt.  Every  thing  that 
weakens  the  patient,  or  finks  the  fpirits,  is  to  be 
avoided.  If  however  the  vomiting  fliould  prove 
violent^  lukewarm  water,  or  fmall  pofTet,  may  be 
drank  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  Afterwards  the  pa- 
tient may  take  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops 
of  liquid  laudanum  in  a  glafs  of  cinnamon-water. 
This  may  be  repeated  every  ten  or  twelve  hours  till 
;be  fymptoms  abate. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  four  or  five  of  the 
foetid  pills  every  fix  hours,  and  drink  a  cup  of  penny- 
royal tea  after  them.  If  afafcetida  (hould  prove 
di&greeable,  which  is  fometimes  Uie  cafe,  a  tea-fpoon- 
ful  of  the  tincture  of  caftor  in  a  cup  of  pennyroval 
tpa,  or  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  the  balfam  of  Peru 
dropped  upon  a  bit  of  loaf-fugar,  may  be  taken  in  its 
0cadf  The  anti-hyfteric  plafter  may  alfo  be  ufcd, 
which  has  often  a  good  effefl  *• 

The  nervous  colic  prevails  among  miners^  fmelters 
of  leadj  plumbers,  the  manufacturers  of  white  lead, 
&c.^  It  is  very  common  in  the  cyder  counties  of 
England,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the 
leaden  vefTels  ufed  in  preparing  that  liquor.  It  is 
likctvile  a  frequent  difeafe  in  the  Weft  IndieSj  wi^ere 
tf  is  termed  the  dry  belly-ache. 

*  See  Appendix,  Jnti-lrifimc  PUfitr. 

No 
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No  diieafe  of  the  bowels  is  attended  with  thon 
excruciating  pain  than  this.  Nor  is  it  foon  at  ah 
*etid.  I  have  known  it  continue  eight  or  cell  c&ys 
ifich  very  Htde  intermiflion^  the  body  all  the  while 
COncinuing  bound  in  fpite  of  medicine,  yet  at  length 
yield,  and  the  padent  recover  *.  It  generally  how* 
ever  leaves  the  padent  weak,  and  often  ends  \n  a 
^fy. 

'  The  general  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is  fo  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  iliac  pafTion,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  guts,  that  we  (hall  not  infift  upon  it.  The 
t>ody  is  CO  be  opened  by  mild  purgatives  given  in 
litiall  dofes,  and  frequently  repeated,  and  their  ope- 
ration mud  be  alTifted  by  (oft  oily  clyflers,  fomenta- 
tion), &c.  The  caftor  oil  is  reckoned, peculiarly  pro- 
per in  this  diieaie.  It  may  both  be  mixed  with  the 
clyftcrs  and  given  by  the  mouth  f. 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  faid  to  be  an  efficacious 
itiedlcine  in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  taken  to  die 
quantity  of  two  drachms  three  times  a-day,  or 
oftener  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  This  tar,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  ftrong  rum,  is  likewite 
proper  for  rubbing  the  fpinc,  in  cafe  any  tingling, 
or  other  fymptoms  of  the  palfy,  are  felt.  When  the 
tar  cannot  be  obtained,  the  back  may  be  rubbed 
with  ftrong  fpirics,  or  a  little  oil  of  nutmegs,  or  of 
rofemary. 

'  If  the  parient  remains  weak  and  languid  after  this 
difcafe,  he  muft  take  exercife  on  hor(^back,  aiifd  ofe 
dbVinfufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine.  When -the 
diftafe  ends  in  a  paUy,  the  Bath  waters  are  found  to 
be  extremely  projJcr. 

*  As  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  thrown  into  the  bowels  will  oftea 
procure  a  ftool  when  all  other  means  have  failed*  an  apparatpi  for 
this  purpoTe  ought  to  be  kept  by  every  farffeon.  It  may  be  pur* 
chafed  at  a  fmall  expence,  and  will  be  of  iervict  in  ftvtral  ocber 
cafeSf  as  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons»  &c. 

t  The  dofe  is  fron  one  t^bk-fpooafol  to  two  or  threes  if  at- 
ceffary  to  open  the  body. 

To 
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To  avoid  this  kind  of  colic^  pcopk  muft  fhun  all 
Ibur  fruits,  acids,  and  auftere  liquors,  &c.  Thole 
>whd  work  in  lead  ought  never  to  go  to  their  bu» 
ilQieis  jfafting,  and  their  food  (bould  be  oily  or  bJU 
They  may  take  a  glafs  of  fallad  oil,  with  a  little 
brandy  or  rum,  every  morning,  but  ihould  never 
take  ipirits  alone.  Liquid  aliment  is  befl  for 
them;  as  fat  broths,  &c.  but  low  living  is  bad. 
They  fhould  frequently  go  a  little  out  of  the  tainted 
air;  and  ihould  never  fuifcr  themfelves  to  be  cof^^ 
dve..  In  the  Wed  Indies,  and  on  the  coaft  of 
Guinea^  it  has  been  found  of  great  ufe,  for  pre* 
venting  this  colic,  to  wear  a  piece  of  flannel  round 
the  waift,  and  to  drink  an  infufion  of  ginger  by  way 
of  tea* 

Sundry  other  kinds  of  this  difeafe  might  be 
mentioned,  but  too  many  diftindions  would  tend 
only  to  perplex  the  reader.  Thofc  already  men- 
tibncdare  the  moft  material,  and  ihould  indeed  be 
attended  to,  as  their  treatment  is  very  different* 
But  even  perfoos  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
diftinguifh  very  accurately  in  thcfe  matters,  may 
nerertbelefs  be  of  great  fervice  to  patients  in  colics 
of  every  kind,  by  only  obfcrving  the  following  ge« 
aeral  rules,  viz.  To  bathe  the  feet  and  legs  in 
warm  water;  to  apply  bladders  filled  with  warm 
water»  or  cloths  wrung  out  of  it,  to  the  flomach 
and  bowels;  to  make  the  patient  drink  freely  of  di-* 
tating  mucilaginous  liquors;  and  to  give  him  an 
Cfnollient  clyiler  every  two  or  three  hours.  Should 
dieic  not  fucceed,  the  patient  ought  to  be  immerfed 
in  warm  water. 
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CAUSES.m^-^^This  difeafe  may  proceed  from, 
rniy  of  cholc  caufes  which  produce  ao.  inflarmnatorf' 

7  fever* 
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fever.  It  may  likewiic  be  occaHoned  hy  wourtds  or 
bruifes  of  the  kidneys;  fmall  ftones  or  gravel  lodg- 
ing within  them ;  by  ftrong  diuretic  medicines';  as 
Ipirits  of  turpentine,  tindlure  of  cantharides,  &c. 
Violent  motion,  as  hard  riding  or  walking,  efpecially 
in  hot  weather,  or  whatever  drives  the  blood  too  for- 
cibly into  the  kidneys,  may  occafion  this  mahdy* 
It  may  likewife  proceed  from  lying  too  loft,  too  much 
Dn  the  back,  involuntary  coAcradtions,  or  fpafms,  in 
the. urinary  veflfels,  &:c. 

SYMPTOMS, There  is  a  (harp  pain  about 

the  region  of  the  kidneys,  with  fome  degree  of  fe- 
ver, and  a  ftupor  or  dull  pain  in  the  thigh  of  the 
gflFcdcd  fide.  The  urine  is  at  firft  clear,  and  after- 
wards of  a  reddifh  colour ;  but  in  the  worft  kind  of 
the  difeafe  it  generally  continues  pale,  is  pafled  with 
difficulty,  and  commonly  in  fmall  quantities  at  a 
time.  The  patient  feels  great  uneafinefs  when  he 
endeavours  to  walk  or  fit  upright.  .  He  lies  with 
moft  eafe  on  the  aflfcded  fide,  and  has  generally  a 
naufea.  or  vomidng,  refembling  that  which  happens 
in  the  colic. 

This  difeafe  however  may  be  diftinguiftied  from 
the  colic  by  the  pain  being  ieatcd  farther  back,  and 
by  the  difficulty  of  paffing  urine  with  which  it  is  con- 
fta^cly  attended. 

REGIMEN. Every   thing  of   a  heating  or 

ftimulating  nature  is  to  be  avoided.  The  food  muft 
be  thin  and  light;  as  panado,  fmall  broths,  with 
fnild  vegetables,  and  the  like.  Emollient  and  thin 
liquors  mufi:  be  plentifully  drank ;  as  clear  wheyy  or 
balm-tea  fwectened  with  honey,  decodbions  of 
marlh- mallow  roots,  with  barley  and  liquorice, 
&c.  The  patient,  notwithftanding  the  vomitings 
muft  conftandy  keep  fipping  fmall  quantities  of 
thcfe  or  other  diluting  liquors.  Nothing  fo  fafely 
and  certainly  abates  the  inflammadon,  and  expels 
the  obftru£ting  caufc>    as  copious  dilution.     The 

patient 
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pi^li^oCimufl:  be  kept  eafy,  quiet,  and  free  from 
epldy  as  long  as  any  fymptoms  of  inflammation  re* 
main.  . 

..MEDICINE. Bleeding    is    generally    necef- 

fijryy  efpecially  at  the  beginning.  Ten  or  twelve 
ounces  may  be  lee  from  the  arm  or  foot  with  a  Ian* 
Qiftr  and  if  the  pain  and  inflammation  continue^  the 
operation  may  be  repeated  in  twenty- four  hourSj 
cipeci^ly  if  the  patient  be  of  a  full  habit.  Leeches 
may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins^ 
as,  a  difchargc  from  thcfc  will  greatly  relieve  thcr  pa- 
tient. 

.  Cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled 
widi  itj  mu(t  be  applied  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  pare 
zlEk&cdy  and  renewed  as  they  grow  cool.  If  the 
bladders  be  filled  with  a  decodion  of  mallows  and 
camomile  flowers,  to  which  a  little  faifron  is  added^ 
and  mixed  with  about  a  third  part  of  new  milk^  it 
will  be  ftill  more  beneficial. 

..  Emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently  to  be  admini* 
^red  i  and  if  thefe  do  not  open  the  body,  a  little  falc 
and  honey  or  manna  may  be  added  to  them. 
.  The  fame  courfc  is  to  be  followed  where  gravel'  or 
iikone  is  lodged  in  the  kidney,  but  when  the  gravel 
or  (lone  is  ieparated  from  the  kidney,  and  lodges  in 
the  Ureter  *,  it  will  be  proper,  bcfides  the  foment- 
ations, to  rub  the  fmall  of  the  back  with  fweet  oil, 
and  to  give  gentle  diuretics ;  as  juniper-water  fweet- 
cned  with  the  fyrup  of  marfh- mallows:  a  tea- 
iboonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  with  a  few 
drops  of  laudanum,  may  now  and  then  be  put  in  a 
cup  of  the  patient's  drink.  He  ought  likewife  to 
take  exercife  on  horfeback,  or  in  a  carriage,  if  he  be 
able  to  bear  it. 

^  Tl»e  Ureters  are  two  long  and  fmall  canals,  one  on  each  fide,' 
which  carry  the  urine  from  ihe  bafon  of  the  Iddneyf  to  the  bUd*. 
d«r.  They  ire  fometimes  obflrudled  by  fmall  pieces  of  gravel 
hiiing  down  from  fhe  kidney 9»  and  lodging  in  them. 

When 
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When  the  difeafe  is  procra£ted  beyond  the  feventll 
or  eighth  day»  and  the  patient  complaiiift  of  a  ftupor 
and  heavinefs  of  the  part,  has  frequent  returns  rf 
chiUnefs,  (hivering,  &c.  there  is  reafon  to  fu^cft  diat 
matter  is  forming  in  the  kidney,  and  that  an  tbibcfr 
ivill  enfue. 

.  When  matter  in  the  urine  fhews  that  an  ulcer  m 
already  formed  in  the  kidney,  the  patient  muft  be 
careful  tx)  abftaio  from  all  acrid,  four,  and  falted  pro* 
vifioosi^.and  to  live  chiefly  upoq  mild  mucilaginoui 
herbs  and  fruits,  together  with  the  broth  of  young 
animals,  made  with  barley,  and  common  pot  herb% 
&;c»  His  drink  may  be  whey^  and  butter-milk 
dut  is  Boe  four*  The  latter  is  by  ibme  reckoned 
s  fpeqific  remedy  in  ukers  of  the  kidneys.  To  aft- 
fwer  this  chara^er,  however,  it  muft  be  drank  for 
a  confiderablc  time.  Chalybeate  waters  have  lik«« 
wife  been  found  beneficial  in  this  difeafe.  Tim 
medicine  is  eafily  obtained,  as  it  is  found  in  evcrf 
part  of  Great  Britain.  It  muft  likewife  be  ufed  for 
a  conGdcrable  timcj  in  order  to  produce  any  falutarf 
cffefts. 

Thofe  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  inflam* 
mation,  or  obftruftions  of  the  kidneys,  muft  abftain 
from  wines,  efpecially  fuch  as  abound  with  tartar;  and 
their  food  ought  to  be  light  and  of  eafy  digcftion* 
They  fhould  ufe  moderate  exercife,  and  (hould  noc 
lie  too  hot,  nor  too  much  on  their  back. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

The  inflammation  of  the  bladder  proceeds,  in  t 
great  meafure,  from  the  fame  cauies  as  that  of  the 
kidneys.  It  is  known  by  an  acute  pain  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  belly,  and  difficulty  of  paffing  urinej 
with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a  conftant  inclination  to  g(^ 
to  ftool,  and  a  perpetual  deCre  to  make  water. 

ThU 
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This  difeafe  muft  be  treated  on  the  fame  princi^ 
pies  as  the  one  immediately  preceding.  The  diet 
muft  be  light  and  thin^  and  the  drink  of  a  cooling 
nature.  Bleeding  is  very  proper  at  the  beginning, 
and  in  robuft  conltitucions  ic  will  often  be  neceflary  to 
repeat  it.  The  lower  part  of  the  belly  Ihould  be 
fomented  with  warm  water,  or  a  dccoclion  of  mild 
vegetables;  and  emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently 
to  be  adminiftered,  &c. 

The  patient  Ihould  abftain  from  every  thing  that  is 
of  a  hot,  acrid,  and  (Hmulating  quality,  and  fhould 
live  entirely  upon  fmall  broths,  gruels,  or  mild  ve« 
ge  tables. 

A  ftoppagc  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other 
taules  bcfidcs  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder;  as  a 
iwclUng  of  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins;  hard  faeces 
lodged  in  the  reSum ;  a  (lone  in  the  bladder ;  excre- 
icences  in  the  urinary  paflages,  a  palfy  of  the  blad- 
der, hyfteric  afFcrdlions,  &c.  Each  of  thefe  requires 
a  particular  treatment,  which  does  not  fall  under 
our  prefent  confideration.  We  (hall  only  obfcrve, 
that  in  all  of  them  mild  and  gentle  applications  are 
the  fafcft,  as  ftrong  diuretic  medicines,  or  things  of 
an  irritating  nature,  generally  incrcafe  the  danger. 
I  have  known  fome  perfons  kill  themfclves  by  intro- 
ducing probes  into  the  urinary  pafles,  to  remove,  as 
they  thought,  Ibnjewhat  that  obltrudcd  the  difchargc 
of  urine,  and  others  bring  on  a  violent  inflammation  of 
the  bladder,  by  ufing  ftrong  diuretics,  as  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, &c.  for  that  purpole. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  UVER- 

The  liver  is  lefs  fubjeA  to  inflammation  than  mofl: 
of  the  other  vifccra,  as  in  it  the  circulation  is  flower; 
but  when  an  inflammation  does  happen,  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty removedj  and  often  ends  in  a  fuppuration  or 
icirrhus. 

X  CAUSES, 
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CAUSES. Bcfidcs  the  common  caufea  of  in- 
flammation, we  may  here  reckon  the  following,  vix. 
exceflive  fatnefs,  a  fcirrhus  of  the  liver  itfelf,  violent 
fliocks  from  ftrong  vomits  when  the  liver  was  before 
unfound,  an  adud  or  atrabiiiarian  date  of  the  blood, 
any  thing  that  fuddenly  cools  the  liver  after  it  has 
been  greatly  heated,  ftones  obftruAing  the  courie  of 
the  bile,  drinking  ftrong  wines  and  fpirituous  liquors, 
ufing  hot  fpicy  aliment,  obftinate  hypochondriacal 
affeftions,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafc  is  known  by  a 

painful  tcnfion  of  the  right  fide  under  the  falfe  ribsj 
attended  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a  fenfe  of  weight, 
or  fulnefs  of  the  part,  diflicuky  of  breathing,  loathing 
of  food,  great  thirft,  with  a  pale  or  yellowilh  colour 
of  the  (kin  and  eyes. 

The  Jymptoms  here  are  various,  according  to  the 
elegcee  of  inflammation,  and  likewife  according  to  the 
particular  part  of  the  liver  where  the  inflammation 
happens.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  fo  inconflderable, 
that  an  inflammation  is  not  fo  much  as  fulpe£ted  \  but 
when  it  happens  in  the  upper  or  convex  part  of  the 
liver,  the  pam  is  more  acute,  the  pulfe  quicker,  and 
the  patient  is  often  troubled  with  a  dry  cough,  a  hic- 
cup, and  a  pain  extending  to  the  fhoulder,  with  diffi* 
culty  of  lying  on  the  left  fide,  &c. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftinguiflied'  from  the  pku- 
rify  by  the  pain  being  lefs  violent,  fcated  under  the 
falfe  ribs,  the  pulfe  not  fo  hard,  and  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  lying  on  the  left  (ide.  It  may  be  diftin- 
guiflied from  the  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  difor* 
ders  by  the  degree  of  fever  with  which  it  Is  always 
attended. 

This  difeafe,  if  properly  treated,  is  feldom  mor- 
tal A  conftant  hiccuping,  violent  fever,  and  ex* 
ceflive  thirft,  are  bad  fymptoms.  If  it  ends  in  % 
fuppuration,  and  the  matter  cannot  be  difcharged 
outwardly,  the  danger  is  great.     When  ^e  fcirrhus- 

of 
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of  the  liver  cnfues^  the  patient,  if  he  obferves  a 
proper  regimen,  may  neverthelefs  live  a  number  of 
year3  tolerably  eafy;  but  if  he  indulge  in  animal 
food  and  ftrong  liquors,  or  take  medicines  of  an 
acrid  or  irritating  nature,  the  fcirrhus  will  be  con< 
verted  into  a  cancer,  which  mud  infallibly  prove 
fiual. 

REGIMEN.  The  fame  regimen  is  to  be  ob* 
ierved  in  this  as  in  other  inflammatory  diforders.  All 
hot  things  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  cool  dilut* 
ing  liquors,  as  whey,  barley-water,  &c«  drank  freely. 
The  food  mud  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  body,  as 
well  as  the  mind,  kept  eafy  and  quiet* 

MEDICINE,— —Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  difeafe,  and  it  will  often  be  neceflary, 
even  though  the  pulfe  (hould  not  feel  hard,  to  repeat 
it.     All  violent  purgatives  are  to  be  avoided  \  the 
body  however  muft  be  kept  gently  open.    A  decoc-^ 
don  of  tamarinds,  with  a  little  honey  or  manna,  will 
anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.     The  fide  affcfted  muft 
be  fomented  in  the  manner  direftcd  in  the  foregoing 
difcaies.     Mild  laxative  clyfters  (hould  be  frequently 
adminiftered  s  and  if  the  pain  fhould  notwithftanding 
continue  violent,  a  bliftering  plafter  may  be  applied 
over  the  part  afFeftcd  \  or  rather  a  plafter  ma Je  of* 
gum  amnoonbc  and  vinegar  of  fqullls. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine 
W  a  very  good  cfFcft  here.  For  this  purpofe  half 
*  drachm  of  purified  nitre,  or  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the 
i^et  fpirits  of  nicre,  may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  the 
Pint's  drink  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

When  there  is  an  inclination  to  fweat,  it  ought  to 
^promoted,  but  not  by  warm  fudorifics.  The  only 
thing  to  be  ulcd  for  that  purpofe  is  plenty  of  diluting 
Jiquors  drank  about  the  warmth  of  the  human  blood. 
lodccd  the  patient  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
CDfMod  inflammations,  ought  to  drink  nothing  that  is 
coUer  Chan  the  bkx)d.  , 
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'  If  the  ftools  (hould  be  loofe,  and  cveft  ftreaked 
with  bloodj  no  means  mud  be  ufed  to  ftop  thtm, 
unlcfs  they  be  fo  frequent  as  to  vVeakcri  the  patient. 
Loofe  ftools  often  prove  critical,  and  carry  off  tte' 
difeafe. 

If  an  abfcefs  or  impofthume  is  formed  in  the  Kvtfy 
all  methods  fhould  be  tried  to  make  it  break  Und 
difcharge  itfelf  out^fa^dly3  as  fomentations,  ehe  ftp- 
plication  of  poultices,  ripening  Cataplafms,  Ax. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  matter  of  an  abfcefs  comes 
away  in  the  urine,  and  fometimes  it  is  difchdi^d  by 
ftool,  but  thefe  are  efforts  of  Nature  which  no  meani 
can  promote.  When  the  abfcefs  burfts  into  tht  ca- 
vity of  the  abdomen  at  large,  death  muft  enfue  \  nor 
will  the  event  be  more  favourable  when  the  abfcefs  \% 
opened  by  an  incifion,  unlefs  in  cafes  where  the  Hver 
adheres  to  the  peritoneum y  fo  as  to  form  a  bag  folt 
the  matter,  and  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  -,  in  which  cafe  opening  the  abfee^ 
by  a  fufHciently  large  incifion  will  probably  feyc  the 
patient's  life  *. 

If  the  diforder,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  tD  the 
contrary,  Ihould  end  in  a  fcirrhus,  the  patient  muft 
be  careful  to  regulate  his  diet,  &c.  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  not  to  aggravate  the  difeafe.  He  muft  not  indulge 
in  flefh,  fifh,  ftrong  liquors,  or  any  highly  feafoned  of 
felted  provifions ;  but  fhould,  for  the  moft  part,  five 
on  mild  vegetables,  as  fruits  and  roots,  taking  gentle 
cxercife,  and  drinking  whey,  barley-water,  or  butter'^ 
milk.  If  he  takes  any  thing  ftronger,  it  (hould  be 
fine  mild  ale,  which  is  lefs  heating  than  wines  or 
ipirits. 

We  (hall  take  no  notice  of  inflammations  of  the 
other  vifcera.  They  muft  iri  general  be  created  upon 
the   iame   principles    as    thoie    already   mentioned^ 

*  I  know  t  gentlemiQ  who  hat  had  feverai  abfceflet  of  tbt 
liver  opened,  and  is  now  a  iirong  and  healthj  man,  ihoagh  abcM 
eighty  years  of  age. 

I  The 
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The  chief  rule  with  refpedt  to  all  of  them  is,  to  let 
blood,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  is  ftrong,  or  of  a 
heating  nature,  to  apply  warm  fomentations  to  the  part 
affected,  and  to  caufc  the  patient  to  drink  a  fulScient 
quantity  of  warm  diluting  liquors. 


CHAP.    XXXI. 

OF  THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS,  AND  OTHER 

EXCESSIVE  DISCHARGES  FROM  THE 

STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 

'T^HE  chchra  morbus  is  a  violent  purging  and  vo- 
■*  miting,  attended  with  gripes,  ficknefs,  and  a 
conflant  defire  to  go  to  (lool.  It  comes  on  fud- 
dcnly,  and  is  moll  common  in  autumn.  There  is 
hardly  any  difeafc  that  kills  more  quickly  than  this, 
when  proper  means  are  not  ufed  in  due  time  for  re- 
moving it. 

CAUSES. It  is  occafioned  by  a  redundancy 

and  putrid  acrimony  of  the  bile;  cold;  food  that 
ealily  turns  rancid  or  lour  on  the  ftomach  j  as  butter, 
bacon,  fweet-mtats,  cucumbers,  melons,  cherries, 
and  other  cold  fruits*.  Ic  is  fometimcs  the  efFcft  of 
ftrong  acrid  purges  or  vomits,  or  of  poifonous  fub^ 
ftauices  taken  into  the  ftomach.  It  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  violent  paflions  or  afieftions  of  the  mind  j 
as  fear,  anger,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  generally  preceded  by  a 

cardialgia,  or  heart  burn,  four  bclchings,  and  fla- 
tulencies, with  pain  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines. 
To  thefc  fuccced  exceffivc  vomiting,  and  purging 

*  I  have  been  .twice  brought  to  the  gates  of  death  by  this  dif- 
pMt^B  ^<1  ^'^  times  ic  was  occafioned  by  eating  rancid  b&cont 
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of  green,  yellow,  or  blackilh  coloured  bile,  vjth  \ 
diftcnfion  of  the  ftomach,  and  violent  griping  Mins, 
There  is  likcwile  a  great  thirft  with  a  very  quick  un- 
equal puire>  and  often  a  fixed  acCite  pain  abou(  thd 
region  of  the  navel.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  th6 
j)ulfe  often  finks  fo  low  as  to  become  quite  impcrcep-.- 
tible,  the  extremities  grow  cold,  or  cramped,  and  are 
often  covered  with  a  clammy  fweat,  the  urine  is  ob- 
flrufted,  and  there  is  a  palpitation  of  the  hearty 
Violent  hiccuping,  fainting,  and  convulfions,  are  the 
figns  of  approaching  death. 

.  MEDICINE.— —At  the  beginning  of  this  dif-- 
cafe,  the  efforts  of  Nature  to  expel  the  offending 
caufe  fhould  be  affifted,  by  promoting  the  purging 
and  vomiting.  For  this  purpofc  the  patient  muft 
(Irink  freely  of  diluting  liquors;  as  whey,  butter^ 
milk,  warm  water,  thin  water- gruel,  fmall  poifer, 
or,  what  is  perhaps  preferable  to  any  of  them,  very 
weak  chicken  broth.  This  (hould  not  only  be 
'drank  plentifully  to  promote  the  vomiting,  hut  a 
clyflcr  of  it  given  every  hour  in  order  to  promodc  th? 
purging. 

After  thcfe  evacuations  have  been  continued  for 
fome  time,  a  decodion  of  tpafted  oat-bread  may  be 
drank  to  ftop  the  vomiting.  The  bread  fhould  be 
toafted  till  it  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  afterwards 
boiled  in  fpring  water.  If  oat-bread  cannot  be  had, 
tvhcat- bread,  or  oat- meal  well  toafted^  may  be  ufed 
in  its  (lead.  If  this  does  not  put  a  ftop  to  t|ic  vo- 
miting, two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  faliric  julep»  with 
ten  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  taken  every  hour  till 
it  ccafes. 

Th^  vomiting  and  purging  however  ought  iKvqr 
to  be  flopped  too  foon.  As  long  as  thcftt  dif- 
chargcs  dp  not  weaken  the  patient,  they  arc  felu- 
tary,  and  may  be  allowed  to  go  on,  or  rather  ought 
to  be  promoted.  But  when  the  patient  is  weak- 
ened  by   the  evacuations,    which  may  be   knows 
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from  the  finking  of  his  pulfe,  &c.  recourfe  mud 
iraoiediately  be  had  to  opiates^  as  recommended 
above  s  to  which  may  be  added  ftrong  wines,  with 
Ipirituous  cinnamon  waters,  and  other  generous 
cordials.  Warm  negus,  or  ftrong  wine-whey,  will 
Kkewife  be  neceflary  to  fupport  the  parient's  fpirits, 
apd  promote  the  perlpiration.  His  legs  (hould  be 
bathed  in  warm  water,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with 
flannel  cloths^  or  wrapped  in  warm  blankets,  and 
warm  bricks  applied  to  the  foles  of  his  feet.  Flan- 
nels wrung  out  of  warm  fpirituous  fomentations 
ftould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  fto« 
SDach. 

When  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  to  prc- 
TenC  a  relapfe,  it  will  be  neceflary  for  fome  time  to 
continue  the  u(e  of  fmall  dofes  or  laudanrum.  Ten 
or  twelve  drops  may  be  taken  in  a  glafs  of  wine,  at 
Icaft  twice  a-day,  for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  patient's 
food  ought  to  be  nourifhing,  but  taken  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  he  fhould  ufe  moderate  exercife.  As 
tfie  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  generally  much  weak- 
cned^  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  or  other  bitters,  in 
fmall  wine,  Iharpened  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may 
be  drank  for  fome  time. 

Though  phyficians  are  feldom  called  in  due  time 
in  this  difeafe,  they  ought  not  to  defpair  of  reliev- 
ing the  patient  even  in  the  moft  defperate  circum- 
ftances.  Of  this  I  lately  faw  a  very  ftriking  proof  in 
an  old  man  and  his  fon,  who  had  been  both  feized 
with  it  about  the  middle  of  the  night.  I  did  not 
fee  them  till  next  morning,  when  they  had  much 
more  the  appearance  of  dead  than  of  living  men. 
No  pulfe  could  be  felt;  the  extremities  were  cold  and 
rigid,  the  countenance  was  ghaftly,  and  the  flrength 
almoft  quite  exhaufted.  Yet  from  this  deplorable 
condition  they  were  both  recovered  by  the  ufe  of 
opiates  and  cordial  medicines. 

X  4 
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OF  A  DIARRHCEA,  or  LOOSENESS. 

A;  LOOSEKEss,  in  many  cafes,  is  not  to  be  confi-* 
^ereil  as  a  difeafo^  but  rather  as  a  falutary  eva^ 
cuation*  .  It  ought  therefore  never  to  be  flopped^ 
imlefs  when  it  continues  too  long,  or  evidently 
weakens  the  patient.  As  this  however  fpmetimes 
happens,  we  Ihall  point  out.  the  it^ofl;  common 
cautes  of  a  loofeneis,  with  the  proper  method  of 
treatment. 

When  a  looienefs  is  occaiioned  by  catching  cold, 
or  an  obftru^ed  perfpirationj  the  patient  caught  to 
keep  warm,  to  drink  freely  of  weak,  diluting  li- 
quors, to  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  luke- 
warm water,  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin,  and  to 
take  every  other  method  to  reftore  the  perfpirar 
tion. 

In  a  loofcnefs  which  proceeds  from  exceft  or  re- 
pletion^ a  vomit  is  the  proper  medicine.  Vomits 
not  only  cleanfe  the  (lomach,  but  promote  all  the 
fccretions,  which  renders  them  of  great  importance 
in  carrying  off  a  debauch.  Haifa  drachm  of  ipeca- 
cuanha in  powder  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well. 
A  day  or  two  after  the  vomit,  the  fame  quantity  of 
rhubarb  may  be  taken,  and  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  if  the  loofenefs  continues.  The  patient 
ought  to  live  upon  light  vegetable  food  of  eaiy 
digcition,  and  to  drink  whey,  thin  gruel^  or  barley* 
water. 

A  loofenefs  occafioned  by  the  obilrudion  of  any 
cuftomary  evacuation,  generally  requires  bleeding. 
If  that  Joes  not  fuccecd,  other  evacuations  may  be 
fubdituted  in  the  room  of  thofe  which  are  ob- 
ilrufted.  At  the  fame  time,  every  method  is  to  be 
taken  to  reftore  the   ufual  difcharges,   as  not  only 
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the  cure  of  the  difeafe>  but  the  pacient*8  life,  may 
depend  on  this. 

A  periodical  loofcnefs  ought  never  to  be  ftopped. 
It  is  always  an  effort  of  Nature  to  carry  off  iomc 
offending  matter,  which,  if  retained  in  the  body, 
Qlighc  have  fatal  efFc&s.  Children  are  very  liable 
to  this  kind  of  loofenefs,  efpecially  while  teething. 
It  is  however  fo  far  from  being  hurtful  to  them, 
that  fucb  children  generally  get  their  teeth  with 
leaft  ^trouble.  If  thefe  loofe  flools  (hould  at  any 
time  prove  (bur  or  griping,  a  tea-fpoonful  of  mag- 
nefia  alba,  with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  may 
be  given  to  the  child  in  a  little  panado,  or  any  other 
food.  This,  if  repeated  three  or  four  times,  will  ge- 
nerally carrel  the  acidity,  and  carry  off*  tiie  griping 
fiools. 

A  diarrhoea,  or  loofcnefs,  which  proceeds  from 
violent  paflTions  or  affedions  of  the  mind,  mud  be 
triJBated  with  the  greateft  caution.  Vomits  in  this 
ca(e  are  highly  improper.  Nor.  are  purges  iafe, 
unleis  they  be  very  mild,  and  given  in  fmall  quan-* 
tides.  Opiates,  and  other  antifpafmodic  medicines, 
;irc  moft  proper.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid 
hudanum  may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  valerian  or 
penny-royal  tea  every  eight  or  ten  hours,  till  the 
i/mptoms  abate.  Eafe,  chearfulncfs,  and  tran* 
Ijuillicy  of  mind  are  here  of  the  grcatefl:  import- 
ance. 

When  a  loofcnefs  proceeds  from  acrid  or  poifon- 
oos  fubflanccs  taken  into  the  flomach,  the  patient 
muft  drink  large  quantities  of  diluting  liquors,  with 
oQ  or  fat  broths,  to  promote  vomiting  and  purging. 
Afterwards,  if  there  be  rcafon  to  fulpc6t  that  the 
]bowels  are  inflamed,  bleeding  will  be  neccfTary.  Small 
dofts  of  laudanum  may  likewife  be  taken  to  remove 
their  irritation. 

When  the  gout,  repelled  from  the  extremities, 
QCcafions  a  loofencfs,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by 
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gende  dofes  of  rhubarb,  or  other  mild  purgarives. 
The  gouty  matter  is  likcwifc  to  be  foliciccd  towards 
the  extremities  by  warm  fomentations,  cataplafms^ 
&c.  The  perfpiration  ought  at  the  lame  time  to  be 
promoted  by  warm  diluting  liquors;  as  wine-whey* 
with  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  or  a  few  drops  of  liquid  lau- 
danum, in  it. 

When  a  loofcnefs  proceeds  from  worms,  which 
may  be  known  from  the  (liminefs  of  the  ftools, 
mixed  with  pieces  of  decayed  worms,  &c.  medi* 
cines  muft  be  given  to  kill  and  carry  off  theft  ver- 
min, as  the  powder  of  tin  with  purges  of  rhubarb  and 
calomel.  Afterwards  lime-water,  either  alone,  or 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  rhubarb  infuftd,  will  be  pro- 
per to  ftrengthen  the  bowels,  and  prevent  the  new 
generation  of  worms. 

A  looienefs  is  often  occalioned  by  drinking  bad 
water.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difcafe  gene- 
rally proves  epidemical.  When  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  that  this  or  any  other  difeafc  proceeds  from 
the  ufe  of  unwholefome  water,  it  ought  immedi- 
ately to  be  changed,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  it 
may  be  corrected  by  mixing  with  it  quick  lime,  chalk, 
or  the  like. 

In  people  whofc  ftomachs  are  weak,  violent  exer- 
cife  immediately  after  eating  will  occafion  a  looft-- 
nefs.  Though  the  cure  of  this  is  obvious,  yet  it  ^11 
be  proper,  bcfides  avoiding  violent  exercifc,  to  ufc 
fujch  medicines  as  tpnd  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  the 
ftomach,  as  infuHons  of  the  bark,  with  other  bitter 
and  aftringcnt  ingredients,  in  white  wine.  Such  per* 
Ions  ought  likewife  to  take  frequently  a  glafs  or  two 
of  old  red  port,  or  good  claret. 

From  whatever  caufe  a  loofenefs  proceeds,  when 
It  is  found  ncceffary  to  check  it,  the  diet  ought  to 
confift  of  rice  boiled  with  milk,  and  Savoured  with 
cinnamon;  rice-jelly,  fago  with  red  port;  and 
the  lighter  forts  of  flcfb-meat  roafted.     The  driidc 
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may  be  thin  watcr-gruel,  ricc-watcr,  or  weak  broth 
made  from  lean  veal,  or  with  a  (beep's  head,  as  be* 
ing  more  gelatinous  than  mutton,  beef,  or  chicken- 
broth. 

Pcrfons  who,  from  a  peculiar  weaknefs,  or  too 
great  an  irricabilicy  of  the  bowels,  are  liable  to 
H^quent  returns  of  this  difeafe,  fhould  live  tern* 
perately,  avoiding  crude  fummer  fruits,  all  un- 
wholefome  foods,  and  meats  of  hard  Higeflion.  They 
ought  likewife  to  beware  of  cold,  moifture,  or 
whatever  may  obftruft  the  perfpiration,  and  fliould 
wear  flannel  next  the  (kin.  All  violent  pafllons^  as 
fear,  anger,  &c,  arc  likewilc  carefully  to  be  guarded 
^igainft, 

OF  VOMITING. 

Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various  caufes  5  as 
(cxccfs  10  eating  and  drinking;  foulnefs  of  the  fto-« 
inach ;  the  acrimony  of  the  aliments ;  a  tranflation 
of  the  morbific  matter  of  ulcers,  of  the  gout,  the 
eryfipelas,  or  other  difeafes,  to  the  ftomach.  It 
m^  likewife  proceed  from  a  loofcnefs  having  been 
too  fuddenly  ftoppcd;  from  the  ftoppage  of  any 
cuftomary  evacuation,  as  the  bleeding  piles,  the 
menffs,  &c.  from  a  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  the 
coliq^  the  iliac  paflion,  a  rupture,  a  fit  of  the  gra- 
vel, worms  i  or  from  any  kind  of  poifon  taken  into 
A^  ftomach.  It  is  an  ufual  fymptom  of  injuries 
4one  to  the  brain  s  as  contufions,  compre(rions,  &c« 
It  is  likewife  a  fymptom  of  wounds  or  inflamma- 
tions of  the  diaphragm,  inteftines,  fpleen,  liver, 
Jtidneys,  &c. 

Vomiting  niay  be  occafioned  by  unufual  mo« 
^oSj  as  failing,  being  drawn  backwards  in  a  car- 
riage, &c.  It  may  likewife  be  excited  by  vio« 
|ent  pa(fions,  or  by  the  idea  of  naufeous  or  dilgree- 
}blc  obje^,  efpeciajly  of  fuch  tnings  as  have  for- 
merly 
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merly  produced  vomiting.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 
from  a  regurgitation  of  the  bile  into  the  ftomach: 
in  this  cafe,  what  the  patient  vomits  is  generally 
of  a  yellow  or  greenifli  colour,  and  has  a  bitter 
tafte.  Perfons  who  are  fubieft  to  nervous  afiec- 
tions  are  often  fuddenly  feizcd  with  violent  fits  of 
vomiting.  Laftly,  vomiting  is  a  common  lymp- 
tom  of  pregnancy.  In  this  cafe  it  generally  comes 
on  about  two  weeks  after  the  floppage  of  the 
menfest  and  continues  during  the  firft  three  or  four 
months. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  a  foul  flom^ch  or 
indigeftion,  it  is  not  to  be  confidercd  as  a  dilcxfti 
but  as  the  cure  of  a  difeafc.  It  ought  therefore  tQ 
be  promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  dnn 
gruel.  If  this  does  not  put  a  (lop  to  the  vomitingi  a 
dofe  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken,  and  worked  off 
with  weak  ©amomilc-tca. 

When  the  rctroceflion  of  the  gout,  or  the  obftruc- 
tion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  occafion  vomiting,  aH 
means  muft  be  ufcd  to  rcftore  thefe  difcharges;  or, 
if  that  cannot  be  effected,  their  place  muft  be  fupplied 
by  others,  as  bleeding,  purging,  bathing  the  extrc^* 
mities  in  warm  water,  opening  iffues,  fctons,  perpe- 
tual bliftcrs,  &c. 

When  vomiting   is   the   effcft  of  pregnancy,  it 
may  generally  be  mitigated  by  bleeding,  and  keep- 
ing the  body  gently  open.     The  bleeding  however 
ought  to  be  in  fiiiall  quantities  at  a  time,   and  the 
purgatives  fhould  be  of  the  mildeft  kind,    as  figS| 
ftcwcd  prunes,    manna,    or   fenna.      Pregnant  wo- 
men arc  moll  apt  to  vomit  in  the  morning  imcDC- 
diatcly  after  getting   out  of  bed,    which  15  owing 
partly  to   the   change  of  pollure,  but   more  to  the 
emptinefs  of  the   Itomach.      It   may   generally  b? 
prevented  by  taking  a  dilh  of  coffee,   tea,  or  fome 
light  breakfall  in  bed.     Pregnant  women  who  arc  afc 
llifted  wi:h  vomiting  ought  to  be  kept  cafy  both  in 
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lid  ftiind.  They  fhould  neither  aHow  their 
is  to  bt  cpiice  empty,  nor  Ihould  they  eat 
tonce.  Cold  water  is  a  very  proper  drink 
cafe ;  if  the  ftomach  be  weak,  a  little  brandy 
:  added  to  it.  If  the  fpirits  are  low,  and  the 
apt  to  faint,  a  fpoonful  of  cinnamon-water, 
little  marmalade  of  quinces  or  oranges,  may  be 

omiting  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  fto- 

bitters  win  be   of  fervicc.     Peruvian  bark 

in  wine  or  brandy,   with  as  much  rhubarb 

keep  the  body  gently  open,  is  an  eitceUent 

tie  ih  this  cafe.     The  elixir  of  vitriol  is  alio 

medicine.     It  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of 

<yr  twenty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a 

'wine  or  water.     Habitual  vomitings  are  fome* 

Jteviated  by  making  oyfters  a  principal  part  of 

3midng  which  proceeds  from  acidities  in  the 
h,  is  relieved  by  alkaline  purges.  The  bed 
ne  of  this  kind  is  the  magneiia  alba,  a  tea« 
j1  of  which  may  be  taken  in  a  difli  of  tea  or  a 
lilk,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if 
ky,  to  keep  the  body  open, 
(b  Vomitihg  proceeds  frofti  violent  paflions,  or 
ms  of  the  mind,  all  cvacul!hts  muft  be  care-- 
raided,  efpecially  v6mit^.  Thcfe  are  exceed- 
atigerous.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to 
*  perfeftly  cafy  and  quiet,  to  have  the  mind 
I,  and  to  take  Ibme  gentle  cordial,  as  negus, 
:tle  brandy  and  water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
am  may  occafionally  be  added. 
?n  vomiting  proceeds  from  fpafmodic  affcftions 
ftomach,  muik,  caller,  and  other  antilpafmo- 
dicines,  are  of  ufcr.  Warm  and  aromatic  plaf- 
vt  likewiic  a  good  cfFeft.  The  ftomach- plaftcr 
London  or  Edinburgh  difpenfatory  may  be 

applied 
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applied  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  or  a  plaftef  6t 
iberiacaj  which  will  anfwer  rather  better.  Aromaoc 
medicines  may  likewife  be  taken  inwardly^  as  cinna- 
mon or  mint- tea,  wine  with  fpiceries  boiled  in  itj  8cc 
The  region  of  the  ftomach  may  be  rubbed  with  aether» 
or,  if  that  cannot  be  had,  with  ftrong  brandy^  or 
other  fpirits.  The  belly  fliould  be  fooiented  with 
warm  water,  or  the  patient  immerfed  up  to  the  breift 
in  a  warm  bath. 

I  have  always  found  the  faline  draughts  taken  in 
the  aft  of  effcrvefcence,  of  Angular  ufe  in  ftoppiftt 
a  vomidng,  from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeded.  Thefe 
may  be  prepared  by  diflfolving  a  drachm  of  the  iako£ 
tartar,  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  fre(h  lemon-juicei 
and  adding  to  it  an  ounce  of  peppermint-water,  die 
iame  quantity  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  a  h'ttk 
white  fugar.  This  draught  muft  be  fwallowed  befixe 
the  effervefcence  is  quite  over,  and  may  be  repeated 
every  two  hours,  or  oftcncr,  if  the  vomiting  be  vio- 
lent* A  violent  vomiting  has  fometimcs  been  ftpp-. 
ped  by  cupping  on  the  region  of  the  ftomach  after  aO 
other  means  had  failed. 

As  the  lead  motion  will  often  bring  on  the  voBtit- 
ing  again,  even  after  it  has  been  (topped,  the  padent 
muft  avoid  all  manner  of  adlion.  The  diet  muft  be 
fo  regulated  as  to  fit  eafy  upon  the  ftomach,  and  no* 
thing  fhould  be  taken  that  is  hard  of  digeftion.  We 
do  not  however  mean  that  the  padent  (hould  live  en* 
tirely  upon  flops.  Solid  food,  in  this  cafe,  often  to 
caficr  on  the  ftomach  than  liquids. 
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CHAP.    XXXII. 

OF   THE  DIABETES,    AND  OTHER 

DISORDERS  OF  THE  KIDNEYS 

AND  BLADDER. 

nnHE  diabetes  is  a  frequent  and  exceflivc  difchargc 
*  of  urine.  It  is  feldom  to  be  met  with  among 
young  people ;  but  often  attacks  perfons  in  the  de- 
cfine  of  life,  efpecially  thofe  who  follow  the  more  vio- 
lent employments,  or  have  been  hard  drinkers  in  their 
youth. 

CAUSES. — A  diabetes  is  often  the  confequence  of 
acute  difeales,  as  fevers,  fluxes,  &:c.  where  the  patient 
his  iiiffered  by  exceflive  evacuadons ;  it  may  alfo  be 
occafioned  by  great  fatigue,  as  riding  long  journies 
upon  a  hard-trotting  horfe,  carrying  heavy  burdens, 
niOQing,  &c.  It  may  be  brought  on  by  hard  drink- 
log,  or  the  ufe  of  itrong  ftimulating  diuretic  medi* 
ciaeiy  as  tinAure  of  cantharides,  fpirits  of  turpentine, 
and  fuch  like.  It  is  often  the  effed  of  drinking  too 
^reat  quantities  of  mineral  waters.  Many  imagine 
rtiac  chele  will  do  them  no  fervice  unlefs  they  be 
Irank  in  great  quandties,  by  which  miftake  it  of* 
^n  happens  that  they  occafion  worfe  difeafes  than 
^fe  they  were  intended  to  cure.  In  a  word,  this 
^ifeafe  may  either  proceed  from  too  great  a  laxity 
^f  the  organs  which  fecrete  the  urine,  from  fome* 
^^g  that  (Simulates  the  kidneys  too  much,  or  from 
^  thin  diflblved  ftate  of  the  blood,  which  makes  too 
Rreat  a'  quandty  of  it  run  off  by  the  urinary  paf* 
Mgcs. 

SYMPTOMS. — ^.In  a  diabetes,  the  urine  generally 
exceeds  in  quandty  all  the  liquid  food  which  the 
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There  is  a  difcafe  incident  to  labouring  people  in 
the  decline  of  life,  called  an  INCONTINENCT 
of  Urine.  But  this  is  very  difFerent  from  a  dia- 
betes, as  the  water  paflfes  off  involuntarily  by  drops, 
and  does  not  exceed  the  ufual  quantity.  This 
difeafe  is  rather  troublefome  than  dangefous.  It 
is  owing  to  a  relaxation  of  the  fphinfter  of  the 
bladder,  and  is  often  the  effc£b  of  a  palfy.  Some- 
times it  proceeds  from  hurts,  or  injuries  occafioned 
by  blows,  bruifes,  preternatural  labours,  &c.  Some- 
times it  is  the  effed  of  a  fever.  It  may  likewile 
be  occafioned  by  a  long  ufe  of  ftrong  diuretics, 
or  of  ftimuladng,  medicines  injefted  into  the  blad- 
der. 

This  difeafe  may  be  mitigated  by  the  ufe  of  aftrin- 
gent  and  corroborating  medicines,  fuch  as  have  been 
.  mentioned  above ;  but  we  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  feen  it  cured. 

In  an  inconrinency  of  urine,  from  whatever  caufc, 
i  piece  of  fponge  ought  to  be  worn,  or  a  bladder  ap- 
plied in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  urine  from 
galling  and  excoriating  the  parts  *. 

PF  A  SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

_  • 

-  It  has  already  been  obfervedy  that  a  fuppfeflion  of 
urine  may  proceed  from  various  caufes ;  as  an  inflam-* 
mation  of  the  kidneys,  or  bladder ;  fmall  (tones  or 
gravel  lodging  in  the  urinary  paffages,  hzxdif^ces  lying 
in  the  return,  pregnancy,  a  fpafm  or  contraftion  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  clotted  blood  in  the  bladder 
irfelf,  a  fwcUing  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins^  &c. 

Some  of  thefe  cafes  require  the  catheter,  both  to 
remove  the  obftrufting  matter,  and  to  draw  oflF  the 
urine ;  but  as  this  iriftrument  can  only,  be  managed 
\yith  lafety  by  perfons  lliilied  in  furgcry,    we  ihali 


*  A  bottle  made  of  the  India  rubber,  and  properly  applicdi 
(wtT%  this  purpofc  be:!:, 

lay 
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fey  nothing  further  of  its  ufe.  •  A  bougcc  raay  be  ufcd 
by  any  cautious  hand,  and  will  often  fijccccd  better 
than  the  catheter. 

We  wojiild  chiefly  recommend  in  all;  obftruftions 
of  urine,  fomentations  and .  ev^cuants.  :  Bleeding,  as 
fer  as  the  patient's  ftrengtb  will  permit,  is  neceffary, 
cfpecially  where  there  are  fymptoms  of  topical  inflam- 
mation. Bleeding  in  this^cafe  not  only  abates  .the  fe- 
ver, by  leflTcning  the  force  of  the  circulation,  but,  by 
relaxing  the  folids,  it  takes  off  the  fpafm  or  fl:ri(5t- 
ture  upon  the  veflTcls,  which  occafioned  the  obftruc- 
tion. 

After  bleeding,  fomentations  mufl:  be  uftd. 
•  Thefc  may  either  confifl:  of  warm  water  alone,  or 
of  dccoAions  of  mild  vegetables;  as  mallows,  ca«. 
iDomile-flowers,  &c.  Cloths  dipped  in  thefc  may 
cither  be  applied  to  the  part  aflfeded,  or  a  large 
bladder  filled  with  the  decodion  may  be  kept  con- 
tinually upon  if.  Some  put  the  herbs  themfelvcs 
into  a  flannel  bag,  and  apply  them  to  the  part, 
which  is  far  from  being  a  bad  method.  Thefc 
continue  longer  warm  than  cloths  dipped  in  the 
decoftionj  and  at  the  fame  time  keep  the  part  equally 
moift. 

In  all  obfl:ru6tions  of  urine,  the  body  ought  to 
be  kept  open.  This  is  not  however  to  be  at- 
tempted by  fl:rong  purgatives,  but  by  emollient  clyf. 
ters^  or  gentle  infufions  of  fenna  and  manna.  Clyf- 
tcrs  in  this  cafe  not  only  open  the  body,  but  anfwer 
the  purpofe  of  an  internal  fomentation,  and  greatly 
aflift  in  removing  the  fpafms  of  the  bladder  and  parts 
adjacent. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  and  taken  in  fmall  quan- 
tities. The  drink  may  be  weak  broth,  or  decodions 
and  infufions  of  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  marfh* 
mallow  roots,  lime-tree  buds,  &c.  A  tea-fpoonful 
of  the  fweet  (pints  of  nitre,!  or  a  drachm  otCaftile 
ibapj  may  be  frequently  put  into  the  patient's  drink  1 

Y  2  and^ 
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and,  if  there  be  no  inSMamation,  be  may  drink  finall 
gin- punch. 

Pcrfons  fubjcck  to  a  fupprcflion  of  urine  ought 
fo  live  very  temptrate.  Their  diet  (hould  be  light» 
and  their  liquor  diluting.  They  fhould  avoid  all 
acids  ancf  auftere  wines^  (hould  take  fufficient  exer- 
cife,  lie  hard,  and  avoid  ftudy  and  fedentary  occu* 
pations. 
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When  fmall  ftones  are  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or 
difcharged  along  with  the  urine,  the  patient  is  fiud  to 
be  afflicted  with  the  gravel.  If  one  of  thefe  ftones 
happens  to  make  a  lodgment  in  the  bladder  for  fi^mc 
time,  it  accumulates  frefh  matter,  and  at  length  be- 
comes too  large  to  pafs  off  with  the  urine.  In  this 
cafe  the  patient  is  faid  to  have  the  ftone. 

CAUSES. — The  ftone  and  gravel  may  be  occa- 
fioned  by  high  living;  the  ufe  of  ftrong  aftringent 
wines;  a  fcdentary  life;  lying  too  hot,  foft,  or  too 
much  on  the  back ;  the  conftant  ufe  of  water  impreg- 
nated with  earthy  or  ftony  particles ;  aliments  of  an 
aftringent  or  windy  nature,  &c.  It  may  likewifc  pro- 
ceed from  an  hereditary  difpofition.  Perfons  in  the 
tJecline  of  life,  and  thofe  who  have  been  much  af« 
fiidled  with  the  gout  or  rheumatifm,  are  moft  liable 
to  it. 

SYMPTOMS.— Small  ftones  or  gravel  in  the 
kidneys  occafion  pain  in  the  loins,  ficknefs,  vo* 
miting,  and  fometimes  bloody  urine.  When  die 
ftone  defcends  into  the  ureter^  and  is  too  large  to 
pafs  along  with  cafe,  all  the  above  fymptoms  ape 
increafed;  the  pain  extends  towards  the  bladder; 
the  thigh  and  leg  of  the  affedted  fide  are  benumbed ; 
the  tefticles  are  drawn  upwards,  and  the  urine  is  ob- 
ftrufted. 

A  ftone 
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A  ftone  in  the  bladder  is  known  from  a  pain  at 
the  time,  as  well  as  before  and  after  making  water ; 
from  the  urine  coming  away  by  drops,  or  (lopping 
fiiddenly  when  it  was  running  in  a  full  ftream  5  by  a 
violent  pain  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  upon  mo- 
tion, efpccially  on  horfcback,  or  in  a  carriage  on 
t  rough  road;  from  a  white,  thick,  copious 
ftinking  mucous  fediment  in  the  urine ;  from  an 
itching  in  the  top  of  the  pettis ;  from  bloody  urine ; 
from  an  inclination  to  go  to  ftool  during  the  dif- 
charge  of  urine  i  from  the  patient's  paffing  his  urine 
more  cafily  when  lying  than  in  an  ereft  pofture; 
from  a  kind  of  convulGve  motion  occafioncd  by 
the  (harp  pain  in  difcharging  the  lad  drops  of  the 
urine  $  and  laflly,  from  founding  or  fearching  with  the 
catheter. 

REGIMEN— Pcrfons  afflifted  with  the  gravel  or 
ftone  fliould  avoid  aliments  of  a  windy  or  heat- 
ing nature,  as  fait  meats,  four  fruits,  &c.  Their 
diet  ought  chiefly  to  confill  of  fuch  things  as  tend 
to  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine,  and  to  keep 
the  body  open.  ^  Artichokes,  afparagus,  fpinnagCj 
lettuce,  parfley,  fuccory,  purflane,  turnips,  pota- 
toes, carrots,  and  raddilhes,  may  be  fafely  eaten. 
Onions,  leeks,  and  ccllery  are,  in  this  cafe,  reckon^ 
ed  medicinal  The  moft  proper  drinks  are  whey, 
butter-milk,  milk  and  water,  barlcy-watcr ;  decoc- 
tions or  infufions  of  the  roots  of  mar/h-mallows, 
parfley,  liquorice,  or  of  other  mild  mucilaginous 
▼cgctables,  as  linfeed,  lime-tree  buds  or  leaves,  &c. 
If  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  generous 
liquors^  he  may  drink  gin  and  water  not  too 
ftrong. 

Gentle  exercife  is  proper  j  but  violent  motiori 
iiapt  to  occafion  bloody  urine.  \Vc  would  there- 
fore advife  chat  it  (hould  be  uken  in  moderation. 
Perfbns  a01i£led  with  the  gravel  often  pafs  a  great 
number  of  ftones  after  riding  on  horfcback,  or  in  a 

Y  3  carriage) 
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carriage ;  but  thofc  who  have  a^  ft'onc  in  the  bladder 
are  feldom  able  to  bear  theie  kinds  of  ezcrci/e; 
Where  there  is  a  hereditary  tendency  to  this  difeafe^ 
a  fedentary  life  ought  never  to  be  indulged.  Were 
people  careful,  upon  the  firft  fymptoms  of  gravel,  to 
obfcrve  a  proper  regimen  of  diet,  and  to  take  fuf- 
ficient  exercifc,  it  might  often  be  carried  off,  or  at 
lead  prevented  from  increafing  j  but  if  the  feme  courie 
which  occafioned  the  difeafe  is  perfifted  in^  it  muft  be 
aggravated. 

MEDICINE.— In  what  is  called  a  fit  of  the 
gravel,  which  is  commonly  occafioned  by  a  Aooe 
fticking  in  the  ureter  or  fome  part  of  the  urijoary 
paflagcs,  the  patient  muft  be  bled,  warm  fomenta* 
lions  fhould  likcwife  be  applied  to  the  part  afTefted, 
emollient  clyfters  adminillered,  and  diluting  mucila- 
ginOus  liquors  drank,  &c.  The  treatment  of  this 
cafe  has  been  fully  pointed  out  under  the  ardcks, 
inflammation  of  the  kid):eys  and  bladder y  to  which  we 
rtftr. 

Dr.  Whyte  advifcs  patients  who  are  fubjcft  to  fre^' 
quent  fits  of  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no  ftone 
in  the  bladder,  to  drink  every  morning,  two  or  three 
hours  before  breakfaft,  an  Englilh  pint  of  pyfter  or 
cockle-fhell  lime-water.  The  doftor  very  juftly  ob- 
serves, that  though  this  quantity  might  be  too  fmall 
to  have  any  fenfible  efire(5t  in  difTolving  a  ftone  in 
the  bladder,  yet  it  niay  very  probably  prevent  ita 
growth. 

When  a  ftone  is  formed  in  the  bladder,  the  Doc- 
tor  recommends  Alicant  foap,  and  oyfter  or.  coc- 
kle-(hell  lime-water*,  to  be  taken  in  the  following 
manner:  The  patient  muft  fwallow  every  day,  in 
any  form  that  is  Icaft  difagreeablc,  an  ounce  of  the 
internal  part  of  Alicant  foap,  and  drink  three  or 
four  Englifli  pints  of  oyfter  or  cocklc-ftiell  lime- 

•  See  Appendix*  Limi*m:a!er. 

water : 
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water:  the  foap  is  to  be  divided  into  three  dofcsj 
the  largefl:  to  be  taken  fading  in  the  morning  early  i 
the  fccond  at  noon  5  and  the  third  at  fevcn  in  the 
evening ;  drinking  above  each  dofe  a  large  draught 
of  the  lime-water  j  the  remainder  of  which  he  may 
take  any  time  betwixt  dinner  and  fupp^r^  inflead  of 
other  liquors. 

The  patient  Ihould  begin  with  a  fmallcr  quantity 
of  the  lime-water  and  foap  than  that  mentioned 
above  3  at  firft  an  Englifli  pint  of  the  former,  and 
three  drachms  of  the  latter  may  be  taken  daily. 
This  quantity,  however,  he  may  'increafe  by  de- 
grees, and  ought  to  pcrfevere  in  the  ufe  of  thcfe 
medicines,  efpecially  if  he  finds  any  abatement  of 
his  complaints,  for  feveral  months;  nay,  if  the 
ftone  be  very  large,  for  years.  It  may  Ukewife  be 
proper  for  the  patient,  if  he  be  fevcrcly  pained,  not 
only  to  begin  with  the  foap  and  lime-water  in  fmall 
quantities,  but  to  take  the  fecond  or  third  lime- 
water  inftead  of  the  firft.  However,  after  he  has 
been  for  fome  time  accuftomed  to  thcfe  medicines, 
he  may  not  only  take  the  firft  water,  but  if  he  finds 
he  can  eafily  bear  it,  heighten  its  diflblving  power 
ftill  more  by  pouring  it  a  fccond  time  on  frefli  cal- 
cined fliells. 

The  cauftic  alkali,  or  foap-lces,  is  the  medicine 
chiefly  in  vogue  at  prefcnt  for  the  ftone.  It  is  of  a 
very  acrid  nature,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  given  in 
fome  gelatinous  or  mucilaginous  liquor;  as  veal-broth, 
new  milk,  linfeed-tea,  jsl  folution  of  gum-arabic,  or  a 
dccoftion  of  marlh-mallow  roots.  The  patient  muft 
begin  with  fmall  dofes  of  the  lees,  as  thirty  or  forty 
drops,  znd  incrcafe  by  degrees,  as  far  as  the  ftomach 
can  bear  it  *. 

*  The  canlUc  alkali  may  be  prepared  bv  mking  two  parts  of 
qmck-lime  with  one  of  pot-aflies,  and  fafferbg  them  to  ftand  till 
the  liiriviua  be  formed,  which  mull  be  carefully  fiitraied  before  it 
be  afed.  If  the  folution  doei  not  happen  readily/  a  finall  quantity 
€f  water  may  be  added  to  the  mixture. 

Y  4  Thoug^i 
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blood>  in  which  cafe  there  is  generally  fomc  degree  of 
fever:  this  likewife  happens  when  the  flux  is  occa* 
ftoned  by  an  obftrufted  perfpiration,  or  a  ftrifture  upon 
the  Ikin,  the  bowels,  or  any  particular  part  of  the 
fyftem.  ' 

But  a  diflblved  (late  of  the  blood  will  likewife 
occaGon  haemorrhages.  Thus,  in  putrid  fevers,  the 
dyfentery,  the  fcurvy,  the  malignant  fmall-pox,  &c. 
there  arc  often  very  great  difchargcs  of  blood  from 
diflferent  parts  of  the  body.  They  may  likewife  be 
brought  on  by  too  liberal  an  ufcof  medicines,  which 
tend  to  diffolve  the  blood,  as  cantharides,  the  volatile 
atkaline  falts,  &c.  Food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating 
quality  may  likewife  occafion  haemorrhages ;  as  alfo 
ftrong  purges  and  vomits,  or  any  thing  that  greatly  fti- 
mulates  the  bowels. 

Violent  paflions  or  agitarions  of  the  mind  will 
likewife  have  this  efFcft.  Thefe  often  caufe  bleeding 
at  the  nofc,  and  I  have  known  them  fomctimes  occa- 
fion an  haemorrhage  in  the  brain.  Violent  efforts  of 
the  body,  by  overftraining^or  hurting  the  veffcls,  may 
have  the  fame  cff<:ft,  icfpccially  when  the  body  is  long 
kept  in  an  unnatural  pofturc,  as  hanging  the  head 
very  low,  &c. 

The  cure  of  an  haemorrhage  muft  be  adapted  to 
its  caufe.  When  it  proceeds  from  too  much  blood, 
or  a  tendency  to  inflammation,  bleeding,  with  gentle 
purges  and  other  evacuations,  will  be  neccffary.  It 
will  likewife  be^  proper  for  the  patient  in  this  cafe 
to  live  chiefly  upon  a  vegetable  diet,  to  avoid  all 
ftrong  liquors,  and  food  that  is  of  an  acrid,  hot>  or 
ftimulating  quality.  The  body  fliould  be  kept  cool, 
and  the  mind  eafy. 

When  an  haemorrhage  is  owing  to  a  putrid  or 
diflblved  ftate  of  the  blood,  the  patient  ought  -to 
live  chiefly  upon  acid  fruits  with  milk,  and  vege- 
tables of  a  nourifliing  nature,  as  fago,  falop,  &c. 
His  drink  may  be   wbe  diluted   with  water,    and 

iharpened 
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Sharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  vinegar,  or  fpirits 
of  vitriol.  The  bcft  medicine  in  this  cafe  is  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  which  may  be  taken  according  to  the 
ingency  of  the  fymptoms. 

When  a  flux  of  blood  is  the  efFeft  of  acrid  food, 
or  of  ftrong  ftimulating  medicines,  the  cure  is  to  be 
tSe&ed  by  foft  and  mucilaginous  diet.  The  patient 
may  likewife  take  frcquendy  about  the  bulk  of  a  nut- 
meg of  Locatelli^s  balfam,  or  the  fame  quantity  of 
ipennaceti. 

When  an  obftrufted  perfpiration,  or  a  ftrifture 
upon  any  part  of  the  fyftem,  is  the  caufe  of  an 
lisemorrhage,  it  may  be  removed  by  drinking  warm 
diluting  liquors,  lying  a-bcd^  bathing  the  extremities 
in  warm  water^  &c. 

OF  BLEEDING  AT  THE  NOSE. 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  commonly  preceded  by 
(bme  degree  of  quicknefs  of  the  pulfc,  flufhing  in  the 
face»  pulfation  of  the  temporal  arteries,  heavinefs  ia 
the  head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  heat  and  itching  of  the 
noftrils,  &c. 

To  perfons  who  abound  with  blood,  this  difcharge 
is  very  falutary.  It  often  cures  a  vertigo,  the  head- 
ach,  a  phrenzy,  and  even  an  epilcpfy.  In  fevers, 
where  there  is  a  great  determination  of  blood  to* 
wards  the  head,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  fervice.  It  1% 
likewife  beneficial  in  inflammations  of  the  liver  and 
ipken,  and  often  in  the  gout  and  rheumadfm.  In 
all  difeafes  where  bleeding  is  ncceflary,  a  fponta- 
neous  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  is  or  much 
more  fervice  than  the  fame  quantity  let  with  a 
]ancet» 

In  a  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the  great 
point  is  to  determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  (topped 
or  not.  It  is  a  common  praAice  to  (lop  the  bleed- 
ing»  Without  confldering  whether  it  be  a  difeafe,  or 

the 
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the  cure  of  a  difeafe.  This  conduft  proceeds  fifOd 
fear ;  but  it  has  often  bad^  and  fomecimes  fiktal  ooi* 
lequences. 

When  a  difcharge  of  blood  from  die  nofe  happeai 
in  an  infiammatory  difeafe,  there  is  always  reafoa  to 
believe  that  it  may  prove  falutary ;  and  diercfixt  k 
(hould  be  fuffcred  to  go  on>  at  lead  as  long  as  die  pi- 
dent  is  not  weakened  by  it. 

When  it  happens  to  perfons  in  perftSt  licdd^ 
who  are  full  of  blood>  it  ought  not  to  be  fuddca^ 
ftoppeJ>  cfpecially  if  the  fymptoms  of  plethon^ 
mentioned  above,  have  preceded  it.  In  this  ok 
it  cannot  be  flopped  without  rifking  (he  padooh 
life. 

In  fine,  whenever  bleeding  at  the  nole  rcEeta 
any  bad  fymptom,  and  does  not  proceed  fo  bin- 
to  endanger  the  patient's  life,  it  ought  not  (D  k 
ftopped.  But  when  it  returns  frequently,  or  a»- 
tinues  till  the  pulfe  becomes  low,  the  cxtxtfii& 
begin  to  grow  cold,  the  lips  pale,  or  the  patient  cook 
plains  of  being  Tick  or  faint,  it  muft  immediatdy  bi 
Hopped. 

For  this  purpofe  the  patient  fliould  be  ftt  nci^ 
upright,  with  his  head  reclining  a  litde,  and  htt 
legs  immerfed  in  water  about  the  warmth  of  neW 
millv.  His  hands  ought  Hkewifc  to  be  put  in:lub> 
warm  water,  and  his  garters  may  be  tied  a  lildi 
tighter  than  ufual.  Ligatures  may  be  appUfd  ID  tki 
arms,  about  the  place  where  they  are  urui41yflMiil 
for  bleeding,  and  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  dgM" 
nefs.  Thefe  muft  be  gradually  flackened  as  the  fakod 
begins  to  (lop,  and  removed  entirely  as  fbon  as  il 
gives  over. 

Somcdmes  dry  lint  put  up  the  noflrijs  ^11  flop 
the  bleeding.     When  this  does  not  fucceed,  dofh 
of  lint  dipped   in  (Irong  fpirits  of  wine   may  be 
put  up  the  noftrils,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  dicf  1 
may  be  dipped  in  brandy.     Blue  vitriol  di^vcd  I 
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hi  water  may  likewife  be  ufcd  for  this  purpofe,  or  a 
tent  dipped  in  the  white  of  an  egg  well  beat  up,  may 
be  rolled  in  a  powder  made  of  equal  parts  of  white 
fiigar,  burnt  allum,  and  white  vitriol,  and  put  up  the 
noftril  from  whence  the  blood  iffucs. 

Internal  medicines  can  hardly  be  of  ufc  here,  as 
they  have  feldom  time  to  operate.  It  may  not  how- 
ever be  amifs  to  give  the  patient  half  an  ounce  of 
Glauber's  fait,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  manna,  dif- 
folved  in  four  or  five  ounces  of  barley-water.  This 
fliay  be  taken  at  a  draught,  and  repeated,  if  it  does 
net  operate  in  a  few  hours.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
iikrc  may  be  taken  in  a  glafs  of  cold  water  and  vine- 
gar every  hour,  or  oftencr,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 
If  a  ftronger  medicine  be  neceffary,  a  tea-cupful  of 
the  ^Bfture  of  rofes,  with  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of 
the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken  every  hour. 
When  thefe  things  cannot  be  had,  the  patient  may 
drink  water,  with  a  little  common  fait  in  it,  or  equsl 
parts  of  water  and  vinegar  *• 

If  the  genitals  be  immerfcd  for  fome  time  in  cold 
water,  it  will  generally  (lop  a  bleeding  at  the  nofe.  I 
have  not  known  this  fail. 

Sometimes,  when  the  bleeding  is  (lopped  outwardly, 
i&  continues  inwai-dly.  This  is  very  troublefome,  and 
requires  particular  attention,  as  the  patient  is  apt  to 
be  fuffocated  with  the  blood,  efpecially  if  he  fells 
afleep,  which  he  is  very  ready  to  do  after  lofinga  great 
quantity  of  blood. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  fuffbcation  from 
die  blood  getting  into  his  throat,  the  paflTages  may  be 
ftopptd  by  drawing  threads  up  the  noftrils,  and  bring* 
ing  them  out  at  the  mouth,  then  faftening  pieces  of 
iponge,  or  fmall  rolls  of  linen  cloth  to  their  extremi- 
ties $  afterwards  drawing  them  back,  and  tying  them 
on  the  outfide  with  a  fufficient  degree  of  tightneia. 

*  Prom  ten  to  twenty  dropi  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  a  little 
WAter  given  frequently,  feldom  fails  to  Hop  a  bleeding  at  the  nofe, 
V  from  any  other  part. 

After 
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Afcer  the  bleeding  is  (lopped  the  patient  ought  to 
be  kept  as  eafy  and  quiet  as  pofiible.  He  ihould  not 
pick  his  nole>  nor  take  away  the  tents  or  clotted 
bloodj  till  they  fall  off  of  their  own  accord^  and 
Ihould  not  lie  with  his  head  low. 
,  Thofe  who  are  afFefted  with  frequent  bleeding  at 
the  nofej  ought  to  bathe  their  feet  often  in  warm 
water,  and  to  keep  them  warm  and  dry.  They 
ought  to  wear  nothing  tight  about  their  necks,  to 
keep  their  body  as  much  in  an  ere£t  pofture  as  pof- 
fible,  and  never  to  view  any  objedt  obliquely.  If 
they  have  too  much  blood,  a  vegetable  diet,  with 
now  and  then  a  cooling  purge,  is  the  faf<;ft  way  to 
leflen  it. 

But  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a  thin  dif- 
folved  ftate  of  the  blood,  the  diet  ihould  be  rich  and 
nourifhing;  as  llrong  broths  and  jellies,  fago-gruel 
with  wine  and  fugar,  &c.  Infufions  of  the  Peruvian 
bark  in  wine  ought  likewifc  to  bQ  taken  and  perfifted  ~ 
in  for  a  confiderable  time. 

OF   THE   BLEEDING   AND    BLIND 

PILES. 

A  DISCHARGE  of  blood  from  the  haemorrhoidal 
veffels  is  called  the  bleeding  piles.  When  the  veflels 
only  fwell,  and  difcharge  no  blood,  but  are  exceeding 
painful,  the  difeafc  is  called  the  blind  piles.  • 

Perfons  of  a  loofe  fpongy  fibre,  of  a  bulky  fizc> 
who  live  high,  and  lead  a  fedehtary,  inadive  life,  are 
mofl:  fubjeCt  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  often  owing  to  an 
hereditary  ditpofition.  Where  this  is  the  cafe,  it 
-attacks  perfons  more  early  in  life  than  when  it  is  acci- 
.  dental.  Men  are  more  liable  to  it  than  women,  cfpc- 
cially  thofe  of  a  fanguine,  plethoric,  or  a  fcorbutic 
habit,  or  of  a  melancholy  dilpofition. 

The  piles  may  be  occafioncd  by  an  excefs  of 
blood,  by  ftrong  aloctic  purges,  high-fcafoned  food, 

4  drinking 
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drinking  great  quantities  of  fweet  wines,  the  nc* 
glcft  of  bleeding,  or  other  cuftomary  evacuations, 
much  riding,  great  coftivenefs,  or  any  thing  that 
occafions  hard  or  difficult  (tools.  Anger,  grief,  or 
other  violent  paifions,  will  likewife  occafion  the 
piles.  I  have  often  known  them  brought  on  by 
fitting  on  the  damp  ground.  A  pair  of  thin  breechi^ 
will  excite  the  diforder  in  a  perfon  who  is  fubje<£t  to 
it,  and  fometimes  even  in  thofc  who  never  had  it 
before.  Pregnant  women  are  often  alflifted  with  the 
piles. 

A  flux  of  blood  from  the  anus  is  not  always  to 
be  treated  as  a  difeafe.  It  is  even  more  falutary  than 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and  often  prevents  or  carries 
off  difeafes.  It  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in  the  gout, 
rheumacifm,  aflhma,  and  hypochondriacal  complaints, 
and  often  proves  critical  in  colics,  and  inflammatory 
fevers. 

In  the  management  of  the  patient,  regard  mull: 
be  had  to  his  habit  of  body,  his  age,  flrength,  and 
manner  of  living.  A  difcharge  which  might  be  ex- 
ceflivc  and  prove  hurtful  to  one,  may  be  very  mo- 
derate, and  even  falutary  to  another.  That  only  is 
to  be  efteemed  dangerous,  which  continues  too  long, 
and  is  in  fach  quantity  as  to  wade  the  patient's 
ftrength,  hurt  the  digeftion,  nutrition,  and  other 
funftions  neceffary  to  life. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difcharge  muft  be  checked 
by  a  proper  regimen,  and  aftringent  medicines. 
The  DIET  muft  be  cool  but  nourifhing,  confifting 
chiefly  of  bread,  milk,  cooling  vegetables  and 
broths.  The  drink  may  be  chalybeate  water,  orange- 
whey,  decoftions  or  infufions  of  the  aftringent  and 
mucilaginous  plants,  as  the  tormentil  root,  biftort, 
the  marfh  mallow -roots,  &c. 

Old  conferve  of  red  rofes  is  a  very  good  medi- 
cine in  thi$  cafe.  It  may  be  mixed  with  new  milk, 
and  taken  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  three  or 

four 
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four  times  a-day.  This  medicine  is  in  no  great 
repute,  owing  to  its  being  feldom  taken  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  produce  any  effedls ;  but  when  taken 
as  here  direAed^  and  duly  perflded  in,  I  have 
known  it  perform  very  extraordinary  cures  in  vio- 
lent haemorrhages,  efpccialty  when  afBded  by  the 
tindlure  of  roles;  a  tea-cupful  of  which  may  be 
taken  about  an  hour  after  every  dole  of  the  con* 
ferve. 

The  Peruvian  bark  is  likewifc  proper  in  this  cafe, 
both  as  a  ftrengthener  and  aflringent.  Half  a 
drachm  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a  glafs  of  red  wine, 
fliarpened  with  a  few  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriolj 
three  or  four  times  a-day. 

The  bleeding  piles  are  fomctimes  periodical^  and 
letum  regularly  once  a-month,  or  once  in  three 
%(*eks.  In  this  cafe  they  are  always  to  be  confidered 
as  a  falutary  difcharge,  and  by  no  means  to  be  ftop*^ 
ped.  Some  hav^  entirely  ruined  their  health  by  (lop- 
ping a  periodical  difcharge  of  blood  from  the 
hemorrhoidal  veins. 

In  the  blind  piles  bleeding  is  generally  of  ufe.' 
The  diet  mud  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink 
cool  and  diluting.  It  is  likewifc  neceflary  that 
the  body  be  kept  gently  open.  This  may  be  done 
by  fmall  dofes  of  the  flowers  of  brimftone  and  cream 
of  tartar.  Thclc  may  be  mixed  in  equal  quantities, 
and  a  tea-fpoonful  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day, 
or  oftener  if  neceflary.  Or  an  ounce  of  the  flowers 
of  brimftone  and  half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre  rnay 
be  mixed  with  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  lenitive 
cle&uary,  and  a  tea-fpoonful  of  it  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

Emollient  clyfters  are  here  like^vife  beneficial  ^ 
but  there  is  fomctimes  fuch  an  a(lri6Hon  of  the 
anusy  that  they  cannot  be  thrown  up.  In  diis 
cafe  I  have  known  a  vomit  have  a  very  good 
cHtft. 

When 
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When  the  piles  arc  exceeding  pr/iiful  and  fwelled, 
but  difcharge  nothing,  the  patient  ii.dil  fit  over  the 
fleams  of  warm  water.  He  may  likewife  apply  a 
linen  cloth  dipped  in  warm  fpiritsof  wine  to  the  partj 
or  poultices  made  of  bread  and  milk,  or  of  leeks  fried 
with  butter.  If  thefe  do  not  produce  a  difcharge, 
and  the  piles  appear  large,  leeches  mud  be  applied 
as  near  them  as  pofllble,  or  if  they  will  fix  upon  the 
piles  themfclves,  lb  much  the  better.  When  leeches 
will  not  fix,  the  piles  may  be  opened  with  a  lancet. 
The  operation  is  very  eafy,  and  is  attended  with  no 
danger. 

Various  ointmentSj  and  other  external  applications, 
are  recommended  in  the  piles ;  but  I  do  not  remem^ 
ber  to  have  fcen  any  efFefts  from  thefe  worth  men- 
tioning. Their  principal  ufe  is  to  keep  the  pare 
moiftj  which  may  be  done  as  well  by  a  foft  poultice, 
or  an  emollient  cataplafm.  When  the  pain  however 
is  very  great,  a  liniment  made  of  two  ounces  of 
emollient  ointment,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquid 
laudanum,  beat  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  may  be 
applied. 

SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

Wi  mean  here  to  treat  of  that  difcharge  of  blood 
from  the  lungs  only  which  is  called  an  hamoptoe^  or 
/pitting  of  blood.  Perfons  of  a  flendcr  make,  and  a  lax 
fibre,  who  have  long  necks  and  ftrait  brcafts,  are  mod 
liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  mod  common  in  the  fpring, 
and  generally  attacks  people  before  they  arrive  at  the 
prime  or  middle  period  of  life.  It  is  a  common  ob- 
servation, that  thofe  who  have  been  fubjeft  to  bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe  when  young,  are  afterwards  mod  liable 
to  an  hsemoptoe. 

CAUSES.— An  hasmoptoe  may  proceed  from  ex- 
ccfs  of  blood,  from  a  peculiar  weaknefs  of  the  lungs, 
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or  a  bad  conformation  of  the  brcaft.  It  is  often  oc- 
cafioncd  by  cxccffivc  drinking,  running,  wreftling, 
finging,  or  fpcaking  aloud.  Such  as  have  weak 
lungs  ought  to  avoid  ail  violent  exertions  of  that 
organ,  as  they  value  life.  They  (hould  likewifc 
guard  againft  violent  pafljons,  exceffivc  drinking,  and 
every  thing  that  occafions  a  rapid  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

This  difcafe  may  likcwife  proceed  from  wounds 
of  the  lungs.     Thcfe  may  either  be  received  from 
without,  or  they  may  be  occafioned  by  hard  bodies 
getting  into   the   wind-pipe,    and   fo  filing   down 
upon   the  lungs,    and   hurting  that    tender    organ. 
The  obftru6lion  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation  may 
occafion  a  fpitting  of  blood ;  as  negleft  of  bleeding 
or  purging  at  the   ufual   feafons,    the   floppage  of 
the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the  inenfes  in  w6men> 
&c.     It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a  polypus,  fcir- 
fhous  concretions,    or  any  thing  that  obdrufts  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.     It  b  often  the 
cfFcft  of  a  long  and  violent  cough ;  in  which  cafe 
it  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  a  confumption.     A 
violent  degree  of  cold  fuddenly  applied  to  the  exter- 
nal parts  of  the  body  will  occafion  an  hacmoptoe.     It 
may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  breathing  air  which 
is   too  much   rarcHed  to  be  able  properly   to  ex- 
pand the  lungs.     1  his  is  often  the  cafe  with  thofc 
who  work  in  hot  places,  as  furnaces,  glafs-houies,  or 
the  like.     It  is  likewiie  faid  to  happen  to  fuch  as  af- 
cend  to  the  top  of  very  high  mountains,  as  the  Peak 
of  Teneriff,  &c. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  not  always  to  be  confidcrcd 
as  a  primary  difcafe.  It  is  often  only  a  fymptom^ 
and  in  lome  difcales  not  an  unfavourable  one.  This  is 
the  cafe  in  pleurifies,  pcripneiimonies,  and  fundry' 
other  ft  vers.  In  a  dropfy,  fcurvy,  or  confumpdoDt 
it  is  a  bad  lymptom,  and  ihews  that  the  lungs  are  ul- 
cerated. 

SYMP. 
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SYMPTOMS.— Spitting  of  blood  is  generally 
preceded  by  a  fenfe  of  weight,  and  opprcflion  of 
the  breaft,  a  dry  tickling  cough,  hoarfenefs,  and 
a  difficulty  of  breathing.  Sometimes  it  is  ufliered 
in  with  fhivering  coldncfs  of  the  extremities,  cof- 
tivenefs,  great  laflitude,  flatulence,  pain  of  the  back 
and  loins,  &c.  As  thefc  (hew  a  general  ftridlurc 
upon  the  veffcls,  and  a  tendency  of  the  blood  to 
inflammation,  they  are  commonly  the  forerunners 
of  a  very  copious  difcharge.  The  above  fymp- 
toms  do  not  attend  a  difcharge  of  blood  from  the 
gums  or  fauces,  by  which  means  thefe  may  always 
be  diftinguiflied  from  an  ha^moptoe.  Sometimes 
the  blood  that  is  fpit  up  is  thin,  and  of  a  florid 
red  colour;  and  at  other  times  it  is  thick,  and  of 
a  dark  or  blackilh  colour;  nothing  however  can  be 
inferred  from  this  circumftance,  but  that  the  blood 
has  Iain  a  longer  or  (horter  time  in  the  breaft  before 
it  was  difcharged. 

Spitting  of  blood,  in  a  ftrong  healthy  perfon, 
of  a  found  conditucion,  is  not  very  dangerous; 
but  when  it  attacks  the  tender  and  delicate,  or 
pcrfons  of  a  weak  lax  fibre,  it  is  with  difficulty  re- 
moved. When  it  proceeds  from  a  fcirrhus  or  poly- 
pus of  the  lungs,  it  is  bad.  The  danger  is  greater 
when  the  difcharge  proceeds  from  the  rupture  of  a 
brge  vcfTel  than  of  a  fmall  one.  When  the  extrava- 
fatcd  blood  is  not  fpit  up,  but  lodges  in  the  breaft,  it 
corrupts,  and  greatly  increafcs  the  danger.  When  the 
blood  proceeds  from  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  it  is  gene- 
rally fatal. 

REGIMEN. — The  patient  ought  to  be  kept 
cool  and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  heats  the  body 
or  quickens  the  circulation,  incrcafes  the  danger. 
The  mind  ought  likewife  to  be  Toothed,  and  every 
occafion  of  exciting  the  paffions  avoided.  The 
dice   fl.ould  be  fofr^   cooling,   and  flcnder;   as  riqe 
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boiled  with  milk,  fmall  broths,  barlcy-grucIs,  pa- 
nado,  &c.  The  diet,  in  this  cafe,  can  fcarce  be 
too  low.  Even  water-gruel  ts  fufficient  to  fupport 
the  patient  for  fomc  days.  All  ftrong  liquors  muft 
be  avoided.  The  patient  may  drink  milk  and 
water,  barley-water,  whey,  butter- milk,  and  fuch 
like.  Every  thing  however  (hould  be  drank  cold, 
and  in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time.  He  (hould  obferve 
the  ftrifteft  filcnce,  or  at  Icaft  fpeak  with  a  very  low^ 
voice. 

MEDICINE. — This,  like  the  other  involuntary 
difchargcs  of  blood,  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly  (lopped 
by  aftringcnt  medicines.  More  mifchief  is  often  done 
by  thefc  than  if  it  were  fuffcred  to  go  on.  It  may 
however  proceed  fo  far  as  to  weaken  the  patient,  and 
even  endanger  his  life ;  in  which  cafe  proper  means 
muft  be  ufcd  for  reftraining  it. 

The  body  (hould  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxa- 
tive diet;  as  roafted  apples,  ftcwed  prunes,  and 
fuch  like.  If  thcfe  (hould  not  have  the  defired 
c(Fcft,  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  lenitive  eleftuary  may 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  as  is  (bund  neceflfary. 
If  the  bleeding  proves  violent,  ligatures  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  extremities,  as  dircftcd  for  a  bleeding  at 
the  nofe. 

If  the  patient  be  hot  or  feverifh,  bleeding  and 
fmall  dofes  of  nitre  will  be  of  ufe;  a  fcruplc  or 
half  a  drachm  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of 
his  ordinary  drink  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  His 
drink  may  likewife  be  (harpcned  with  acids,  as  juice 
of  lemon,  or  a  few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol^ 
or  he  may  take  frequently  a  cup  of  the  tinfture  of 
rofes. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  has 
likewife  a  very  gocxi  c(Fcft  in  this  di(ea(e.  Opi- 
ates too  arc  fometimes  bcneBcial;  but  the(c  muft 
be  adminiftercd  with  caution*    Ten  or  twelve  drops 
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of  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a  cup  of  barley-water 
twice  a-day,  and  continued  for  fomc  time,  provided 
they  be  found  beneficial. 

.  The  confcrve  of  rofes  is  likewife  a  very  good 
medicine  in  this  cafe,  provided  it  be  taken  in  fuf- 
ficient  quantity,  and  long  enough  perfiiled  in.  It 
may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  fouf 
ounces  a-day ;  and,  if  the  patient  be  troubled  wi^h 
a  cough,  it  Ihould  be  made  into  an  electuary  with 
balfamic  fyrup,  and  a  little  of  the  fyrup  of  pop- 
pies. 

If  ftronger  aftringcnts  be  neceflary,  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  given  in 
a  glafs  of  water  three  or  four  times  a- day. 

Thofe  who  are  fubje<5t  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
diieafc  fhould  avoid  all  excefs.  Their  diet  Ihould 
be  light  and  cool,  confifting  chiefly  of  milk  an^ 
vegetables.  Above  all,  let  them  beware  of  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  body,  and  violent  agitations  of  the 
mind. 

VOMITING  OF  BLOOD. 

This  is  not  fo  common  as  the  other  difcharges 
of  blood  which  have  already  been  mentioned ;  but 
it  is  very  dangerous,  and  requires  particular  atten- 
cion. 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by  pain 
of  the  (lomach,  ficknefs,  and  naufea;  and  is  ac* 
companied  with  great  anxietyj  and  frequent  faint- 
ing fits. 

This  difcafe  is  fometimes  periodical;  in  which 
cafe  it  is  lefs  dangerous.  It  often  proceeds  from 
an  obftrudlion  of  the  menfcs  in  women ;  and  fome- 
times from  the  flopping  of  the  harmorrhoidal  flux 
in  men.  It  may  be  occafione^  by  any  thing  that  • 
gready  (limulates  or  wounds  the  ftomach,  a3  Itrong 
vomits  or   purges,    acrid    poifons,    ibarp  or  hard 
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fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  &c.  It  is  often 
the  efFcft  of  obftrudlions  in  the  liver,  the  fplccn, 
or  feme  of  the  other  vifcera.  It  may  like  wife 
proceed  from  external  violence,  as  blows  or  bruifes, 
or  from  any  of  the  caufes  which  produce  inflam- 
mation. In  hyfteric  women,  vomiting  of  blood  is 
a  very  common^  but  by  no  means  a  dangerous 
fymptom. 

A  great  part  of  the  danger  in  this  difcafe  arifes 
from  the  cxtravafated  blood  lodging  in  the  bowels, 
and  becoming  putrid,  by  which  means  a  dyfcn- 
tcry  or  putrid  fever  may  be  occafioned.  The  bcft 
way  of  preventing  this,  is  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open,  by  frequently  exhibiting  emollient  clyllers. 
Purges  muft  not  be  given  till  the  difcharge  is 
ftopt,  otherwife  they  will  irritate  the  ftomach,  and 
increafe  the  diforder.  All  the  food  and  drink 
muft  be  of  a  mild  cooling  nature,  and  taken  in 
fmall  quantities.  Even  drinking  cold  water  has 
fometimes  proved  a  remedy,  but  it  will  fucceed  bet- 
ter when  Iharpened  with  the  weak  fpirits  of  vi- 
triol. When  there  are  figns  of  an  inflammationj 
bleeding  may  be  neccflary ;  but  the  patient's  weak- 
nefs  will  feldom  permit  it.  Opiates  may  be  of  ufej 
but  they  muft  be  given  in  very  fmall  dofcs,  as  four 
or  five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  twice  or  thrice 
a-day. 

After  the  difcharge  is  over,  as  the  patient  is  gene- 
rally troubled  with  gripes,  occafioned  by  the  acrimony 
of  the  blood  lodged  in  the  intcftines,  gentle  purges 
will  be  necellary. 
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This  is  a  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  vcflcls  of 
the  kidocys  or  bladder,  occafioned  by  their  being 
cither  enlarged,  broken,  or  eroded.     It  is  more  or 

lefs 
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lefs  dangerous  according  to  the  different  circumftances 
which  attend  it. 

When  pure  blood  is  voided  fudderily  without 
interruption  and  without  pain,  it  proceeds  from 
the  kidneys;  but  if  the  blood  be  in  fmall  quan- 
tity, of  a  dark  colour,  and  emitted  with  heat  and 
pain  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  it  proceeds  from 
the  bladder.  When  bloody  urine  is  occafioned  by 
a  rough  ftone  defcending  from  the  kidneys  to  the 
bladder,  which  wounds  the  ureters,  it  is  attended 
with  a  (harp  pain  in  the  back,  and  difficulty  of 
making  water.  If  the  coats  of  the  bladder  are  hurt 
by  a  ftone,  and  the  bloody  urine  follows,  it  is  at- 
tended with  the  mod  acute  pain,  and  a  previous  ftop- 
page  of  urine. 

Btoody  urine  may  likewife  be  occafloned  by  falls, 
blows,  the  lifting  or  carrying  of  heavy  burdens,  hard 
riding,  or  any  violent  motion.  It  may  alfo  proceed 
from  ulcers  of  the  bladder,  from  a  ftone  lodged  in  the 
kidneys,  or  from  violent  purges^  or  (harp  diuretic 
medicines,  efpecially  candiarides. 

Bloody  urine  is  always  attended  with  Ibme  de- 
gree of  danger :  but  it  is  peculiarly  fo  when  mixed 
with  purulent  matter,  as  this  ihews  an  ulcer  fome- 
where  in  the  urinary  pafTages.  Somenmcs  this 
difchargc  proceeds  from  exccfs  of  blood,  in  which 
cafe  it  is  rather  to  be  confidered  as  a  falutary  eva- 
cuauon  than  a  difeafe.  If  the  difcharge  however 
be  very  great,  it  may  wafte  the  patient's  ftrcngth, 
and  occafion  an  ill  habit  of  body,  a  dropfy,  or  a  con« 
fumption. 

The  treatment  of  this  diforder  muft  be  varied 
according  to  the  different  caufcs  from  which  it 
proceeds. 

When  it  is  owing  to  a  ftone  in  the  bladder,  the  cure 
depends  upon  an  operation,  a  defcription  of  which 
would  be  foreign  to  our  purpofe.  . 

Z4  If 
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If  it  be  attended  with  a  plethora^  and  fymptoms 
of  inflammation,  bleeding  will  be  ncccBkty.  The 
body  muft  likewife  be  kept  open  by  emollienc  clyP- 
ters,  or  cooling  purgative  medicines;  as  cream  of 
tartar,  rhubarb, .  manna^  or  fmall  dofcs  of  lenidvc 
cledtuary. 

When  bloody  urine  proceeds  from  a  dilTolved  ftate 
of  the  Uood,  it  is  commonly  the  fymptom  of  fomc 
malignant  diicafe ;  as  the  fmall-pox,  a  putrid  fever, 
or  the  like.  In  this  cafe  the  patient's  life  depends  on 
the  liberal  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  an.}  acids,  as  has 
already  been  fhewn. 

When  there  is  reafon  to  fufpc«5l  an  ulcer  in  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  the  patient's  diet  mull  be  cool, 
and  his  drink  of  a  loft,  healing,  balfamic  quality,  u 
decoAions  of  marfti-mallow  roots  with  liquorice,  folu- 
tions  of  gum-arabic,  &c.  Three  ounces  of  marih- 
mallow  roots,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  may 
be  boiled  in  two  Englifli  quarts  of  water  to  one  $  two 
ounces  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  purified 
nitre,  may  be  diiTolved  in  the  drained  liquor,  and  a 
tea-cupful  of  it  taken  four  or  five  rimes  a-day. 

The  early  ufe  ofaftringents  in  this  difeafc  hasofiea 
bad  confequenccs.  When  the  flux  is  (lopped  too 
foon,  the  grumous  blood,  by  being  confined  in  the 
vcflTels,  may  produce  inflammations,  abfcefs,  and  ul- 
cers* If  however  the  cafe  be  urgent,  or  the  patient 
feems  to  fuflTcr  from  the  lofs  of  blood,  gentle  aftrin- 
gcnts  may  be  neceflary.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  may 
take  three  or  four  ounces  of  lime-water,  with  half  air 
ounce  of  the  tindlurc  of  Peruvian  bark,  three  times 
a-day. 
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lifcafe  prevails  in  the  fpring  and  autumn* 
common  in  marfhy  countries,  where,  after 
Iry  fummcrs,  it  is  apt  to  become  epidemic, 
c  moft  liable  to  it  who  are  much  expofcd 
it-air,  or  who  live  in  places  where  the  air  is 
ind  unwholcfome.  Hence  it  often  proves 
mps,  on  fliipboard,  In  jails,  holpitals,  and 
)Iaces. 

ES. The  dyfentery  may  be  occafioncd 

ng  that  obftrufts  the  perfpiration,  or  ren- 
umours  putrid ;  as  damp  beds,  wet  clothes, 
mc  dice,  bad  air,  &c.  But  it  is  moft  frc- 
)mmunicated  by  infeftion.  This  ought  to 
pic  extremely  cautious  in  going  near  fuch 

labour  under  the  difeafe.  Even  the  fmell 
ent's  excrements  has  been  known  to  com- 
:hc  infc(5lion. 

TOMS.'  It  is  known  by  a  flux  of  the 
tnded  by  violent  pain  of  the  bowels,  a 
nclination  to  go  to  ftool,  and  generally 
left-  blood  in  the  ftools.  It  begins,  like 
ers,  with  chillncfs,  lofs  of  ftrength,  a 
fc,  great  thirft,  and  an  inclinarion  to  vo- 
!  ftools  are  at  firft  greafy  and  frothy,  af- 
:hey  are  ftrcaked  with  blood,  and  at  laft 
tcntly  the  appearance  of  pure  blood,  mixed 

filaments  refcmbling  bits  of  fkin.  Worms 
mcs  paflcd  both  upwards  and  downwards 
he  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  When 
:  goes  to  ftool,  he  feels  a  bearing  down, 
vhole  bowels  were  falling  out,  and  fome- 
art  of  the  inteftine  is  aftually  protruded, 
ves  exceeding  troublefome,  cfpeciaHy  in 
8  children. 
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children.  Flatulency  is  likewifc  a  troublcfomc 
fymptom,  cfpccially  towards  the  end  of  the  dif- 
cafe. 

This  difeafe  may  be  dift-ingiiiflied  from  a  diar- 
rhoea or  loolencfs,  by  the  a.:ure  pain  of  the  bowck', 
and  the  blood  which  generally  appears  in  the  ftools. 
It  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  cholera  morbus  by  its 
not  being  attended  with  luch  violent  and  frequent  fits 
of  vomiting,  biic. 

When  the  dyfcntcry  attacks  the  old,  the  delicate, 
or  fuch  as  have  been  wafted  by  the  gout,  the  fcur- 
vy,  or  other  lingering  difealcs,  it  generally  proves 
fatal.  Vomiting  and  hiccuping  are  bad  (igns,  as 
they  (hew  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach.  When 
the  ftools  are  green,  black,  or  have  an  exceeding 
difagreeable  cadaverous  fmell,  the  danger  is  very 
great,  as  it  (hews  the  difcafc  to  be  of  the  putrid  kind. 
It  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom  when  clyfters  arc  im- 
mediately returned ;  but  ft  ill  more  fo  when  the  paflage 
IS  fo  obftinately  (hut,  that  they  cannot  be  inje&ed. 
A  feeble  pulfe,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  with  diffi- 
culty of  fwallowing,  and  convulfions,  arc  (igns  of  ap- 
proaching death. 

REGIMEN. Nothing  is  of  more  importance 

in  this  difeafe  than  deanlinefs.  It  contributis 
greatly  to  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  no  lc(s 
to  the  fafety  of  fuch  as  attend  him.  In  all  conta- 
cious  difeafes  the  danger  is  increa(ed,  and  the  in- 
fection fpread,  by  the  negledl  of  cleanlincfs;  but 
in  no  one  more  than  this.  Every  thing  about  the 
patient  (hould  be  frequently  changed.  The  excre- 
ment (hould  never  be  fuflfered  to  continue  in  his 
chamber,  but  removed  immediately  and  buried  under 
ground.  A  conftantftream  of  frefh  air  (hould  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  chamber  \  and  it  ought  frequently  to 
be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemoDi  or  fome 
other  ftrong  acid. 

The 
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The  patient  muft  not  be  difcouragcd,  but  his  fpi* 
fits  kept  up  in  hopes  of  a  cure.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  render  any  putrid  difeafe  mortal,  than  the 
fears  and  apprehenfions  of  the  fick.  All  difeafes 
of  this  nature  have  a  tendency  to  fink  and  deprefi 
the  fpirits,  and  when  that  is  increafed  by  fears  and 
alarms  from  thofc  whom  the  patient  believes  to 
be  perfons  of  fkill,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  worft 
efFcds. 

A  flannel  waiftcoat  worn  next  the  (kin  has  often 
a  very  good  efFedt  in  the  dyfentery.  This  promotes 
the  pcrfpiration  without  over-heating  the  body. 
Great  caution  however  is  necellary  in  leaving  it  off. 
I  have  often  known  a  dyfentery  brought  on  by  im- 
prudently throwing  off  a  flannel  waiftcoat  before  the 
feafon  was  fufficiently  warm.  For  whatever  purpolc 
this  piece  of  drefs  is  worn,  it  (hould  never  be  left  oflT 
but  in  a  warm  feafon. 

In  this  difeafe  the  greateft:  attention  muft  be  paid 
to  the  patient's  diet.  Flefti,  fifh,  and  every  thing 
that  has  a  tendency  to  turn  putrid  or  rancid  on  the 
ftomach  muft  be  abftained  from.  Apples  boiled 
in  milk,  watcr-pap,  and  plain  light  pudding,  with 
broth  made  of  the  gelatinous  parts  of  animals,  may 
conftitute  the  principal  part  of  the  patient's  food. 
Gelatinous  broth  not  only  anfwers  die  purpofc  of 
food,  but  likewife  of  medicine.  I  have  often  known 
dyfenteries,  which  were  not  of  a  putrid  nature, 
cured  by  it,  after  pompous  medicines  had  proved 
ineffeclual  *• 

Another 

*  The  manner  of  making  this  broth  is,  to  take  a  fhccp's  head 
and  feec  with  the  Iktn  upon  them«  and  to  burn  the  wool  ofF  with 
a  bot  iron  ;  afterwards  to  boil  them  till  the  broth  is  quite  a  jelly. 
A  little  cinnamon  or  mace  may  be  added,  to  give  the  broth  an 
wreeable  flavour,  and  the  patient  may  take  a  little  of  it  warm 
fmh  toafted  bread  three  or  four  times  a-day.  A  clyfter  of  ic 
may  likewife  be  given  twice  a-day.  Such  at  cannot  ufe  the  broth 
made  in  this  W9y»  may  have  the  head  and  feet  ikinned;  but  we 

have 
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Another  kind  of  food  very  proper  in  the  dylcn* 
tcry,  which  may  be  ufed  by  fuch  as  cannot  take  the 
broth  mentioned  above,  is  made  by  boiling  a  few 
handfuls  of  fine  flour,  tied  in  a  cloth,  for  fix  or  kvtn 
hours,  till  it  becomes  as  hard  as  (larch.  Two  or 
three  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  grated  down, 
and  boiled  in  fuch  a  quantity  of  new  milk  and  water 
as  to  be  of  the  thicknefs  of  pap.  This  may  be  fwcet- 
cncd  to  the  patient's  tafte,  and  taken  for  his  ordinary 
food  *. 

In  a  putrid  dyjentery  the  patient  may  be  allowed 
to  eat  freely  of  moft  kinds  of  good  ripe  fruit;  ai 
apples,  grapes,  goofeberries,  currant-berries,  ftraw- 
bcrries,  &c.  Thefc  may  either  be  eaten  raw  or 
boiled,  with  or  without  milk,  as  the  patient  choofes. 
The  prejudice  againft  fruit  in  this  difeafe  is  fo  great, 
that  many  believe  it  to  be  the  common  caufc  of 
dyfenteries.  This  however  is  an  egregious  mfftakc. 
Both  rcafon  and  experience  fhew,  that  good  fruit 
is  one  of  the  bcft  medicines,  both  for  the  prevcn* 

have  rcafon  to  believe  that  this  injures  the  medicine.  It  is  not  our 
l^ofmefs  here  to  reafoo  upon  the  nature  and  qoalities  of  medtdiie* 
otherwife  this  micht  be  fhewn  co  poilefs  virtues  tyitx"^  way  fuitcd 
to  the  cure  of  a  dyfentery  which  does  net  proceed  from  a  putrid 
ftate  of  the  humour*.  One  thing  we  know,  which  is  preferable 
to  ail  reafcning,  that  whole  families  have  often  been  cured  by  it* 
after  they  had  ufed  many  other  medicines  in  vain.  Jt  wilK  bow* 
ever,  be  proper  that  the  patient  take  a  vomit,  and  a  dofe  or  two 
ti  riiubarb,  before  he  begins  to  ufe  the  broth.  It  will  likewife 
be  neced'ary  to  c(<fitinuc  the  ufe  of  it  fot  a  confiderabie  time*  apd 
to  make  ic  ihe  principal  food. 

•  The  learned  ai^d  humane  Dr.  Rutherford,  late  profeflbr  of 
m(dicire  in  the  univc  rfny  of  Edinburgh,  uiied  to  mention  this 
food  in  his  public  Icdures  with  gre^tt  encomiums.  He  diredcd 
it  to  be  made  by  eying  a  pound  or  two  of  the  fined  flour,  as  tight 
as  poOible,  in  a  linen  rag,  afterwards  to  dip  it  frequently  in  water* 
and  to  dridge  the  outfide  wiih  flour,  till  a  cake  or  cruft  was 
formed  around  it,  which  prevents  the  water  from  foaking  into  it 
while  boiiir.g.  It  is  then  to  be  boiled  till  it  becomes  a  hard  drf 
maff,  as  dircded  above.  This,  when  mixed  with  milk  add  water* 
will  not  only  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  food,  but  may  likewife  be  given 
in  cly  kers. 

tion 
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md  cure  of  the  dyfcntery.  Good  fruit  is  in  every 
ft  calculated  to  counteraift  that  tendency  to.pii- 
Jion,  from  whence  the  moft  dangerous  kind  of 
itcry  proceeds.  The  patient  in  fuch  a  cafe  ought 
fore  to  be  allowed  to  eat  as  much  fruit  as  he 
bs,  provided  it  be  ripe  *. 

ic  mod  proper  drink  in  this  diforder  is  whey, 
dyfentery  has  often  been  cured  by  the  ufe  of 
whey  alone.  It  may  be  taken  both  for  drink 
in  form  of  clyftcr.  When  whey  cannot  be 
barley-water  fliarpened  with  cream  of  tartar 
be  drank,  or  a  dccoftion  of  barley  and  tama- 
i  two  ounces  of  the  former  and  one  of  the 
r  may  be  boiled  in  two  Englifli  quarts  of  wa- 
to  one.  Warm  water,  water-gruel,  or  water 
tin  hot  iron  has  been  frequently  quenched,  arc 
cry  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns,  Camo- 
-tca,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it,  is  an  exceeding 
el"  drink.  It  both  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and 
santifeptic  quality  tends  to  prevent  a  mortification 
e  bowels. 

[EDICINE. At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 

it  is  always  neccfTary  to  cleanfc  the  firll  paf- 
s.  For  this  purpofc  a  vomit  of  ipecacuanha 
:  be  given,  and  wrought  off  wich  weak  camo-. 

lately  faw  a  youna  man  who  had  been  feizcd  with  a  dyfen- 
D  North  America.  Many  things  had  been  tried  there  for  his 
,  bSc  to  no  purpofe.  At  length*  tired  out  with  difappoint* 
I  from  medicine,  and  reduced  to  fkin  and  bone,  he  came  over 
tain,  rather  with  a  view  to  die  among  his  relationi,  than  witK 
opes  of  a  cure.  Atter  taking  fundry  medicines  here  with  no 
'  faccefs  than  abroad,  I  advifed  him  to  leave  off  the  ufe  of 
,  and  to  trud  entirely  to  a  diet  of  milk  and  fruits,  with 
5  exercife.  Strawberries  was  the  only  fruit  he  could  procure 
t  feafcn.  Thefe  he  ate  with  milk  twice  and  fcmetimes  thrico 
'.  .The  confequence  was,  that  in  a  (hort  time  his  Aools  were 
ed  from  upwards  of  twenty  in  a-day,  to  three  or  four,  and. 
imes  not  fo  many.  He  ufed  the  other  fruits  as  they  came  in* 
as  in  a  few  weeks  fo  well  as  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country 
:  I  was  with  a  view  to  return  to  America. 

mile- 
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mile- tea.  Strong  vomits  are  feldom  ncccflary  here. 
A  fcruple,  or  at  mofl:  half  a  drachm  of  ipecacuanha, 
is  generally  fufficient  for  an  adult,  and  fometimcs 
a  very  few  grains  will  fufficc.  The  day  after  the 
vomit,  half  a  drachm,  or  two  fcruples  of  rhubarb, 
muft  be  taken ;  or  v.hat  will  anfwcr  the  purpoic 
rather  better,  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
Epfom  falts.  This  dole  may  be  repeated  every  other 
day  for  two  or  three  times.  Afterwards  fmall  dofes 
of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken  for  fome  time*  Two 
or  three  grains  of  the  powder  may  be  mixed  in  a  table- 
fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  and  taken  three 
times  a-day^ 

Thefe  evacuations,  and  the  regimen  prefcribed 
above,  will  often  be  fufficient  to  efFeft  a  cure.  Should 
it  however  happen  othcrwifc,  the  following  aftringent 
medicines  may  be  ufed  : 

A  clyfter  of  ftarch  or  fat  mutton-broth,  with 
thirty  or  forty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it,  may 
be  adminiftered  twice  a-day.  At  the  fame  time  an 
ounce  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  gum- 
tragacanth,  may  be  diflfolvcd  in  an  EngliQi  pint  of 
barley-water,  over  a  flow  fire,  and  a  table-fpoonful 
of  it  taken  every  hour. 

If  thcfc  have  not  the  defired  effeft,  the  patient  may 
take,  four  times  a-day,  about  the  bulk  of  a  nutmeg 
of  the  Japonic  confeilion,  drinking  after  it  a  tea-cupful 
of  the  decoAion  of  logwood  *. 

Pcrfons  who  have  been  cured  of  this  difeafe  arc 
very  liable  to  rtlapfc  ;  to  prevent  which,  great  cir- 
cumfpeftion  with  refpcft  to  diet  is  ncceflTary.  The 
patient  muft  abftain  from  all  fermented  liquors,  except 
now  and  then  a  glafs  of  good  wine  j  but  he  muft  drink 
no  kind  of  male  liquor.  He  fliould  likewife  abftain 
from  animal  food,  as  iiih  and  flcfh,  and  live  priuci- 
pally  on  milk  and  vegetables. 

*  See  Appendix,  Dcco^Um  of  Logwod. 
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Gcndc  cxcrcifc  and  wholcfomc  air  arc  likcwifc  of 
importance.  The  patient  (hould  go  to  the  country  as 
ibon  as  his  (Irength  will  permit,  and  (hould  take  ex- 
crcile  daily  on  horfcback,  or  in  a  carriage.  He  may 
likewifc  ufc  bitters  infufed  in  wine  or  brandy,  and 
may  drink  twice  a  day  a  gill  of  lime-water  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk. 

When  dyfcnteries  prevail,  we  would  recommend 
a  ftrift  attention  to  cltanlinefs,  a  fpare  ufc  of  ani- 
mal food,  and  the  free  ufc  of  found  ripe  fruits,  and 
other  vegetables.  The  night  air  is  to  be  carefully 
avoided,  and  all  communication  with  the  fick. 
Bad  fmclls  are  likcwifc  to  be  (hunncd,  efpecially 
jtbole  which  arife  from  putrid  animal  fubdanccs. 
The  ncceflaries  where  the  fick  go  arc  carefully  to  be 
avoided. 

When  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  dyfentery  appear, 
the  patient  ought  immediately  to  take  a  vomit, 
to  go  to  bed,  and  drink  plentifully  of  weak  warm 
liquor,  to  promote  a  fvvcat.  This,  with  a  dofc  or 
two  of  rhubarb  at  the  beginning,  would  often  carry 
off  the  difeafc.  In  countries  where  dyfcnteries  pre- 
vail, we  would  advife  fuch  as  are  liable  to  them,  to 
take  cither  a  vomit  or  a  purge  every  fprmg  or  autumn, 
as  a  preventive. 

There  arc  fundry  other  fluxes  of  the  bellv,  as  the 
LIENTERY  and  CCELIAC  PASSION;  which, 
diough  Icfs  dangerous  than  the  dyfentery,  yet  merit 
confideration.  Thefe  difcafes  generally  proceed 
from  a  relaxed  ftate  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftincs, 
which  is  fomctimcs  fo  great,  that  the  food  paffcs 
through  them  with  hardly  any  fenfible  alteration; 
and  the  patient  dies  merely  from  the  want  of  nou- 
riihmcnt. 

When  the  lientery  or  coeliac  pafllon  fucceeds  to 
a  dyfentery,  the  cafe  is  bad.  They  are  always  dan- 
gerous in  old  age,  efpecially  when  the  conftitution 
has  been  bpoken  by  excefs  or  acute  difcafes.     If  the 
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ftools  be  very  frequent,  and  quite  crude,  the  thirft 

treat,  with  little  urine,  the  mouth  ulcerated,  and  the 
ice  marked  with  fpots  of  diiTcrent  colours,  the  dan- 
ger is  very  great. 

The  treatment  of  tlie  patient  is  in  -general  the 
feme  as  in  the  dyfcntery.  In  all  obftinate  fluxes 
of^the  belly,  the  cure  mud  be  attempted,  by  firfi: 
deanfing  the  ftomach  and  bowels  with  gentle  vomits 
^nd  purges;  afterwards  fuch  a  diet  as  has  a  tendency 
to  heal  and  ftrengthen  the  bowels,  with  opiates 
and  aftringcnt  medicines,  will  generally  complete  the 
cure. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpcft  to  a 
TENESMUS,  or  frequent  defire  of  going  to  ftool. 
'This  difeafe  refcmblcs  the  dyfcntery  fo  much,  both  in 
its  fymptoms  and  method  of  cure^  that  we  think  it 
necdlefs  to  inflft  upon  it. 
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CHAP.    XXXIV. 
OF    THE    HEAD-ACH. 

CHES  and  pains  proceed  from  very  difFrrcnt 
caufcs,  and  may  afFeft  any  part  of  the  body; 
but  wc  Ihall  point  out  thofc  only  which  occur  mod 
frequently  and  are  attended  with  the  greatcft  dati' 

When  the  heacl-ach  is  flight,  and  a/Tcdts  a  particu- 
lar part  of  the  head  only,  it  is  called  cephalalgia ; 
when  the  whole  head  is  affcftjd,  cepbal^a;  and  when 
on  one  fide  only,  hemicrania.  A  fixed  pain  in  the 
forehead,  which  may  be  covered  with  the  end  of  the 
thumb,  is  called  the  clavis  hyfiertcus. 

There  are  alio  other  dillin(itions.  Sometimes  the 
pain  is  internal)  fometimes  external  i   fometimcs  i& 
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is  an  original  difcafc,  and  at  other  times  only  fymp- 
tomatic.  When  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a  hoc 
bilious  habit,  the  pain  is  very  acute  and  throbbing, 
with  a  confiderablc  heat  of  the  part  afFcfted.  When 
from  a  cold  phlegmatic  habit,  the  patient  complains 
of  a  dull  heavy  pain,  and  has  a  fcnfe  of  coldnels  in 
the  part.  This  kind  of  head-ach  is  fometimes  a^ 
tended  with  a  degree  of  ftupidity  or  folly. 

Whatever  obftrufts  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  veflcls  of  the  head,  may  occa- 
Son  a  head-ach.  In  perfons  of  a  full  habit,  who 
abound  with  blood,  the  head-ach  often  proceeds  from 
the  fuppreflion  of  cuftomary  evacuations  j  as  bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe,  fweating  of  the  feet,  &c.  It  may 
likewife  proceed  from  any  caufe  that  determines  a 
great  flux  of  blood  towards  the  head;  as  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities,  or  hanging  down  the  head  for 
a  long  time.  Whatever  prevents  the  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  head  will  likewife  occafion  a  head- 
ach  }  as  looking  long  obliquely  at  any  objeft,  wear- 
ing any  thijug  tight  about  the  neck,  a  new  hat,  or  the 
fike. 

When  a  head-ach  proceeds  from  the  ftoppage  of 
a  running  at  the  nofe,  there  is  a  heavy,  obcufe,  preflT- 
ing  pain  in  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  in  which 
there  fcems  to  be  fuch  a  weight,  that  the  patient 
csm  fcarce  hold  it  up.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  the 
cauftic  matter  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  it  generally 
*ffc&$  the  Ikull,  and  often  produces  a  caries  of  the 
bones. 

Sometimes  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  the  re- 
PdGon  or  retroccflion  of  the  gout,  the  cryfipe- 
*^  the  fmall  pox,  mtafles,  itch,  or  other  cru  >tive 
"^fcafcs.  What  is  called  a  bemicrania  grncrally  pror 
^ds  from  crudities  or  indigellion.  Inanition,  or 
cmpcineis,  will  often  alfo  occafion  head-achs.  I  have 
^n  (een  inftances  of  this  in  nurfcj  who  gave  fuck 
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too  long,  or  who  did  not  take  a  fufEcicnt  quantity  of 
foiid  food. 

There  is  likcwifc  a  moft  violent,  fixed,  confliant, 
and  almoft  intolerable  head-ach,  which  occaHona  great 
debility  both  of  body  and  mind,  prevents  (lecp,  dc- 
ftroys  the  appetite,  caufes  a  vertigo^  dimncfs  of  fight, 
at  noife  in  the  ears,  convulfions,  epileptic  fits,  and 
fometimcs  vomiting,  coftivcnefs,  coldnels  of  the  ex- 
'  treniitics,  &c. 

The  head-ach  is  often  fymptomatic  in  continual  and 
intermitting  fevers,  efpccially  quartans.  Itislikewife 
a  very  common  fymptom  in  hyftcric  and  hypochon* 
driac  complaints. 

When  a  head-ach  attends  an  acute  fever,  with 
pale'  urine,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom.  In 
exccffive  head-achs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities  is  a 
bad  fign. 

When  the  difeafe  continues  long,  and  is  very 
violent,  it  often  terminates  in  blindnefs,  an  apo- 
plexy, deafncfs,  a  vertigo^  the  palfy,  or  the  epi- 
icpfy. 

In  this  difeafe  the  cool  regimen  in  general  is  to  be 
obferved.  The  diet  ought  to  confift  of  fuch  emollicni^ 
fubftanccs  as  will  correft  the  acrimony  of  the  humours^ 
and  keep  die  body  open;  as  apples  boiled  in  milk^ 
fpinnage,  turnips,  and  fuch  like.  The  drink  ough^ 
to  be  diluting ;  as  barley-water,  infufions  of  railed 
mucilaginous  vegetables,  decodions  of  the  fudorifi^ 
woods,  &c.  The  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  kcp^ 
warm,  and  frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm  water;  thtf^ 
head  Ihould  be  fhaved,  and  bathed  with  water  anci 
vinegar.  The  patient  ought  as  much  as  poflible  t«^ 
keep  in  an  ereft  pofture,  and  not  to  lie  with  his  heac^ 
too  low. 

When  the  head-ach  is  owing  to  cxcefs  of  bloody-' 
or  an  hot  bilious  conftitutiori,  bleeding  is  ncccl — 
fary.     I'he  patient  may  be  bled  in  the  jugular  vcin^^ 
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and  the  operation  repeated  if  there  be  occafion. 
Cupping  alfo,  or  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
temples,  and  behind  the  ears,  will  be  of  fcrvice. 
Afterwards  a  bliftcring-plafter  may  be  applied  to  the 
neck  behind  the  cars,  or  to  any  part  of  the  head  that 
is  mod  afFedled.  In  fome  cafes  it  will  be  proper 
to  blifter  the  whole  head.  In  perfons  of  a  gro(s 
habit,  ijQTues  or  perpetual  blifters  will  be  of  fervice. 
The  body  ought  likewifc  to  be  kept  open  by  gentle 
laxatives. 

But  when  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a  copious 
Vitiated  Jerum  ftagnating  in  the  membranes,  either 
within  or  without  the  Ikull,  with  a  dull,  heavy,  con- 
tinual pain,  which  will  neither  yield  to  bleeding  nor 
gentle  laxatives,  then  more  powerful  purgatives  arc 
ncccflary,  as  pills  made  of  aloes,  refm  of  jalap, 
or  the  like.  It  will  alfo  be  neceffary  in  this  cafe  tQ 
blifter  the  whole  head,  and  to  keep  the  back  part  of 
the  neck  open  for  a  confiderablc  time  by  a  perpetual 
blifter. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  the  ftoppagc 
of  a  running  at  the  nofe,  the  patient  fliould  frequently 
fmell  to  a  bottle  of  volatile  faltsj  he  may  likewifc 
take  IhufF,  or  any  thing  that  will  irriute  the  nofe,  fo 
as  to  promote  a  difchargc  from  iti  as  the  herb  maftich, 
ground  ivy,  &:c. 

A  heniicraniay  efpecially  a  periodical  one,  is  gene- 
rally owing  to  a  foulnefs  of  the  ftomach,  for  which 
gentle  vomits  muft  be  adminiftered,  as  alfo  purges 
of  rhubarb.  After  the  bowels  have  been  fufficient- 
ly  cleared,  chalybeate  waters,  and  fuch  bitters  as 
ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  will  be  neceffary.  A  periodi- 
cal head-ach  has  been  cured  by  wearing  a  piece  of 
flannel  over  the  forehead  during  the  night. 

When  the  head-ach  arifcs  from  a  vitiated  ftate 
^  the  humours,  as  in  the  fcurvy  and  venereal 
difetfc,  the  patient,  after  proper  evacuations,  muft 
drink  freely  of  the  decoftion  of  woods,    or    the 
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decoftion  of  rarfaparilla,  with  raifins  and  liquo- 
rice*. Thcfc,  if  duly  perfiftcd  in,  will  produce 
very  happy  cffef^s.  When  a  colleflion  of  matter 
is  felt  under  the  fkin,  it  muft  be  dtfcharged  by 
an  incifion,  otherwifc  it  will  render  the  bone  ca- 
rious. 

When  the  head-ach  is  fo  intolerable  as  to  en- 
danger the  patient's  life,  or  is  attended  with  con- 
tinual watching  and  delirium,  recourfc  muft  be  had 
to  opiates.  Thcfe,  after  proper  evacuations  by  dyt 
ters  or  mild  purgatives,  may  be  applied  both  ex- 
ternally and  inrernally.  The  afFcfted  part  may  be 
rubbed  with  Bate's  anodyne  balfam,  or  a  cloth  dip- 
ped in  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part.  Th<  ps^ 
tient  may,  at  the  lame  time,  take  twenty  drops  of 
laudanum,  in  a  cup  of  valerian  or  pcnny-royaJ  tea, 
twice  or  thrice  a- day.  This  is  only  to  be  done  ifl 
cafe  of  extreme  pain.  Proper  evacuations  ought 
always  to  accompany  and  follow  the  ufe  of  op- 
ates  f . 

When  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  lofs  of  blood, 
his  feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewann 
water,  and  well  rubbed  with  a  coarfc  cloth.     Catt- 

i^lafms  with  muftard  or  horfe-radifli  ought  likewife  to 
DC  applied  to  them.  This  courfe  is  peculiarly  nccef- 
lary  when  the  pain  proceeds  from  a  gouty  hufnoor 
afFcfting  the  head. 

Whtn  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  great  hat^ 
hard  labour,  or  violent  exercife  of  any  kind»  it  maf 
be  allayed  by  cooling  medicines  s  as  the  faline  diaughs 
with  nitre,  and  the  like. 

•  See  Appendix,  DecoSion  of  Sarfaparilla. 

f  When  the  pain  is  very  violent*  and  does  not  yield  to  fad 
dofes  of  laudanum,  the  quantity  may  be  increafed.  1  baveknowi 
a  patient  in  exircme  pain  take  three  hundred  drops  in  r«-ency-fotf 
hours ;  but  fuch  dofes  ought  only  to  be  adminiilercd  by  a  pcfte 
of  ikiU, 
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A  little  JBthcr,  dropt  into  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  applied  to  the  forehead,  will  fometimes  remove 
9.  violent  head-ach. 

OF  THE  TOOTH-ACH. 

Thi3  difeafd  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  de- 
fcription.  It  has  greax  affinity  with  the  rhcumatifm, 
and  often  fucceeds  pains  of  the  ihoulders  and  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

It  may  proceed  from  obftrufted  perfpiration,  or 
any  of  the  other  caufes  of  inflammation.  I  have 
often  known  the  tooth-ach  occafioned  by  neglefting 
fome  part  of  the  ufual  coverings  of  the  head,  by  fit- 
ring  with  the  head  bare  near  an  open  window,  or  ex- 
pofing  it  to  a  draught  of  cold  air.  Food  or  drink 
taken  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  is  very  hurtful  to  the 
teeth.  Great  quantities  of  fugar,  or  other  fweet 
meats,  arc  likewife  hurtful.  Nothing  is  more  def- 
trudlivc  to  the  teeth  than  cracking  nurs,  or  chewing 
any  kind  of  hard  fubltances.  Picking  the  teeth  witk 
pins,  needles,  or  any  thing  that  may  hurt  the  enamel 
with  which  they  are  covered,  does  great  mifchief,  as 
the  tooth  is  fure  to  be  fpoiled  whenever  the  air  gets 
into  it.  Breeding  women  arc  very  fubjed  to  the 
tooth-ach,  efpeciaily  during  the  firft  three  or  four 
jnonths  of  pregnancy.  The  tooth-ach  often  pro- 
«eds  from  fcorbutic  humours  afFcfting  the  gums, 
n  this  cafe  the  teeth  are  fometimes  waited,  and  fall 
ut  without  any  confiderablc  degree  of  pain.  The 
immediate  caufc  of  the  tooth-ach  is  a  rotten  or 
^iaus  tooth. 
In  order  to  relieve  the  tooth-ach,  we  mult  firfl  en- 
vour  to  le0en  the  flux  of  humours  to  the  part  af- 
ded.  This  may  be  donp  by  mild  purgatives,  fcari- 
ing  the  gums,  or  applying  leeches  to  them,  and 
ing  the  feet  frequently  with  warm  water.  The 
l^Hpiration  ought  likewife  to  be  promoted,  by  drink* 
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ing  freely  of  weak  winc-whey,  qr  other  diluting 
liquors,  with  fmall  dofes  of  nitre.  Vomits  too  have 
often  an  exceeding  good  efFc6t  in  the  tooth-ach.  It  is 
feldom  fafe  to  adminifter  opiates,  or  any  kind  of  heat- 
ing medicines,  or  even  to  draw  a  tooth,  till  proper 
evacuations  have  been  premifcd  i  and  thefc  alone  will 
often  effeft  the  cure. 

If  this  fails,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  :ftill  in« 
creafe,  a  fuppuration  may  be  expe£bed,  to  promote 
which  a  toafted  fig  fhould  be  held  between  the  gum. 
and  the  cheek;  bags  filled  with  boiled  camomile- 
flowers,  flowers  of  elder,  or  the  like,  may  be  appUed 
near  the  part  affcfted,  with  as  great  a  degree  of  warmth 
lis  the  patient  can  bear,  and  renewed  as  they  grow 
cool ;  the  patient  may  likewife  receive  the  fteams  of 
warm  water  into  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted  fun-^ 
nel,  or  by  holding  his  head  over  the  mouth  of  ^  por- 
ringer filled  with  warm  water. 

Such  things  as  promote  the  difcharge  of  faliva,  or 
caufe  the  patient  to  fpit,  arc  generally  of  fervicc.  JFor 
this  purpofe,  bitter,  hot,  or  pungent  vegetables  may 
be  che>yedi  as  gentian,  calamus  aromaticus,  or  pel^ 
litory  of  Spain.  Allen  recommends  tht  root  oi  yel-- 
law  water  flower-de-luce  in  this  calb.  This  root  may 
cither  be  rubbed  upon  the  tooth,  or  a  litthe  of  *it 
xhcwcd.  Brookes  feys  he  hardly  ever  knew  it  fail  to 
•eafc  the  tooth-ach.  It  ought  however  to  be  uibd  with 
caution. 

Many  other  herbs,  roots,  and  feeds  arc  recom- 
mended for  curing  the  tooth-achj  as  the  leaves  or 
roots  of  niillcfoil  or  yarrow  chewed,  tobacco  fmoked 
or  chewed,  ftavcs-acrc,  or  the  feeds  of  muftaid 
chewed,  &c.  Thefc  bitter,  hot,  and  ;ptmgeiit  tilings, 
by  occafioning  a  greater  flow  oijalhvn^  irequemly.  give 
cafe  in  the  tooth-ach. 

Opiates  often  relieve  the  tooth-ach.  For  this 
purpofe  a  little  cotton  wet  with  laudanum  may  be 
htld  between   the   teeth  i    or -a  piece  of  iUcking- 
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pkftcr,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  (hilling,  with  a  bit 
of  opium  in  the  middle  of  it,  of  a  fize  not  to 
prevent  the  (licking  of  the  other,  may  be  laid  on 
the  temporal  artery,  where  the  pulduion  is  moft 
fcnfible.  De  la  Motte  affirms,  that  there  are  few 
cafes  wherein  this  will  not  give  relief.  If  there  be 
a  hollow  tooth,  a  fmall  pill  made  of  equal  parts  of 
camphire  and  opium,  put  into  the  hollow,  is  often  be- 
neficial. When  this  cannot  be  had,  the  hollow  tooth 
may  be  filled  with  gum  maftich,  wax,  lead,  or  any 
fubftance  that  will  (lick  in  it,  and  keep  out  the  exter- 
nal air. 

Few  applications  give  more  relief  in  the  tooth-ach 
than  blidering-pladers.  Thefe  may  be  applied  be- 
tween the  (houlders ;  but  they  have  the  bicft  effcdt 
when  put  behind  the  ears,  and  made  fo  large  as  to 
cover  a  great  part  of  the  lower  jaw. 

After  all,  when  a  tooth  is  carious,  it  is  oftin  im- 
poffible  to  remove  the  pain  without  extrafting  it; 
and,  as  a  fpoiled  tooth  never  becomes  found  again, 
it  is  prudent  to  draw  it  foon,  left  it  (hould  afFedl 
the  reft.  Tooth-drawing,  like-bleeding,  is  very 
snuch  praftifcd  by  mechanics,  as  well  as  perfons  of 
the  medical  profefTion.  The  operation  however  is 
not  without  danger,  and  ought  always  to  be  perform- 
-cd  with  care.  A  perfon  unacquainted  with  the  (Iruc- 
Curc  of  the  parts  will  be  in  danger  of  hurting  the  jaw- 
bone, or  of  drawing  a  found  tooth  inftead  of  a  rotten 
one*. 

When  the  tooth-ach  returns  periodically,  and  the 
J>ain  chiefly  afFcdls  the  gums,  it  may  be  cured  by  the 
^rk. 

Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  in  the 
tooth-ach,  from  the  application  of  an  artificial  magnet 

,  *  This  may  always  be  prevented  by  the  operator  ftriking  apon 
the  teeth  Mith  aoy  piece  of  xoetal,  as  this  never  fails  to  excite  the 
faii^in  the  carious  tooth. 

A  a  4  to 
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to  the  affcfted  tooth.  We  (hall  not  attempt  to  account 
for  its  mode  of  operation  j  but,  if  it  be  found  to 
anfwer,  though  only  in  particular  cafes,  it  certainly 
deferves  a  trial,  as  it  is  attended  with  no  cxpence. 
End  cannot  do  any  harm.  Eleftricity  has  likewife 
been  recommended,  and  particular  inftruments  have 
been  invented  for  fending  a  (hock  through  the  afFcfted 

tooth. 

Pcrfons  who  have  returns  of  the  tooth-ach  at  certain 
{cafons,  as  fpring  and  autumn,  might  often  prevent  ic 
by  taking  a  purge  at  thcfe  times. 

Keeping  the  teeth  clean  has  no  doubt  a  tendency  to 
prevent  the  tooth-ach.  The  beft  method  of  doing  this 
is  to  wa(h  them  daily  with  fait  and  water,  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  bark,  or  with  cold  water  alone.  All 
brulhing  and  fcrapirig  of  the  teeth  is  dangerous, 
and,  unlefs  it  be  performed  with  great  care,  doc8 
mifchicf. 

OF  THE  EAR-ACH. 

This  diforder  chiefly  affefts  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  inner  cavity  of  the  ear  called  the  meatus 
auditorius.  It  is  often  fo  violent  as  to  occafion 
great  rcftltflhefs,  anxiety,  and  even  delirium.  Some- 
times epileptic  fits,  and  other  convulfivc  difor- 
ders,  have  been  brought  on  by  extreme  pain  in  the 
car. 

The  ear-ach  ipay  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes 
which  produce  inflammation.  It  often  proceeds 
from  a  (udden  fupprrflion  of  perfpiration,  or.  from 
the  head  bciny  expofcd  to  cold  when  covered  with 
fweat.  It  may  alfo  be  occafioncd  by  worms,  or 
other  infeds  getting  into  the  ear,  or  being  bred 
there  i  or  from  any  hard  body  ilicking  m  the  car. 
Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  the  tranflation  of 
morbific  matter  to  the  car.  This  often  happens  in 
the  decline  of  malignant  fevers^  and  occafions  dcaf- 

nefsj 
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which    is    generally  reckoned    a    favourable 

)m. 

en  the  car-ach  proceeds  from  infefls,  or  any 
^ody  fticking  in  the  ear,  every  method  muft 
en  to  remove  them  as  foon  as  pofliblc.  The 
ranes  may  be  relaxed  by  dropping  into  the 
I  of  fweet  almonds,  or  olive  oil.  Afterwards 
atient  Ihould  be  made  to  fneeze,  by  taking 
or  fome  llrong  ftcrnutarnry.  If  this  (hould 
TCc  out  the  body,  it  muft  be  extraded  by 
[  have  fcen  infcds,  which  had  got  into  the 
ome  out  of  their  own  accord  upon  pouring  in 

icn  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  inflam- 
I,  it  muft  be  treated  like  other  topical  inflam- 
is,  by  a  cooling  regimen,  and  opening  medi- 
Bleeding  at  the  beginning,  either  in  the 
r  jugular  vein,  or  cupping  in  the  neck,  will 
open  The  ear  may  like  wife  be  fomented 
ileanls  of  warm  water;  or  flannel  bags  filled 
foiled  mallows  and  camomile-flowers  may  be 
J  to  it  warm ;  or  bladders  filled  with  warm 
and  water.  An  exceeding  good  method  of 
ting  the  ear  is  tv>  apply  it  clofc  to  the  mouth  of 
SUcd  with  warm  water,  or  a  ftrong  decoction  of 
nilc-flowers. 

;  patient's  feet  ftiould  be  frequently  bathed  in 
arm  water,  and  he  ought  to  take  fmall  dofes  of 
nd  rhubarb,  viz.  a  Icruple  of  the  former,  and 
ains  of  the  latter,  three  times  a-day.  His  drink 
ic  whey,  or  dccoAion  oi  barley  and  liquorice 
igs  or  raifins.  The  parts  behind  the  ear  ought 
ntly  to  be  rubbed  with  camphorated  oil,  or  a 
>f  the  volatile  liniment. 

len  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difcuflfcd,  a 
:c  of  bread  and  milk,  or  roaftcd  onions,  may 
plied  to  the  ear^  and  frequently  renewed^  till 

the 
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the  abfcefs  breaks,  or  can  be  opened.  Afterwards 
the  humours  may  be  diverted  from  the  part  by  gentle 
laxatives^  blifters,  or  iffues ;  but  the  difchargc 
muft  not  be  fuddcnly  dried  up  by  any  external  ap- 
plication* 
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This  may  proceed  from  various  caufcs,  as  indi* 
gcftion;  wind;  the  acrimony  of  the  bilej  (harp, 
acrid,  or  poifonous  fubftances  taken  into  the  do- 
mach,  &c.  It  may  likcwife  be  occafioned  by 
worms ;  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacuations; 
a  tranflation  of  gouty  matter  to  the  ilomach,  the 
bowels,  &c. 

Women  in  the  decline  of  life  are  very  liable  to 
pains  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  cfpecially  fuch  as 
are  aflBifted  with  hyfteric  complaints.  It  is  likewife 
very  common  to  hypochondriac  men  of  a  ledentary 
and  luxurious  life.  In  fuch  perfons  it  often  proves 
fo  extremely  obftinate  as  to  bafBe  all  the  powers  of 
medicine. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ftomach  is  rooft  violent 
after  eating,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  it  pro* 
cecds  from  fome  fault  either  in  the  digeftion  or  the 
food.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  ought  to  change  his 
diet,  till  he  finds  what  kind  of  food  agrees  beft  witk 
his  ftomach,  and  fhould  continue  chiefly  to  uie  it. 
Jf  a  change  of  diet  does  not  remove  the  complaint^ 
the  patient  may  take  a  gentle  vomit,  and  after- 
wards a  dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb.  He  ought  likewife 
to  take  an  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  or  fome  other 
ftomachic  bitter,  either  in  wine  or  water.  I  have 
often  known  exercife  remove  this  complaint,  cfpeci- 
ally failing,  or  a  long  journey  on  horfehack,  *or  in  ^ 
carriage. 

5  When 
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When  a  pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  fla- 
tulency, the  patient  is  conftantly  belching  up  wind, 
and  feels  an  uneafy  diftention  of  the  ftomach  after 
meals.  This  is  a  moft  deplorable  difcafe,  and  is 
fcldom  thoroughly  cured.  In  general,  the  patient 
ought  to  avoid  all  windy  diet,  and  every  thing  that 
fours  on  the  ftomach,  as  greens^  roots,  &c.  This 
rule  however  admits  of  fome  exceptions.  There 
are  many  inftances  of  perfons  very  much  troubled 
with  wind,  who  have  received  great  benefit  from 
eating  parched  peafe,  though  that  grain  is  generally 
fuppofcd  to  be  of  a  windy  nature*. 

This  complaint  may  likewii'e  be  greatly  relieved 
by  labour,  efpecially  digging,  reaping,  mowing,  or 
any  kind  of  aftive  employment  by  which  the  bowels 
arc  alternately  comprefTcd  and  dilated.  The  moft 
obftinate  cafe  of  this  kind  I  ever  met  with  was  in  a 
pcrfon  of  a  fedentary  occupation,  whom  I  advifed, 
after  he  had  tried  every  kind  of  medicine  in  vain,  to 
turn  gardener  5  which  he  did,  and  has  ever  fince  en- 
joyed good  health. 

When  a  pain  of  the  ftomach  is  occafioned  by 
the  fwallowing  of  acrid  or  poifonous  fubftances, 
they  muft  be  difcharged  by  vomit;  this  may  be 
excited  by  butter,  oils,  or  other  foft  things,  which 
Ihcath  and  defend  the  ftomach  from  the  acrimony  of 
its  contents. 

When  pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  a  tranf- 
*hrtion  of  gouty  matter,  warm  cordials  are  neceflary, 
as  generous  wines,  Frencjii  brandy,  &c.  Some 
have  drank  a  whole  bottle  of  brandy  or  rum,  in 
this  cafe,  in  a  few  hours,  without  being  in  the  leaft 
intoxicated,  or  even  feeling  the  ftomach  warmed 
by  ic.      It  is  impolTible  to  afcertain  the   quantity 

*  Thefe  are  prepared  by  deeping  or  foaking  peafe  in  water,  and 
afterwyds  drying  them  in  a  pot  or  kiln  till  they  be  qaite  hard. 
They  may  be  ufed  at  pleafure. 

neccf- 
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ncceflary  upon  thefe  occafions.  This  muft  be 
left  to  the  feelings  and  difcrction  of  the  patient.  The 
fafcr  way  however  is,  not  to  go  too  far.  When  there 
is  an  inclination  to  vomit,  it  may  be  promoted  by 
drinking  an  infufion  of  camomile-flowers^  or  carduus 
benediclus. 

If  a  pain  of  the  ftomach  proceed  from  the  ftoppage 
of  cuftomary  evacuations,  bleeding  will  be  ncceflaiy, 
efpccially  in  fanguinc  and  very  full  habits.  It  will 
likewifc  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the  body  gently  open  bf 
mild  purgatives;  as  rhubarb  or  fenna.  When  this 
difcafc  aft'ccls  women  in  the  decline  of  life,  after  the 
ftoppage  of  the  uienjcs^  making  an  iflue  in  the  leg  or 
arm  will  be  of  peculiar  fcrvice. 

When  the  difcafe  is  occafioned  by  worms,  they 
muft  be  deflroycd,  or  expelled  by  fuch  means  as  are 
recommended  in  the  following  fcftion. 

When  the  ftomach  is  greatly  relaxed  and  the  di- 
geftion  bad,  which  often  occafion  flatulencies,  the 
elixir  of  vitriol  will  be  of  fingular  fervice.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  drops  of  it  may  be  t.ikcn  in  a  glais  of  wine 
or  water  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Perfons  afHiftcd  with  flatulency  arc  generally  un* 
happy  unlefs  they  be  taking  fome  purgative  mcdicinesj 
thefe,  though  they  may  give  immediate  eafc,  tend  CD 
weaken  and  relax  the  ftomach  and  bowels^  and  cod- 
fcqucntly  incrcafe  the  diforder.  Their  beft  method 
is  to  mix  purgatives  and  ftomachics  together.  EqutI 
parts  of  Peruvian  bark  and  rhubarb  may  be  iofuM 
in  brandy  or  wine,  and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  0 
keep  thp  body  gendy  open. 
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OF      WORMS. 

HESE  arc  chiefly  of  tkrcc  kinds,  viz.  the 
t^a,  or  tape- worm;  the  teres,  or  round  and 
g  worm;  and  the  afcarides^  or  round  and  fhort 
rm.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of  worms  found 
Jic  human  body ;  but  as  they  proceed,  in  a  great 
afure,  from  fimilar  caufes,  have  nearly  the  fame 
iptoms,  and  require  almoft  the  fame  method  of 
itment  as  thcfe  already  mentioned,  we  fhall  not 
nd  time  in  enumerating  them. 
The  tape-worm  is  white,  very  long,  and  full  of 
Its.  It  is  generally  bred  either  in  the  ftoraach  or 
tU  intcftines.  The  round  and  long  worm  is  likewife 
d  in  the  fmall  guts,  and  fometimes  in  the  ftomach. 
e  round  and  ftiort  worms  commonly  lodge  in  the 
iiM,  or  what  is  called  the  end  gut,  and  occaiion  a 
igreeable  itching  about  the  feat. 
The  long  round  worms  occafion  fqucamiflinefs. 
Hiring,  a  difagreeable  breath,  gripes,  ioofenefs, 
lUing  of  the  belly,  fwoonings,  loathing  of  food, 
I  at  other  times  a  voracious  appetite,  a  dry  cough, 
ivulfions,  epileptic  fits,  and  fometimes  a  priva- 
!;i  of  fpeech.  Thefe  worms  have  been  known  to 
•forate  the  inteftines,  and  get  into  the  cavity  of  the 
Uy.  The  efFefts  of  the  tape-worm  are  nearly  the 
DC  with  thofe  of  the  long  and  round,  but  rather 
)re  violent. 

Andry  fays,  the  following  fymptoms  particularly 
?nd  the  folium^  which  is  a  fpecies  of  the  tape-worm, 
.  fwoonings,  privation  of  fpeech,  and  a  voracious 
ctite.  The  round  worms  called  afcarides,  bcfides 
cching  of  the  anusy  caufe  fwoonings,  and  tenef- 
(^  or  an  inclination  to  go  to  flool. 

CAUSES. 
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CAUSES.—— Worms  may  proceed  from  various 
caufcs;   but  they  arc  feldom  found  except  in  weak 
and  relaxed  ftomachs,    where  the  digeftion  is   bad. 
Sedentary  perfons  are  more  liable  to  them  than  tlie 
aftive  and  laborious.     Thofe   who  cat  great  quan- 
tities of  unripe   fruit,   or  who  live    much  on   raw 
herbs  and   roots,    are  generally  fubje£t   to  worms. 
There  feems  tO:  be  an  hereditary  difpofition  in  fomc 
pcrfon3  to  this  difcafe.     I  have  often  fcen  all  the  chil- 
'drcn  of  a  family  fubjeft  to  worms  of  a  particular  kind. 
They  fecm  likewifc  frequently  to  be  owing  to  the 
nurfe.     Children  of  the  fame  family,  nurfed  by  ohc 
woman,   have  often  worms,   when  thofe  nurfcd  by 
another  have  none. 

SYMPTOMS. The   common    fymptoms  of 

worms  are,  palenefs  of  the  countenance^  and  at 
other  times,  an  univerfal  flufliing  of  the  face  -,  itch- 
ing of  the  nofe;  this  however  is  doubtful,  as  chil- 
dren pick  their  nofes  in  all  difeafes ;  darting,  and 
grinding  of  the  teeth  in  fleep;  fwcUing  of  the 
upper  lipi  the  appetite  fometimcs  bad,  at  other 
times  quite  voracious;  loofcnefs;  a  four  or  ftink- 
ing  breath  ;  a  hard  fwellcd  belly  j  great  third ;  the 
urine  frothy,  and  fometimcs  of  a  whidfli  colour; 
griping,  or  colic  pains ;  an  involuntary  difcharge  of 
/alivay  efpecially  when  aflcep;  frequent  pains  of, 
the  fide,  with  a  dry  cough,  and  unequal  pulfc; 
palpitations  of  the  heart ;  fwoonings ;  drowfinefs  j 
cold  fwcats ;  palfy ;  epileptic  fits,  with  many  other 
unaccountable  nervous  fymptoms,  which  were  for- 
merly attributed  to  witchcraft,  or  the  influence  of 
evil  fpirits.  Small  bodies  in  the  excrements  refeni- 
bling  melon  or  cucumber  feeds  are  fymptoms  of  the 
tape- worm. 

I  lately  faw  fomc  very  furprifing  cfFefts  of  worms 
in  a  girl  about  five  years  of  age,  who  ufed  to  lie  for 
whole  hours  as  if  dead.  Sl>e  at  lad  expired,  and, 
upon  opening  her  body,  a  number  of  the  ieresy  or 

long 
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long  round  worms,  were  found  in  her  guts,  which  were 
confiderably  inflamed;  and  what  anatomifts  call  an 
intus  fufceftioj  or  involving  of  one  part  of  the  guc 
within  another,  had  taken  place  in  no  lels  than  four 
different  parts  of  the  inteftinal  canal  *. 

MEDICINE. Though  numberlefs  medicines 

arc  extolled  for  expelling  and  killing  worms  f ,  yet  no 
difeafe  more  frequently  baffles  the  phyfician's  (kilL 
In  general,  the  mod  proper  medicines  for  their  expul-* 
fion  are  ftrong  purgatives ;  and  to  prevent  their 
breedings  ftomachic  bixters^  with  now  and  then  a  glals 
of  good  wine. 

The  bed  purge  for  an  adult  is  jalap  and  calomel. 
Five  and  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the  former  with 
fix  or  fcven  of  the  latter,  mixed  in  fyrup,  may  be 
taken  early  in  the  morning,  for  a  dofe.  It  will  be 
proper  that  the  patient  keep  the  houfe  all  day,  and 
drink  nothing  cold.  The  dofe  may  be  repeated  once 
or  twice  a  week,  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  On 
the  intermediate  days  the  patient  may  take  a  drachm 
of  the  powder  of  tin,  twice  or  thrice  a-day^  muficd 
with  fyrup,  honey,  or  treacle. 

Thofe  who  do  not  choofe  to  take  calomel  may  make 
ufe  of  the  bitter  purgatives ;  as  aloes,  hiera  picra^ 
tindure  of  fenna,  and  rhubarb,  &c. 

Oily  medicines  arc  fometimes  found  beneficial 
for  expelling  worms.     An  ounce  of  lalad  oil  and 

*  That  worms  exift  in  the  human  body  there  ean  be  no  doubts 
and  thac  they  mull  fometimes  be  confidered  as  a  difeafe,  is  equally 
certain  :  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  fo  often  as  people  imagine.  The 
idea  that  worms  occafion  many  difeafes,  gives  an  opportunity  to  t)ie 
profelTed  worm -doctors  of  impofing  on  the  credidity  of  mankind* 
and  doing  much  mifchief.  They  find  worms  in  every  cafe,  and 
liberally  throw  in  their  antidotes,  which  generally  coniift  of  ftroog 
draftic  purges.  I  have  known  thefe  given  in  delicate  conftitmiont 
to  the  deftrudlion  of  the  patient,  where  there  was  not  the  haft 
fymptom  of  worms. 

t  A  medical  writer  of  the  prefent  age  hat  enumerated  upwtr^i 
of  fifty  Britilh  plants,  all  celebrated  for  killing  and  axpdlinr 
worms.  * 

%  table* 
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a  tablc-fpoonful  of  common  fait  may  be  taken  irt  d 
glafs  of  red  port  wine  thrice  a-day,  or  ofccner,  if* 
the  ftomach  will  bear  if.  But  the  more  common  form 
of  ufing  oil  is  in  clyfters.  Oily  clyftcrs,  fweetcncd 
with  fugar  or  honey,  arc  very  efficacious  in  bringing 
away  the  fhort  round  worms  called  ajcarides^  and 
likewife  the  teres. 

'  The  Harrowgate  water  is  an  excellent  medicine  for 
cxpcllirig  worms,  efpecially  the  ajcarides.  As  this 
water  is  impregnated  with  fulphur,  we  may  hence 
infer,  that  fulphur  alone  muft  be  a  good  medicine  in 
this  cafcj  which  is  found  to  be  a  fa6t.  Many  prac-* 
titioners  give  flour  of  fulphur  in  very  large  dofcs, 
and  with  great  fuccefs.  It  (hould  be  made  into  ar\ 
cledhiary  with  honey  or  treacle,  and  taken  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  purge  the  patient. 

Where  Harrowgate  water  cannot  be  obtained, 
fea-watcr  may  be  uftd,  which  is  far  from  being 
a  contemptible  medicine  in  this  cafe.  ^  If  fea-water 
cannot  be  had,  common  fait  diffolved  in  water  may 
be  drank.  I  have  often  feen  this  ufcd  by  country 
nurfes  with  very  good  effeft.  Some  flour  of  fulphur 
may  be  taken  over  night,  and  the  falt-watcr  in  the 
morning. 

But  worms,  though  expelled,  will  foon  breed 
again,  if  the  fl:omach  remains  weak  and  relaxed ; 
CO  prevent  which,  we  would  recommend  the  Peru- 
vian bark.  Half  a  drachm  of  bark  in  powder  may 
be  taken  in  a  glafs  of  red  port  wine  three  or  fbur 
times  a-day,  after  the  above  medicines  have  been 
ufed.  Lime-water  is  likewife  good  for  this  purpofe, 
or  a  table-fpoonful  of  the  chalybeate  wine  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a-day.  Infufions  or  decodlions  of  bitter 
herbs  may  likewife  be  drank^  as  the  infufion  of  tanfy, 
.water  trefoil,  camomile-flowers,  tops  of  wormwood, 
the  leflcr  centaury,  &c. 

For  a  child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  fix  grains 

of  rhubarb,  five  of  jalap,  and  two  of  calomel,  may 
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be  mixicd  in  a  fpoonful  of  fyrup  or  honey,  and  given 
in  the  morning.  The  child  Ihould  keep  the  houfcaU 
/day,  and  take  nothing  cold.  This  dofc  may  be  re- 
peated twice  a- week  for  three  or  four  weeks.  On  the 
intermediate  days  the  child  may  take  a  fcruple  of 
powdered  tin  and  ten  grains  of  xthiops  mineral  in  a 
fpoonful  of  treacle  twice  a-day.  This  dofc  muft  be 
increafed  or  diminifhed  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient.  ';\ 

Biffct  fays,  the  great  baftard  black  hellebore,  or 
l^ear's  footy  is  a  moft  powerful  vermifuge  for  the' 
long  round  worms.  He  orders  the  deco6tion .  of 
about  a  drachm  of  the  green  leaves,  or  about 
fifteen  grains  of  the  dried  leaves  in  powder,  for  ft 
dofe  to  a  child  between  four  and  feven  years  of  age. 
This  dofe  is  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times. 
He  adds,  that  the  green  leaves  made  into  a  fyrup 
with  coarfe  fugar,  is  almoft  the  only  medicine  he  has 
ufed  for  round  worms  for  three  years  paft.  Before 
prcfling  out  the  juice,  he  moiftens  the  bruifcd  leaves 
with  vinegar,  which  correAs  the  medicine.  The  dole 
is  a  tea-fpoonful  at  bed- time,  and  one  or  two  next 
morning. 

I  have  frequently  known  thofc  big  bellies,  which  in 
children  arc  commonly  reckoned  a  fign  of  worms, 
quite  removed  by  giving  them  white  foap  in  their  pot* 
tage  or  other  food.  Tanfy,  garlic,  and  rue,  arc  all 
good  againft  worms,  and  may  be  ufed  various  ways. 
We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants,  both  for 
external  and  internal  ufe,  as  the  cabbage  bark,  &c« 
but  think  the  powder  of  tin  with  sethiops  minerals 
and  the  purges  of  rhubarb  and  calomel,  arc  more  to 
be  depended  on. 

Ball's  purging  vermifuge  powder  is  a  very  power- 
ful medicine.  It  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  rhu- 
barb, fcammony,  and  calomel,  with  as  much  dou- 
ble refined  fugar  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  all 
the  other  ingreaicnts.     Thefe  muft  be  well  mixed  to- 
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fletBer,  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  The  doft 
mr  a  child  is  from  ten  grains  to  twenty,  oncfc  or 
twice  a-week.  An  ddult  may  take  a  drachm  for  a 
dbfe^ 

PkrentI  who  would  preferve  their  children  from 
worifis  ought  to  allow  them  plenty  of  exercife  in  the 
open  air  i  tx>  take  care  that  their  food  be  wholefomd 
ftild  fufiic^entiy  folid ;  and,  as  far  as  pofTible,  to  p^e- 
vent  their  eating  raw  herbs,  roots,  or  green  crafhy 
fruits;  It  will  not  be  amifs  to  allow  a  child  who  is 
febjeA  to  Worms,  a  gla(s  of  red  wine  after  meals  i 
lis  every  thing  that  braces  and  (Irengthens  the  (lomach 
is  good  both  for  preventing  and  expelling  thefc 
Termin  f* 


CHAP.    XXXVI. 
OF    THE    JAUNDICE. 

^HIS   difcafc   is   firft   obfervablc    in    the  white 

•*•    of  the  eye,  which  appears  yellow.     Afterwatds 

th<i  whole  Ikin  puts  on  a  yellow  appearance.     The 

wine  coo  is  of  a  faffron  hue,  and  dies  a  white  cloth 

*  A  powder  for  the  ttpe-worm  refemblifig  riiiii  was  long 
(ep;  a  fee  ret  on  the  Continent;  it  was  lately  parchafed  bv  the 
Flrench  King,  and  will  be  found  under  the  article  Powder^  m  the 

f  We  think  it  neceiTary  here  to  wahi  peoplie  of  their  danger 
fvho  Imy  calces,  powders,  and  other  worm  medicines,  at  randoin 
from  quacks^  aod  give  them  to  their  child)'en  without  proper 
care.  The  princip^u  ingredients  in  mod  of  thefe  medicines  is 
mercury,  which  is  never  to  be  trifled  with.  I  lately  faw  a 
flocking  inlUnce  of  the  danger  of  this  condud.  A  girl  who 
had  taken  a  dofe  of  worm  powder,  bought  of  a  travelling  quack, 
went  out,  and  perhaps  was  fo  imprudent  as  to  drink  cold  water 
Jlurii^g  its  op^tion  :  (he  immediately  fwelled,  and.  died  on 
the  following  day,  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  having  been  poi- 
foned. 
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6f  iht  fame  cotour.  There  U  Ukewife  i  Q)ccies/>f  diMi 
ditbafe  calkd  the  Bbck  Jaundure. 

CAUSES.— The  immediate  caufc  of  the  jaundice 
is  aa  ot)ftru<flion  of  the  bile.  The  remote  or  occa^ 
fional  caufe&  arc,  the  bites  of  poifooous  aaimab>  a$  the 
viper^  mad  dog,  ice.  the  bilious  or  hyfteric  colic  1 
violent  paffions,  as  grief,  anger,  &c.  Strong  jmirgea 
or  vomits  will  lilcewife  occafion  the  jaundice.  Soaie** 
rimes  it  proceeds  from  obftinace  agues,  or  from  that 
^afe  being  prematurely  (lopped  by  aftringent  medi^ 
cines.  In  infants  it  is  often  occaiioned  by  the  fntconism 
not  being  fufEciently  purged  off.  Pregnant  women 
arc  very  fubje£t  to  it.  it  is  like  wife  a  fy  mptom  in 
feveral  kinds  of  fever.  Catching  cold,  oir  diedop^ 
page  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  as  the  nunftSy  the 
bleeding  piles,  iflfues,  &c.  wil]  occafioo  the  j^^m- 
dice. 

SYMPTOMS.— The  patient  at  firft  complains  of 
exccllive  wearinefs,  and  has  great  averGon  CO  every 
kind  of  motion.  His  ikin  is  dry,  and  he  geqerallyf 
feels  a  kind  of  itching  or  pricking  pain  over  the 
whole  body*  The  ftoob  are  of  a  whitiOi  or  clay 
cdour,  and  the  urine,  as  was  observed  above,  tH 
yellow.  The  breathing  is  difficult,  and  the  patient 
complains  of  an  unufual  load  or  oppreffion  on  his 
breaft  There  is  a  heat  in  his  noftrils,  a  bitter  taAe 
in  the  mouth,  loathing  oi  food,  fickn.ela  of  the  iftcM 
foach^  vomiting,  flatukncy,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
indigcftion. 

If  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  difeaie  cpm^ 
plicated  with  no  other  malady,  it  is  ieldom  dan-- 
gerous  I  but  in  old  people,  where  it  continues  longt 
returns  frequendy,  or  is  complicated  with  the  dropfy. 
or  hypochondriac  fymptoms,  it  generally  proves  fetal. 
The  black  jaundice  is  more  dangerous  dian  the 
yellow. 

REGIMEN^The  diet  ihould  be  cool,  light, 
and  diluting,    confifting  chiefly  of  ripe  fruits  and 
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mild  vegetableis ;  as  ip{>les  boiled  or  roafted,  ftewed 
prunes,  prcfervcd  plums,  boiled  ffnnnage,  &c.  •  Veal 
6r  chickeh- broth,  with  light  bread,  arc  likewife  very 
proper.  Many  have  been  cured  by  living  alrooft 
trhoUy  for  fome  days  on  raw  eggs.  The  drink  fhould 
be  butter- milk,  whey  fweetened  with  honey,  or  de- 
co£lio6s  of  tool  opening  vegetables;  or  marfh-mallow 
nSots,  with  liquorice,  &c. 

The  patient  fhould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can 
t)ear,  either  on  horfeback,  or  in  a  carriage ;  walking, 
hinning,    and  even  jumping,   are  likewife  proper, 

Erovided  he  can  bear  them  without  pain,  and  there 
e  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation.  Patients  have  been 
often  cured  of  this  difeafe  by  a  long  journey,  after  me- 
dicines had  proved  inefFe6lual. 

Amufements  are  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  the  jaun- 
dice. The  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by  ^  fedentary 
life,  joined  to  a  dull  melancholy  difpofition.  *  What- 
t^er  therefore  tends  to  promote  the  circuladon,  and 
to  cheer  the  fpirits;  mud  have  a  good  eflFedt ;  as  dan- 
cing, laughing,  finging,  &c. 
•  MEDICINE.— If  the  patient  be  young,  of  a 
full  fanguine  habit,  and  complains  of  pain  4n  the 
right  fide  about  the  region  of  the  liver,  bleeding 
will  be  neccflfary.  After  this  a  vomit  mud  be 
adminiftered,  and  if  the  difeafe  proves  obltinate, 
it  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice.  No  medicines 
are  more  beneficial  in  the  jaundice  than  vomits, 
efpecially  where  it  is  not  attended  with  inflamma- 
tjon.  Half  a  drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder 
will  be  a  fufficient  dofe  for  an  adult.  It  may  be 
wrought  off  with  weak  camomile-tea  or  lukewarm 
water.  The  body  muft  likewife  be  kept  open  by 
uking  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Caftile  foap,  or  the 
pills  for  the  jaundice  recommended  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

Fomenting  the  parts  about  the  region  of  the  fto- 
snach  and  liver,  and  rubbing  them  with  a  warm 
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hand  or  flc(h-bru(h,  arc  likcwifc  beneficial ;  but  it  is 
Hill  more  fo  for  the  patient  to  fit  in  a  bath  of  warm 
water  up  to  the  breaft.     He  ought  to  do  this  fre- 

guently,   and  fhould  continue   in   it  as  long  as  hrs 
rength  will  permit. 

Many  dirty  things  are  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  the  jaundice ;  as  lice^  millepedes,  &c.  But  thcfc 
do  mbre  harm  than  good,  as  people  truft  to  them, 
and  ncglcft  more  valuable  medicines;  befidcs, 
they  are  feldom  taken  in  fufficicnt  quantity  to 
produce  any  efFefts.  People  always  cxpedt  that 
iuch  ibings  fliould  aft  as  charms^  and  confcquently 
feldom  perfift  in  the  ufe  of  them.  Vomits,  purges, 
fomentations,  and  exercife,  will  feldom  fail  to  cure 
the  jaundice  when  it  is  a  fitnple  difeafc  i  and'  when 
complicated  with  the  dropfy,  a  fcirrhous  liver,  or 
other  chronic  complaints,  it  is  hardly  to  be  cured  by 
any  means. 

Numberlefs  Britifli  herbs  are  extolled  for  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe.  The  author  of  the  Medicine 
Britannica  mentions  near  a  hundred,  all  famous  for 
curing  the  jaundice.  The  fad  is,  the  diieafe  often 
goes  off  of  its  own  accord;  in  which  cafe  the 
laft  medicine  is  always  faid  to  have  perfornoed  the 
cure.  .  I  have  fomccimes  however  feen  conliderablc 
benefit,  in  a  very  obftinate  jaundice;  from  a  decoc- 
tion of  hcmpfccd.  Four  ounces  of  the  feed  may  be 
boiled  in  two  Englilh  quarts  of  ale,  and  fwectened 
with  coarle  fugar.  The  dofe  is  half  in*  Briglifh  piftt 
every  morning.  It  may  be  continued  for  eight  or 
nine  days. 

I  have  likewifc  known  Harrowgate  fulphur  water 
cure  a  jaundice  of  very  long  (landing.  It  fhould  be 
ufed  for  fome  weeks,  and  the  patient  muft  both  drink 
and  bathe. 

The  foluble  tartar  is  a  very  proper  medicine  in 
the  jaundice.  A  drachm  of  it  may  be  taken  every 
night  and  morning  in  a  cup  of  tea  or  water-gruel. 
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If  it  does  not  open  the  body^   the  dofe  tnay  be 
increafed. 

Perfons  fulled  to  the  jaundice  ought  to  Hdke  i6 
much  exercife  as  poflible^  and  to  avoid  all  hcatbig 
and  aftringent  aliments. 


^HAP.    XXXVIL 
OF    THE   DROPSY. 

npHE  dropfy  is  a  preternatural  Iweliing  of  the 
*  whole  body,  or  fome  part  of  k,  occafioned  by 
H  collection  of  watery  humour.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by 
different  names,  according  ^ro  the  part  afFe£bcd,  as  the 
ana/area,  or  a  coUedion  of  water  under  the  fkin  i  the 
efcitesy  or  a  coUeftion  of  water  in  the  belly ;  the 
4>y drops  peUms^  or  dropfy  of  the  breaft  i  the  h^^o* 
fcepbalusy  or  dropfy  of  the  brain,  &c. 

CAUSES.— The  dropfy  is  often  owii^  to  an  he- 
reditary diipofition.  It  may  ^likewife  proceed  fnnn 
drinking  ardent  ipirits,  or  other  ftroog  liqcibrs.  It  is 
•true,  almoft  to  a  proverb,  that  great  drinkers  die  of 
a  dropfy.  The  want  of  exercife  is  alfo  a  very  ccrni- 
mon  caufe  of  the  dropfy.  Hence  it  is  judly  reckoned 
iiunong  the  difeafes  of  the  fedentary.  It  often  pro-^ 
cceds  from  exceflive  evacuations,  as  frequent  and  co- 
pious bleedings,  ftrong  purges  often  repeated,  ftt^ 
qucnt  falivations,  &c.  The  fuddcn  ftoppage  of  cufto* 
•mary  or  neceflary  evacuations,  as  the  tnenfes,  the  hae- 
morrhoids, fluxes  of  the  belly,  &c.  may  likcwifc  caufc 
a  dropfy. 

I  have  known  the  dropfy  occafioned  by  drink- 
ing large  quantities  of  cold,   weak,   watery  liqi}Or, 
.Hvhen  -the  body  was  heated  by  Tiofent  exercilc.     A 
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law^  damp,  or  marfliy  fituation  i$  likewlfe  a  fre- 
quent caufc  of  it.  HcQce  ic  i$  a  coipmon  difc^jfe 
}fi  mQiftj  flat>  fenny  countries.  It  may  alfo  te 
.brought  on  by  a  long  ufe  of  poor  watery  dWt>  Of 
of  vifcous  aliment  cbat  is  hard. of  digeftioii.  lU 
is  often  the  eflfed  of  other  di&afes,  as  the  jauor 
dice,  a  fcirrhus  of  the  liver,  a  violeiit  ague  of  Ipa^ 
continuance,  a  diarrhoea,  a  dyfentery,  an  empy.eoUb 
or  a  confumption  of  the  lung$.  In  flzortti  what- 
ever "ohftruAs  the  perfpiradon^  or  prevents  thf 
Uood  from  being  duly  ,prepared>  may  occafic^  it 
dropfy. 

SYMPTOMS.— The  ana/area  generaHy  begins 
V^ith  a  fweUing  of  the  feet  and  ancles  towards  night* 
which  for  fome  dme  difappears  in  the  morning.  In 
the  evening  the  parts,  if  preflfcd  with  the  finger,  wUl 
pit.  The  fwelling  gradually  afcends,  and  o^ccupios 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  the  arms,  and  the  head.  A£- 
irrwards  the  breathing  becomes  difficult,  the  uiioe  is 
in  fmaU  quandty,  and  the  third  great  i  the  body  is 
bound,  and  the  perfpiration  is  greatly  obftru^^ 
To  diefe  fucceed  torpor,  heavinefs,  a  flow  wailing 
feyi!r,  and  a  troublefome  cough.  This  laft  is  gencr 
rally  a  fatal  fymptom,  as  it  (hews  that  the  lungs  ar^ 
affeded. 

In  an  a/cites,  befides  the  above  fymptoms,  there 
is  a  fwelling  of  the  belly,  and  often  a  fluduation, 
which  may  be  perceived  by  ftriking  the  belly  on 
one  fide,  and  laying  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  thi 
Oppofite.  This  may  be  diftinguifiied  from  a  tym^ 
pany  by  the  weight  of  the  fwelling,  as  well  as  by 
the  fluduation.  When  the  amjarca  and  ajcitts  are 
^oQibined^  the  cafe  is  very  dangerous.  Even  a  fun- 
^  afciUs  fcldom  admits  of  a  radical  cure.  Almoft 
lii  that  can  be  done  is,  to  let  off  the  water  by  .tap«- 
ping,  whicQ  feldom  affords  more  than  a  /teaiporary 
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•  -"^Vhch  the  difcafc  comes  fuddenly  on,  and  the  Iwi- 
•dcnt  is  young  and  ftrong,  there  is  rcafon  however  to 
•hope  for  a  cure,  efpecially  if  nniedicinc  be  given  early. 
'But  if  the  patient  be  old,  has  led  an  irregular  or  a 
^dcntary  life,  or  if  therfc  be  rcafon  to  fufpcft  that  the 
fiver,  lungs,  or  any  of  the  vifcera  are  unfound,  there 
Ss  great  reafon  to  fear  that  the  confcqucnces  will  prove 
'Ibtal. 

■"  REGIMEN. — The  patient  muft  abftain,  as  much 
as  poffible,  from  all  drink,  efpecially  weak  and  wa* 
tery  liquors,  and  muft  quench  his  thirft  with  muftard- 
whey,  or  acids,  as  juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  forrel, 
W  fuch  like.  His  aliment  ought  to  be  dry,  of  a  fti- 
'Inulacing  and  diuretic  quality,  as  coafted  bread,  the 
flefli  of  birds,  or  other  wild  animals  roafted ;  pungent 
!and  aromatic  vegetables,  as  garlic,  muftard,  onions, 
<rcffe$,  horfe-radifh,  rocambole,  (halot,  &c.  He 
•may  alfo  eat  fea-bifcuit  dipped  in  wine  or  a  little 
brandy.  This  is  not  only  nourifhing,  but  tends  to 
quench  thirft.  Some  have  been  actually  cured  of  a 
^ropfy  by  a  total  abftinence  from  all  liquids,  and 
jBving  entirely  upon  fuch  things  as  are  mentioned 
above.  If  the  patient  muft  have  drink,  the  Spa- 
abater,  or  Rhenifli  wine,  with  diuretic  medicines  in* 
fufed  in  it,  are  the  bcft. 

•  Excrcifc  is  of  the  grcateft  importance  in  a  dropfy. 
If  the  patient  be  able  to  walk,  dig,  or  the  like, 
he  ought  to  continue  thefe  excrcifes  as  long  as 
he  can.  If  he  is  not  able  to  walk  or  labour,  he 
muft  ride  on  horfcback,  or  in  a  carriage,  and  the 
more  violent  the  motion  fo  much  the  better,  provid- 
•cd  he  can  bear  it-  His  bed  ought  to  be  hard,  and 
the  air  of  his  apartments  warm  and  dry.  If  he  lives 
in  a  damp  country,  he  ought  to  be  removed  into 
a  dry  one,  and,  if  pofTiblc,  into  a  warmer  climate, 
][n  a  word,  every  method  fhould  be  taken  to  pro- 
piote  the  perfpirationj  and  to  brace  thefolids.*   For 
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tfiis  purpofc  it  will  likcwifc  be  proper  to  rub  the  pa- 
tient's body^  two  or  three  times  a-day^  with  a  hard 
cloth>  or  the  flefti-brulhs  and  he  ought  conftantly  to 
wear  flannel  next  his  (kin. 

MEDICINE.— —If  the  patient  be   young,   his 
conftitucion  good,   and  the  difeafe  has  come  on  fud- 
-dcnly,  it  may  generally  be   removed  by  ftrong  vo- 
mits,  bride  purges,  and  fuch  medicines  as  promote 
a  difcharge  by  fwcat  and  urine.     For  an  adult,   half 
la  drachm   of   ipecacuanha  in  powder,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  oicymel  of  fquills,  will  be   a  proper  vo- 
mit.    This  may  be  repeated  as   often  as  is   found 
rneceflary,  three   or   four  days  intervening  between 
••the  dofes.     The  patient  muft  not  drink  much  after 
'taking  the  vomit,  otherwife  he  deftroys  its  effeA.     A 
cup  or  two  of. camomile- tea  will  be  fufficient  to  work 
it  off. 

Between  each  vomit,  on  one  of  the  intermediate 
days,  the  patient'  may  ukc  the  following  purge : 
Jalap  in  powder  half  a  drachm,  cream  of  tartar 
two  drachms,  calomel  flx  grains.  Thefe  may  be 
made  into  a  bolus  with  a  little  fyrup  of  pale  rofes, 
and  taken  early  in  the  morning.  The  lefs  the  pa- 
tient drinks  after  it  the  better.  If  he  be  much 
griped,  he  may  now  and  then  take  a  cup  of  chicken- 
broth.  .   ' 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  every  night  at 
bed-time  the  following  bolus :  To  four  or  five  grains 
of  camphor  add  one  grain  of  opium,  and  as  mucli 
fyrup  of  orange-peel  as  is  fufficient  to  make  them 
into  a  bolus.  This  will  generally  promote  a  gentle 
fweat,  which  Ihould  be  encouraged  by  drinking 
now  and  then  a  fmall  cup  of  wine- whey,  with  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirits  of.  hartrtiorn  in  it.  A 
tea-cupful  of  the  following  diuretic  infufion  may 
likewife  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours  through 
the  day : 

Take 
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Take  junipcr-bcrries,  oniftard-iced,  sod  horfe* 
jiadifh^  of  each  half  an  ouncc>  a(hcs  of  broom  haif 
a  pound  i  infufe  chem  in  a  quart  of  Rheni(h  wine 
or  ftrong  ale  for  a  few  days,  aqd  afterwards  ftrain  off 
dbe  liquor.  Such  as  cannot  take  this  in£Li(lQn»  may 
ufe  the  dtco£tion  of  feneka-root,  which  i$  both 
diuretic  and  fudoriBc.  I  have  knowh  an  obftmce 
rniafarcn  cured  by  an  infuQon  of  the  aflies  of  broom 
in  wi^e.  , 

The  above  courfe  will  often  cure  an  incidental 
dropfy,  if  the  conftitution  be  good ;  hiut  when  csbe 
dtficafe  proceeds  from  a  bad  habit,  or  an  .unfcmnd 
ftatc  of  the  vifccra>  ftrong  purges  ^nd  vx>mks  ^ne 
not  to  be  ventured  upon.  In  this  cafe,  the  fa&r 
courfe  is  to  palliate  the  fymptoms  'by  the  k&,  of  iiich 
medicines  as  promoite  the  fecretions,  and  to  (lijv 
port  the  patient's  ftrength  by  warm  and  nouriihiog 
cordials. 

The  fecretion  of  urine  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  nitre.  Brookes  £iys,  he  knew  a  young  woman 
who  was  cured  of  a  dropfy  by  taking  %  xlrachm  of 
nitre  every  morning  in  a  drai^ht  of  ale,  after  fiie 
bad  been  given  over  as  incurable.  The  powder  of 
fqmils  is  4ikewife  a  good  diuredc.  Six  or  eight 
grains  of  it,  with  a  fcruple  of  nitre,  miay  be  givep 
twice  a-day  in  a  glafs  of  ftrong  cinnamonnwater. 
Ball  fays,  a  large  fpoonful  of  unbruifcd  muftard- 
feed  takfp  every  night  and  morning,  and  drknkii)g 
half  an  £ngli(h  pint  of  the  decoftion  of  the  tops 
of  green  broom  after  it,  has  performed  a  cui^ 
itfter  other  powerful  nKrdicines  had  proved  inef- 
fefboal. 

-  I  Ikivc  fometknes  fcen  good  effefts  from  cream  of 
tartar  in  this  difeafe.  It  promotes  the  difchacgcs 
by  ftool  and  urine,  and  will  at  leaft  paUiate,  \k  it 
does  not  {perform  a  cure.  The  padent  may  begin 
^by  taking  an  ounce  every  fccond  or  third  day,  Md 

may 
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nay  increafe  the  quantity  to  two  or  even  to  three 
ounces,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it«  This  quaorhy 
h  not  however  to  be  taken  at  once^  but  divickd  into 
three  or  four  dofes. 

To  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient  may  ufe  the 
decoftion  of  fcncka-root,  as  dircfted  above ;  or  he 
may  take  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  Mindererus's  ipirit 
in  a  cup  of  wine-whey  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
To  promote  a  difcharge  of  urine^  the  following  in* 
fuHon  of  the  London  hofpitals  win  likewife  be  bene- 
ficial : 

Take  of  zcdoary-root  two  drachms;  dried  fquills^ 
rhubarb,  and  juniper-berries  bruifcd,  of  each  a 
drachm ;  cinnamon  in  powder,  three  drachms ;  fait 
of  wormwood,  a  drachm  and  a  half;*  infufe  in  an 
Engliih  pint  and  a  half  of  old  hock-wine,  and  when 
fit  for  ufe,  filter  the  liquor,  A  wine^glafs  of  it  may 
be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day« 

In  the  ana/area  it  is  ufual  to  fcarify  the  feet  and 
legs.  By  this  means  the  water  is  often  dilcharged ; 
-but  the  operator  muft  be  cautious  not  to  make  the 
Incilions  too  deep;  they  ought  barely  to  pierce 
through  the  fkin,  and  efpecial  care  mud  be  taken^  bf 
fpirituous  fomentations  and  proper  digeftives^  to  pre- 
vent a  gangrene. 

In  an  afciies^  when  the  difeafe  does  xiot  evi^^otly 
and  fpeedily  give  way  to  purgative  aiid  diuretic 
medicines,  the  water  ought  to  be  let  off  jBftapping. 
This  is  a  very  fimpte  and  fafc  operaiion^^^  wou^ 
often  fucceed,  if  it  were  performed  in  due  timei  but 
if  it  be  delayed  till  the  humours  are  vidatedj  or  the 
bowels  ipoiled,  by  long  foaking  in  water^  it  can 
liardly  be  expeftcd  that  any  permanent  relief  will  be 
procured  *. 

After 

*  The  very  name  of  an  4>pcEacion  it  d<«i4ful  iCO  4iioft  peopk* 
and  they  wi(h  to  try  every  thing  before  tbfyjiave  die€Qiim««toit. 
Tiii»  is  ihe  reafon  ivhv  tapping  To  feldom  fuccec^lf  to  our  wifli.    I 

had 
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After  the  cyacuation  of  the  water,  the  patient  is  to 
be  put  on  a  courfe  of  (Irengchening  medicines  -,  as  the 
Peruvian  bark  J  the  elixir  of  vitriol ;  warm  aromatics^ 
with  a  due  proportion  of  rhubarb,  infufcd  in  wine,  and 
fuch  like.  His  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourifhing, 
fuch  as  is  recommended  in  the  beginning  of  the  Chap- 
ter ;  and  he  fhould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can 
bear  without  fatigue.  He  (hould  wear  flannel^  or 
rather  fleecy  hofiery^  next  his  ikin^  and  make  dailf 
ufe  of  the  fieih-bru(h. 


CHAP.    XXXVIIL 
OF    THE    GOUT. 

^HERE  is  no  difeafc  which  ihews  the  imper- 
•^  fedtion  of  medicine,  or  fees  the  advantages  of 
temperance  and  exercife  in  a  ftronger  light,  than  the 
gou^  Excefs  and  idlenefs  are  the  true  fources  fron) 
whence  it  originally  fprung>  and  all  who  would  avoid 
it  muft  be  aifive  and  temperate. 

Though  idlenefs  and  intemperance  are  the  princi- 
pal caufcs  of  the  gout,  yet  many  other  things  may 
contribute^  to  bring  on  the  diforder  in  thofc  who  are 
not,  and  to  induce  a  paroxyfm  in  thofc  who  are 
fubjeft  to  it  i  as  intcnfc  ftudy  i  too  free  an  ufe  of 
acidulated  liquors  5  night-watching ;  grief  or  uneafi- 
nefs  of  mind ;  an  obftrudion  or  dcfed  of  any  of  the 
cuflomary  difcharges,  as  the  menjes^  fweating  of  the 
feet,  pcripiration,  &c, 

bad  a  patient  who  was  regularly  tapped  once  a  month  for  feveral 
yearsy  and  who  ufed  to  eat  her  dinner  as  well  after  the  operation 
ai  if  nothing  had  happened.  She  died  at  lall  rather  worn  out  by 
age  than  by  the  difeaie. 

SYMP. 
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;  SYMPTOMS. A  fit  of  the  gout  is  gcncrilly 

pitcedcd  by  indigcftion,  drowfinefs,  belching  of 
Hndy  a  flight  head-ach,  (icknefs,  and  fometitncs 
omiting.  The  patient  complains  of  wearinefs  and 
^c^ion  of  fpiritS)  and  has  often  a  pain  in  the 
tibs,  with  a  fenfation  as  if  wind  or  cold  water 
r^  pafTmg  down  the  thigh.  ^  The  appetite  is  often 
rm^^arkably  keen  a  day  or  two  before  the  fit,  and 
■"^  is  a  flight  pain  in  paiTing  urine,  and  frequendy 

5  nvoluntary  fhcdding  of  tears.  Sometimes  thefe 
corns  are  much  more  violent,  efpecially  upon 
near  approach  of  the  fit ;  and  it  has  been  ob* 
5d,  that  as  is  the  fever  which  ufhcrs  in  the 
:,  fo  will  the  fit  be  j  if  the  fever  be  ftiort  and 
^^,  the  fit  will  be  fo  likewife  ;  if  it  be  feeble, 
^g,  and  lingering,  the  fit  will  be  fuch  alfo.  But 
hii»  obfcrvarion  can  only  hold  with  refpedt  to  very 
^gular  fits  of  the  gout. 

The  regular  gout  generally  makes  its  attack  in 
the  fpring  or  beginning  of  winter,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  About  two  or  three  in  the  morning, 
the  patient  is  feized  with  a  pain  in  his  great  toe> 
fomedmes  in  the  heel,  and  at  other  times  in  the 
ancle  or  calf  of  th?  leg.  This  pain  is  accompa- 
nied with  a  fenfation  as  if  cold  water  were  poured 
iiponxthe  part,  which  is  fuccceded  by  a  fliivering, 
Rfith  fome  degree  of  fever.  Afterwards  the  pain 
iicreales,  and  fixing  among  the  fmall  bones  of  the 
hotj  the  patient  feels  all  the  different  kinds  of  tor- 
im,  as  if  the  part  were  ftrctched,  burnt,  fqueezed, 
;;nawed,  or  torn  in  pieces.  The  part  at  length  be- 
comes fo  exquifitely  fenfible,  that  the  patient  cannot 
bear  to  have  it  touched,  or  even  fufier  any  perfon  to 
rvalk  acrofs  the  room. 

The  patient  is  generally  in  exquifite  torture  for 
.'wcnty-four  hours,  from  the  time  of  the  coming  on 
>f  the  fit :   he  then  becomes  eafier,  the  part  begins 

to 
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n>  fweU^  appears  ccd/  and  is  covered  vkh  a  Kttle 
snoifture.  Towards  mornio^  he  drops  lifleept  and- 
generally  fiilb  into  a  gentle  breathing  fweat.  Tbh 
temtnates  the  firft  paroxyfm^  a  nuaiher  of  which 
oonfttlutes  a  fit  of  the  gout ;  which  is  longer  or 
fliorter  according  to  the  patient's  age,  ftrength,  the 
ieaibn  of  the  year»  and  die  difpoiition  of  the  body  io 
thifidifcafe. 

The  patient  is  always  worfe  towards  night,  and 
csfier  in  the  morning.  The  paroxyfnis  however 
generally  grow  milder  every  d^y»  till  at  length  the 
difirafe  is  carried  off  by  perfpiration,  urine,  and 
the  other  evacuations.  In  fomc  patients  this  hap* 
pens  in  a  few  days;  in.  others,  it  requires  weeks^ 
and  in  fome,  months,  to  iinifh  the  fit.  Thofe  whom 
9gt  and  frequent  fits  of  the  gout  have  gready  de- 
bilitated, feldom  get  free  from  it  before  the  approach 
of  fummer,  and  fometimes  not  till  it  be  pretty  &r 
advanced. 

REGIMEN.— ~ As  there  are  no  medicines  yet 
known  that  will  cure  the  gout,  we  (hall:  confine  our 
pbfervadons  chiefly  to  rcginicn>  both  in  and  out  of 

dir:fit». 

In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  (Irong, 
his  diet  ought  to  be  thin  and  cooling,  and  his  drio)c 
pf  a  diluting  nature ;  but  where  the  conftitution  is 
weak)  and  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  live 
high,  this  is  not  a  proper  time  to  retrench.  In 
dm  cafe  he  muft  keep  nearly  to  his  ufual  diet,  and 
ihould  take  frequently  a  cup  of  ftrong  negus,  or  a 
glafs  of  generous  wine.  Wine -whey  is  a  very 
proper  drink  in  this  cafe,  as  it  promotes  the  per- 
^nation  without  greatly  heating  die  patienc  It 
will  anfwer  this  purpofe  better  if  a  tea-fpoonful 
of  ^/  voidtik  pleo/Hmj   or  fpirits  of  hartQiom,    be 

ruKo  A  cup  ot  it  twice  anday.    It  will  likewiic 
proper  to  give  a£  bed* time  a  cea-fpoonful  of  the 

volatile  \ 
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tinware  o^igumacum  m  %  latge  dr^ht  of  warm 
wint^tt^kcy.  This  will  gre«tlf  ptomoco  pet fpiratton 
through  the  ntghc 

As  th«  molt  ikie  and  efficacious  mefihod  of  diC^ 
eti^rng  the  g^ty  tnaccrr  is  bf  ptrfpiration,  this 
ought  to  be  kepc  up  by  all  mean^  efpecially  in  the 
affefted  part.  For  this  purpofe  the  leg  and  foot 
frmild  ht  wrapt  in  fofc  flannel,  fur,  or  wool.  The 
bft  is  itioft  readily  obtained,  and  feems  to  anfwer 
Ae  purpofe  better  than  any  thing  tKc.  The  pcof^e 
of  Lancafhin^  look  upon  wool  at  a  kind  of  fpe« 
ciflc  in  the  gout.  They  wrap  a  great  quantity  of 
It  about  the  leg  and  foot  affefted,  and  cover  it 
with  a  (kin  of  foft  dreflfed  leather.  This  they  fuflier 
to  continue  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  fometimcs 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  or  k>nger,  if  the  pain 
does  not  ceafe.  I  never  knew  any  external  applica- 
tion anfwer  fo  well  in  the  gout.  I  have  often  (cnn 
it  applied  when  the  fwelling  and  inflammation  were 
very  great,  with  violent  pain,  and  have  found  all 
theft  fymptoms  relieved  by  it  in  a  few  days.  The 
wool  which  they  ufe  is  generally  greafed,  and  carded 
or  combed.  They  choofc  the  fofceft  which  can  be 
had,  and  feldom  or  never  remove  it  till  die  fit  be  en« 
tirciy  gone  off. 

The  patient  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  quiet  and 
tafy  during  the  tit.  Every  thing  that  aflx^As  the 
mind  difturbs  the  paroxyfm,  and  tends  to  throw  the 
gout  upon  the  nobler  parts.  All  external  appli- 
cations that  repel  the  matter  are  to  be  avoided  as 
death.  They  do  not  cure  the  difeafe.  But  remove 
it  from  a  iafer  to  a  more  dangerous  part  of  the 
body,  where  it  often  proves  fatal.  A  fit  of  the 
gout  is  to  be  confiderrd  as  Nature's  method  of  re- 
moving foincthing  that  might  pn^ve  deftru&ive  to 
the  body,  and  all  that  wc  can  do  with  fafety,  is  to 
promote  her  intentions,  and  to  afllft  her  in  expelling 
the  enemy  in  her  own  way.     Evacuations  by  bleed- 

I  ing. 
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iDgy  ftooU  &c.  are  likewife  to  bfi  liied  with  catitido^ 
they  do  not  remove  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe^  and  fome'* 
times  by  weakening  the  patient  prolong  the  fit:  but 
where  the  confticution  is  able  to  bear  it>  it  will  be  of 
life  to  keep  the  body  gently  open  by  diet,  or  very 
mUd  laxative  medicines. 

Many  things  will  indeed  Ihorten  a  fit  of  the  gout, 
and  feme  will  drive  it  off  altogether :  but  nothing 
has  yet  been  found  which  will  do  this  with  fafety  to 
the  patient.  In  pain  we  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing 
that  promifes  immediate  eale,  and  even  hazard  lifc^ 
itfelf  for  a  temporary  relief.  This  is  the  true  rea- 
Ibn  why  fo  many  infallible  remedies  have  been 
propofed  for  the  gout,  and  why  fuch  numbers  have 
loft  their  lives  by  the  ufc  of  them.  It  would/ be 
as  prudent  to  ftop  the  fmall-pox  from  rifing,  and  to 
drive  them  into  the  blood,  as  to  attempt  to  repel 
die  gouty  matter  after  it  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
e;Ktremities.  The  latter  is  as  much  an  effort 
of  Nature  to  free  hcrfelf  fi-om  an  offending  caufe 
as  the  former,  and  ought  equally  to  be  pro- 
moted. 

When  the  pain  however  is  very  great,  and  the 
patient  is  reftlefs,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  fymp- 
toms,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time.  This  will  eafe  the 
pain,  procure  reft,  promote  perfpiration,  and  forward 
the  crifis  of  the  difeafe. 

After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a 
gentle  dofc  or  two  of  the  bitter  tinfiture  of  rhu- 
barb, or  fome  other  warm  ftomachic  purge.  He 
(hould  alfo  drink  a  weak  infufion  of  ftomachic  bit- 
ters in  fmall  wine  or  ale,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with 
cinnamon,  Virginian  fnake-root,  and  orange-peel. 
The  diet  at  this  time  Ihould  be  light,  but  nourilhing, 
and  gentle  exercife  ought  to  be  taken  on  horfeback, 
or  xt\  a  carriage. 

Out 
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Out  of  the  fit,  it  is  in  the  patient's  power  to 
do  many  things  towards  preventing  a  return  of  the 
diforder,  or  rendering  the  fit,  if  it  fhould  return,. 
Icfs  fevere.  This  however  is  not  to  be  attempted 
by  medicine.  I  have  frequently  known  the  gout 
kept  oflT  for  feveral  years  by  the  Peruvian  bark  and 
other  aftringent  medicines ;  but  in  all  the  cafes  where 
I  had  occafion  to  fee  this  tried,  the  perfons  died  fud-> 
denly,  and  to  all  appearance  for  want  of  a  regular 
fit  of  the  gout.  One  would  be  apt,  from  hence,  to 
conclude,  that  a  fit  of  the  gout,  to  fome  conftitutions^. 
m  the  decline  of  life,  is  rather  falutary  than  hurtfuL 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous  to  ftop  a  fie  of  the 
gout  by  medicine,  yet  if  the  conftitution  can  be  Co 
changed  by  diet  and  exercife,  as  to  leffen  or  totally 
prevent  its  return,  there  certainly  can  be  no  dangeria 
following  fuch  a  courfe.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
whole  habit  may  be  fo  altered  by  a  proper  reginien, 
as  quite  to  eradicate  this  difeale ;  and  thofe  only  who 
have  fufficient  refoludon  to  perfift  in  fuch  a  courfe  have 
reaibn  to  expedl  a  cure. 

The  courfe  which  we  would  recommend  for  pre- 
venting the  gout,  is  as  follows  :  In  the  firft  place,  uni^ 
verjdl  temperance.  In  the  next  ^Xzct^/ufficient  exercife^. 
By  this  we  do  not  mean  fauntering  about  in  an .  in-^ 
dolent  manner,  but  labour,  fweat,  and  toil.  Thefe 
only  can  render  the  humours  wholefome,  and  keep 
them  fo.  Going  early  to  bed,  and  rifing  betimes, 
arc  alfo  of  great  importance*  It  is  like  wife  proper  to 
avoid  night  (ludies,  and  intenie  thinking.  The  fup- 
per  fhould  be  light  and  taken  early.  All  ftrong  li- 
quors, efpecially  generous  wines  and  four  punch,  are 
to  be  avoided. 

*  Some  make  a  fecret  of  caring  the  goat  by  mujcmlar  ixtrcifi. 
Tins  fecret»  however*  is  as  old  as  Celfus,  whoftrongly  recommendi 
that  mode  pf  cure ;  and  whoever  will  fubmtt  to  it  in  the  fuilcil  ex* 
tcnr>  may  expe6l  to  reap  foHd  and  permanent  advantages. 

Cc  We 
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Wc  would  likcwife  recommend  fome  dofes  of 
nuignejia  alba  and  rhubarb  to  be  taken  every  fpring 
and  autumn ;  and  afterwards  a  courfc  of  ftomathic 
bitters,  as  tan  fey  or  water- trefoil  tea,  an  infufion 
of  gentian  and  camomile  flowers,  or  a  decoction 
Af  burdock- root,  &c.  Any  of  thefe,  or  an  infu- 
fion  of  any  wholefome  bitter  that  is  more  agree- 
^\t  to  the  patient,  may  be  drank  for  two  or 
three  weeks  m  March  and  OAobt^r  twice  a-day. 
An  iflue  or  perpetual  blifter  has  a  great  tendency 
to  prevent  the  gout.  If  thefe  were  more  gene- 
rally ufed  in  the  decline  of  life,  they  would  not 
enly  often  prevent  the  gout,  but  alfo  other  chronic 
fnaladies.  Such  as  can  afford  to  go  to  Bath,  will 
lllid  great  beneflt  from  bathing  and  drinking  the  wa- 
fer. It  both  prombtes  digeftion,  and  invigorates  the 
Btbit. 

Though  thcfc  is  little  roorti-  for  medicine  during 
t  tegular  fit  of  the  gout,  yet  when  it  leaves  the  cx- 
ifemittcs,  and  falls  on  fome  of  the  internal  part9>  pro- 
per applications  to  recal.and  fix  it  become  abfi^utely 
fleccflary.  When  the  gout  afftfts  the  head,  the 
(imin  of  the  joints  ceafes,  and  the  fwelling  difap- 
p^ars,  while  titber  feverc  head-ach,  <irowfinef8> 
trembling,  gtcjdincfs,  convulfions,  or  delirium  come 
'on.  When  it  feizesthc  lungs,  great  oppreflion,  with 
tough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  enfue.  If  it  attacks 
the  ftomach,  extreme  ficknels,  vomiting,  anxiety> 
pain  in  the  epigrallic  region,  and  total  lofs  of  ftrength> 
Will  fuccced.- 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head  or  h>ngs,  every 
tncthod  muft  be  taken  to  fix  it  in  the  fcct.  They 
xnuft  be  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  acrid 
cataplafms  applied  to  the  folcs.  Bliftering-plafters 
ought  likewife  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles  or  calves 
of  the  legs.  Bleeding  in  the  feet  or  ancles  is  alfo 
jicceffary/  and  warm  ftomachic  purges.     The  pa- 

I  tient 
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ttcnt  ought  to  keep  in  bed  for  the  moft  part,  if  there 
be  any  flgns  of  inflammation,  and  fhould  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  catch  cdld. 

If  it  attack  the  ftonwch  with  a  fcnfe  of  cold,  the 
moft  warm  cordials  are  neccffaryj  as  ftrong  wine 
boiled  up  with  cinnamon  or  other  fpices  j  cinnamon- 
water;  peppermint- water  J  and  even  brandy  or 
rum  *.  The  patient  (hould  keep  his  bed,  and  endea- 
vour to  promote  a  fweat  by  drinking  warm  liquors ; 
and  if  he  (hould  be  troubled  with  a  naufea,  or  indU 
nation  to  vomit,  he  may  drink  camomile*te&,  or  any 
thing  that  will  make  him  vomit  fi^eely. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and  imi- 
tates gravel  pain&j  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely 
of  a  decodion  of  marfh- mallows,  and  to  have  the  parts 
fomented  with  warm  water.  An  emollient  clyfter 
ought  likewife  to  be  given,  and  afterwards  an 
opiate.-  If  the  pain  be  very  violent,  twtenty  or  thirty 
drops  of  laudanum  may  be  jcaken  in  a  cup  of  the 
dfeijoftion. 

Perfons  who  have  had  the  gout  (hould  be  very 
attentive  to  any  complaints  that  may  happen  to 
them  about  the  time  when  they  have  reafdn  to  ex- 
peft  a  return  of  the  fit.  The  gout  imitates  many 
other  diforders,  and  by  being  miftaken  for  them, 
and  treated  improperly,  is  often  diverted  from  its 
regular  courfe,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  patient's 
life. 

Thofe  who  never  had  the  gout,  but  who,  from 
their  conftitution  or  manner  of  living,  have  reafoh 
to  expeft  it,  ought  likewife  to  be  very  circum- 
ipeft  with  regard  to  its  firft  approach.  If  the  dif- 
eafe,.  by  wrong  cohduft  or  improper  medicines,  be 
diverted  from  its  proper  courfe,  the  miferabk  pa- 

*  JEthcT  is  found  to  be  an  efficadoui  remedy  m  thit 
cafr. 

Cci  ticnt 
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ticnt  has  a  chance  to  be  ever  after  tormented  with 
bead-achs,  coughs,  pains  of  the  (tomach  and  in- 
teftines ;  and  to  fall  at  lad  a  viftim  to  ics  attack  upon 
fome  of  the  more  noble  parts. 

OF    THE   RHEUMATISM. 

■ 

-  This  difeafe  has  often  a  refemblance  to  the  gout. 
Jt. generally  attacks  the  joints  with  exquifite  pain^  and 
.is  fometimes  attended  with  inftammation  and  fwelling. 
It  is  mod  common  in  the  ipring,  and  towards 
the  end  of  autumn.  It  is  ufualiy  diftinguifhed  into 
^cute  and  chronic;  or  the  rheumatifm  with. and  with- 
.  out  a  fever. 

CAUSES^r— The  caufes  of  a  rheumatifm  ar» 
.frequently  the  fame  as  thofe  of  an  inflammatory  fe- 
•ycri  viz.  an  obftruded  perfpiration,    the  immode- 
.rate.  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,   and   the  like.     Sudden 
changes  of  the   weather,    and  all  quick  tranfitions 
from  heat  to  cold,  are  very  -apt  to  occafion  the  rheu- 
Diatifm.      The  mod  extraordinary  cafe  of  a  rheu- 
matifm that  I  ever  faw,  where  almoft  every  joint  of 
the  body  was  didorted,  was  a  man  who  ufed  to  work 
one  part  of  the  day  by  the  fire,  aind  the  other  part  of 
it  in  the  water.      Very  obdinate  rhcumatifms  have 
likewife  been  brought  on  by  perfons  not  accudomcd 
t9  it,  allowing  their  feet  to  continue  long  wet.     The 
.iamc  effcds  are  often  produced  by  wet  clothes,  damp 
beds>  fitting  or  lying  on  the  d^mp  ground,  travelling 
In  the  night,  &c. 

The  rheumatifm  may  likewife  be  pccadoned  by  ex- 

.  ceffive  evacuations,  or  the  doppage  of  cudomary  dif- 

charges.     It  is  often  the  effeft  of  chronic  difcafes, 

which  vitiate  the  humours  i  as  the  fcurvy,  the  iufs 

venerea,  obdinate  autumnal  agues,  &c. 

The  rheumatifm  prevails  in  cold,  damp,  mardiy 
countries.     It  is  mod  common  among  the  poorer 

fort 
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fort  of  peafantSi  who  are  ill  clothed,  live  in  low 
damp  houfes,  and  eat  coarfe  and  unwholefbme  foodg 
which  contains  but  little  nouriihment,  and  is  not  eafily 
digefted. 

SYMPTOMS.— The  acute  rheumatifm  com- 
monly begins  with  wearinefsj  Ihivering,  .a  quick 
pulfe,  rediciTnefs,  thirft,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
fever.  Afterwards  the  patient  complains  of  flying 
psuns,  which  are  increafed  by  the  lead  motion.  Thefe 
at  length  fix  in  the  joints,,  which  are  often  affeded 
with  fwelling  and  inflammation.  If  blood  be  let  in 
this  difeafe,  it  has  generally  the  lame  appearance  as  in 
the  pleurify. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  treatment  of  the 
patient  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  an  acute  or  inflam* 
matory  fever.  If  he  be  young  and  ftrong,  bleeding 
is  neceflary,  which  may  be  repeated  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  cafe.  The  body  ought  like* 
wife  to  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  cool 
opening  liquors  ^  as  decoflions  of  tamarinds,  cream 
of  urtar,  whey,  fenna-tea,  and  the  like.  The  diet 
Ihould  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantity,  confifUng 
chiefly  of  roafted  apples,  groat-gruel,  or  weak 
chicken  broth.  After  the  feverifh  fymptoms  have 
abated,  if  the  pain  flill  continues,  the  patient  mufl: 
keep  his  bed,  and  take  fuch  things  as  promote  per- 
fpiration  i  as  wine- whey,  mth^irUus  Mindereri^  &c. 
He  may  likewifc  take,  for  a  few  nights,  at  bed- 
time, in  a  cup  of  wine-whey,  a  drachm  of  the  creatn 
of  tartar,  and  half  a  drachm  of  gum  guaiacum  in 
powder. 

Warm  bathing,  after  proper  evacuations,  has  often 
an  exceeding  good  cfFcdt.  The  patient  may  either 
be  put  into  a  bath  of  warm  water,  or  have  cloth$ 
wrung  out  of  it  applied  to  the  parts  afFcdcd.  Great 
care  mull  be  taken  that  he  do  ;iot  catch  cold  after 
bathing. 

C  c  3  The 
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The  chronic  rhcumacifm  is  fcldom  attended  with 
any  confiderable  degree  of  fever,  and  is  generally 
eonfined  to  feme  particular  part  of  the  body,  as  the 
ihoulders,  the  back,  or  the  loins.  There  is  feldom 
any  inflammation  or  fwelling  in  this  cafe.  Peribns 
in  the  decline  of  life  are  mod  fubjeft  to  the  chronic 
rheumatifm.  In  fuch  patients  it  often  proves  a- 
trcmely  obftinatc  and  fbmetimes  incurable. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  regimen  (houM  be 
nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  acute.  Cool  and  diluting 
dirt,  confifting  chiefly  of  vegetable  fubllancesi  as 
ftewcd  prunes,  coddled  apples,  currants  or  goofc- 
berries  boiled  in  milk,  is  mod  proper.  Arbudmot 
fays,  *' If  there  be  a  fpecific  in  aliment  for  the  rheo- 
matifm,  it  is  certainly  whey  5"  and  adds,  "  That  k 
knew  a  perfon  fubjeft  to  this  difeafr,  who  coidd  nerer 
be  cured  by  any  other  method  but  a  diet  of  whey 
and  bread."  He  likcwifc  fays,  "  That  cream  of 
tartar  in  water-gruel,  taken  forfeyeral  days,  wiUeafe 
rheumatic  pains  confiderably."  This  I  have  oftCH 
experienced,  but  found  it  always  more  efficadooi 
when  joined  with  gum  guaiacum,  as  already  dircAed. 
In  this  cafe  the  patient  may  take  the  dofe  formerlf 
mentioned  twice  a-day,  and  likewtfe  a  tea-fpoonfdn 
the  volatile  tinfture  of  gum  guaiacum^  at  bed*dfDt| 
In  wine-whey. 

This  ceurfe  may  be  continued  for  a  week,  or 
longer,  if  the  cafe  proves  obftinate,  and  the  ja* 
tient's  ftrength  will  permit.  It  ought  then  to  be 
omitted  for  a  few  days,  and  repeated  again.  At 
the  fame  time  leeches  or  a  bliftering-plafter  naj 
be  applied  to  the  part  aflTefted.  What  I  have  ge- 
nerally found  anfwer  better  than  either  of  thefe,  in 
obftinate  fixed  rheumatic  pains,  is  the  warm  /^ 
Jier  *.      I   have  likcwifc  known  a   plafter  of  Bur^ 

•  Sec  Appendix,  Uarm  Flafitr. 
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gundy  pitch  worn  for  fomc  rime  on  the  parp 
afFcfted  give  great  relief  in  rheumatic  pains.  My 
ingenious  friend.  Dr.  Alexander  of  Edinburgh^ 
fays,  he  has  frequently  cured  very  obftinate  rheu- 
matic pains  by  rubbing  the  parts  afieded  with  dnOr 
ture  of  cantharides.  When  the.  common  tin£tqrip 
did  not  fucceed,  he  ufed  it  of  a  double  or  treble 
llrength.  Cupping  upon  the  part  afFeded  is  lili^Cr 
wife  often  very  beneficial,  and  fo  is  the  applicatioa 
of  leeches. 

Though  this  difeafe  may  not  feem  to  yield  to 
medicines  for  fome  time,  yet  they  ought  ftill  to  hp 
pcrJQfted  in.  Perfons  who  are  fubjca  to  frequcoc 
returns  of  the  rheumatifm,  will  oftcjQ  fiijd  their  ac- 
count in  ufing  medicines,  whether  they  be  imnei^- 
diately  affeded  with  the  difeafe  or  not.  The  chro^ 
nic  rheumatifm  is  fimilar  to  the  gout  in  this  rcfpc&p 
that  the  mod  proper  time  for  ufing  medicines  to  ex« 
urpate  it,  is  when  the  patient  is  mod  free  from  the 
difordcr. 

To  thofe  who  can  afford  the  expence,  I  w,oi4d 
recommend  the  warm  baths  of  Buxton  or  Matlock 
in  Dcrbyfhire.  Thcfe  have  often,  to  my  know* 
ledge,  cured  very  obftinate  rheumatifms,  and  are 
.always  fafe  either  in  or  out  of  the  fit.  When  tbc 
rheumatifm  is  complicated  with  fcorbutic  com* 
plaints,  which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  the  Harrow- 
gate  waters,  and  thofe  of  Moffat,  are  propef. 
They  ihould  both  be  drank  and  u&d  as  a  wann 
bath. 

There  are  fcveral  of  our  own  domeftic  plants 
which  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  the  rheu- 
matifm. One  of  the  beft  is  the  \ifhhc  tnufiarJ.  A 
table- fpoonful  of  the  feed  of  this  plant  may  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a  glafs  of  wafer  or 
fmall  wine.  The  water- trefoil  is  like  wife  of  great 
ufe  in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  infufed  in  wine 
or  ale,  or  drank  in  form  of  tea.     The  ground-ivy, 

C  c  4  camomile^ 
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camomile,  and  fcvcral  other  bitters,  arc  alfo  benefi- 
cial, and  may  be  ufcd  in  the  fame  manner.  No 
benefit  however  is  to  be  expefted  from  thcfc,  un- 
Icfs  they  be  taken  for  a  considerable  time.  Excel- 
lent medicines  are  often  defpifed  in  this  difeafc,  bc- 
caufe  they  do  not  perform  an  immediate  cure  5  where- 
as nothing  would  be  more  certain  than  their  efitft 
were  diey  duly  perfifted  in.  Want  of  perTevcranceio 
the  ufe  of  medicines  b  one  reafon  why  chronic  dileales 
are  fo  feldom  cured. 

Cold  bathing,  efpecially  in  fait  water,  often  ciiRS 
the  rheumarifm.  We  would  alfo  recommend  excidft 
and  wearing  flannel  next  the  (kin.  Iflues  are  likcfHe 
very  proper,  efpecially  in  chronic  cafes.  If  the  pu 
affedts  the  (houlders,  an  ifTue  may  be  made  in  the  ansi 
but  if  it  affcAs  the  loins,  it  (hould  be  put  into  tbir  kg 
or  thigh. 

Perfons  afflifted  with  the  fcurvy  arc  very  fulyft 
to  rheumaric  complaints.  The  bed  medicines  ii 
this  cafe  are  bitters  and  mild  purgatives.  Thefe  t0l 
cither  be  taken  fcparately  or  together,  as  the  patttf 
inclines.  An  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark^  and  half  a 
ounce  of  rhubarb  in  powder,  may  be  infufcd  in  1 
bottle  of  wine ;  and  one,  two,  or  three  wine  glalb 
of  it  taken  daily,  as  (hall  be  found  neceflary  for  keep- 
ing the  body  gcndy  open.  In  cafes  where  the  hA 
itfelf  proves  fu^iciently  purgative,  the  rhubarb  VI 
be  omitted. 

Such  as  are  fubjeA  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  rbciH 
fn^tifm  ought  to  make  choice  of  a  dry,  warm  fituaoob 
to  avoid  the  night-air,  wet  clothes,  and  wet  feet)  9 
much  as  pollible.  Their  clothing  fhould  be  wanPi 
and  they  mould  wear  flannel  next  their  fkin^  and  niak( 
frequent  ufe  of  the  flefli  brufh. 
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CHAP.    XXXIX. 

OF    THE    SCURVY. 

^T'HIS  difcafc  prevails  chiefly  in  cold  northern 
*  countries,  efpecially  in  low  damp  fituations» 
near  large  marfhes,  or  great  quantities  of  (lagnacing 
water.  Sedentary  people,  of  a  dull  melancholy  diC- 
pofition,  are  mod  fubjeifl  to  it.  It  proves  often  fatal  to 
iailors  on  long  voyages,  particularly  in  fhips  that  are 
not  properly  ventilated,  have  many  people  on  boardj 
or  where  cleanlinefs  is  negleftcd. 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  mention  the.  diflTerent  fpecies 
into  which  this  difeafe  has  been  divided,  as  ther 
differ  from-  one  another  chiefly  in  degree.  What  is 
called  the  land  f curvy ^  however,  is  leldbm  attended 
with  thofe  highly  putrid  fymptoms  which  appear  in 
patients  who  have  been  long  at  fea,  and  which,  we 
prefume,  are  rather  owing  to  confined  air,  want  of 
exercife,  and  the  unwholefome  food  eaten  by  failorson 
long  voyages,  than  to  any  Specific  diftrence  in  iht 
difeafe. 

CAUSES. The  fcurvy  is  occafioned  by  cold 

moid  air ;  by  the  long  ufc  of  falted  or  fmoke*dried 
provifions,  or  any  kind  of  food  that  is  hard  of  di** 
geftion,  and  aflTords  little  nourifhment.  It  maf 
ilfo  proceed  from  the  fuppreflion  of  cuftomary  eva- 
icuations ;  as  the  menfesj  the  hacmorrhoidal  flux,  &c. 
It  is  foipetimes  owing  to  an  hereditary  taint,  to 
which  cafe  a  very  fmall  caufe  will  excite  the  latent 
diforder.  Qrief,  fear,  and  other  deprefling  pafFionSy 
Jiavc  a  great  tendency  both  to  excite  and  aggravate 
this  difcafc.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  re- 
gard to  negled  of  cleanlinefs ;  bad  clothing ;  the 
want  of  proper  exercife  s    confined  air^   uuwholc* 

6  fomc 
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fomc  food ;  or  any  difcafc  which  grcady  weakens  the 
body,  or  vitiates  the  humours. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe   may  be  known 

by  unufual  wearincfs,  heavinefs»  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  efpecially  after  motion ;  rottennefs  of 
the  gums,  which  are  apt  to  bleed  on  the  flighted: 
touch  i  a  (linking  breath ;  frequent  bleeding  at  the 
oofc)  crackling  of  the  joints;  difficulty  of  walk- 
ing; fometimes  a  fwelling  and  fomerimes  a  falling 
away  of  the  legs,  on  which  there  are  livid,  yellow, 
or  violet  coloured  fpots;  the  face  is  generally  of  a 
pale  or  leaden  colour.  As  the  difeafe  advances, 
other  fymptoms  come  on ;  as  rottennefs  of  the  teeth, 
liaemorrhagcs,  or  difcharges  of  blood  from  diflTcrcnt 
parts  of  the  body,  foul  obftinate  ulcers,  pains  in  va- 
rious parts,  efpecially  about  the  bread,  dry  icaly 
eruptions  all  over  the  body,  &c.  At  lafl  a  wafting  or 
^dic  fever  comes  on,  and  the,  xnifcrablc  patient  is 
often  carried  off  by  a  dyfentery,  a  diarrlusa,  a  dropfy, 
fhe  palfy,  fainting  fits,  or  a  mortificacipo  of  fame  of 
the  bowels. 

-  CURE.— —We  know  no  way  of  curing  this  dif- 
eafe but  by  purfuing  a  plan  direftly  oppofite  to  that 
which  brings  it  on.  It  proceeds  from  a  vitiated 
ilate  of  the  humours*,  occafioncd  by  errors  io 
diet,  air,  or  exercife ;  .and  tliis  cannot  be  removed 
i>ut  by  a  proper  attention  to  thefb  important  ardr 

dcs. 

«  If  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  breathe  a  cold, 
dampj  or  confined  air,  he  fhould  be  removed,  as 
^n  ^  poffible,  to  a  dry,  open,  and  moderately 
warm  one.  If  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
difeafe  proceeds  from  a  fedencary  life  or  depreffing 
palUons,  as  grief,  fear,  &c.  the  patient  mud:  take 
liaily  as  much  excrcife  in  the  open  air  as  he  can 
.bear,  and  his  mind  fhould  be  diverted  by  cheerful 
company  and  other  amufements.      Nodiing  has  a 

greater 
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greater  tendency  either  to  prevent  or  remove  this 
difeafe,  ihan  conftant  cheerfulnefs  and  good  humour. 
|3ut  chis^  alas !  is  feldom  the  lot  of  perfoos  afflided 
wth  the  fcurvy  5  they  arc  generally  furly,  peevifli, 
and  morofe. 

When  the  fcurvy  has  been  brought  on  by  a  long 
ufe  of  faked  provifions,  the  proper  medicine  is  a 
diet  confiding  chiefly  of  frefh  vegetables;  as  oranges» 
fippleS|  lemons,  limes,  tamarinds,  wacer-crefies^ 
fourvy-grafs,  brook-lime,  &c.  The  ufc  of  thefe, 
V9\xh  milk,  pot-herbs,  new  bread,  and  fi'efh  beer 
or  cyder,  will  feldom  fail  to  remove  a  fcurvy  of  this 
kind,  if  taken  before  it  be  too  far  advanced;  bvtt 
to  have  this  effed,  they  muft  be  perfillcd  in:  for 
a  confiderable  time.  When  frefh  vegetables  cannot 
be  obtained,  pickled  or  preserved  ones  maybe  ufed; 
^tid  where  thefe  are  wanting,  recourie  muft  be  had 
to  the  chymical  acids*  AU  the  patient's  food  and 
drink  (hould  in  this  cafe  be  fharpencd  with  creaA|* 
of  tartar^  clij^ir  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  or  the  fpirit  of 
tca-falt. 

Thefe  things  however  will  more  certainly  pns- 
vent  than  cure  the  fcurvy,  for  which  reafon-fea* 
faring  people,  efpecially  on  long  voyages,  ought  to 
lay  in  plenty  of  them*  Cabbages,  onions,  goofe- 
berries,  and  many  other  vegetables,  may  be  kept 
a  long  time  by  pickling^  prefervingj  &c.  and  whei| 
thefe  tail,  the  chymical  acids,  recommended  above, 
yrhich  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  may  be 
pfed.  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  (hips  were 
well  ventilated,  had  got  (lore  of  fruits,,  greens, 
cyder,  &c.  laid  in,  and  if  proper  regard  were  paid 
p  cleanlinefs  and  warmth,  that  failors  would  be 
the  mod  healthy  people  in  the  world,  and  would 
feldom  fufFer  either  from  the  fcurvy  or  putrid  fevers, 
vhich  are  fo  fatal  to  that  ufcful  fct  of  men;  but  it 
is  too  much  the  temper  of  fuch  people  to  deipife 
all  precaution ;  (hey  will  not  think  of  any  calamiqr 

till 
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till  It  overtakes  them^  when  it  is  too  late  to  ward  off 
the  blow. 

.  Ic  muft  indeed  be  owned,  that  many  of  them 
have  ic  not  in  their  power  to  make  the  provilion  we 
are  fpeaking  of;  but  in  this  cafe  it  is  the  duty  of  their 
employers  to  make  it  for  them ;  and  no  man  ought 
to  engage  in  a  long  voyage  without  having  thefe  ar- 
ticles fecured. 

I  have  often  feen  very  extraordinary  efFcfts  in 
the  land-fcurvy  from  a  milk  diet.  This  prepara- 
tion of  Nature  is  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vege- 
table properties^  which  of  all  others  is  the  moft  fit 
for  reftoring  a  decayed  conftitudon)  and  removing 
that  particular  acrimony  of  the  humours^  which 
iecms  to  conftitute  the  very  e0en.ce  of  the  fcurvy, 
and  many  other  diicafes.  But  people  defpife  this 
wholefome  and  nourifhing  food,  becaufe  it  is  cheap, 
ind  devour  with  greedinefs,  flefh  and  fermented 
liquors^  while  milk  is  only  deemed  fie  for'  their 
hogs. 

The  moft  proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy  is  whey  or 
butter-milk.  When  thefe  cannot  be  had,  found 
cyder,  perry,  or  fpruce-beer,  may  be  ufcd.  Wort 
has  likewife  been  found  to  be  a  proper  drink  in  the 
fcurvy,  and  may  be  ufcd  at  fea,  as  malt  will  keep 
during  the  longeft  voyage.  A  decodion  of  the 
tops  of  the  fpruce  fir  is  likewife  proper.  Ic  may  be 
drank  in  the  quantity  of  an  £ngli(h  pint  twice 
a-day.  Tar-water  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  or  decodtions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucilagi- 
nous vegetables;  as  farfaparilla,  mar (h- mallow  roots, 
&c.  Infufions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy, 
the  IcfTcr  centaury,  marlh-trcfoil,  &c.  are  likewife 
beneficial.  I  have  feen  the  peafancs  in  fome  parts  of 
Britain  exprefs  the  juice  of  the  laft-mendoned  plants 
and  drink  it  with  good  efied  in  thofe  foul  fcorbutic 
crupdons  with  which  they  are  often  troubled  in  the 
fpring  feafoa« 

Harfow- 
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.  Harrowgate-water  is  certainly  an  excellent  medi- 
cine in  the  land-fcurvy.  I  have  often  feen  patients 
who  had  been  reduced  to  the  mod  deplorable  con- 
dition by  this  difeaie,  gready  relieved  by  drinking 
the  fulphur-water,  and  bathing  in  it.  The  chaly- 
beate-water may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage,  efpeci* 
ally  with  a  view  to  brace  the  ftomach  after  drinking 
the  fulphur-water,  which,  though  it  (harpens  the 
appetite,  never  fails  to  weaken  the  powers  of  di* 
g<;ftion. 

A  flight  degree  of  fcurvy  may  be  carried  off  by 
frequendy  fucking  a  litde  of  the  juice  of  a  bitter 
orange  or  a  lemon.  When  the  difcafe  affeds  the 
gums  only,  this  practice,  if  continued  for  fome 
time,  will  generally  carry  it  off.  We  would  how«p 
ever  recommend  the  bitter  orange  as  greatly  pre- 
ferable to  lemon ;  it  feems  to  be  j^  good  a  medicinet 
and  is  not  near  fo  hurtful  to  the  fiomach.  Perhaps 
our  own  forrcl  may  be  little  inferior  to  either  of 
them. 

'  All  kinds  of  falad  are  good  ih  the  Jcurvy,  and 
.ought  to  be  eaten  very  plentifully,  as  fpinage,  let- 
tuce, parflcy,  celery,  endive,  radifli,  dandelion,  &c. 
It  is  amazing  to  fee  how  foon  freih  vegetables  ip  the 
fpring  cure  the  brute  animals  of  any  fcab  or  foulnefs 
which  is  upon  their  ikins.  It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe 
that  their  cffeds  would  be  as  great  upon  the  human 
fpecies,  were  they  ufed  in  proper  quantity  fiir  a  fufli* 
(pient  length  of  time. 

^I  have  fometimes  feen  good  effefts  in.  fcorbutic 
complaints  of  very  long  (landing,  from  the  ufe  of 
a  decodlion  of  the  roots  of  water-dpck.  It  is  ufually 
made  by  boiling  a  pound  of  the  frelh  root  in  fix 
.Englifh  pints  ot  water,  till  about  one-third  of  it  be 
.confumed.  The  dofe  is  from  h^lf  a  pine  to  a  whole 
pint  of  the  deco(5bion  every  day.  But  in  all  the 
cafes  where  I  have  feen  it  prove  beneficia]^  it  was 
made  much  flrongcr,   and  drank  in  larger,  qjuanti- 

ties. 
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tics.  The  fafeft  way,  however,  is  for  the  padent  to 
begin  with  fmalh  doles,  and  increafe  them  both  iti 
ftrength  and  quantity  as  he  finds  his  ftomach  will  bear 
ic«  It  muft  be  ufed  for  a  conflderable  time.  I  have 
kn6wn  fome  take  it  for  many  months,  and  have  been 
told  of  others  who  had  ufcd  it  for  feveral  years,  before 
thiy  were  fenfiblc  of  any  benefit,  but  who  ncverthc- 
lefs  wcri  cured  by  it  at  length. 

The  leprofy,  which  was  fo  common  in  this  coun- 
try long  ago,  fccms  to  have  been  near  a-  kin  to  the 
fcurvy.  Perhaps  its  appearing  fo  fcldom  now, 
may  be  owing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  eating 
more  vegetable  food  than  formerlyj  living  more 
upon  tea  and'  other  diluting  diet,  uBng  lefs  falted 
raeat^  being  more  cleanly,  better  lodged  and 
clothed,  &c. — For  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  we  would 
recommend  the  fame  ccurfc  of  diet  and  medicine  as 
in  the  fcurvy. 

OF  THE  SCROPHULA,  OR  KING'S  EVIL. 

This  difeafe  chiefly  affcfls  the  glands,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  neck.  ■  Children  and  young  perfons  of 
a  fedcntary  life  are  very  fubjeft  to  it.  It  is  one  of 
thoie  difeales  which  may  be  removed  by  proper  regi- 
men, but  fcldom  yields  to  medicine.  The  inhabitants 
of  cold,  damp,  marfhy  countries  are  mod  liable  to 
the  fcrbphula. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe   may   proceed   from 

an  hereditary  taint,  "from  a  fcrophulous  nurfc,  &c. 
Children  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  bom  of 
fickly  parents,  whofc  conftitutions  have  been  greatly 
injured  by  the  pox,  or  other  chronic  difeafcs,  arc 
apt  to  be  affefted  by  the  fcrophula.  It  may  like- 
wife  proceed  from  fuch  difcafes  as  weaken  the 
habit  or  vitiate  the  humours,  as  the  fmall-pox, 
meafles,  &c.  External  injuries,  as  blows,  bruifes, 
znd  the   like>    fometimes  produce  fcrophulous  rd- 
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ccrs ;  but  wc  have  rcafon  to  believe,  when  this 
happens,  that  there  has  been  a  predifpoficion  in  the 
habit  to  this  difeaie.  In  (hort,  whatever  tends  to 
vitiate  the  humours  or  relax  the  foiids,  paves  the 
way  to  the  fcrophula ;  as  the  want  of  proper  ex^ 
ercife^  too  much  heat  or  cold,  confined  air,  im* 
wholefome  food,  bad  water,  the  long  ufe  of  poor» 
weak,  watery  aliments,  the  negled  of  clcanlinel9»* 
ice.  Nothing  tends  more  to  induce  this  difeafe  in 
children  than  allowing  them  to  continue  long 
wet*. 

SYMPTOMS. ►At  firft   fmall  knots  appear 

tinder  the  chin  or  behind  the  ears^  which  gradually 
increafe  in  number  and  fize,  till  they  form  one  large 
hard  tumour.  This  often  continues  for  a  long  time 
without  breaking,  and  when  it  does  break,  it  only 
difcharges  a  tWxn/ames^  or  watery  humour^  Other 
parts  of  the  body  are  likewife  liable  to  its  attack>  as 
the  arm-pits,  groins,  feet,  hands,  eyes,  breads, 
&c.  Nor  arc  the  internal  parts  exempt  from  it.  la 
often  affects  the  lungs,  liver,  or  fpleen ;  and  1  have 
frequently  feen  the  glands  of  the  myfcncery  greatly 
enlarged  by  it, 

Thofc  obftinate  ulcers  which  break  out  upon  the 
feet  and  hands  with  fwelling,  and  little  or  no  redoefa, 
ire  of  the  fcrophulous  kind.  They  feldom  dif- 
charge  good  matter,  and  are  exceedingly  difficult  to 
cure.  The  tvbiiejwellings  of  the  joints  fcem  likc-^ 
wife  to  be  of  this  kind.  They  are  with  difBcuky 
brought  to  a  fuppuration,  and  when  opened  they 
only  difcharge  a  thin  ichor.  There  is  not  a  more 
general  fymptom  of  the  fcrophula  than  a  fwelling  of 
the  upper  lip  and  nofe. 

*  The  fcrophula,  as  well  as  the  rickett,  is  faond  to  prevail  ift 
hrge  maiuft£kttriog  towos,  where  people  live  grofs,  sbd  Iea4 
fedentary  lives. 
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REGIMEN. As  this  difeafc  proceeds,  in  a 

great  meature,  from  relaxation,  the  diet  ought  to  be 
generous  and  nouriihing,  but  at  the  fame  time  light 
and  of  eafy  digeftion ;  as  well  fermented  bread  made 
of  found  grain,  the  flefli  and  broth  of  young  animals> 
with  now  and  then  a  glafs  of  generous  wine,  or  good 
ale.  The  air  ought  to  be  open,  dry,  and  not  too 
told,  and  the  patient  fhould  take  as  much  exercife  as 
lie  can  bear.  This  is  of  the  utmoft  importance. 
Children  who  have  fufficient  exercife  are  fcklom 
troubled  with  the  fcrophula. 

MEDICINE The    vulgar   arc   remarkably 

credulous  with  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  fcrophula  j 
many  of  them  believing  in  the  virtue  of  the  royal 
touchy  that  of  the  feventh  fon,  &c.     The  truth  is, 
wc  know  but  little  cither  of  the  nature  or  cure  of 
this  difeaie,   and   where    reafon   or  medicines  fail> 
fuperftition  always  comes  in   their  place.     Hence 
it  IS,  that  in  difeafes  which  arc  the  moil  difficult  to 
underftand,  we  generally  hear  of  the  greaceft  num« 
ber  of  miraculous  cures  being  performed.     Here, 
however,  the  deception  is  eafily  accounted  for.    The 
fcrophula,  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  often  cures  of 
ttfelf ;   and,  if  the   patienc  happens  to  be  touched 
about  this  time,  the  cure  is  imputed  to  the  touch, 
and  not  to  Nature,  who  is  really  the  phyfician.    In 
the  fame  way  the  infignificant  noftrums  of  quacks  and 
old  women  often  gain  applaufc  when  they  deferve 
fione. 

'  There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  the  cuflom 
of  plying  children  in  the  fcrophula  with  ftrong'  pur* 
gative  medicines.  People  imagine  it  proceeds  from 
humours  which  muft  be  purged  off,  without  con- 
fidering  that  thcfc  purgatives  increafc  the  debility 
and  aggravate  the  difeafe.  It  has  indeed  been 
found,  that  keeping  the  body  gently  open  for  (otat 
timcj  efpecially  with  fca-wacer,  has  a  good  effeft; 

but 
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blit  this  (hould  only  ht  given  in  grofs  habits^  and  in 
fuch  quantity  as  to  procure  one,  or  at  mod  two  ftoola 
every  day. 

Bathing  in  the  falt-Watcr  has  likewifc  a  very  good 
effeft,  efpccially  in  the  warm  feafon.  I  have  often 
known  a  courfe  of  bathing  in  fait- water,  and  drinking 
it  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open, 
cure  a  fcrophula,  after  many  other  medicines  had 
been  tried  in  vain.  When  falc-water  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  patient  may  be  bathed  in  frcfh  water, 
and  his  body  kept  open  by  fmall  quantities  of  fait  and 
water,  or  fotne  other  mild  purgative. 

Next  to  cold  bathing,  and  drinking  the  falt-watef, 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  The 
cold  bath  may  be  ufed  in  fummer,  and  the  bark  irt 
winter.  To  an  adult  |ialf  a  drachm  of  the  bark  in 
powder  may  be  given  in  a  glafs  of  red  wine  four  or 
five  times  a-day.  Children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  take 
it  in  fubftance,  may  ufe  the  decoftion  made  in  the 
following  manner. 

Boil  an  punce  of  Peruvian  bark  and  a  drachm  of 
Winter's  bark,  both  grofsly  powdered,  in  an  Eng- 
li(h  quart  of  water  to  a  pint :  towards  the  end,  half 
an  ounce  of  diced  liquorice- root  and  a  handful  of 
raiHns  may  be  added,  which  will  both  render  the 
decodion  lefs  difagreeable,  and  make  it  take  up 
more  of  the  bark.  The  liquor  muft  be  ftrained, 
and  two,  three,  or  four  table-fpoonfuls,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  patient,  given  three  times 
a-day. 

The  Moffat  and  Harrowgate  waters,  elpecially 
the  latter,  are  likewife  very  proper  medicines  in  the 
fcrophula.  They  ought  not  however  to  be  drank  in 
large  quantities,  but  (hould  be  taken  fo  as  to  keep  the 
body  gccxtly  open,  and  muft  be  ufed  for  a  cpnfiderablc 
timei 

Dd  The 
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The  hemlock  may  fometimes  be  ufed  whh  ad« 
yant^ge  in  the  fcrophula.  Some  hy  it  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  the  fca-water  is  moft  proper  before 
there  are  any  fuppuration  or  fymptoms  of  iates ;  the 
Peruvian  bark,  when  there  are  running  fores,  and 
a  degeee  of  hedtic  fever ;  and  the  hemlock  in  old 
inveterate  cafes,  approaching  to  the  fcirrhous  or  can^ 
ccrous  ftate.  Either  the  cxtrad  or  the  frefti  juice  of 
this  plant  may  be  ufed.  The  dofe  may  be.  fmall  at 
fi^ft,  and  increafed  gradually  as  far  as  the  ftomach  is 
able  to  bear  it. 

External  applications  are  of  little  ufe.  Before  the 
tumor  breaks^  notliing  ought  to  be  applied  to  it, 
unlefs  a  piece  of  flannel,  or  Ibmetbing  to  keep  it 
warm.  After  it  breaks,  the  fore  may  be  dreffed  with 
fome  digcftive  ointment.  What  I  have  always  found 
to  anfwer  beft,  was  the  yellow  bafilicon  mixed  with 
about  a  fixth  or  eighth  part  of  its  weight  of  red 
precipitate  of  mercury.  The  fore  may  be  dreflcd 
with  this  twice  a-day ;  and  if  it  be  very  fungous,  and 
does  not  digcft  well,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  pre- 
cipitate may  be  added. 

'  Medicines  which  mitigate  this  difeafe,  though 
they  do  not  cure  it,  are  npt  to  be  defpifed.  If  the 
patient  can  be  kept  alive  by  any  means  till  he  ar- 
rives at  the  age  of  puberty,  he  has  a  great  chance  to 
get  well ;  but  if  he  does  not  recover  at  this  time,  in 
all  probability  Jie  never  will. 

There  is  no  malady  which  parents  are  fo  apt  to 
communicate  to  their  offspring  as  the  fcrophula,  for 
which  re^foft  people  ought  to  beware  of  marrying  into 
/amiiies  afieded  with  this  difeafe* 

For  the  means  of  preventing  the  fcrophula  we  muft 
refer  the  reader  to  the  obfervations  on  nurfiqg  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book*  ^ 
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Though  this  difcafe  is  commonly  communicated 
by  infeftion,  yet  it  fcldom  prevails  where  due  regard 
is  paid  to  cleanlinefs,  freih  air,  and  wholefome  diet* 
It  generally  appears  in  form  of  fmall  watery  puftulcs, 
firft  about  the  wrifts,  or  between  the  fingers ; 
afterwards  it  affeds  the  arms,  legs,  thighs,  &c. 
Thefe  puftules  are  attended  with  an  intolerable 
itching,  efpecially  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed» 
or  fits  by  the  fire.  Sometimes  indeed  the  fkin  is 
covered  with  large  blotches  or  fcabs,  and  at  other 
times  with  a  white  fcurf,  or  fcaly  eruption.  This 
Uft  is  called  the  dry  itch,  and  is  the  mod  difficult 
to  cure. 

The  itch  is  feldom  a  dangerous  diieafe,  unlefs 
when  it  is  rendered  (b  by  negledt  or  improper  treat- 
ment. If  it  be  fufTcred  to  continue  too  long,  it  may 
vitiate  the  whole  mafs  of  humours ;  and,  if  it  be 
fuddenly  drove  in,  without  proper  evacuations,  it 
may  occafion  fevers,  inflammations  of  the  vifcera^  or 
other  internal  diforders. 

The  bed  medicine  yet  known  for  the  itch  is 
fulphur,  which  ought  to  be  uled  both  externally 
atid  internally.  The  parts  moft  affeded  may  be 
rubbed  with  an  ointment  made  of  the  flower  of 
fulphur,  two  ounces ;  crude  fal  ammoniac  finely 
powdered,  two  drachms;  hog's  lard,  or  butter,  four 
ounces.  If  a  fcruple  or  half  a  drachm  of  the  ef- 
fence  of  lemon  be  added,  it  will  entirely  take  away 
the  difagreeable  fmell.  About  the  bulk  of  a  nut- 
meg of  this  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  extremities  at 
bed-time  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  It  is  feldom  ne- 
ceflary  to  rub  the  whole  body;  but  when  it  is,  it 
ought  not  to  be  done  all  at  once,  but  by  turns,  as 
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it  is  dangerous  to  flop  too  many  pores  at  the  fame 
time. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  ufc  the  ointment,  he 
ought,  if  he  be  of  a  full  habit,-  to  bleed  or  take  a 
purge  or  two.  It  will  likewife  be  proper,  during 
the  ufe  of  it,  to  take  every  night  and  morning  as 
much  of  the  flower  of  brimftone  and  cream  of  car- 
tar,  in  a  little  treacle  or  new  milk,  as  will  keep 
the  body  gently  open.  He  (hould  beware  of  catch- 
ing cold,  ihoiild  wear  more  clothes  than  ufual,  and 
take  every  thing  warm.  The  fame  clothes,  the 
linen  excepted,  ought  to  be  worn  all  the  time  of 
ufing  the  ointment;  and  fuch  clothes  as  have 
been  worn  while  the  patient  was  under  the  dif- 
eafe,  are  not  to  be  ufed  again,  unlefs  they  have  been 
fumigated  with  brimftone,  and  thoroughly  cleanfed, 
otherwife  they  will  communicate  the  infedtion 
anew  *. 

I  never  knew  brimflone,  when  ufed  as  direfted 
above,  fail  to  cure  the  itch ;  and  I  have  reafon  to 
believe,  that  if  duly  perfifted  in,  it  never  will  fail ; 
but  if  it  be  only  ufed  once  or  twice,  and  cleanlinefk 
neglefled,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  diforder  re- 
turns. The  quanti^fof  ointment  mentioned  above 
will  generally  be  fafficicnt  for  the  cure  of  one  per- 
fbn  i  but,  if  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  fhould  ap- 
pear again,  the  medicine  muft  be  repeated.  It  is 
both  more  fafe  and  efHcacious  when  perfifted  in  for 
a  confitierable  time,  than  when  a  large  quantity  is 
applied  at  once.     As  moft  people  diQike  the  fmell 

*  Sir  John  Prrngle  obferves,  that  though  this  diftzCc  mty 
feem  trifling,  there  is  no  one  in  the  army  that  b  more  trouble- 
(bme  to  core,  as  the  infedion  ofcen  lurks  in  clothes.  Sec.  and 
breaks  out  a  fecond,  or  even  a  third  time.  The  fame  inconveoi^ 
cncy  occurs  in  private  families,  unlefs  particular  regard  is  paid  to 
the  changing  or  cleaning  of  their  clothes,  whkh  laft  is  by  no 
means  an  eMy  operation. 

of 
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of  fulphur,  they  may  ufe  in  its  place  tfie  powder  of 
white  hclcbore  root  made  up  into  an  ointment,  in 
the  fame  manner,  which  will  feldom  fail  to  cure  the 

itch. 

People  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  left  they 
take  other  eruptions  for  the  itch  j  as  the  ftoppage  of 
thefc  may  be  attended  with  fatal  confequcnces. 
Many  of  the  eruptive  difordcrs  to  which  children 
are  liable,  have  a  near  relemblance  to  this  difeafe  -, 
and  I  have  often  known  infants  killed  by  being  rub- 
bed with  greafy  ointments  that  make  thcfe  eruptions 
ftrike  fuddenly  in,  which  nature  had  thrown  out 
to  preferve  the  patient's  life,  or  prevent  fomc  other 
malady. 

Much  mifchicf  is  like  wife  done  by  the  ufe  of 
mercury  in  this  difeafe.  Some  perfons  are  fo  fool- 
hardy as  to  wafh  the  parts  affcftcd  with  a  ftrong  fo- 
lution  of  the  corrofivc  fublimate.  Others  ufe  the 
mercurial  ointment,  without  taking  the  If^aft  care 
cither  to  avoid  cold,  keep  the  body  open,  or  ob- 
fcrve  a  proper  regimen.  The  confcqucnccs  of  fuch 
condudl  may  be  eafily  gucfTed.  I  have  known 
even  the  mercurial  girdles  produce  bad  cfFe6b,  and 
would  advife  every  pcrfon,  as  he  values  his  health, 
to  beware  how  he  ufcs  them.  Mercury  ought  nevdr 
jto  be  ul'ed  as  a  mcdi^rine  without  the  greateft  care. 
Ignorant  people  look  upon  thefe  girdles  as  a  kind  of 
charm,  without  confidering  that  the  mercury  enters 
the  body. 

It  is  not  to  be  told  what  mifchief  is  done  by  ufing 
mercurial  ointment  for  curing  the  itch  and  killing 
vermin  ;  yet  it  is  unncccffary  for  cither :  the  former 
may  be  always  more  certainly  cured  by  fulphur,  and 
the  latter  will  never  be  found  where  due  regard  is  paid 
to  cleanlinefs. 

Thofe  who  would  avoid  this  detcftablc  difeafe 
ought     to    beware     of    infcfted    perfpns,     to    uf^ 
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iriiolefbme    food,  and   to  ftudy  univerikl  ckanfi-> 
nefs*. 


CHAP.    XL. 
OF  THE  ASTHMA. 

^pHE  afthma  is  a  difeafe  of  the  lungs,    which 
y  ^    feldom  admits  of  a  cure.     Pcrfons  in  the  de- 

cline of  life  are  mod  liable  to  it.  It  is  diftinguifhed 
into  the  moid  and  dry,  or  hiimoural  and  nervous. 
The  former  is  attended  with  expedoration  or  fpitting  j 
but  in  the  latter  the  patient  feldom  fpits,  unlefs  fome- 
times  a  little  tough  phlegm  by  the  mere  force  of 
coughing. 

CAUSES. The  afthma  is  fometimes  heredi- 
tary. It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a  bad  forma- 
tion of  the  breaft ;  the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals 
taken  into  the  lungs;  violent  excrcifc,  efpecially 
running;  the  obftruftion  of  cuftomary  evacuations, 
as  the  menfes,  hemorrhoids,  &c.  the  fudden  ri- 
troceffion  of  the  gout,  or  ftriking  in  of  eruptions, 
as  the  fmallpox,  meafles,  &c.  violent  pafllons  of 
the  mind,  as  fudden  fear  or  furprife.  In  a  word, 
the  difeafe  may  proceed  from  any  caufe  that  either 
impedes  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 

I  .    ^  The  itch  is  now  by  cleanlineTs  banifhed  from  every  genteel 

fiimily  in  Britain.  It  fHll  however  prevuls  among  the  poorer 
fiirti  of  peafanu  in  Scotland*  and  among  the  manu favorers  in 
J^gland.  Theie  are  not  only  fufficient  lo  keep  the  feedj  of  the 
difeafe  alive>  but  to  fpread  the  infedlion  among  others.  It  were 
to  be  wilhed  that  fotne  efFedloal  method  could  be  devifed  for  ex- 
tirpating it  altogether.  Several  country  clergymen  have  told 
me,  that  by  geiting  fuch  as  were  infeded  cured,  and  ftrocigly  re- 
coounendiog  an  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  they  have  baniihed  the 
itch  entirely  oi)t  of  their  parifhes.  Why  might  not  others  do  the 
iaipe? 

lungs. 
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Kings,  or  prcTcnts  their  being  duly  expanded  by 
the  air. 

SYMPTOMS. An  afthma   is    known   by  a 

quick  laborious  breathing,  which  is  generally  per- 
formed with  a  kind  of  wheezing  noife.  Sometimes 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  fo  great,  that  the  pa- 
tient is  obliged  to  keep  in  an  cre£t  pofture,  other- 
wife  he  is  in  danger  of  being  fuffocated.  A  fit  or 
paroxyfm  of  the  afthma  generally  happens  after  a 

Eerfon  has  been  expofed  to  cold  eafterly  wihds^  or 
as  been  abroad  in  thick  foggy  weather,  or  ha^  got 
wet,  or  continued  long  in  a  damp  place  under 
jground,  or  has  taken  fome  food  which  the  ftomach 
could  not  digclV,  as  paftries,  toafted  cheefe^  or 
the  like. 

The  paroxyfm  is  commonly  ufhered  in  with  lift- 
leflhefs,  want  of  flieep,  hoarfnefs,  a  cough,  belch- 
ing of  wind,  a  fenfc  of  heavinefs  about  the  brcaft, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing.  To  thefe  fucceed  heat, 
fever,  pain  of  the  head,  ficknefs  and  naufea,  great 
opprcflion  of  the  breaft,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
a  weak  and  fometimes  intermitting  pulfe,  an  involun- 
tary flow  of  tears,  bilious  vomitings,  &c.  All 
the  fymptoms  grow  worfe  towards  night  j  the  pa- 
tient is  eafier  when  up  than  in  bed,  and  is  very  defirous 
of  cool  air. 

REGIMEN. The  food  ought  to  be  light  and 

of  cafy  digcftion.  Boiled  meats  are  to  be  preferred 
to  roaftcd,*  and  the  flcfli  of  young  animals  to  that  of 
old.  All  windy  food,  and  whatever  is  apt  to  fwell 
in  the  ftomach,  is  to  be  avoided^  Light  puddings, 
white  broths,  and  ripe  fruits  baked,  boiled,  or 
roafted,  arc  proper.  Strong  liquors  of  all  kinds, 
efj^cially  malt- liquor,  are  hurtful.  The  patient 
fliould  eat  a  very  light  fuppcr,  or  rather  none  at 
all,  and  (hould  never  fuffcr  himfclf  to  be  long 
coftivc.  His  clothing  (hould  be  warm,  efpecially 
in  the  -winter  fcafon.     As  all  diforders  of  the  breaft 
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are  much  relieved  by  keeping  the  feet  warm,  and  pro« 
moting  the  pcrfpiration,  a  flannel  fhirt  or  waiftcoaty 
and  thick  fhoes,  will  be  of  fingular  fervice. 

But  .nothing  is  of  fo  great  importance  in  the 
afthma  as  pure  and  moderately  warm  air.  Afthmatic 
people  can  fcldom  bear  either  the  clo^  heavy  air  of  a 
large  town,  or  the  fharp  keen  atmofphere  of  a  bleak 
hilly  country :  a  medium  therefore  between  thefe  is 
CO  be  chofen.  The  air  near  a  large  town  is  often 
better  than  at  a  difbince,  provided  the  patient  be 
removed  fo  far  as  not  to  be  affefted  by  the  fmoke. 
Some  afthmatic  patients  indeed  breath  eafier  in  town 
than  in  the  country;  but  this  h  feldom  the  cafe, 
especially  in  towns  where  much  coal  is  burnt.  Afth- 
inatic  perfons  who  are  obliged  to  be  in  town  all  day, 
ought  at  leaft  to  fleep  out  of  it.  Even  this  will  often 
prove  of  great  fervice.  Thofe  who  can  afford  it 
ought  to  travel  into  a  warmer  climate.  Many  afth- 
matic  perfons  who  cannot  live  in  Britain,  enjoy  very 
good  health  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Portugal,  Spain, 
or  Italy. 

Exercifc  is  likewifc  of  very  great  importance  in 
the  aflhma,  as  it  promotes  the  digefVion,  and  pre- 
paration of  the  blood.  The  blood  of  althmatic 
.perfons  is  fcldom  duly  prepared,  owing  to  the  pro- 
per adion  of  the  lungs  being  impeded.  For  this 
reafon  fuch  people  ought  daily  to  take  as  much  exer- 
cife,  either  on  foot,  horfcback,  or  in  a  carriage,  as 
they  can  bear. 

MEDIC INE.-T — ! — Almoft  all  that  can  be  done 
by  medicine  in  this  difcafe,  is  to  relieve  the  patient 
when  icizcd  with  a  violent  fit.  This  indeed  re- 
quires the  grcateft  expedition,  as  the  difealc  often 
proves  fuddcnly  fatal.  In  a  paroxyfm  or  fit,  the 
body  is  generally  bound ;  a  purging  clyftcr,  with 
a  folution  of  alafcetida,  ought  therefore  to  be  ad- 
ininiftcrcd,  and  if  there  be  occafion,  it  may  be  re- 
peated two  or  three  times.  The  patient's  feet  and 
^  legs 
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legs  ought  to  be  immeried  in  warm  water,  and  af- 
terwards rubbed  with  a  warm  hand,  or  dry  clodu 
Bleeding,  unlefs  extreme  weaknefs  or  old  age  fhould 
forbid  it,  is  highly  proper.  If  there  be  a  violent 
(pafm  about  the  bread  or  ftomach,  warm  fomenta- 
tions, or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water, 
may  be  applied  to  the  part  afFcftcd,  and  warm  cata- 
plafms  to  the  folcs  of  the  feet.  The  patient  muft 
drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors,  and  may  take  a  tea- 
ipoonful  of  the  tindlure  of  caftor  and  of  fafFron 
mixed  together  in  a  cup  of  valerian-tea,  twice  or 
thrice  a-day.  Sometimes  a  vomit  has  a  very  good 
effcft,  and  fnatches  the  patient,  as  it  were,  from  the 
jaws  of  death.  This  however  will  be  more  fafe  after 
other  evacuations  have  been  prcmifcd.  A  very  (Irong 
infufion  of  roaded  coffee  is  faid  to  give  eafe  in  ai| 
afthmatic  paroxyfm. 

In  the  moid  afthma,  fuch  things  as  promote  cx- 
peftoration  or  fpitring  ought  to  be  ufcd ;  as  the  fy- 
rup  of  fquills,  gum- ammoniac,  and  fuch  like.  A 
common  fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  or  oxymel  of  fquills, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cinnamon -water, 
may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  through  the  day, 
and  four  or  five  pills  made  of  equal  parts  of  afafoetida 
and  gum-ammoniac  at  bed-time  *• 

For  the  convulfive  or  nervous  afthma,  anufpaf- 
modics  and  bracers  arc  the  moft  proper  medicines. 
The  patient  may  take  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  parego- 
ric elixir  twice  a-day.  The  Peruvian  bark  is  fome- 
times  found  to  be  of  ufe  in  this  cafe.  Ic  may  be 
taken   in  fubftance,    or   infufcd  in  wine.     In  Ihort, 

*  After  copioas  evacuations,  large  dofes  of  aether  have  been 
found  very  efiicaciuus  in  removing  a  fie  of  the  ailhma.  I  have 
likewife  known  the  following  mixture  produce  very  happy  efieds: 
To  four  or  five  otinces  of  the  folution  or  milk  of  gum-ammoniac 
add  two  ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon-water^  the  fame  quantity  of 
balfamic  fyrop,  and  half  an  ounce  of  paregoric  elixir.  Of  thia 
two  table- fpoonfuls  may  be  taken  every  x^tee  hours.  «, 
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every  thing  that  braces  the  nerves,  or  cakes  off  (pafofii 
may  be  of  ufe  in  a  nervous  afthma.  It  is  often  relieved 
by  the  ufe  of  alTes  milk ;  I  have  likewife  known  cowi 
milk  drank  warm  in  the  morning  have  a  very  good 
tStd  in  this  cafe. 

In  every  fpecies  of  afthma,  fetons  and  ifTues  have 
a  good  effe6l ;  they  may  either  be  fet  in  the  back  or 
fide,  and  (hould  never  be  allowed  to  dry  up.  We 
ihall  here,  once  for  all,  obfcrve,  that  not  only  in 
the  afthma,  but  in  moll  chronic  difeafes,  ifTues  are 
extremely  proper.  They  are  both  a  fafe  and  effi- 
cacious remedy  ;  and  though  they  do  not  always 
cure  the  difeafe,  yet  they  will  often  prolong  the  pa- 
int's life. 


CHAP.    XU. 
OF    THE    APOPLEXY. 

•T^HE  apoplexy  is  a  fudden  lofs  of  fcnfe  and  mo- 
'''  tion,  during  which  the  patient  is  to  all  appearance 
dead ;  the  heart  and  lungs  however  (till  continue  to 
move.  Though  this  difcafc  proves  often  fatal,  yet 
It  may  fometimes  be  removed  by  proper  care.  It 
chiefly  attacks  fcdentary  perfons  of  a  grofs  habit, 
who  ufe  a  rich  and  plentiful  diet,  and  indulge  in 
ilrong  liquors.  People  in  the  decline  of  life  are 
mod  fubjcft  to  the  apoplexy.  It  prevails  moft  in 
winter,  efpecially  in  rainy  reafons,  and  very  low  ftsrtes 
cf  the  barometer. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  an  apo- 
plexy is  a  compreflion  of  the  brain,  occaQoned  by 
an  exccfs  of  blood,  or  a  colledion  of  watery  hu- 
mours.    The  former  is  called  a  /anguine^  and  the 
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latcrr  a  Jerms  apoplexjr*  It  may  be  occaGoned  bf 
any  thing  that  increafes  the  circulation  towards  the 
brainy  or  prevents  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the 
head ;  as  intcnfc  ftudy  ;  violent  paffions  *  ;  viewing 
objcfts  for  a  long  time  obliquely;  wearing  any 
thing  too  tight  about  the  neck ;  a  rich  and  luxuri* 
ous  diet ;  fuppreflion  of  urine  ;  fufFcring  the  body 
to  cool  fuddenly  after  having  been  greatly  heated ; 
continuing  long  in  a  warm  or  cold  bath  \  the  ex* 
ccffivc  ufe  of  fpiceries,  or  high  feafoncd  food ;  ex- 
cels of  venery  \  the  fudden  ftriking  in  of  any  erup- 
tion ;  fuffering  iflucs,  fctons,  &c.  fuddenly  to  dry 
up,  or  the  ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation ; 
a  mercurial  falivation  pufhed  too  far,  or  fliddenly 
checked  by  cold ;  wounds  or  bruifes  on  the  head ; 
long  expofure  to  exceffive  cold  \  poifonous  exhala^ 
tions,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS,    and  method    of   cure. The 

ufual  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  giddinefs,  pain 
and  fwimming  of  the  head  ;  lofs  of  memory  i  drow- 
linefsi  noife  in  the  ears;  the  night- mare;  a  fpon* 
taneous  flux  of  tears,  and  laborious  refpiration. 
When  perfons  of  an  apopledic  make  obferve  thefe 
lymptoms,  they  have  rcafon  to  fear  the  approach  of 
a  fit,  and  ihould  endeavour  to  prevent  it  by  bkeding» 
a  flender  diet,  and  opening  medicines. 
.  In  the  fanguine  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  does  not 
die  fuddenly,  the  countenance  appears  florid,  the 
face  is  fwelled  or  puScd  up,  and  the  blood  veiTels* 
efpecially  about  the  neck  and  temples,  are  turgid  1 
the  pulfe  beats  (Irong ;  the  eyes  are  prominent  and 

*  I  knew  a  woman  who  in  a  violent  fit  of  anger  was  fei^ed 
with  a  fanguine  apoplexy.  She  at  firft  complainevJ  of  extreme' 
pain,  at  if  daggers  had  ban  tbntft  through  her  headt  as  (he  expreifed 
ic.  Afterwards  fhe  became  comacofe,  her  pulfe  funk  say  low, 
and  was  exceeding  (low.  By  bleeding,  blide ring,  and  other  evacu* 
ations,  (he  was  kept  alive  for  about  a  fortnight.  When  her  head 
was  opened,  a  large  quantity  of  extravafated  blood  was  found  in 
the  te/t  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

fixed. 
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fixed»  and  the  breaching  is  difficuh,  and  performed 
with  a  fnorting  noife.  The  excrements  and  urine  arp 
often  voided  fpontaneoudy,  and  the  patient  is  fbme«- 
times  feized  with  vomiting. 

In  this  fpecics  or  apoplexy  every  method  muft  be 
laken  to  lelfen  the  force  of  the  circulation  towards 
the  head.  The  patieot  (hould  be  kept  perfciUy 
eafy  and  cool.  His  head  (hould  be  raifed  pretty 
highj  and  his  feet  fuffered  to  hang  down.  His 
clothes  ought  to  be  loofencd,  efpccially  about  'the 
iieck>  and  frefti  air  admitted  into  his  chamber. 
His  garters  (hould  be  tied  pretty  tight,  by  which 
means  the  motion  of  the  blood  from  the  lower  ex- 
tremities will  be  retarded.  As  foon  as  the  padent 
is  placed  in  a  proper  pofture,  he  (hould  be  bled 
freely  in  the  neck  or  arm,  and,  if  there  be  occa(ion, 
tjie  operation  may  be  repeated  in  two  or  three  hours. 
A  laxative  clyftcr,  with  plenty  of  fweet  oil,  or  frefh 
butter,  and  a  fpoonful  or  two  of  common  fait  in 
it,  may  be  adminiftered  every  two  hours ;  and  blif- 
tering-plafters  applied  between  the  ihoulders,  and  to 
the  calves  of  the  legs. 

As  foon  as  the  fymptoms  are  a  little  abated,  and 
the  patient  is  able  to  fwallow,  he  ought  to  drink 
freely  of  fome  diluting  opening  liquor,  as  a  decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds  and  liquorice,  creamrtartar-whey, 
or  common  whey  with  cream  of  tartar  diflfolved  in 
it.  Or  he  may  take  any  cooling  purge,  as  Glau- 
ber's fait,  manna  dKTolved  in  an  infufion  of  fenna,  or 
the  like.  All  fpirits  and  other  (Irong  liquors  are  to 
be  avoided.  Even  volatile  falts  held- to  the  no(c  do 
mifchief.  Vomits,  for  the  fame  reafon,  ought  not  to 
be  given,  or  any  thing  that  may  increafc  the  modon 
of  the  blood  towards  the  head. 
,  In  the  ferous  apoplexy,  the  fymptoms  arc  nearly 
the  fame,  only  the  pulfe  is  not  fo  ftrong,  the  coun- 
tenance is  lefs  florid,  and  the  breathing  lefs  difficult, 
plccding  is  not  fo  neccfTary  here  as  in  the  formcf 

cafe. 
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It  may  however  generally  be  performed  once 
[afcty  and  advantage,  but  (hould  not  be  rc- 
1.  The  patient  (hould  be  placed  in  the  fame 
e  as  direfted  above,  and  (hould  have  bliftcr- 
lafters  applied,  and  receive  opening  clyfters  in 
imc  manner.  Purges  are  here  likewifc  Wcef- 
and  the  patient  may  drink  (trong  balm- tea. 
be  inclined  to  fweat,  it  ought  to  be  promoted 
inking  fmall  wine- whey,  or  an  infufion  of  car- 
benedidlus.  A  plentiful  fweat  kept  up  for  a 
icrable  time  has  often  carried  o(F  a  ferous  apo- 
» 

ficn  apopleftic  fymptoms  proceed  from  opium, 
icr  narcotic  fubftaoces  taken  into  the  (lomach^ 
s  are  ntccffary.  The  patient  is  generally  re- 
I  as  (bon  as  he  has  difcharged  the  poi(bn  in  this 

rfons  of  an  apopleftic  make,  or  thofc  who 
been  attacked  by  it,  ought  to  ufe  a  very  fparc 
Dndcr  diet,  avoiding  all  ftrong  liquors,  fpicerics, 
Igh-feafoncd  food.      They  ought  likewifc  to 

againft  all  violent  palTions,  and  to  avoid  the 
ncs  of  heat  and  cold.  The  head  (hould  be 
i,  and  daily  wa(hed  with  cold  water.  The  feet 
TO  be  kept  warm,  and  never  fufFercd  to  continue 
wet.  The  body  muft  be  kept  open  either  by 
IT  medicine,  and  a  little  blood  may  be  let  every 

and  fall.  Exercifc  (hould  by  no  means  be 
ijlcd  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  taken  in  moderation. 
ng  has  a  more  happy  efFeft  in  preventing  an 
^xy  than  perpetual  iflues  or  fctons;  great  care 
^<r  muft  be  taken  not  to  fufFer  them  to  dry  up, 
at  opening  others  in  their  ftead.  Apopledic 
IS  ought  never  to  go  to  reft  with  a  full  ftomach, 
lie  with  their  heads  low,  or  wear  any  thing  too 
i^bout  their  necks. 
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CHAP.    XLII. 

OF  COSTIVENESS,    AND  OTHER 
AFFECTIONS  OF   THE   STOMACH 

AND  BOWELS. 


W 


E  do  not  here  mean  to  treat  of  thofe  aftriftions 
of  the  bowels  which  arc  the  fymptoms  of  dif- 
cafes,  as  of  the  colic,  the  iliac  pafTion,  &c.  but  only 
to  take  notice  of  that  infrequency  of  ftools  which 
fometimes  happens,  and  which  in  fome  particular 
conftitutions  may  occafion  difeafes. 

-Coftivenefs  may  proceed  from  drinking  rough 
red  wines,  or  other  aftringent  liquors;  too  much 
cxercife,  efpccially  on  horfcback.  It  may  likewife 
proceed  from  a  long  ufe  of  cold  infipid  food,  which 
docs  not  fufficiently  ftimulate  the  inteftines.  Some- 
times it  is  owing  to  the  bile  not  defcendmg  to  the 
inteftines,  as  in  the  jaundice ;  and  at  other  times  it 
proceeds  from  difeafes  of  the  inteftines  themfelves, 
as  a  palfy,  fpafms,  torpor,  tumours,  a  cold  dry  ftate 
of  the  inteftines,  &c. 

Exceflive  coftivenefs  is  apt  to  occafion  pains  of 
the  head,  vomiting,  colics,  and  other  complaints 
of  the  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  hypo- 
chondriac and  hyfteric  perfons,  as  it  generates  wind 
and  other  grievous  fymptoms.  Some  people  how- 
ever can  bear  coftivenefs  to  a  great  degree.  I  know 
perfons  who  enjoy  pretty  good  health,  yet  do  not  go 
to  ftool  above  once  a- week,  and  others  not  above 
once  a-fortnight.  Indeed  I  have  heard  of  fomc  who 
do  not  go  above  onc^a  month. 

Perfons  who  arc  generally  coftive  fhould  live  upon 
a  moiftening  and  laxative  diet,  as  roafted  or  bcaled 
apples,   pears,    ftcwed  prunes,   raifins,   gruels  with 

currants^ 
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Currants,     butter,     honey,    fugar,    and    fuch    like. 
Broths  widi  fpinagc,  leeks,  and  other  foft  pot- herbs, 
arc  likewifc  proper.     Rye  bread,  or  that  which  is 
made  of  a  mixture  of   wheat    and  rye   together, 
ought  to  be  eaten.     No  perfon  troubled  with  coftive- 
nefs,    fliould  eat  white  bread  alone,    efoeciaUy  that 
which  is  made  of  fine  flour.     The  belt  bread  for 
keeping  the  body  foluble  is  what  in  fome  parts  of 
England  they  call  mejlin.     It  is  made  of  a  mixture  of 
wheat  and  rye,  and  is  very  agreeable  to  thofc  who  arc 
accuftomed  to  it. 

Coftivenefs  is  increafcd  by  keeping  tlic  body 
too  warm,  and  by  every  thing  that  promotes  the 
pcrfpiration  ;  as  wearing  flannel,  lying  too  lone; 
in  bed,  &c.  Intenfe  thought  and  a  fedentary  life 
are  likewife  hurtful.  All  the  fecretions  and  excre- 
tions are  promoted  by  moderate  excrcife  without 
doors,  and  by  a  gay,  cheerful,  fprightly  temper  of 
mind. 

The  drink  Ihould  be  of  an  opening  quality.  All 
ardent  fpirits,  auftere  and  aftringent  wines,  as  port^ 
claret,  &:c.  ought  to  be  avoided.  Malt-liquor  that  is 
ftnc,  and  of  a  moderate  ftrcngth,  is  very  proper. 
Butter- milk,  whey,  and  other  watery  liquors,  arc 
likewife  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns,  as  the 
patient'?  inclination  direfts. 

Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  coftivenefs,  ought^ 
if  poffible,  to  remedy  it  by  diet,  as. the  conftant 
ufe  of  medicines  for  that  purpofe  is  attended  with 
many  inconveniencies,  and  often  with  bad  confe- 
quences*.     I  never  knew  any  one  get  into  a  habit 

of 

*  The  learned  Dr.  Arbmhoot  adviiet  thofe  who  are  troubled 
with  coftivenefs  to  nfe  animal  oils^  as  fre(h  butter*  creamy  mar* 
row,  fat  broths*  efpecially  thofe  made  of  the  internal  parts  of 
animals*  as  the  liver,  heart,  midriff*  5rc.  He  likewife  recom-^ 
mends  the  exprciTed  oils  of  mild  vegetables*  as  olives^  almonds, 
padaches*  and  the  fruits  themfelves;  all  oily  aad  mild  fruits*  at 

figs; 
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of  taking  medicine  or  keeping  the  body  open,  whd 
tould  leave  it  oft.  In  time  the  cuftom  becomef 
neceffary,  and  generally  ends  in  a  total  relaxation  of 
the  tx)wels,  indigeftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  wafting  of 
the  ftrengch,  and  death. 

When  the  body  cannot  be  kept  open  without  medi- 
cine, we  would  recommend  gentle  dofcs  of  rhubarb 
to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a- week.  This  is  not  near 
fo  injurious  to  the  ftomach  as  aloes,  jalap,  or  the 
other  draftic  purgatives  fo  much  in  ufe.  Infufions  of 
lenna  and  manna  may  likewife  be  taken,  or  half 
an  ounce  of  foluble  tartar  diflblvcd  in  water-gruel. 
About  the  fize  of  a  nutmeg  of  .lenitive  electuary 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day  generally  anfwcrs  the  pur- 
pofe  very  well. 
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This  may  proceed  from  a  foul  ftomach;  indi- 
geftion  J  the  want  of  free  air  and  exercife  j  gricfi 
fcarj  anxiety;  or  any  of  the  deprefTing  paflionsi 
cxceflive  heat ;  the  ufe  of  ftreng  broths,  fat  meats,  or 
any  thing  that  palls  the  appetite,  or  is  hard  of  digef* 
tion ;  the  immoderate  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  tea, 
tobacco,  opium,  &c. 

figs ;  deco£lions  of  mealy  vegetables ;  thcfc  lubricate  the  intcf* 
tinei;  fome  faponaceous  fabftances  which  ftimulate  gently,  as 
honey,  liydromel*  or  boiled  honey  and  water,  unrefined  fu- 
gar,  &c. 

The  Doctor  obferves,  that  fuch  lenitive  fabfttnces  are  pr^r 
for  perfons  of  dry  atrabilarian  conHitutions,  who  are  fubjeiSf  Co 
afbidion  of  the  belly,  and  the  piles«  and  will  operate  when 
Aronger  medicinal  fubilances  are  fometimes  inefFe£iual ;  bat  that 
fnch  lenitive  diet  hurts  thofe  whofe  bowels  are  weak  and  lax.  He 
likewife  obfervesj  that  all  watery  fubdances  are  lenitive,  and  that 
even  common  water^  whey,  four  milk,  and  butter-milk»  have 
that  effect :— That  new  milk»  efpecially  afTes  milk,  ftimulates  ftill 
more  when  it  fours  on  the  ilomach ;  and  that  whey  turned  four 
will  purge  firongly. 

The 
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The  patient  ought,  if  poffible,  to  make  choice  of 
an  open  dry  air ;  to  take  exercife  daily  on  horft- 
back  or  in  a  carriage  j  to  rife  betimes ;  and  to  avoid 
all  intenle  thought.  He  fhould  ufc  a  diet  of  eafy 
digeftion  ;  and  (hould  avoid  cxceflive  heat  and  great 
fgtigue. 

.'  If  want  of  appetite  proceeds  from  errors  in  diet, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  patient's  regimen,  it  ought 
to  be  changed.  If  naufea  and  reachings  ihew  that 
the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  crudities,  a  vomit  will 
be  of  fervice.  After  this  a  gentle  pgrge  or  two  of 
rhubarb,  •  or  any  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  may 
be  taken.  The  patient  ought  next  to  ufe  fome  of 
the  (Vomachic  bitters  infufed  in  wine.  Though  gentle 
Evacuations  be  neceflary,  yet  ftrong  purges  and  vomits 
arc  to  be  avoided,  as  they  weaken  the  ftomach,  and 
hurt  digeftion. 

Elixir  of  vitriol  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  moft 
ctfcs  of  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or 
want  of  appetite.  From  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  it 
imay  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day  in  a  glafs  of  wine 
or  water.  It  may  likewife  be  mixed  with  the  tinc- 
ture of  the  bark,  one  drachm  of  the  former  to  an 
ounce  of  the  latter,  and  two  tea-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken 
hi  wine  and  water,  as  above. 

The  chalybeate  waters,  if  drank  in  moderation, 
are  generally  of  confiderable  fervice  in  this  cafe. 
The  fait- water  has  likewife  good  efFedts ;  but  it  muft 
not  be  ufed  too  freely.  The  waters  of  Harrowgate, 
Scarborough,  Moffat,  and  moft  other  fpas  in  Britain, 
may  be  ufed  with  advantage.  We  would  advife  all 
who  are  afflidled  with  indigeftion  and  want  of  appetite9 
:o  repair  to  thefe  places  of  public  rendezvous.  The 
fc^ery  change  of  air,  and  the  cheerful  company,  will 
ot  of  fervice,  not  to  mention  the  exercife,  dfffipation, 
imufements,  &c. 


Ec 
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OF   THE   HEART-BURN. 

What  is  commonly  called  the  heart -burn  ^v^M 
a  difcafc  of  that  organ,  but  an  uncafy  fenfatioa  of 
heat,  or  acrimony,  abiout  the  pit  of  the  ftoouch, 
which  is  fomctimcs  attended  with  anxiety,  naufea,  and 
vomiting. 

It  may  proceed  from  debility  of  the  ftomach,  m- 
digedion,  bile,  the  abounding  of  an  acid  in  the  fto- 
iTiach,  &c.  Pcrfons  who  are  liable  to  this  con>- 
plaint  ought  to  avoid  ftale  liquors,  acids,  windy  or 
greafy  aliments,  and  (hould  never  ufe  violent  cxerofc 
foon  after  a  plentiful  meal.  I  know  many  pcrfons 
who  never  fail  to  have  tlic  heart-burn  if  they  ride 
foon  after  dinner,  provided  they  have  drank  ale,  winCi 
or  any  fermented  liquor:  but  arc  never  troubled  with 
it  when  they  have  drank  rum  or  brandy  and  water 
without  any  fugar  or  acid, 

\VI:en  the  heart-burn  proceeds  from  debility  of 
die  ftomach,  or  indigeftion,  the  patient  ought  to 
take  a  dofc  or  two  of  rhubarb ;  afterwards  he  n»7 
ufe  infufions  of  the  Peruvian  barki  or  any  other  of 
the  llomachic  bitters,  in  wine  or  brandy.  Exerdfe 
in  the  open  air  will  likewife  be  of  ufe,  and  every 
thing  that  promotes  digeftion,  • 

When  bilious  humours  occafion  the  heart-burn,  * 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  fwect  fpirit  of  nitre  in  a  gWs  of 
water,  or  a  cup  of  tea,  will  generally  give  cafe.    If 
it  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  greafy  alimcnts>  a  dram  of 
brandy  or  rum  may  be  taken. 

If  acidity  or  fourncfs  of  the  llomach  occafioitt 
the  heart-burn,  abforbcnts  are  the  proper  medi- 
cines. In  this  caie  an  ounce  of  pow*dered  chalkj 
half  an  ounce  of  tine  fugar,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  gum-arabic,  may  be  mixed  in  an  Knglill 
quart  of  water,    and   a  cca-ciipful   of    ic    taken  a 

oftc 
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often  as  is  neccflary.  Such  as  do  not  chufe  chalk 
may  take  a  tea-fpoonful  of  prepared  oyftcr- (hells, 
or  of  the  powder  called  crabs- eyes,  in  a  glafs  of 
cinnamon  or  peppermint- water.  But  the  fafcft  and 
beft  abforbent  is  magnefia  alba.  This  not  only  adls 
as  an  abforbent,  but  likewifc  as  a  purgative  ;  where- 
as chalk,  and  other  abforbents  of  that  kind,  are 
apt  to  lie  in  the  inteftines,  and  occafion  obftruc- 
tions.  This  powder  is  not  difagrceable,  and  may  be 
taken  in  a  cup  of  tea,  or  a  glafs  of  mint-water.  A 
large  tea-fpoonful  is  the  ufual  dofe ;  but  it  may  be 
taken  in  a  much  greater  quantity  when  there  is  occa- 
fion. Thefc  things  arc  now  generally  made  up  into 
lozenges  for  the  conveniency  of  being  carried  m  the 
pocket,  and  taken  at  pleafure. 

if  wind  be  the  caufe  of  this  complaint,  the  mod 
proper  medicines  are  thofc  called  carminatives  5  as 
anifeeds,  juniper-berries,  ginger,  canella  alba,  car- 
dlmom  feeds,  &c.  Thefe  may  either  be  chewtd,  or 
inftifcd  in  wine,  brandy,  or  other  fpirits.  One  of 
the  fafell  medicines  of  this  kind  is  the  tinfttlrc  made 
by  infufing  an  ounce  of  rhubarb,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  the  IcfTer  cardamom  feeds,  in  an  £ngli(h 
pint  of  brandy.  After  this  has  digefted  for  two  or 
three  days,  it  ought  to  be  drained,  and  four  ounces 
of  white  fugar-candy  added  to  it.  It  nwift  ftand  to 
digcft  a  fecond  time  till  the  fugar  be  diffolved.  A 
tablc-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  occafionally  for 
a  dofe. 

I  have  frequently  known  the  heart- burn  cured, 
particularly  in  pregnant  women,  by  chewing  green 
tea.  Two  table- fpoonfuls  of  what  is  called  the  milk 
of  gum- ammoniac,  taken  once  or  twice  a-day,  will 
fometimes  cure  the  heart-burn. 


£  e  a 
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CHAP.    XLIII. 


OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 


F  all  difeafes  incident  to  mankind,  thofc  of  the 
nervous  kind  are  the  moft  complicated  and  dif- 
ficujt  to  cure.  A  volume  would  not  be  fufEcient  to 
point  out  their  various  appearances.  They  imitate 
almoft  every  difcafc  i  and  are  fcldom  alike  in  two 
difFcrent  pcrfons,  or  even  the  fame  pcrfon  at 
different  times.  Proteus-like,  they  are  continually 
changing  fliapc  -,  and  upon  every  frefli  attack,  the 
patient  thinks  he  feels  fymptoms  which  he  never 
experienced  before.  Nor  do  they  only  afFeft  the 
body  i  the  mind  likewife  fuffers,  and  is  often  there, 
by  repdered  extremely  weak  and  peevifh.  The  low 
Spirits,  timoroufncfs,  melancholy,  and  ficklenefs  of 
temper,  which  generally  attend  nervous  diforders, 
induce  many  to  believe  that  they  are  entirely  difeafes 
6f  the  mind  -,  but  this  change  of  temper  is  rather  a 
confequence,  than  the  caufe  of  nervous  difeafes. 

CAUSES. Every  thing  that  tends  to  relax  or 

weaken  the  body,  difpofes  it  to  nervous  difeafes, 
as  indolence,  exceflive  vcnery,  drinking  too  much 
tea,  or  other  weak  watery  liquors  warm,  frequent 
bleeding,  purging,  vomiting,  &c.  Whatever  huros 
the  digeftion,  or  prevents  the  proper  aflimilation  of 
the  food,  has  likewife  this  effcft  i  as  long  fafting, 
cxcefs  in  eating  or  drinking,  the  ufe  of  windy,  prude, 
or  unwholefome  aliments,  an  unfavourable  pofturc  of 
the  body,  &c. 

Niervous  diforders  often  proceed  from  intenfc  ap- 
plication to  ftudy.  Indeed  few  ftudious  perfons 
arc  entirely  free  from  them.     Nor  is  this  at  all  to 
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be  wondered  at;  intenfe  thinking  not  only  preys 
upon  the  fpirits,  but  prevents  the  pcrfon  from 
taking  proper  exercifc,  by  which  means  the  di- 
geftion  is  impaired,  the  nourifhment  prevented/ 
the  folids  relaxed^  and  the  whole  mafs  of  humours 
vitiated.  Grief  and  difappdintment  likewifc  pro- 
duce the  fame  effcfts,  I  have  known  more  nervous 
patients  who  dated  the  commencement  of  their 
diforders  from  the  lofe  of  a  huflband,  a  favourite 
child,  or  from  fome  difappointmcnt  in  life,  than 
from  any  other  caufe.  In  a  word,  whatever  weakens 
the  body,  or  deprcffcs  the  fpirits,  may  occafion 
nervous  diforders,  as  unwholefome  air,  want  of  fleep, 
great  fatigue,  difagreeable  apprehenfions,  anxiety, 
vexation,  &c.  ,  , 

SYMPTOMS. We  fhall  only  mention  fome 

of  the  moft  general  fymptoms  of  thefc  diforders,  as 
it  would  be  both  an  ufelefs  and  an  endlefs  tafk  to 
enumerate  the  whole.  They  generally  begin  with 
windy  inflations  or  diftentions  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines;  the  appetite  and  digeftion  are  ufually 
bad  i  yet  fomctimes  there  is  an  uncommdn  craving 
for  food,  and  a  quick  digestion.  The  food  often 
turns  four  on  the  ftomach;  and  the  patient  is 
troubled  with  vomiting  of  clear  water,  tough 
phlegm,  or  a  blackifh- coloured  liquor  refembling 
the  grounds  of  coffee.  Excruciating  pains  are 
often  felt  about  the  navel,  attended  with  a  rum- 
bling or  murmuring  noifc  in  the  bowels.  The  body 
is  fome  times  looie,  but  more  commonly  bound, 
which  occufions  a  retention  of  wind  and  great 
uneafinefs. 

The  urine  is  fomctimes  in  fmall  quantity,  at 
other  times  very  copious  and  quite  clear.  There 
is  a  great  ftraitnefs  of  the  breaft,  with  difficulty  of 
breathing;  violent  palpitations  of  the  heart;  fud- 
dcn  flufhings  of  heat  in  various  parts  of  the  body ; 
at  other  times  a  fenfe  of  cold,   as  if  water  were 
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{X^Vr^d  on  thorn  i  flying  pains  in  the  arms  and 
Voibs,  pains  in  the  back  and  belly,  reiembling 
thpfe  occafioned  by  gravel ;  the  pulfe  very  variable, 
foxnctioies  uncomtnonly  flow,  and  at  other  times 
very  quick  -,  yawning,  the  hiccup,  frequent  fighing, 
and  a  fenfe  of»  fuflfocation,  as  if  from  a  ball  or  lump 
ia   the   throat ;    alternate   fits  of  crying  and  con- 

•  vulfive  laughing;  the  fleep  is  unfound,  and  feldonn 
xefrelbing ;  and  the  patient  is  often  troubled  with  the 
Wgi^-aiare. 

iU  the  difeafe  increafes,.  the  patient  is  molefted 
widi  bead-aehs^  cramps,  and  fixed  pains  in  various 
pfits  of  the  body  ;  the  eyes  are  clouded,  and  ofcen 
^e£led  with  pain  and  drynefs;  there  is  a  noife  ia 
the  ears,  and  often  a  dulntrfs  of  hearing  j  in  (hort, 
tb<)  whole  animal  fundions  are  impaired.  The  mind 
is  difturbed  on  the  mod:  trivial  occafions,  and  is 
hurried  into  the  moft  perverfc  commotions,  inquie- 
ftld^s,  t|!rror,  iadnefs,  anger,  diffidence,  &c.  Tho 
parent  is  apt  to  entertain  wild  imaginanons,  and  ex* 
in^vagant  fancies ;  the.  ^lemory  becomes  weak,  and 
die  judgment  fails. 
-  Nothing  is  more  charaderiftic  of  this  difeafe  than 

^  1l:C0Dftant  dread  of  death.  This  renders  thofe  un- 
kappy  perfons  vrho  labour  under  it  peeviOi,  Kckle, 
impatient,  and  apt  to  run  from  one  phyfician  to 
another ;  which  is  one  reafon  why  they  feldom  reap 
any  benefit  from  medicine,  as  they  have  not  fu0i- 
^ent  refolution  to  perfift  in  any  one  courfe  nil  it 
has  time  to  produce  its  proper  efFeds.  They  are 
Hkewife  apt  to  imagine  that  they  labour  under  dif* 
eafes  from  which  they  are  quite  fret ;  and  are  very 
wigry  if  any  one  attempts  tofet  them  right,  or  laugh 
riiem  out  of  their  ridiculous  notions. 

REGlMEN.r-, Perfons  afflifted  with  nervous 

difcafes  ought  never  to  faft  long.  Their  food 
ihoukl  be  folid  and  nourifhingi  but  of  eafy  di- 
gcftion.      Fat  meats  and  heavy  fauces  arc  hurtful, 
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AH  cxcefs  (hoidd  be  carefully  avoided.     They  ought 
never  to  eat  more  at  a  time  than  they  can  eafily 
digeft  J  but  if  they  feel  themfclves  weak  and  faint 
between  meals,    they  ought  to  eat  a  bit  of  bread, 
and  drink  a  glafs  of  wine.     Heavy  fuppers  are  to 
be  avoided.     Though  wine,  in  excefs  enfeebles  the 
body,    and  impairs  the  faculties  of  the  mind,   yet 
taken   in  moderation,    it  ftrengthens  the   ftomach, 
and  promotes  digeftion.     Wine  and  water  is  a  very 
proper  drink  at  meals  j    but  if  wine   fours  on  the 
ftomach,  or  the  patient  is  much  troubled  wirh  wind^ 
brandy  and  water  will  anfwer  better.     Every  thing 
that  is  windy  or  hard  of  digeftion  muft  be  avoided. 
AH   Weak  and    warm   liquors  are  hurtful,    as  tea, 
coffee,  punch,  &c.      People  may  find  a  temporary 
relief  in  the  ufc  of  thefe,    but  they  always   increafe 
the  malady,  as  they  weaken  the  ftomach,  and  hufc*t 
digeftion.       Above    all   things,    drams  are   to   be 
avoided.       Whatever    immediate    eafe  the  patient 
may  feel  from  the  ufe  of  ai-dent  fpirits,  they  arc 
fare   to  aggravate   the  malady,    and   prove  certain 
pbifons  at  laft.     Thefe  cautions  are  the  more  ne- 
ccffary,  as  moft  nervous  people  are  peculiarly  fond 
of  te^  and  ardent  fpirits  1  to  the  ufc  of  which  rnany 
of  them  fall  viftims. 

Exercife  in  nervous  diforders  is  fuperior  t6  all 
medicines.  Riding  on  horfeback  is  generally  efteem-- 
ed  the  beft,  as'  it  gives  motion  to  the  5*rhole  body, 
without  fadguing  it.  I  have  known  fome  patients, 
however,  with  whom  walking  agreed  better,  and 
others  who  were  moft  benefited  by  riding  in  a  car- 
riage.  Every  one  ought  to  ufe  that  which  he  finds 
moft  beneficial.  Lohg  fca-voyagcs  have  an  excel* 
lent  effed ;  and  to  thofe  who  have  fufHcient  refb-. 
lution,  we  would  by  all  means  recommend  this 
courfe.  Even  change  of  place,  and  the  fight  of 
new  objcfts,  by  diverting  the  mind,  have  a  great 
tendency   to  remove  thefe  complaints.      For  this 
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r€i!R>ti  a  long  journey,  or  a  voyage,  is  of  much 
niore  advantage  than  Tiding  fhorc  journeys  near 
hdme.  •  t 

'A  cool  and  dry  air  is  proper,  as  it  braces  and 
invigorates  the  whole  body.  Few  things  tend 
more  to  relax  and  enervate  than  hot  air,  efpe- 
cially  that  which  is  rendered  fo  by  great  fires,  or 
ftoves  in  fmall  apartments.  But  when  the  ftomach 
or  bowels  are  weak,  the  body  ought  to  be  well 
guarded  againft  cold,  efpecially  in  winter,  by  wear- 
ing a  thin  flannel  waiflcoat  next  the  fkin.  This 
will  keep  up  an  equal  perfpiration,  and  defend  the 
alimentary  canal  from  many  imprefTions  to  which 
it  would  othcrwife  be  fubjeft,  upon  every  fudden 
change  from  warm  to  cold  weather.  Rubbing  the 
body  frequently  with  a  flelh-brulh,  or  a  coarfe  linen 
cloth,  is  likewiCe  beneficial,  as  it  promotes  the  cir- 
culation, perfpiration,  &c,  Perfons  who  have 
weak  nerves  ought  to  rife  early,  and  take  exercifc 
before  breakfaft,  as  lying  too  long  a-bed  cannot 
fail  to  relax  the  folids.  They  ought  likewife  to  be 
diverted,  and  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  pof- 
fible.  T-hcre  is  not  any  thing  which  hurts  the  ner-» 
vous  fyflem,  or  weakens  the  digeflive  powers,  more 
than  fear,  grief,  or  anxiety, 

MEDICINES.— —Though  nervous  difeafes  are 
feldom  radically  cured,  yet  their  fymptoms  may 
fometimes  be  alleviated,  and  the  patient's  life  ren- 
dered at  leafl  more  comfortable  by  proper  medi- 
cines. 

When  the  patient  is  coflive,  he  ought  to  take 
a  little  rhubarb,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative,  and 
ihouid  never  fulFcr  his  body  to  be  long  bound.  All 
ftrong  and  violent  purgatives  are  however  to  be 
avoided,  as  aloes,  jalap,  &c.  I  have  generally 
fcen  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  rhubarb  in  brandy 
anfwcr  very  v/cll.  This  may  be  made  of  any 
ftrength,  and  taken  in  fiich  quantity  as  the  patient 

finds 
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finds  neccflary.     When  digcftion  is  bad  or  the  do- 
xnach  relaxed  and  weak,   the  following  infution  of- 
Peruvian  bark  and  other  bitters  may  be  ufed  with 
advantage : 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  an  ounce,  gendan  roo^ 
orange-pcci,  and  coriander-feed,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  J  let  thcfe  ingredients  be  all  bruifed  in  a 
mortar,  and  infufed  in  a  bottle  of  brandy  or  rum, 
for  the  fpace  of  five  or  fix  days.  A  table -fpoonful 
of  the  drained  liquor  may  be  taken  in  half  a 
glafs  of  water,  an  hour  before  breakfad^  dinner^  and 
fupper. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  drengthcn  the  nervous 
fyftem  than  cold  bathing.  This '  praftice,  if  duly 
perfided  in,  will  produce  very  extraordinary  efiefts ; 
but  when  the  liver  or  other  vifcera  are  obdrudted, 
or  otherwifc  unfound,  the  cold  bath  is  improper. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  ufed  with  verjf  great  caurion« 
The  mod  proper  fcafons  for  it  are  fummer  and  au- 
tumn. It  will  be  fufficient,  efpecially  for  perfons 
of  a  fpare  habit,  to  go  into  the  cold  bath  three  or 
four  times  a-week.  If  the  patient  be  weakened  by 
it,  or  feels  chilly  for  a  long  time  after  coming  out^ 
it  is  improper. 

In  patients  afflided  with  wind,  I  have  always 
obfervcd  the  greatcd  benefit  from  the  elixir  of  vitriol. 
It  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
thirty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a  glafs  of  water.. 
This  both  expels  wind,  drengthens  the  domach,  and 
promotes  digedion. 

Opiates  are  generally  extolled  in  thefe  maladiesj 
but  as  they  only  palliate  the  fymptoms  and  gene- 
rally afterwards  incrcafe  the  dilcafc,  we  would  ad- 
vife  people  to  be  extremely  fparing  in  the  ufc  of 
them,  led  lubit  render  them  at  lad  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary. 

It  would  be  an  cafy  matter  to  enumerate  many 
medicines  which  have  been  extolled,  for  relieving 
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nervous  diforders ;  but  whoever  wiflies  for  a  tho- 
rough cure,  muft  cxpedt  it  from  regimen  alone ;  we 
ihall  therefore  omit  mentioning  more  medicines^  and 
again  recommend  the  ftridleft  attention  to  di£T>  Aia, 
sx£jicis£,  and  amusements. 


OF  MELANCHOLY. 

» 

Milan CHOLV  is  that  ftate  of  alienation  or  weak- 
neft  of  mind  which  renders  people  incapable  of  enjoy- 
ing the  pleafurcs,  or  performing  the  duties  of  life* 
It  is  a  degree  of  infanicy^  and  often  terminates  in  ab- 
folute  madnefs. 

CAUSES. It  may  proceed  from  an  hereditary 

difpofition;  intenfe  thinking,,  efpecially  where  the 
mind  is  long  occupied  about  one  object;  violent 
paflions  or  affeftions  of  the  mind,  as  love,  fear,  joy> 
grief,  pride,  and  fuch  like.  It  may  alfo  be  occa- 
&>ned  by  exceffive  vencry )  narcotic  or  (lupefa£tive 
poiibns ;  a  fedentary  life  ;  folitude ;  the  fupprefiion 
of  cuftomary  evacuations ^  acute  fevers;  or  other 
diieafes;  Violent  anger  will  change  melancholy 
into  madnefs  j  and  cxccflive  cold,  efpecially  of  the 
lower  extremities,  will  force  the  blood  into  the  brain, 
add  produce  all  the  fymptoms  of  madneis.  It  may 
likewife  proceed  from  the  ufe  9f  aliment  that  is 
bard  of  digeftion,  or  which  cannot  be  eafily  affi- 
milated ;  from  a  callous  ftate  of  the  integuments  of 
the  brain,  or  a  dryncfs  of  the  brain  iticlf.  To 
aU  which  we  may  add  gloomy  and  miftaken  notions  of 
religion. 

SYMPTOMS.— —When  perfons  begin  to  be 
melancholy,  they  are  timorous ;  watchful ;  fond  of 
iblitude;  fretful;  fickle;  captious  and  inquifidve; 
iblicitous  about  trifles i  fomenmes  niggardly,  and 
at  other  times  prodigal.  The  body  is  generally 
tH>und;   the  urine  tbin^  and  in  fmall  quantity;  the 
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ftomach  and  bowels  inflated  widi  wind;  the  com* 
plexion  pale ;  the  pulfe  flow  and  weak*  The  ftinc* 
aons  of  the  mind  are  alfo  greatly  perverted,  in(a« 
much  that  the  padenc  often  imagines  him&lf  dea4p 
or  changed  into  fome  other  animai.  Some  hare  iroa'* 
gined  their  bodies  were  made  of  glafs,  or  other  brittle 
iubftances,  and  were  afraid  to  move,  left  they  (hould 
be  broken  to  pieces.  The  unhappy  padent,  in  this 
cafe,  unlefs  carefully  watched,  is  apt  to  put  an  end  to 
his  own  miierabic  life. 

When  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  an  obftruftion  of 
cuftomary  evacuadons,  or  any  bodily  diforder,  ic 
is  eaGer^  cured  than  when  it  proceeds  from  afitdbions 
of  the  mind,  or  an  hereditary  taint.  A  difcharge  of 
blood  from  the  nofe,  loofenefs,  fcabby  eruptions,  tlie 
bleeding  piles,  or  the  menfesy  fometimes  carry  off.  this 
difeafe. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  Ihould  confift  chiefly 

of  vegetables  of  a  cooling  and  opening  qtulity« 
Animal  food,  efpecially  falted  or  fmoke-dried  fifli  or 
flefh,  ought  to  be  avoided.  All  kinds  of  fliell^fllh 
are  bad.  Aliments  prepared  with  onions,  garlic,  or 
any  thing  that  generates  thick  blood,  are  likewife 
improper.  All  kinds  of  fruits  that  are  wholefome 
may  be  eaten  with  advantage.  Boerhaave  gives  aa 
ihftance  of  a  patient  who,  by  a  long  ufe  of  whey> 
water,  and  garden- fruit,  recovered,  after  having 
evacuated  a  great  quantity  of  black- coloured 
matter. 

Strong  liquors  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  avoided 
as  poifon.  The  moft  proper  drink  is  water,  whey, 
or  very  fmall  beer.  Tea  and  coffee  are  improper.  If 
honey  agrees  with  the  patient,  it  may  be  eaten  freely, 
or  his  drink  may  be  fwcctencd  with  it.  Infufions  of 
balm*lcaves,  penny-royal,  the  roots  of  wild  valerian, 
or  the  flowers  of  the  lime-tree,  may  be  drank  freely, 
cither  by  themfelves,  or  fwcctcncd  with  honey,  as  the 
pancnt  fhall  qhufe,  *  / 
^  '  The 
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• 

The  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  cxcrcifc  in  the* 
open  air  as  he  can  bear.  This  helps  to  diflblve  the 
vifcid  .humours,  it  removes  obftrudtions,  promotes 
the  perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecretions.  Every 
Kind  of  madnefs  is  attended  with  a  diminiihed  per- 
fpiratton;  all  means  ought  therefore  to  be  ufcd  to 
promote  that  neccifary  and  falutary  difcharge.  No- 
thing can  have  a  more  direfl  tendency  to  increafc 
the  difeaie  than  confining  the  patient  to  a  clofe 
apartment.  Were  he  forced  to  ride  or  walk  a  cer- 
tain number  of  miles  every  day,  it  would  tend  grcady 
to  alleviate  his  diibrder ;  but  it  would  have  ftiD  a 
better  efFcdt,  if  he  were  obliged  to  labour  a  piece  of 
ground.  By  digging,  hoeing,  planting,  fowing,  &c. 
both  the  body  and  mind  would  be  exercifed.  A  long 
journey,-  or  a  voyage,  efpecially  towards  a  warmer 
climate,  with  agreeable  companions,  have  often  very 
happy  efFcfts.  A  plan  of  this  kind,  with  a  ftrift 
attention  to  diet,  is  a  much  more  national  method  of 
cure,  than  confining  the  patient  within  doors  and  ply- 
ing him  with  medicines. 

MEDICINE. In  the  cure  of  this  difeafc  parti- 
cular attention  muft  be  paid  to  the  mind.  When  the 
patient  is  in  a  low  flace,  his  mind  ought  to  be  foothed 
and  diverted  with  variety  of  amufcmcnts,  as  cnter- 
tiUning  (lories,  paftimes,  mufic,  &cc.  This  feems  to 
have  been  the  method  of  curing  melanclwly  among 
the  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  the  (lory  of  King  Saul  j 
and  indeed  it  is  a  very  rational  one.  Nothing  can 
remove  difeafes  of  the  mind  fo  effe(5lually  as  appli- 
cations to  the  mind  itfcif,  the  moft  efficacious  of 
which  is  mufic.  The  patient's  company  ought 
likcwife  to  confift  of  fuch  perfons  as  arc  agreeable 
to  him.  People  in  this  ftatc  are  apt  to  conceive 
unaccountable  averfions  againft  particular  perfons; 
and  the  very  fight  of  fuch  perfons  is  fufficicnt  to 
dillraft  their  minds,  and. throw  diem  into  the  utmoft 
perturbation. 

When 
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When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are  necef- 
(ary.  In  this  cafe  he  mud  be  bledj  and  have  his  body 
Icept  open  by  purging  medicines,  as  manna,  rhubarb, 
cream  of  tartar,  or  the  foluble  tartar.  I  have,  feea 
the  laft  have  very  happy  cfFefts.  It  may  be  taken 
in  the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce,  diffolved  in  water-gruel^ 
every  day,  for  feveral  weeks,  or  even  for  mpnths, 
if  ncceffary.  More  or  lefs  may  be  given  according 
as  it  operates.  Vomits  have  likcwife  a  good  e^ed ; 
but  they  muft  be  pretty  ftrong,  otherwife  they  will  not 
operate. 

Whatever  increafcs  the  evacuation  of  urine  or 
promotes  pcrfpiration,  has  a  tendency  to  remove  this 
difeafe.  Both  thefe  fecretions  may  be  promoted  by 
the  ufe  of  nitre  and  vinegar.  Half  a  drachm  of 
purified  nitre  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day 
in  any  manner  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient ; 
and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  diftilled  vinegar  may  be 
daily  mixed  with  his  drink.  Dr.  Locker  fcems  to 
think  vinegar  the  bed  medicine  that  can  be  given  ia 
this  difeafe. 

Camphire  and  mu(k  have  likewifc  beei>  ufed  in 
this  cafe  with  advantage.  Ten  or  twelve  graips  of 
camphire  may  be  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  half  a 
drachm  of  nitre,  and  taken  twice  a  day,  or  oftener, 
if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  If  it  will  not"  fit  upon 
the  ftomach  in  this  form,  it  may  be  made  into  pills 
with  gum  afafcetida  and  RufTian  caftor,  and  taken 
in  the  quantity  above  directed.  If  muik  is  to  be 
adminiftered,  a  fcruple  or  twenty-five  grains  of  ic 
may  be  made  into  a  bolus  with  a  little  honey  or  com- 
mon fyrup,  and  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  We  do 
not  mean  that  all  thefe  medicines  fhould  be  admini* 
ftered  at  once ;  but  whichever  of  them  is  given,  muft 
be  duly  perfiftcd  in,  and  where  one  fails  another  may 
be  tried. 


As 
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As  It  IS  very  difficult  to  induce  patients  in  this  diftale 
to  take  medicines^  vre  (hall  mention  a  few  outward 
applications  which  fometimes  do  good;    the  princi- 

Kl  of.thefc  are  ifiucs,  fetons,  and  warm  bathing, 
bes  may  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but 
they  generally  have  the  beft  cffcft  near  the  fpine. 
The  difcharge  from  thefc  may  be  grcady  promoted 
by  dreffing  them  with  the  mild  bliftering  ointment, 
and  keeping  what  are  commonly  called  the  orrice 
peafc  in  them.  The  moft  proper  place  for  a  fcton  is 
between  the  (houlder  blades :  and  it  ought  to  be 
placed  upwards  and  downwards,  or  in  the  dircftion  of 
the  fpine. 
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The  palfy  is  a  lofs  or  diminution  of  fcnft  or  mo- 
rion, or  of  both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body. 
Of  all  the  afFeftions  called  nervous,  this  is  the  mofk 
fuddcniy  fatal.  It  is  more  or  Icfs  dangerous,  ac- 
cording to  the  importance  of  the  part  atFeftcd.  A 
palfy  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  any  part  ncceffary  to 
Kfc,  is  mortal.  When  it  afFcfts  the  ftomach,  the 
inteftines,  or  the  bladder,  it  is  highly  dangerotis. 
If  the  face  be  affected,  the  cafe  is  bad^  as  it  (hews 
that  the  difeafc  proceeds  from  the  brain.'  When  the 
part  afFcftcd  feels  cold,  is  infenfible,  or  waftcs  away, 
or  when  the  judgment  and  memory  begin  to  fail,  there 
is  fmall  hope  of  a  cure. 

CAUSES.  The  immediate  caufe  of  palfy  is 

any  thing  that  prevents  the  regular  exertion  of  the 
nervous  power  upon  any  particular  mufcle  or  parr 
of  the  body.  The  occafional  and  prcdifpofing  cau(e9 
are  various,  as  drunkenncfs ;  wounds  of  the  l^rain, 
or  fpinal  marrow  j  prcffurc  upon  the  brain,  or 
nerves ;   very  cold  or  damp  air  j    the  fupprefljon  of 

cuftomary 
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wftomary  evacuations  ;  fuddcn  fear ;  want  of  cxcr- 
ctfe  ;  or  whatever  greatly  relaxes  the  fyftem,  as 
drinking  much  tea  *,  or  coffee.  The  palfy  may  like- 
wife  proceed  from  wounds  of  the  nerves  themfclve5> 
from  the  poifonous  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals^  as 
mercury,  lead,  arfenic.  / 

In  young  perfons  of  a  full  habit,  the  palfy  muft 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fanguine  apo« 
plexy.  The  patient  muft  be  bled,  bliftered,  afid 
have  his  body  opened  by  (harp  clyfters  or  purgative 
medicini^s.  But  in  old  age,  or  when  the  difcafe 
proceeds  from  relaxation  or  debility*  which  is  gene- 
rally the  cafe,  a  quite  contrary  courfe  muft  be  pur- 
fucd.  The  diet  muft  be  warm  and  invigorating, 
ieafoned  with  fpicy  and  aromatic  vegetables,  as 
muftard,  horfc-radilh,  &c.  The  drink  may  be 
generous  wine,  muftard-whey,  or  brandy  and  watcr« 
Fri£tion  with  the  flc(h-bruih,  or  a  warm  hand,  is 
extremely  proper,  efpecially  on  the  parts  affedted. 
Bliftering-plafters  may  like  wife  be  applied  to  the 
aflfefted  parts  with  advantage.  When  this  cannot 
be  dune,  they  may  be  rubbed  with  the  volatile 
liniment,  or  the  nerve  ointment  of  the  Edinburgh 
difpenfatory.  One  of  the  beft  external  applica- 
tions is  elcdlricity.  The  (hocks,  or  rather  vibra- 
tions, fhould  be  received  on  the  part  afFeded ; 
and  they  ought  daily  to  be  repeated  for  feveral 
weeks. 

Vomits  are  very  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  palfy, 
and  ought  frequendy  to  be  adminiftered.     Cephalic 

*  Many  people  imastne,  that  tesi  has  no  teinlency  to  hvit  the 
nerves »  and  that  drinking  the  fame  qaaotity  of  warm  water 
would  be  equally  pernicious.  This  however  feems  to  be  a  mif- 
take.  Many  perfons  drink  three  or  four  cops  of  warm  milk  and 
water  daily,  without  feeliog  any  bad  confcquences ;  yet  the  fama 
quantity  of  tea  will  make  tbeir  hands  ihak^  for  twenty-foot 
hours.  That  tea  aife^ls  the  nerves,  is  Jikewife  evident  from 
its  preventing  fleep,  occafioniog  giddinefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight* 
Hcknefs^  StQ. 

(huff. 
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fnuff,  orany  thing  that  makes  the  patient  fneeze,  is 
likcwifciof'ufe.  Some  pretend  to  have  found  great 
benefit  from  rubbing  the  parts  affcfted  with  nettles  j  - 
but  this  does  not  fcem  to  be  any  way  preferable  to 
hliftering.  If  the  tongue  is  afFcded,  the  patient 
may  gargle  his  mouth  frequently  with  brandy  and 
xhuftard ;  or  he  may  hold  a  bit  of  fugar  in  his 
mouth  wet  with  the  palfy-drops  or  compound 
^rits  of  lavender.  The  wild  valerian- root  is  a  very 
proper  medicine  in  this  cale.  It  may  either  be  taken 
in  an  infufion  with  fage-leaves,  or  half  a  drachm 
of  it  in  pow'der  may  be  given  in  a  glafs  of  wine 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  the  patient  cannot  ufc 
the  valerian,  he  may  take  of  fal  volatile  olea/iim, 
compound  fpirits  of  lavender,  and  tindturc  of  caftor, 
each  half  an  ounce ;  mix  thefe  together,  and  take 
forty  or  fifty  drops  in  a  glafs  of  wine  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  A  table- fpoonful  of  muftard-feed  taken 
frequently  is  a  very  good  medicine.  The  patient 
ought  like  wife  to  chew  cinnamon- bark,  ginger,  or 
other  warm  fpiceries. 

Exercife  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the  palfy ; 
but  the  patient  muft  beware  of  cold,  damp,  and  moift 
air.  He  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin ;  and, 
if  poflible,  Ihould  remove  into  a  warmer  climate. 


OF   THE   EPILEPSy,    or   FALLING 

SICKNESS. 

The  epilcpfy  is  a  fudden  deprivation  of  all  the 
fenfes,  wherein  the  patient  falls  fuddenly  down,  and 
is  afFcftcd  with  violent  convulfive  motions.  Children, 
cfpecially  thofc  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  arc 
moll  fubjeft  to  it.  It  more  frequently  attacks  men 
than  women,  and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  When  the 
cpilepfy  attacks  -children,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  it 
may  go  off  about  the  time  of  puberty. 

When 
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When  it  attacks  any  perfon  after  twenty  years  of 
age.  the  cure  is  difficult;  but  when  after  fortff  s 
cure  is  hardly  to  be  expedVed.  If  the  fit  continues 
only  for  a  (hort  fpace^  and  returns  ieldom,  there  is 
reafon  to  hope  ;  but  if  it  continues  long,  and  returns 
6tquently»  the  profpcdt  is  bad.  It  is  a  very  unfavour- 
able fymptom  when  the  patient  is  fci2ed  with  the 
fits  in  his  flecp. 

CAUSES. The  cpllepfy  is  fomedmes  heredi* 

tary.  It  may  likewifc  proceed  from  blows^  bruifes^  or 
wounds  on  the  head  ;  a  collection  of  water,  blood,  or 
ierous  humours  in  the  brain ;  a  polypus  s  tumours  or 
concretions  within  the  (kuU  -,  exceffive  drinking ;  in- 
tenfc  ftudy  ;  exccfs  of  vencry  j  worms  j  teething ; 
fuppreflfion  of  cuftomary  evacuations;  too  great 
emptinefs  or  repletion  ;  violent  paOions  or  affedtions 
of  the  mind,  as  fear,  joy,  &c. ;  hyfteric  affedtions  ; . 
contagion  received  into  the  body,  as  the  infe&ion  of 
the  fmall-  pox,  meafles,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. An  epileptic  fit  is  generally 

preceded  by  unufual  wearincfs ;  pain  of  the  head  j 
dulnefs ;  giddinefs ;  noife  in  the  ears ;  dimnefs  of 
fight;  palpitation  of  the  heart;  difturbed  fleep; 
difficult  breathing;  the  bowels  are  inflated  with 
wind ;  the  urine  is  in  great  quantity,  but  thin ;  the 
complexion  is  pale ;  the  extremities  are  cold ;  and^ 
the  patient  often  feels,  as  it  were,  a  ftream  of  cold 
air  alcending  towards  his  head. 

In  the  fic^  the  patient  generally  makes  an  unufual 
noife :  his  thumbs  are  drawn  in  towards  the  palms 
of  the  hands ;  his  eyes  are  dillorted ;  he  ftarts^  and 
foams  at  the  mopth;  his  extrcmides  are  bent  or 
twifted  various  ways;  he  often  difcharges  his  feed» 
urine>  and  fieces  involuntarily;  and  is  quite  desti- 
tute of  all  lenfe  and  reafon.  After  die  fit  is  over^ 
his  ienfes  gradually  return,  and  be^  complains  of  a 
kind  of  ftupor,  wearinefs,  and  pain  of^his  head; 

Ff  but 
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but  has  no  remembrance  of  what  happened  to  him 
^ji'nngjtbe  fit. 

The  fits  are  fometimcs  excited  by .  violent  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  a  debauch  of  liquor,  cxceflivc 
heat,  cold,  or  the  like. 

This  difcafe,  from  the  difficulty  of  invcftigating 
its  caufes,  and  its  ftrange  fymptoms,  was  formerly 
attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  or  the  agency 
of  evil  fpirits.  In  modern  times  it  has  often,  by 
the  vulgar,  been  imputed  to  witchcraft  and  fafcina- 
tion.  It  depends  however  as  much  upon  natural, 
caufes  as.  any  other  malady  5  and  its  cure  may 
often  be  efFeftcd  by  pcrfifting  in  the  ufe  of  proper 
means. 

REGIMEN. Epileptic    patients    ought,    if 

poffible,  to  breathe  a  pure  and  free  air.  Their  diet 
Ihould  be  light  but  nourifhing.  They  ought  to 
drink  nothing  ftrong,  to  avoid  fwine's  flcfh,  water- 
fowl, and  likewife  all  windy  and  oily  vegetables, 
^  cabbage,  nuts,  &c.  They  ought  to  keep 
themfelves  cheerful,  carefully  guarding  againft  all 
violent  pafTions,  as  anger,  fear,  exceffive  joy,  and 
the  like. 

*  Excrcife  is  likewife  of  great  ufe  j  but  the  patient 
ipufl  be  careful  to  avoid  all  extremes  either  of  heat 
or  cold,  air  dangerous  (ituations,  as  flanding  upon 
precipices,  ridings  deep  waters,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE.  ^-^— The  intentions  of  cure  muft 
vary  according  tp  the  caufe  of  the'difeafe.  If  jhe 
patient  be  of  a  faoguine  temperament,  and  there  be 
reafon  to  fear  an  obftruftion  in  the  brain,  bleeding 
and  other  evacuations  will  be  neceflfary.  When  the 
difcafe  is  occafioned  by  the  ftopgage  of  cuftproarjr 
evacuations,  thefe,  if  poffible,  *muft  be  reftorcd  i  if 
this  cannot  be  done/  others  may  bc'.fubftitutcd  in 
their  place.  Ifliics  or  fetohs  in. this  cafe  have  often 
a  very  ^ood  cfTcfl.  When  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
.  "  •     •  ■        "  that 
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that  the  difcafc  proceeds  from  worms,  proper  me- 
dicines muft  be  ufed  to  kill,  or  carry  ofF-.thcfe  ver? 
min.  When  the  difcafe  proceeds  from  teething,  the 
body  (hould  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  the 
feet  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and,  if  the 
fits  prove  obftinate,  a  bliftering-plafter  may  be  put 
between  the  fhoulders.  The  fame  method  is  to  be 
followed,  when  epileptic  fits  precede  the  eruption  of 
the  fmall-pox,  or  meafles,  &c.    . 

When  the  difeafe  is  hereditary,  or  proceeds  from 
a  wrong  formation  of  the  brain^  a  cure  is  not  to  be  ' 
cxpeftcd.  When  it  is  owing  to  a  debility,  or  too 
great  an  irritability  of  the  ue;-vous  fyftem,  fuch  me- 
dicines as  tend  to  brace  and  ftrengthen-  the  nerves 
may  be  ufed,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  fteel;  op 
the  anti'Vpileftic  elcftuaries,  recommended  by  Fuller 
and  Mead  *. 

The  flowers  of  zinc  have  of  late  been  highly  ex- 
tolled for  the  cure  of  the  epilepfy.  ^Though  this 
medicine  will  not  be  found  to  anfwer  the  expedtations 
which  have  been  raifed  concerning  it,  yet  in  obfti- 
nate epileptic  cafes  it  deferves  a  trial.  The  dofe  is 
from  one  to  three  or  four  grains,  which  may-  be 
taken  either  in  pills  or  a  bolus,  as  the  patient  .in*' 
clines.  The  bell  method  is  to  begin  with  a  finglc 
grain  four  or  five  times  a  day,  and  gradually  to  in* 
creafe  the  dofe  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  I 
have  known  this  medicine,  when  duly  perfifted  in, 
prove  beneficial. 

Muflc  has  fome times  been  found  to  fucceed  in 
the  epilepfy.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  it,  with  the 
fame  quantity  of  faditious  cinnabar,  may  be  made 
up  into  a  bolus,  and  taken  every  night  and  morn- 
ing. 

Sometimes  the  epilepfy  has  been  cured  by  elec- 
tricity. 

•  See  Appendix,  Ehauary  for  tSt  Epi!e};fy. 

F  f  2  Convulfion- 
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Convul(ion-(its  proceed  from  the  fame  caufcs, 
ftnd  muft  be  created  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  epi- 
lopfy. 

There  is  one  particular  fpecics  of  co^ivulfion-fits 
which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  St.  Vitus's 
dance^  wherein  the  patient  is  agitated  with  ftrange 
motions  and  gefticulations^  which  by  the  common 
people  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  effefts  of 
•witchcraft.  This  difcafc  may  be  cured  by  repeated 
bleedings  and  purges;  and  afterwards  ufing  the 
medicines  prefcribed  atx)ve  for  the  epilepfy,  viz.  the 
Peruvian  bark  and  fnake  root,  &c.  Chalybeate 
watere  are  found  to  be  beneficial  in  this  cafe. 
The  cold  bath  is  likewife  of  lingular  fcrvice>  and 
ought  never  to  be  negleifted  when  the  patient  can 
bearic 

OF  THE   HICCUP. 

The  hiccup  is  a  fpafmodic  or  convulfive  affec- 
tion of  the  ftomach  and  midriff,  arifmg  from  any 
eaufe  that  irritates  their  nervous  fibres. 

It  may  proceed  from  excefs  in  eating  or  drinking ; 
from  a  hurt  of  the  ftomach  ;  poifons  i  inflammations 
or  fcirrhous  tumours  of  the  ftomach,  inteftines, 
bladder,  midriff,  or  the  reft  of  the  vifcera.  In  gan- 
grenes, acute  and  malignant  fevers,  a  hiccup  is  often 
the  forerunner  of  death. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  the  ufc  of  ali- 
ment that  is  flatulent,  or  hard  of  digeftion,  a  draught 
of  generous  wine,  or  a  dram  of  any  fpiritous  li- 
quor, will  generally  remove  it.  If  poifon  be  the 
caute,  plenty  of  milk  and  oil  muft  be  drank,  as  has 
been  formerly  recommended.  When  it  proceeds 
from  an  inBammation  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  it  is 
Very  dangerous.  In  this  cafe  the  cooling  regimen 
ought  to  be  ftriftly  obfcrvcd.  The  patient  muft 
be  bled,  and   take  frequently  a  few  drops  of  the 

I  fwecc 
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fwcct  fpirits  of  nitre  in  a  cup  of  winc-whcy*  Hi* 
ftomach  (hould  likewife  be  fomented  with  cloths 
dipped  in  warm  water^  or  have  bladders  filled  with 
warm  milk  and  water  applied  to  it. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  a  gangrene  or 
mortification,  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  anti- 
feptics,  arc  the  only  medicines  which  have  a  chance 
to  fucceed.  When  it  is  a  primary  difeafe,  and  pro«» 
ceeds  from  a  foul  (lomach,  loaded  either  with  a  pH 
tuitous  or  a  bilious  humour,  a  gentle  vomit  and 
purge,  if  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  them^  will  be  of 
fcrvicc.  If  it  arifes  from  flatulencies,  the  carmina- 
tive medicines  directed  for  the  bean>burn  muft  be 
ufed. 

When  the  hiccup  proves  very  obftlnatCy  recourfe 
mud  be  had  to  the  mod  powerful  aromatic  and  an- 
tifpafmodic  medicines.  The  principal  of  thefe  ^ 
mufk ;  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  which  may  be 
made  into  a  bolus,  and  repeated  occafionally.  Opi- 
ates ^re  likewife  of  fervicc  ;  but  they  mud  be  ulcd 
with  caution.  A  bit  of  fugar  dipped  in  compound 
fpirits  of  lavender,  or  the  volatile  aromatic  tindure> 
may  be  taken  frequently.  External  applications  are 
fometimes  alfo  beneficial;  as  the  ftomach  plafter,  or, 
a  cataplafm  of  the  Venice  treacle  of  the  Edinburgh 
or  London  difpcnfatory,  applied  to  the  region  of  the 

ftomach » 

I  lately  attended  a  patient  who  had  almoft  a  coq-* 
ftant  hiccup  for  above  nine  weeks.  It  was  fre- 
quently ftopped  by  the  ufc  of  mufk,  opium>  wine, 
and  other  cordial  and  antifpafmodic  medicines,  but 
always  returned,  Nothing  however  gave  the  pa- 
tient fo  much  eafc  as  briflc  fmall-beer.  By  drink- 
ing freely  of  this,  the  hiccup  was  often  kept  off 
for  feveral  days,  which  was  more  than  could  be 
done  by  the  moft  powerful  medicines.  The  pa- 
pent  was  at  length  feized  with  a  vomiting  of  blqadt 
which  foon  put  an  end  to  his  Ufe.     Upon  opening 

F  f  3  thq 
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Ac  body,   a  large  •  fcirrhous  tumour  was  found  near 
tbepylorus  or  right  orifice  of  the  ftomach. 
'The  hiccup  may  be  removed  by  taking  vinegar  i 
or  by  a  few  drops  of  thq  oil  of  vitriol  taken  in  water, 

CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

'  This  difcafe  often  feizes  people  fuddenly,  is  very 
dangerous,  and  requires  immediate  adiHance.  It 
^'  inoft  incident  to  perfons  in  the  decline  of  life, 
c^^ccially  the  nervous,  gouty,  hyfteric,  and  hypo^ 
chbndriac. 

If  the  patient  has  any  inclination  to  vomit,  he 
ought  to  take  fome  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  weak 
camomBe-tea,  to  clcanfe  his  ftomach.  After  this,  if 
hte  has  been  coftive,  a  laxative  clyfter  may  be  given. 
H[c  ought  then  to  take  laudanum.  The  beft  way  of 
adminiftcring  it  is  in  a  clyfter.  Sixty  or  feventy 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a  clyfter  of 
warm  water.  This  is  much  more  certain  than  lau- 
danum given  by  the  mouth,  which  is  often  vomited, 
and  in  fpme  cafes  increafes  the  pain  and  fpafms  in  the 
ftomach. 

If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great  violence, 
after  the  cffeffes  of  the  anodyne  clyfter  are  over,  an- 
other, with  an  equal  or  larger  quantity  of  opium, 
may  be  given  i  and  every  four  or  five  hours  a  bolus, 
with  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  mufk,  and  half  a  drachm 
of  the  Venice  treacle. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ftomach  ought  to  be  fo- 
mented with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  blad- 
ders filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  ftiould  be 
conftantly  applied  to  it.  I  have  often  fecn  thefe 
produce  the  moft  happy  efFefts.  The  anodyne 
balfam  may  alfo  be  rubbed  on  the  part  afFedted  i 
and  an  anti-hyfteric  plafter  worn  upon  it  for  fome 
tinic  after  the  cramps  are  removed,  to  prevent  their 
return, 

5  lr^ 
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In  very  vioknt  and  lafting  pains  of  the  ftomach, 
fome  blood  ought  to  be  let,  unlefs  the  weaknefs  of 
the  patient  forbids  it.  When  the  pain  or  cramps 
proceed  from  a  fupprefllon  of  the  menfesy  bleeding 
IS  of  ufe.  If  they  be  owing  to  the  gout,  rccourfc 
xnuft  be  had  to  fpirits,  or  fbmc  of  the  warm  cor- 
dial waters.  Bliftcring  plafters  ought  likcwifc  in 
this  cafe  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles.  I  have  often 
fcen  violent  cramps  and  pains  of  the  ftomach  re- 
moved by  covering  it  with  a  large  plafter  of  Vcnict 
ti^acle. 


OF  THE  NIGHTvMARE. 

In  this  difeafe  the  patient,  in  time  of  flccp,  imagines 
he  feels  an  uncommon  oppreffion  br  wcfight  about  his 
breaft  or  ftomach,  which  he  can  by  no  means  ftiakc 
off.  He  groans,  and  fometimes  cries  out,  though 
oftencr  he  attempts  to  fpeak  in  vain.  Sometimes  he 
imagines  himfelf  engaged  with  an  criemy,  and  in  dan- 
ger of  being  killed,  attempts  to  run  away,  but  finds 
he  cannot.  Sometimes  he  fancies  himfelf  in  a  houfc 
that  is  on  fire,  or  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being 
drowned  in  a  river.  He  often  thinks  he  is  falling 
over  a  precipice,  and  the  dread  of  being  daQicd  to 
pieces  luddcnly  awakes  him. 

This  diforder  has  been  fuppofcd  to  proceed  from 
too  much  blood ;  froth  a  ftaghation  of  blood  in  the 
brain>  lungs,  &c.  But  it  is  rather  a  nervous  af- 
fedtion,  aqd  arifes  chiefly  from  indigeftion.  Hence 
we  find  that  perfons  of  weak  nerves,  who  lead  a  fe- 
dentary  life,  and  live  full,  are  moft  commonly  af- 
flidked  with  the  night-mare.  Nothing  tends  more 
to  produce  it  than  heavy  fuppers,  efpecially  when 
eaten  late,  or  the  patient  goes  to  bed  foon  after^ 
Wind  is  like  wife  a  very  frequent  ^  caufc  of  this  diC- 
eafe  j  for  which  reafon  thofe  who  arc  aflBicled  with 
it  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food.    Deep  thought, 

F  f  4  anxiety, 
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anxiety,  or  any  thing  that  opprcjTes  the  inindj  ought 
alfo  to  be  avoided. 

As  perfons  a^ifted  with  the  night- mare  gene- 
rally moan,  or  make  fome  noifc  in  the  fit,  they 
fhould  be  waked,  or  fpoken  to  by  fuch  as  he^r 
them,  as  the  uneaflnefs  generally  goes  off*  as  foon  as 
the  patient  is  awake.  Dr.  Whytt  fays,  he  generally 
found  a  dram  of  brandy,  t^ken  at  bed-time,  prevent 
this  difcafe.  Tha;  however  is  a  bad  cuftom,  and  in 
time  lof^s  ip  effeds,  We  would  rather  have  the 
patient  depend  upon  the  ufe  of  food  of  eafy  digcftJQn, 
cheerfulnefs,  exereife  through  the  day,  and  a  light 
fupper  taken  early,  than  to  accuftom  himfeif  to  * 
drams.  A  fflafs  of  pepperfnint* water  will  often  pro- 
mote digeihon  as  much  as  a  glafs  of  brandy,  and  is 
much  fafer.  After  a  perfon  of  weak  digeftion,  how- 
ever, has  eaten  flatulent  flood,  a  dram  may  be  neccf- 
fary ;  jn  this  cafe  yrc  would  recommend  it  as  the  moft 
proper  medicine. 

Perfons  who  are  young,  and  full  of  blood,  if 
troubled  with  the  night-mare,  ought  to  take  a  purge 
frequendy^  and  life  a  fpare  diet.  i 


OF   SWOONINGS, 

People  of  weak  nerves  or  delicate  conflitutions 
are  liable  to  fwoonings  or  fainting  fits.  Thcfe  indeed 
are  feldom  dangerous  when  duly  atcended  to ;  but 
when  wholly  neglefted,  or  improperly  treated^  they 
often  prove  hurtful,  and  fometimes  fatal. 

The  general  caufcs  of  fwoonings  are,  fudden  tran- 
fition  from  cold  to  heat;  breathing  air  that  is  dcr 
priyed  of  its  proper  fpring  or  elafticity  j  gre^t  fii- 
tigue  i  excefTive  weaknefs ;  lofs  of  blood  $  long  fad* 
jng  i  fear,  grief,  and  other  violent  paffions  or  afiec- 
pons  of  the  mind. 

It  is  well  known,  that  perfons  who  have  been 
long  (^xpofcd  to  coldj    often  faint  or  fall  into  a 

fwoon. 
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fwoon^  upon  coming  into  the  houfe,  cfpecially  if 
fhey  drink^hot  liquor^  or  fic  near  a  larae  fire.  This 
might  eafify  be  prevented  by  people  taking  care  noc 
|o  go  into  a  w^rm  room  immediately  after  chcy  have 
been  expoiJ:d  to  the  cold  air^  to  approach  the  fire 
gradually^  and  not  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing  hot^  till 
tbc  body  has  been  gradually  brought  into  a  warm 
temperature. 

When  any  one,  in  confequence  of  neglcfting  thefe 
precautions,  falls  into  a  fwoon,  he  ought  immedi* 
ately  to  be  removed  to  a  cooler  apartment,  to  have 
ligature^  applied  above  his  knees  and  elbows,  and 
to  have  his  hands  and  face  (prinkled  with  vinegar  or 
cold  water*  He  fhould  likewife  be  made  to  fmell 
to  vinegar,  ^nd  fhould  have  a  fpoonful  or  two  of 
)vater,  if  he  cap  fwallow,  with  about  a  third  part  of 
vinegar  mixed  with  it,  poured  into  his  mouth.  If 
thefe  (hould  not  remove  the  complaint,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  bleed  the  patient^  and  afterwards  co  give 
)iim  a  clyfter. 

As  air  that  is  breathed  frequently  lofcs  its  elafti* 
fity  or  fpring,  it  is  no  wonder  if  perfons  who  re- 
fpire  in  it  o^en  fall  into  a  fsvoon  or  fainting  fit. 
Tlicy  are  in  this  c^fe  deprived  of  the  very  principle 
of  life.  Hence  it  is  that  fainting  fits  are  fo  frc'' 
quent  in  all  crowded  afiemblies,  efpccially  in  hot 
feafons.  Such  fits  however  muft  be  confidered  as 
a  kind  of  temporary  death ;  and,  to  the  weak  and 
delicate,  they  lometimes  prove  fatal.  They  ought 
therefore  with  the  utmoft  care  to  be  guarded  againflr. 
The  method  of  doing  this  is  obvious.  Let  alTem* 
bly- rooms,  and  all  other  places  of  public  refort, 
be  large  and  well  ventilated  -,  and  let  the  weak  and 
delicate  avoid  fuch  places,  particularly  in  warm 
feafons. 

A  perfon  who  faints  in  fuch  a  fituation,  ought 
immediately  to  be  carried  into  tjie  opep  air^  his 
temples  ihould  b^  rubbed  with  ftrong  vinegar  or 

brandy. 
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bi-andy,  and  volatile  fpirits  or  falts'  held  to  his  nofe. 
He  ftiouH  be  Iqid  upon  his  back  with  his  head 
low,  and  have  a  little  wine,  or  fbme  other  cor- 
<}ial,  ias  foon  as  he  is  able  to  fwallow  it,  poured 
into  his  nrouth.  If  the  plerfon  has  been  fubjeft 
to  hyfteric  fits,  caftor  or  afafoecida  fliould  be  ap- 
pKcd  to  the  nofc,  or  burnt  feathers,  horn,  or  lea- 
ther, &c. 

When  fainting  fits  proceed  from  mere  weaknefs  or 
ckhauftion,  which  is  often  the  cafe  after  great  fatiguei 
long  fitting,  lofs  of  blood,  or  the  like,  the  patient 
muft  be  fupportcd  with  generous  cordials,  as  jeHtes, 
wines,  fpintuous  liquors,  and  fuch  like.  Thefc 
hbwever  muft  be  given  at  firft  in  very  fmall  quantities, 
and  increafcd  gradually  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear 
them.  He  ought  to  be  allowed  to  lie  quite  ftill  and 
cafy  upon  his  back,  with  his  head  low,  and  (hould  have 
frcfti  air  admitted  into  his  chamber.  His  food  fhould 
confift  of  nourifhing  broths,  fego-gruel  with  wine, 
new  milk,  and  other  things  of  a  light  and  cordial 
nature.  Thefe  things  arc  to  be  given  out  of  the  fit. 
All  that  can  be  done  in  the  fit  is,  to  let  him  fnaeH 
to  a  bottle  of  Hungary-water,  eau  de  luce^  or  fpirits 
of  hartftiorn,  and  to  rub  his  temples  with  warm 
brandy,  or  to  lay  a  comprcfs  dipped  in  it  to  the  pit 
of  the  ftomach. 

In  fainting  fits  that  proceed  from  fear,  grief,  or 
other  violent  paffions  or  afl^eftions  of  the  mind,  the 
patient  muft  be  very  cautioufly  managed.  He  ftiould 
be  fuffered  to  remain  at  reft,  and  only  made  to 
fmell  feme  vinegar.  After  he  is  come  to  himfelf 
he  may  drink  freely  of  warm  lemonade,  or  balm-tea, 
with  fome  orange  or  lemon -peel  in  it.  It  will  like  wife 
be  proper,  if  the  fainting  fits  have  been  long  and 
fevcre,  to  clean  the  bowels  by  throwing  in  an  emcJl- 
lient  clyfter. 

•  It  is   common   in   fainting   fits,    from   whatever 
caufc  they  proceed,    to  bleed  the  -patient.     This 

practice 
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prafticc  may  be  very  proper  in  ftrong  perfons  of  a  full 
habir ;  but  in  thofe  who  are  weak  and  delicate,  or 
fubjedt  to  nervous  diforders,  it  is  dangerous.  The 
proper  method  with  fuch  people  is,  to  expofc  them 
to  the  free  air,  and  to  ufc  cordial  and  Simulating 
medicines,  as  volatile  falts,  Hungary-water,  fpirits  of 
bivendcr,  tinflure  of  caftor,  and  the  like. 


OF  FLATULENCIES,  OR  WIND. 

All  nervous  patients,  without  exception,  arc.  af-* 
flifted  with  wind  or  flatulencies  in  the  ftomach  and, 
bowels,  which  arifc  chiefly  from  the  want  of  tone  or 
vigour  in  thcfe  organs.  Crude  flatulent  aliment,  a& 
green  peas,  beans,  coleworts,  cabbages,  and  fuch  like, 
may  increafc  this  complaint ;  but  ftrong  and  healthy 
people  arc  fcldom  troubled  with  wind,  unlels  they 
either  overload  their  ftomachs,  or  drink  liquors  that 
arc  in  a  fermenting  ftate,  and  confcqucntly  full  of 
claftic  air.  While  therefore  the  matter  of  flatulence 
proceeds  from  our  aliments,  the  caufe  .which  makes 
air  feparate  from  them  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  occa-* 
fion  complaints,  is  almoft  always  a  fault  of  the 
bowels  themfelves,  which  are  too  weak^  cither  to 
prevent  the  produc5lion  of  elaftic  air,  or  to  expel 
it  after  it  is  produced. 

To  relieve  this  complaint,  fuch  medicines  ought 
to  be  ufed  as  have  a  tendency  to  expel  wind,  and  by 
ftrengthening  the  alimentary  canal,  to  prevent  its  being 
produced  there  *. 

The  lift  of  medicines  for  expelling  wind  is  very 
numerous  i   they  often  however  difappoint  the  cx- 

*  Many  nervous  people  Hnd  great  benefit  from  eating  a  dry 
bifcuic,  eipccialiy  when  the  flomach  is  enipcy.  I  look  upon  thit 
as  one  of  the  bell  carminative  raedicioes  ;  and  would  recommend 
it  in  all  complaints  of  the  ftomach,  ariiiDg  from  flatulence*  in. 
^i^ellioni  £:c« 

pe£tations 
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peftations  of  both  the  phyfician  and  his  patient 
The  moft  celebrated  among  the  cla(s  of  carmina- 
tives are  juniper  berries  j  the  roots  of  ginger  and 
zedoary;  the  feeds  of  anife,  carraway,  and  corian- 
der ;  gum  afafcetida  and  opium ;  the  warm  watersj 
tindures^  and  fpirits,  as  the  aromatic  water,  the 
tinfture  of  woodfoot,  the  volatile  aromatic  fpiriti 
aether,  &c. 

Dr.  Whytt  fays,  he  found  no  medicines  more 
efficacious  in  expelling  wind  than  aether  and  lau- 
danum. He  generally  gave  the  laudanum  in  a  mix- 
ttire  with  peppermint-water  and  tin£ture  of  caftor, 
or  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre.  Sometimes,  in  place  of 
this,  he  gave  opium  in  pills  with  $ifafcetida.  He 
obferves  that  the  good  eflPedls  of  opiates  are  ecjqally 
conipicuous,  whether  the  flatulence  be  contained  in 
the  Komach  or  inteftines ;  whereas  thofe  warm  medi- 
cines, commonly  called  carminatives^  do  not  often 
give  immediate  relief,  except  when  the  wind  is  in 
the  ftomach. 

With  regard  to  aether,  the  Doftor  fays,  he  has 
often  feen  very  good  effects  from  it  in  flatulent  com- 
plaints, where  other  medicines  failed.  The  dofe  b 
a  tea-fpoonful  mixed  with  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
water  *.  In  gouty  cafes  he  obferves,  that  aether,  a 
filafs  of  French  brandy,  or  of  the  aromatic  water,  or 
ginger,  either  taken  in  fubftance  or  infufcd  in  boUin^ 
water,  are  among  the  beft  medicines  for  expelling 
wind. 

When  the   cafe  of  flatulent  patients  is   fuch  as' 
makes  it  improper  to  give  them  warm  medicines  in- 
wardly,  the  DoAor  recommends  external  applica- 
tions,  which  arc  fometimes   of  advantage.     Equal 
parts  of  the  anti-hyfteric  and  ftomach  plafter  may 

*  Though  the  patient  may  begin  with  this  quantity,  it  will  b^ 
tiecelTary  to  increafe  the  dofe  gradually  as  the  ftomach  can  bear  it. 
^tber  is  now  given  in  confiderably  greater  dofes  ib^n  it  was  \n 
Dr.  Whytt's  time. 

be 
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be  Iprcad  upon  a  piece  of  fofc  leather,  of  fuch  fizc 
as  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  belly.  This  (hould 
be  kept  on  for  a  confiderable  time,  provided  the  pa* 
ticnt  be  able  to  bear  it ;  if  it  fhould  give  great  un- 
cafincfs,  it  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  following  lini- 
ment ufed  in  its  (lead : 

Take  of  Bates's  anodyne  balfam  an  ounce ;  of  the 
cxpreflcd  oil  of  mac^  half  an  ounce  j  oil  of  mint  two 
drachms.  Let  thcfc  ingredients  be  mixed  together, 
and  about  a  table -fpoonful  well  rubbed  on  the  parts 
at  bed- time. 

,  For  ftrengthcning  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and 
confequently  for  leffening  the  produftion  of  flatulence, 
the  Do£tor  recommends  the  Peruvian  bark,  bitters, 
chalybeates,  and  exercife.  In  flatulent  cafes,  he 
thinks  fome  nutmeg  or  ginger  fhould  be  added 
•to  the  tincture  of  the  bark  and  bitters,  and  that 
the  aromatic  powder  fhould  be  joined  with  the  filings 
of  iron. 

When  windy  complaints  are  attended  with  coflivc- 
nefs,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  few  things  ^ill  be  found 
to  anfwer  better  than  four  or  Ave  of  the  following  pills 
taken  every  night  at  bed-time  : 

Take  of  afafoetida  two  drachms ;  fuccotrinc  aloes, 
&lt  of  iron,  and  powdered  ginger,  of  each  one  drachm; 
as  much  of  the  elixir  frofrietatis  as  will  be  fufficient 
to  form  them  into  pills. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  body  is  too  open, 
twelve  or  fifteen  grajns  of  rhubarb,  with  half  a 
drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  the  Japonic  confection, 
given  every  other  evening,  will  have  very  good 
cffcfts. 

In  thofe  flatulent  complaints  which  come  on 
about  the  time  the  menjes  ceafe,  repeated  fmall 
bleedings  often  give  more  relief  than  any  other 
remedy. 

With  regard  to  diet,  the  Doftor  obferve^,  that 
tea,   and  likewife  all  flatulent  aliments,   are  to  be 

avoided ; 
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avoided  j  and  that  for  drink,  water  with  a  little  brandy 
or  rum  is  not  only  preferable  to  malt  liquor,  but  in 
xnoft  cafes  alfo  to  wine. 

As  Dr.  Whytt  has  paid  great  attention  to  this 
fubjedt,  and  as  his  fentiments  upoa  it  in  a  great 
meafurc  agree  with  mine,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
adopt  them ;  and  fhall  only  add  to  his  obfervations, 
that  exercife  is  in  my  opinion  fuperior  to  all  medi- 
cine, both  for  preventing  the  production  and  like- 
wife  for  expelling  of  flatulencies.  Thefe  cffefts, 
however,  .are  not  to  be  expeftcd  from  fauntering 
about,  or  lolling  in  a  carriage  ;  but  from  labour,  or 
fuch  aftive  amufements  as  give  exercife  to  every  pare 
of  the  body. 

OF   LOW    SPIRITS. 

All  who  have  weak  nerves  arc  fubjeft  to  low  fpi- 
rits  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree.  Generous  diet,  the 
cold  bath,  exercife,  and  amufements,  are  the  moft 
likely  means  to  remove  this  complaint.  It  is  gready 
incrcafcd  by  folitudc  and  indulging  gloomy  ideas, 
but  may  often  be  relieved  by  cheerful  company  and 
iprightly  amufements. 

When  low  fpirits  are  owing  to  a  weak  relaxed  ftatc 
of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  an  infufion  of  the  Peru- 
vian bark  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  will  be  proper. 
Steel  joined  with  aromatics  m^y  likewifc  in  this  cafe 
be  ufed  with  advantage  ;  but  riding,  and  a  proper 
diet,  are  moft  to  be  depended  on. 

When  they  arifc  from  a  foulnefs  of  the  ftomach 
and  inceftincs,  or  obftruftion  in  the  hypochondriac, 
vifcera,  aloe  tic  purges  will  be  proper.     I  have  fomc- 
tinacs  known  the  Harrowgatc  fulphur-water  of  fervicc 
in  this  cafe. 

When  low  fpirits  proceed  from  a  fupprefTion  or 
the  mcnftrual  or  of  the  hsemorrhoidal  flux,  thcfc 
evacuations  may  cither  be  rcftored,  or  fomc  others 

fubftitutcd 
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fiibftituted  in  their  place,  as  ilTueSi  (ctons,  or  the  like. 
Dr.  Whytt  obferves,  that  nothing  has  fuch  fuddcn 
good  effects  in  this  cafe  as  bleeding. 

When  low  fpirics  have  been  brought  on  by  long- 
qontinucd  grief,  anxiety,  or  other  diftrcfs  of  mind, 
agreeable  company,  variety  of  amufements,  and 
change  of  place,  efpecially  travelling  into  foreign 
countries,  will  afford  the  mofl:  certain  relief, 

P^rfons  afflifted  with  low  fpirits  (hould  avoid  all 
Hinds  of  excefs,  efpecially  of  vcncry  and  ftrong  li- 
Quors.  The  moderate  ufe  of  wine  and  other  ftrong 
liquors  is  by  no  means  hurtful ;  but  when  taken  to 
excefs  they  weaken  the  ftomach,  vitiate  the  hu- 
mours, and  dcprefs  the  fpirits.  This  caution  is 
the  *more  neceffary,  as  the  unfortunate  and  melan- 
choly often  fly  to  ftrong  liquors  for  relief,  by  which 
means  they  never  fail  to  precipitate  their  own  dc- 
ftruftion. 

OF  HYSTERIC  AFFECTIONS. 

These  iikewifc  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe  of 
nervous  difeafes,  which  may  be  juftly  reckoned  the 
reproach  of  medicine.  Women  of  a  delicate  ha- 
bit, whofe  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  relaxed,  and 
whofe  nervous  fyftem  is  extremely  fenfible,  are  moft 
fubjeft  to  hyfteric  complaints.  In  fuch  perfons  an 
hyfteric  fit,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  brought  on  by 
an  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  or  intef- 
tines, by  wind,  acrid  humour,  or  the  like.  A  fud- 
den  fuppreflion  of  the  men/es  often  gives  rife  to 
hyfteric  fits.  They  may  Iikewifc  be  excited  by  vio- 
lent paffions  or  affeftions  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  grief, 
anger,  or  great  difappointments. 

Sometimes  the  hyfteric  fit  refemblcs  a  fwoon  or 
fainting  fir,  during  which  the  patient  lies  as  in  a 
fleep,  only  the  breathing  is  fo  low  as  fcarce  to  be 
perceived.  At  other  times  the  patient  is  affefted 
with  catchings  and  ftrong  convulfions.     The  fymp- 

toms" 
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toms  which  precede  hyftcric  fits  arc  likcwife  variott 
in  different  peHbns.     Sometimes  the  fits  come  oil 
with  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  yawning  ^rid  ftretch- 
ingj    lownefs    of  fpirits,    oppreflion    and    anxiety. 
At  other  times  the  apprdach  of  the  fit  is  foretold 
by  a  feeling,  as  if  there  were  a  bail  at  the  lower 
part  of  the   belly,    which  gradually   fifes  towards 
the  ftomach,  where  it  occauons  infiauon,  fickcefs, 
and   foitetimes  vomiting;    afterwards  it  rifes  into 
the  gullet,  and  occafions  a  degree  of  fuffbcation,  to 
which   quick   breathing,    palpitation   of   the   hearti 
giddinefs  of  the  head,   dimnefs  of  the   fight,   lofs 
of  hearing,    with   con vul five   motions  of  the    ex- 
tremities and  other  parts  of  the    body,    fucceed- 
The   hyfteric  paroxyfm  is  often  introduced  by  an 
immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and  fomctimes  it  goes 
oflT  by  crying.     Indeed  there  is  not  much  difl^crence 
between  the  laughing  and  crying  of  an  highly  hyf- 
teric lady. 

Our  aim  in  the  treatment  of  this  difeafc  muft  be 
to  ftiortcn  the  fit  or  paroxyfm  when  prefent,  and  to 
prevent  its  return.  The  longer  the  fits  continue, 
and  the  more  frequently  they  return,  the  difeafe 
becomes  the  more  obftinate.  Their  ftrength  is  in- 
creafed  by  habit,  and  they  induce  fo  great  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  fyftem,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  re- 
moved. 

It  is  cuftomary,  during  the  hyfteric  fit  or  pa- 
roxyfm, to  bleed  thd  patient.  In  ftrong  perfons  of 
a  plethoric  habit,  and  where  the  pulfe  is  full,  this 
may  be  proper;  but  in  weak  and  delicate  conftitu- 
tions,  or  where  the  difeafc  has  been  of  long  (land- 
ing, or  arifcs  from  inanition,  it  is  not  fafe.  The 
bell  courfe  in  fuch  cafes  is  to  roul'e  the  patient  by 
ftrong  fmclls,  as  burnt  feathers,  afafoetida,  or  fpi- 
rits  of  hartfhorn,  held  to  the  nofe.  Hot  bricks 
may  alfo  be  applied  to  the  foles  of  the  feet,  and  the 
legs,  arms,  and  belly  may  be  ftrongly  rubbed  with 

a  warm 
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t.  warm  tloch.  But  the  beft  af^Ucation  is  to  put 
the  feet  and  legs  into  warm  water.  This  is  pecu-> 
liarly  proper  when  the  fits  precede  the  flow  of  the 
menfes.  In  cafe  of  coftivenefs,  a  laxative  clyflcr 
with  afafcetida  will  be  proper;  and  as  (boa  as  the 
patient  can  fwallow,  two  table- fpoonfuls  of  a  fb^ 
lurion  of  afafcetida,  or  of  fome  cordial  julep,  may  be 
given  *. 

The  radical  cure  of  this  diforder  will  be  beft  at- 
tempted at  a  tioie  when  the  patient  is   moft  free 
from  the  fits.     It  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  a 
proper   attention  to  diet.      A  milk  and  vegetable 
diet,  when  duly  pcrfifted  in»   will  often  perform  a 
cure.     If  however  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed 
to  a  more  generous  diet,  it  will  not  be  fafe  to  leave 
it  off  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees.     The  moft  pros- 
per drink  is  water  with  a  fmall-  quantity  of  fpuics^ 
A  cool  dry  air  is  the  beft.     Cold  bathing  and  ever^ 
thing   that    bra\:cs   the  nerves,   and  invigorates  tht 
fyftem,   is  beneficial  i    but  lying  too  long  in  bed> 
or  whatever  relaxes  the.  body,   is  hurtfijl.     It  iiof 
the  grcateft  importance  to  have  the  mind  kept  con^ 
ftaotly  eafy  and  cheerful,   andj  if  poflible,   to  have 
it  always  engaged  in  fome  agreeable  and interefttna 
purfuit. 

The  proper  medicines  are  thofe  which  ftrdngtheil 
the  alimentary  canal  and  the  whole  nervous  f^pftem^ 
as  the  preparations  of  iron>  the  Peruvian  bark,  and 
other  bitters.      Twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vi« 

*  When  byft'sric  6ts  are  occafioned  by  fy  apathy^  th/eymay  b< 
cored  by  excuing  an  oppofite  paHIon.  This  is  (aid  to  have  been 
the  cafe  of  a  whble  fchool  of  your.g  ladies  in  Holland,  who  were 
all  cured  by  being  told,  tliac  the  firil  who  was  feized  fhoald  be 
burnt  to  death.  But  this  method  of  cure,  to  my  linowled7e»  will 
not  always  iucceed.  1  would  therefore  adirife,  (hat  youn^  ladies  ' 
who  are  fubjed  to  hydeiic  fits  (hou4d  not  be  fent  to  boarding 
fchools,  as  thedifeafe  may  be  caught  by  imitation.  I  have  kaoim 
inadnefs  itfelf  brought  on  by  fympathy. 

G  g  trioJ, 
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t^ictn  as  the  iame  dilcafe^  and  treat  them  accord* 
ingly.  They  require^  however,  a  very  difFcrent  re- 
gimen; and  the  iympcoms  of  the  latter,  though 
\t&  violent,  are  more  permanent  than  thofe  of  the 
farmer. 

.  Men  of  a  melaoncholy  temperament,  whofe  minds 
are  capable  of  great  attention,  and  whofe  pa(}ioiis 
are  not  eafily  moved,  are,  in  the  advanced  periods 
of  lUe,  mod  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  ufually 
brought  on  by  long  and  ferious  attention  .  to  ab- 
ftru(c  ^bje6lS)  ^rie^  the  fupprefllon  of  cuftomary 
evacuations,,  «xcefs  of  venery,  the  repulfion  of  cu- 
taneous eruptions,  long  continued  evacuations,  ob*  • 
ftrudions  in  fooie  of  the  vifcera,  as  the  liver,  fpleen, 
&c. 

; .  Hjy^pochpndriaq  perfons  ought  never  to  faft  long, 
mtyi  their  food  ^K)uld  be  folid  ind  nourifhing.  AU 
^c^fcent  and  windy  vegetables  are  to  be  avoided, 
pieih  meats  agree  bed  with  them,  and  th^ir  drink 
ihould  be  old  claret  or  good  madeira.  Should 
fihefe  diiagree  with  the  ftomach,  water  with  a  little 
brandy  or  rum  in  it  may  be  drank. 

Cheerfulnefs  and  ferenity  of  mind  are  by  all  means 
9>  be  cukiviited,  Exercife  of  every  kind  is  ufefuL 
The  cold  bath  is  likewifc  beneficial ;  and,  where  it 
does  not  agree  with  the  patient,  friftions  with  the 
flefh-brufh  or  a  coarfc  cloth  may  be  tried.  If  the 
patient  hzs  *  it  in  his  power,  he  ought  to  travel  either 
by  fea  or  land.  A  voyage  or  a  long  journey,  efpe- 
cially  towards  a  warmer  climate,  will  be  of  more 
fcfrvice  than  any  medicine. 

.«  The  gcncrtil  intentions  of  cure,  in  this  difeaiet 
arc  to  ftf engthcn  the  aHmenrary  canal,  and  to  pro- 
mote th^*  fecfetions.  Thefe  intentions  will  be  beft 
Irifwcred  by  the  different  preparations  of  iron  and 
the  Peruvian  bark,  which,  after  proper  evacuations, 
piay  be  taken  in  the  fame  manner  as  direfted  in  die 
preceding  difeale. 

If 
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If  the  patient  be  coftivc,  it  will  be  rieceflvy  to 
make  ufe  of  feme  gentle  opening  medicine,  as 
pills  compofed  of  equal  parts  of  aloes»  rhubarb, 
and  afafoetida,  with  as  much  of  the  elixir  proprie-* 
tatis  as  is  ncccflary  to  form  the  ingredients  into 
pills.  Two,  three,  or  four  of  thefc  nwy  be  taken 
as  often  as  it  (hall  be  found  needful  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open.  Such  as  cannot  bear  the  ala- 
fixtida  may  fubftitute  Spanilh  foap  in  its  place. 

Though  a  cheerful  glafs  may  liave  good  efie&s 
in  this  difeafc,  yet  all  manner  of  cxcefs  is  hurtful. 
Intenfc  ftudy,  and  every  thing  that  deprefles  the 
Ipirits,  arc  likewifc  pernicious. 

Though  the  general  fymptoms  and  treatment  of 
.nervous  difordcrs  were  pointed  out  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  chapter ;  yet,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
unhappy  perfons  afllidled  with  thofc  obftinate  and 
complicated  maladies,  I  have  treated  fcveral  of 
their  capital  fymptoms  under  diftinft  or  feparate 
heads.  Thefc  however  arc  not  to  be  confidcred  as 
different  difeafes,  but  as  various  modifications  of 
the  fame  difcafe.  They  all  arifc  from  the  fame  ge- 
neral caufes,  and  require  nearly  the  fame  method 
of  treatment.  There  are  many  other  fymptoms 
that  merit  particular  attention,  which  the  nature  of 
my  plan  will  not  permit  me  to  treat  of  at  full 
length.  I  (hall  therefore  omit  them  altogether, 
and  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  few  general  re- 
marks on  the  moft  obvious  means  of  preventing  or 
avoiding  nervous  difordcrs. 

In  all  perfons  afflidtcd  with  nervous  difordcrs, 
there  is  a  great  delicacy  and  fcnfibility  of  the  whole 
fyftem,  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  weakneft 
of  the  organs  of  digelhon.  Thefc  may  be  cither 
natural  or  acquired.  When  ov/irrg  to  a  dcfcft 
in  the  conllitution,  they  are  hardly  to  be  re- 
moved ;  but  may  be  mitigated  by  proper  care. 
Wlicn  induced  by  difeafes,  as  long  or  repeated  fc- 
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vers^  profbfe  haemorrhages,  or  the  like,  they  p^ove  • 
alfo  very  obftinate,  and  will  yield  only  to  a  courfe 
of  regimen  calculated  to  reftore  and  invigorate  the 
habit. 

But  nervous  afTedions  arife  more  frequently  from 
caufes,  which  it  is  in  a  great  meafure  in  our  own 
power  to  avoid,  than  from  difeafes,  or  an  original 
feult  in  the  conftitudon,  &c.  Exceflive  grief,  in- 
tcnfe  ftudy,  improper  diet,  and  ncglcd  of  exer- 
cife,  are  the  great  foUrces  of  this  excenfive  clafs  of 
difeafes. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  grief  indulged 
deftroys  the  appetite  and  digeflion,  deprcITcs  the 
fpirits,  and  induces  an  univerfal  relaxation  and  de- 
bility of  the  whole  fyftem.  Inftanoes  of  this  are 
daily  to  be  (een.  The  lofs  of  a  near  relation,  or 
any  other  misfortune  in  life,  is  often  fufiicient  to 
occafion  the  moft  complicated  ierics  of  nervous 
iymptoms.  Such  misfortunes  indeed  are  not  to  be 
avoided,  but  furely  their  ef&As,  by  a  vigorous  and 

E roper  exertion  of  the  mind,  might  be  rendered 
:fs  hintful.  For  diredions  in  this  matter  we  mud 
refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Grief,  in  the  chapter 
on  the  pafljons. 

The  efFeds  of  intenfe  ftudy  are  pretty  fimilar  to 
thofe  occafioned  by  grief.  Jt  preys  upon  the  aui- 
inal  fpirits,  and  deftroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion. 
To  prevent  thefe  efFeds,  iludious  perfons  ought, 
according  to  the  Poet,  to  toy  with  their  books  ♦. 
They  ftiould  never  ftudy  too  long  at  a  time  j  nor 
attend  long  to  one  particular  fubjcdt,  ef'pecially  if 
it  be  of  a  (erious  nature.  They  ought  likcwifc  to 
be  attentive  to  their  pofture,  and  ihould  take  care 
frequendy  to  unbend  their  minds  by  tnufic,  diver- 
fions,  or  going  into  agreeable  company. 

*  Armftroog  on  Heakh, 

With 
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With  regard  to  diet,  I  (hall  only  oblcrve,  that 
nervous  difeafcs  may  be  induced  cither  by  cxccfs  or 
inanition.  Both  of  thcfe  extremes  hurt  the  digeftion 
and  viriate  the  humours.  When  Nature  is  op- 
preiTed  with  frefh  loads  of  food,  before  ihe  has  had 
time  to  digeft  and  aflimilate  the  former  meal,  her 
powers  are  weakened,  and  the  veiTels  are  filled  with 
crude  humours.  On  the  other  hand,  when  die 
food  is  not  fufficiently  nourifliing,  or  is  taken 
too  icldom,  the  bowels  are  inflated  with  wind,  and 
the  humours,  for  want  of  regular  fre(h  fuppiies  of 
wholefome  chyle,  arc  vitiated.  Thcfe  cxtremitt 
are  therefore  with  equal  care  to  be  avoided.  They 
both  tend  to  induce  a  relaxation  and  debility  of 
the  nervous  fyftem^  with  all  its  dreadful  train  of 
confequenccs. 

3ut  the  mod  general  caufe  of  nervous  dilbrdcrs 
is  indolence.  The  adlivc  and  laborious  are  feldom 
troubled  with  them.  They  are  refervcd  for  the 
children  of  cafe  and  affluence,  who  generally  feel 
their  keencft  force.  All  we  flidl  fay  to  fuch  pcr- 
fons  is,  that  the  means  of  prevention  and  cure  iarc 
both  in  their  own  power.  If  the  conititudon  of 
human  nature  be  fuch,  that  man  mad  either  la- 
bour or  fuffer  difeafcs,  furely  no  individual  has  anjr 
right  to  cxpe£t  an  exemption  from  the  general 
rule. 

Thofe  however  who  are  willing  to  take  exerci(ct 
but  whofc  occupations  confine  them  to  the  houie^ 
and  perhaps  to  an  unfavourable  poihire,  really  de- 
fcrve  our  pity.  We  have  in  a  former  part  of  the 
book  endeavoured  to  lay  down  rules  for  their  con- 
dud):;  and  (hall  only  add,  that  where  thcfe  cannot 
be  complied  with,  their  place  may,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  be  fupplied  by  the  ufe  of  bracing  and  ftrength* 
ening  medicines,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other 
bitters;  the  preparations  of  ftcel^  the  elixir  of  vitrio), 
and  fuch  like. 

Gg^ 
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CHAP.    XLIV. 
,  DISORDERS    OF    THE    SENSES. 

ILJLT^.  do  not  mean  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  our 
^^-  fenfations,  or  to  give  a  minute  defcription  of 
tiic.  various  organs  by  which  they  are  performed ;  but  ^ 
to  point  out  fo0e  ^f  the  difeafes  to  which  thefe  organs 
•re  mod  liable,  and  to  Ihew  how  they  may  be  pre* 
vented  or  remedied. 

OF  THE  EYE. 

*"  Ko  organ  of  the  body  is  fubjetft  to  more  difeafes 
than  the  eye;  nor  is  there  any  one  of  which  the 
difeafes  are  more  difficult  to  cure.  Though  more 
Ignorant  perfons  pretend  to  cure  thefe  than  any 
other  cla&  of  diieafcs;  yet  a  very  fupcrficial  ac- 
quaintance with  the  .ftrudurc  of  the  eye,  and  the 
nature  of  viGon,  will  be  fufficient  to  convince  any 
one  of  the  danger  of  trufting  to  them.  Thefe  dif- 
eafes ofcei)  ejfceed  the  fkill  of  the  moft  learned 
phyfician;  hence  we  may  eafily  infer  the  danger 
of  trufting  them  to  ignorant  quacks,  who,  without 
all  peradvcnture,  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure.  , 
But,  though  the  difeafes  of  the  eye  can  feldom  be 
cured,  they  might  often,  by  due  care,  be  prevented; 
and,  even  where  the  fight  is  totally  loft,  many  things 
might  be  done,  which  are  generally  neglefted,  to 
render  the  unhappy  pcrfon  both  more  ufeful  to  him- 
felf  and  to  focicty  *. 

The 

*  It  is  a  pity  tbofe  wko  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  blind*  er 
who  lofe  their  fight  when  youngs  (hould  be  AifFered  to  remain  in 
ignorance  or  to  beg.     This  is  both  craeltj  and  want  of  eco- 
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The  eyes  arc  hurt  by  viewing  bright  or  luminous 
objefls;  keeping  the  head  too  long  in  a  hanging 
pofturc  ;  violent  liead-achs ;  exceflive  venery  ;  the 
long  ufe  6f  bitters ;  the  effluvia  from  acrid  or  vo- 
latile fubttances;  various  difcafes  j  as  the  fmall- 
pox,  meafles>  &c.  but,  above  all,  from  night- 
watching,  and  candle-light  ftudies.  Long  falling 
is  likewifc  hurtful  to  the  eyes,  and  frequent  heat$ 
and  colds  are  no  lefs  pernicious.  The  eyes  arc 
often  hurt  by  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacua- 
tions ;  as  morning  fweats  j  fweating  of  the  ftct ;  the 
menfes  in  women ;  and  the  bleeding  piles  in  men. 
All  kinds  of  excels  are  likewifc  hurtful  to  the  fight, 
particularly  the  immoderate  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits  and 
other  ftrong  liquors. 

In  all  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  elpecially  thofe  at* 
tended  with  inflammation,  the  cool  regimen  ought 
to  be  obferved.  The  patient  muft  abftain  from  all 
fpirituous  liquors.  The  fmoke  of  tobacco,  fmoky 
rooms,  the  vapours  of  onions  and  garlic,  and  all 
vivid  lights  and  glaring  colours,  are  carefully  to 
be  avoided.  The  drink  may  be  water,  whey,  or 
fmall  beer;  and  the  aliment  muft  be  light  and  of 
cafy  digcftion. 

For  preventing  diforders  of  the  eyes,  iflucs  and 
fctons  are  of  prime  ufe.  Every  perfon,  whofe  eyes 
arc  tender,  ought  to  have  one  or  more  of  thefe  in 
fomc  part  of  the  body.  It  wiil  likewifc  be  of  ufe 
to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  and  either  to  bleed 

nomy.  There  are  many  employments  of  which  blind  perfons 
are  very  capable,  as  knitting,  carding,  turning  a  M^heel,  teaching 
languages,  &c.  Nor  are  in  fiances  wanting  of  perfons  who 
have  arrived  at  the  highe/t  pitch  of  learning,  without  having.  th« 
lead  idea  of  light.  Witnefs  the  late  famous  Nicholas  Sandcrfoit 
of  Cambridge,  and  my  worthy  friend  Dr,  Thomas  Blacklock  of 
Edinburgh.  The  former  was  pne  of  the  £rft  mathematicians  of 
hia  age,  and  the  latter,  befides  being  a  good  poet  and  philofo- 
pher,  is  mailer  of  all  the  learned  languages^  and  a  very  coofider* 
able  adept  in  the  liberal  arts. 

or 
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or  purge  every  fpring  and  falL  All  excefs  and 
Dighc  ftudies  are  to  be  avoided.  Such  as  do  not 
choofe  a  feton  or  an  ifluei  will  reap  benefit  from 
wearing  a  fmall  Burgundy-pitch  plafter  between  their 
flioulders. 

A  gutta  Jerejia  or  amaurofis  is  an  abolition-  of 
the  fight  without  any  apparent  caufe  or  fault  in  the 
eyes*  When  it  is  owing  to  a  decay  or  wafting  of 
the  optic  nerve,  it  does  not  admit  of  a  cure  j  but 
when  it  proceeds  from  a  comprcflion  of  the  nerves 
l>y  redundant  humours,  thefe  may  in  fome  mea* 
fure  be  drained  off,  and  the  patient  relieved.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  body  muft  be  kept  open  witfi^the 
laxative  mercurial  pills.  If  the  patient  be  young 
and  of  a  fanguine  habit  he  may  be  bled.  Cup* 
ping,  with  fcarifications  on  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  will  likewife  be  of  ufe.  A  running  at  the 
nofe  may  be  promoted  by  volatile  falts^  ftimulating 
powders,  &c.  But  the  moft  likely  means  for  re- 
lieving the  patient  are  iffues  or  blifters  kept  open 
for  a  long  time  on  the  back  part  of  the  bead,  be* 
hind  the  errs,  or  on  the  neck.  I  have  known  theft 
reftore  fight,  even  after  it  had  been  for  a  confidcra- 
ble  time  loft. 

Should  thefe  fail,  rccourfe  muft  be  had  to  a  mer- 
curial falivation^  or  what  will  perhaps  anfwer  the 
{)urpofe  better,  twelve  grains  of  the  corrofivc  fub- 
imate  of  mercury  may  be  didblved  in  an  Engliih 
.  pint  and  a  half  of  brandy,  and  a  table-fpoonfui  of 
It  taken  twice  a-day,  drinking  half  a  pint  of  the 
decodion  of  farfaparilla  after  it. 

A  catara£l  is  an  obftrudtion  of  the  pupil,  by  the 
interpofition  of  fome  opaque  fubftance  which  cither 
diminiftics  or  totally  extinguifties  the  fight.  It  b 
generally  an  opacity  of  the  cryftalline  humour. .  la 
a  recent  or  beginning  catara(5l,  the  fame  medicines 
are  to  be  u(ed  as  in  the  gutta  ferena  \  and  they  will 
Ibmetimes  fucceed.    But  when  this  does  not  hap^ 

pen. 
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pen,  •  and  the  cataraft  becomes  firm,  it  muft  be 
couched,  or  rather  extrafted.  I  have  refolved  a 
recent  cataraft  by  giving  the  patient  frequent  purges 
with  calomel>  keepittg  a  poultice  of  fre(h  hemlock 
conftantly  upon  the  eye,  and  a  perpetual  blifter  on 
the  neck  *. 

The  my  opt  a  J  or  fliorufightedntjs^  and  xht  prejbyopia^ 
or  feeing  only  at  too  jgreat  a  diftance,  arc  diforders 
which  depend  on  the  original  ftrufturc  or  figure  of 
the  eye,  therefore  admit  of  no  cure.  The  incon- 
veniencics  arifing  from  them  may  however  be,  \tk 
fome  mcafure,  remedied  by  rhc  help  of  proper 
glaffcs.  The  former  requires  the  aid  of  a  concavCi^ 
and  the  latter  of  a  convex  glafs. 

A  ftrabifmusj  or  fquintingy  depends  upon  an  irrc* 
gular  contraftion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye  from  a 
ipafm,  palfy,  epilcpfy,  or  an  ill  habit.  Children 
often  contraft  this  diforder  by  having  their  eyes 
unequally  expofed  to  the  light.  They  may  likewife 
acquire  k  bjr  imitation  fi-om  a  fquinting  nurfe  or 
play- fellow,  &c.  As  this  diforder  can  hardly  be 
cured,  parents  ought  to  be  careful*  to  prevent  it* 
Almoft  the  only  thing  which  can  be  done  for  it  is 
to  contrive  a  mafk  for  the  child  to  wear,  which  will 
only  permit  him  to  fee  in  a  ftraight  dircftion. 

Spots  or  Jpecks  on  the  eyes  are  generally  the  effeft 
of  inflammation,  and  often  appear  after  the  fmall 
pox,  the  meaflcs,  or  violent  opthalmias.  They  are 
very  difficult  to  cure,  and  often  occafion  total 
blindnefs.  If  the  fpecks  are  foft  and  thin,  they 
may  fometimes  be  taken  off  by  gentle  cauftics  and 
difcuuentsj  as  yitriol,  the  juice  of  celandine,  &c. 
When  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a  furgical  operarioo 
may  be  tried  :  the  fuccefs  of  this  however  is  always 
very  doubtful. 

The  blood'Jhot  eye  may  be  occafioned  by  a  ftroke, 
a   fall,   retching,    vomiting,   violent  coughing,  &c* 

*  In  both  thefe  ctfei  elcArtcity  mtriu  a  u-ial. 

I  liave 
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I  have  frequently  known  it  happen  to  children  in 
the  hooping-cough.  It  appears  at  firft  like  a  bit  of 
icarletj  and  is  afterwards  of  a  livid  or  blackifh  co* 
lour.  This  diforder  generally  goes  off  without 
medicine.  Should  it  prove  obftinate,  the  patient 
may  be  bled,  and  have  his  eyes  fomented  with  a 
decodion  of  coniphry  roots  and  elder  flowers.  A 
ibft  poultice  may  be  applied  to  the  eyes;  and  the 
body  Ihould  be  kept  open  by  gentle  purgatives. 

The  watery  or  weeping  eye  is  generally  occa- 
lioned  by  a  relaxation  or  weaknefs  of  the  glandular 
parts  of  that  organ.  Thefe  may  be  braced  and 
ilrengthencd  by  bathing  the  eye  with  brandy  and 
i^ztcTi  Hungary-water,  rofc-water,  with  white  vi» 
trio!  difTolved  in  it,  &c.  Medicines  which  make 
a  revulfion  are  likewife  proper;  as  mild  purga- 
tives, perpetual  blifters  on  the  neck,  bathing  the 
feet  frequently  in  lukewarm  water,  &c. 

When  this  difeafc  proceeds  from  an  obftrudtion 
af  the  lachrymal  du£t,  or  natural  palTage  of  the 
tcSLn,  it  is  called  a  JSJiula  lachrymalis,  and  can  only 
be  cured  by  a  furgical  operation  *. 

OF    THE   EAR. 

The  fundions  of  the  ear  may  be  injured  by 
wounds,  ulcers,  or  any  thing  that  hurts  its  fabric. 
The  hearing  may  likewife  be  hurt  by  exccflive  noifei 
violent  colds  in  the  head  j  fevers ;  hard  wax,  or 
other  fubftances  (licking  in  the  cavity  of  the  car ; 
too  great  a  degree  of  moifture  or  drynefs  of  the  car. 
Deafoefe  is  very  often  the  cffcft  of  old  age,  and  is 
incident  to  mofl:  people  in  the  decline  of  life. 
Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  an  original  £iult  in  the 
ftru<5lure  or  formation  of  the  ear  itfclf.  When  this 
is  the  cafe^  it  admits  of  no  cure  ;   and  the  unhappy 

*  A  weeping  or  wttery  eye  is  often  the  mark  of  a  fcropholoat 
habit. 
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pf  rfbn  not  only  continues  deaf^  but  generally  likewife 
dumb,  for  life  *• 

When  dcafnefs  is  the  cfFcft  of  wounds  or  ulcers  of 
the  cars,  or  of  old  4^,  it  is  not  cafiiy  removed.  When 
it  proceeds  from  cold  of  the  head,  the  patient  muft  be 
careful  to  keep  his  head  warm,  efpecially  in  the. 
night  i  he  (hould  likewife  take  fome  gentle  purges^ 
and  keep  his  feet  warm,  and  bathe  them  frequently  in 
lukewarm  water  at  bed-time.  When  deafnefs  is  the 
cffcd  of  a  fever,  it  generally  goes  off  after  the  pa- 
tient recovers.  If  it  proceeds  from  dry  wax  fticlung 
in  the  ears,  it  may  be  fofcened  by  dropping  oil  into 
them ;  afterwards  they  muft  be  fy ringed  with  warm 
milk  and  water. 


*  Though  thofe  who  faav€  the  misfortune  to  be  bora  deaf  are 
generally  fuffered  to  conunoe  dumb,  and  confeqaently  are-  iii  z 
grett  meafure  loft  to  fociety,  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  tkafc 
luch  perfons  may  be  taught  not  only  to  read  and  write*  but  alio  to 
fpeak,  and  to  underfland  what  others  fay  to  them.  Teaching  the 
dumb  to  fpeak  will  appear  paradoxical  to  thofe  who  do  not  con* 
fider  that  the  formation  of  founds  is  merely  mechanical*  and  majr 
be  taught  without  the  affilUnce  of  the  ear.  This  is  not  only  ca-- 
pable  of  demon (lration»  but  is  aAually  reduced  to  pra£lice  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Thomas  Braidwood  of  Edinburgh.  This  gentle- 
roan  has,  by  the  mere  force  of  genius  and  application,  brought 
the  teaclung  of  dumb  perfons  to  luch  a  degree  of  per fedtoo,  that 
his  fcholars  are  generally  more  for^^ard  in  their  education  than 
thofe  of  the  fame  age  who  enjoy  all  their  faculties.  .They  not 
only  read  and  write  with  the  utmoU  readinefs,  but  likewife ^mI^ 
and  are  capable  of  holding  converfation  with  any  perfon  in  the 
light.  What  a  pity  any  of  the  human  fpecies  (hould  remain  in  a 
'  iksLtt  of  idiotifm,  who  are  capable  of  being  rendered  as  ofeful  and 
intelligent  as  others  !  We  mention  this  not  only  from  hufnanity 
to  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf*  but  alfo  in 
judice  to  Mr.  Braidwood,  whofe  fuccefs  has  far  exceeded  all 
former  attempts  this  way ;  and  indeed  it  exceeds  imagination  it« 
fetf  fo  far*  that  no  perfon  who  has  not  feen  and  examined  his 
papils*  can  believe  what  they  are  capable  of.— As  this  gentle- 
man*  however  willing,  is  only  able  to  teach  a  few,  and  as  the  fir 
greater  part  of  thofe  who  ere  born  deaf  cannot  afford  to  attend^ 
him*  it  wouldbe  an  sl&.  of  great  humanity*  as  well  of  peMic  mi« 
lit^j  to  ere6l  an  academy  for  their  benefit. 

If 
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If  deafncfs  proceeds  from  drynefs  of  the  cars^ 
which  may  be  known  by  looking  into  them,  half 
an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  die 
fame  quantity  of  liquid  apbdeldoch,  or  tindure  of 
afafcetida,  may  be  mixed  together,  and  a  few  drops 
of  it 'put  into  the  ear  every  night  at  bed-time, 
flopping  them  afterwards  with  a  little  wool  or  cot* 
ton.  Some^  inftead  of  oil,  put  a  fmall  flice  of  the 
ftt  of  bacon  into  each  ear,  which  is  faid  to  anfwer 
the  purpofe  very  well.  When  the  ears  abound  with 
moifture,  it  may  be  drained  off*  by  an  ifTue  or  feton, 
which  (hould  be  made  as  near  the  affeded  parts  as 
poflible. 

Some,  for  the  cure  of  deafnefs,  recommend  die 
gall  of  an  eel  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  tp  be- 
dropped  into  the  ear  ^  others,  equal  parts  of  Hun- 
gary-water and  fpirit  of  lavender.  EtmuUer  ex- 
cols  amber  and  mufks  and  Brookes  fays,  he  has 
often  known,  hardnefs  of  hearing  cured  by  putting 
a  grain  or  two  of  mufk  into  the  ear  with  cotton* 
wool.  But  thefe  and  other  applications  muft  be  va- 
ried according  to  the  caufe  of  the  diforder  *. 

Though  fuch  applications  may  fometimes  be  of 
fcrvice,  yet  they  much  oftcncr  fail,  and  frequcndy 
they  do  hurt.  Neither  the  eyes  ,nor  ears  ought  to 
be  tampered  with ;  they  are  tender  organs,  and  re- 
quire a  very  delicate  touch.  For  thiar  reafbn,  what 
we  would  chiefly  recommend  in  deafnefs,  is,  to  keep 
the  head  warm.  From  whatever  caufe  the  diforder 
proceeds,  this  is  always  proper^  and  I  have  known 
more  benefit  from  it  alone,  in  the^  moft  obllinatc 

*  A  gentleman,  on  whofe  veracity  I  can  depend,  told  me,  chtC 
mfter  ufing  many  things  to  no  purpofe  for  an  obftinate  deafbeft,  he 
wai  at  laft  adviled  to  put  a  few  drops  of  bis  own  oriae  warm  into 
bid  carts  every  night  and  morning,  from  which  he  received  greal 
benefit.  It  is  probable  that  a  iblution  of^/  ammomac^  in  watef« 
would  produce  the  fame  effcdl. 

8  cafei 
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cafes  of  ^eafnefs9    than  from  all  the   medicines  I 
ever  ufcd  •. 


OF  THE  TASTE  AND  SMELL, 

Though  thcfc  fenfes  arc  not  of  fo  great  import- 
ance to  man  in  a  ftate  of  fociecy,  as  the  fight  and 
hearing;  yet  as  the  lofs  of  them  is  attended  with 
fomc  iflconveniency,  they  deferyc  our  notice.  They 
are  fcldom  to  be  reftored  when  loft ;  which  ought 
lo  make  us  very  attentive  to  their  prefervation^  by 
carefully  avoiding  whatever  may  in  the  Icaft  prove 
injurious  to  them.  As  there  is  a  very  great  affinity 
between  the  organs  of  tafting  and  fmelling,  what* 
<ver  hurts  the  one  generally  affcdks  the  other. 

Luxury  is  highly  injurious  to  thefe  organs. 
When  the  nofe  and  palate  are  frequently  ftimu* 
lated  by  fragrant  and  poignant  diihes^  they  foon 
Ipfe  the  power  of  diftinguifhing  taftes  and  odours  , 
^ith.  any  degree  of  nicety.  Man,  in  a  ftate  of 
nature,  may  perhaps  have  thefe  faculties  as  acute 
as  any  other  animal.  \ 

The  fcnfe  of  fmcUing  may  be  diminiflied  or  dc- 
ftroyed  by  difcafcs;   as,  the  moifture,  drynefs,  in- 
flammation or .  fuppuration  of  that  membrane  which 
lines  the  infide  ot  the  nofe,   commonly  called  the 
oife&ory  membrane ;    the  comprcflion  of  the  nerves, 
which  fupply  this  membrane,  or  fome  faidt  in  the 
brain  itfclt  at  their  origin.    A  defc£t,  or  too  great 
a  degree  of  folidity,  of  the  fmall  fpungy  bones  of 
the  upper  jaw,   the   caverns  of  the  forehead,  &ci 
may  likewife  impair  the  fenfe  of  fmelling.     It  may 
alfo  be  injured  by  a  coUedion  of  foetid  matter  in  • 
thofe    caverns,    which,  keeps    conftantly    exhaling 
from  them.     Few   things  are  more  hurtful   to  the 
fenfe  of  fmelling  than  taking  great  quantities  of  fnuftt 

*  An  obftinate  deafnefs  has  been  cured  by  elcdricicy. 

•  When 
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When  the  nofe  abounds  with,  moifture,  after 
gentle  evacuations,  fuch  things  as  tend  to  take  off 
irritation,  and  coagulate  the  thin  (harp  (erum,«may 
be  applied ;  as  the  oil  of  annife  mixed  with  fine 
flour;  camphire  diffblvcd  in  oil  of  aknonds,  &c. 
The  vapours  of  amber,  frankincenfe,  gum  maftic, 
and  benjamin,  may  likewife  be  received  into  the 
nofe  and  mouth. 

For  moiftcning  the  mucus  when  it  is  too  dry, 
Ibme  recommend  fnufF  made  of  the  leaves  of  mar- 
joram, mixed  with  the  oil  of  amber,  marjoram, 
and  annifccd;  or  a  ftcrnutatory  of  calcined  white 
vitriol ;  twelve  .grains  of  which  may  be  mixed  with 
two  ounces  of  marjoram-water,  and  filtrated.  The 
fteam  or  vapour  of  vinegar  upon  hot  iron  received 
up  the  noftrils  is  likewife  of  ufc  for  (bftening  the 
mucus,  opening  obftruftions,  &c. 

If  there  is  an  ulcer  in  the  nofe,  it  ought  to  be 
drelTcd  with  fomc  enloUient  ointment,  to  which,  if 
the  pain  be  very  great,  a  little  laudanum  may  be 
added.  If  it  be  a  venereal  ulcer,  it  is  not  to  be 
cured  without  mercury.  In  that  cafe,  the  foludon 
of  the  corrofive  fublimate  in  brandy  may  be  taken, 
as  dircftcd  in  the  gutta  fereria.  The  ulcer  ought 
likewife  to  be  walhcd  with  it ;  and  the  fumes  of  cin- 
nabar may  be  received  up  the  noftrils. 

If  there  be  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  the  nerves 
which  fupply  the  organs  of  fmclling  are  inert,  or 
want  ftimulating,  volatile  falts,  flrong  fnuffs,  and 
other  things  which  occafion  fncezing,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe.  The  forehead  may  likewife  be 
anointed  ^^ith  balfam  of  Peru,  to  which  may  be 
added  a  little  of  the  oil  of  amber. 

The  fajfe  may  be  diminifhcd  by  crufts,  filth, 
mucus,  aptha?,  pellicles,  warts,  &c,  covering  the 
tongue :  it  may  be  depraved  by  a  fault  of  the  faliva, 
which,  being  difcharged  into  the  mouth,  gives  the 

fame 
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%xcit  fenfations  as  if  the  food  which  the  perfon  takes 
had  really  a  bad  tafte ;  or  it  may  be  entirely  deftoycd 
by  injuries  done  to  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  and  palate* 
Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  either  to  the  fenfe  of 
tailing  or  fmelling  than  obftinate  colds^  efpecially 
thofe  which  afFeft  the  head* 

When  the  tafte  is  diminiflied  by  filth,  mucus,  &c. 
the  tongue  ought  to  be  fcraped,  and  frequently 
walhcd  with  a  mixture  of  water,  vinegar,  and  honey, 
or  fome  other  detergent.  When  the  (aliva  is  vitiated, 
which  feldom  happens  unlefs  in  fevers  or  other  diC- 
eafcs,  the  curing  of  the  diforder  is  the  cure  of  this 
fymptom.  To  relieve  it  however  in  the  mean  time, 
the  following  things  may  be  of  ufe :  If  there  be  a 
bitter  tafte,  it  may  be  taken  away  by  vomits,  purges, 
and  other  things  which  evacuate  bile.  What  is  called 
a  nidorous  tafte,  arifing  from  putrid  humours,  is 
corrected  by  the  juice  of  citrons,  oranges,  and  other 
acids.  A  fait  tafte  is  cured  by  plentiful  dilution  with 
watery  liquors.  An  acid  tafte  is  deftroyed  by  abfor- 
bents,  and  alkaline  falcs,  as  powder  of  oyfter-ihells, 
lalt  of  wormwood,  &c. 

When  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves  which  fupply 
the  organs  of  tafte  is  diminiflied,  the  chewing  of 
horfe-radifh,  or  other  ftimuladng  fubftances,  will 
help  to  recover  it. 


OF   THE   TOUCH. 

The  fenfe  of  touching  may  be  hurt  by  any  thing 
that  obftrufts  the  nervous  influence,  or  prevents  its 
being  regularly  conveyed  to  the  organs  of  touch- 
ing i  as  preffure,  extreme  cold,  &c.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  hurt  by  too  great  a  degree  of  fenfibility, 
when  the  nerve  is  not  fufficicntly  covered  by  the 

H  h  cuticle 
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cuticle  or  fcarf-fkin,  or  where  there  is  too  great  a 
tenfion  of  it,  or  it  is  too  delicate.  Whatever  dif- 
orders  the  fundtions  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  hurts 
the  fenfe  of  touching.  Hence  it  appears  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  fame  general  caufes  as  palfy  and 
apoplexy,  and  requires  nearly  the  fame  method  of 
treatment. 

In  a  ftupory  or  defedl  of  touching,  which  arifes 
from  an  obftruflion  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the 
patient  muft  firft  be  purged  ;  afterwards  fuch  me- 
dicines as  excite  the  adlion  of  the  nerves,  or  ftimu- 
latc  the  fyftem,  may  be  ufed.  For  this  purpofe, 
the  fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  fal  volatile  oleofumy  horfe- 
radifli,  &c.  may  be  taken  inwardly ;  the  difordered 
parts,  at  the  feme  time,  may  be  frequently  rubbed 
with  frefh  nettles,  or  fpirit  of /^/  ammoniac.  Biifter- 
ittg-plafters  and  finapifms  applied  to  the  parts  will 
Kkewife  be  of  ufc,  as  alfo  warm  bathing,  efpecially  in 
the  natural  hot  baths. 


CH  AP.    XLV. 

OF  A  SCIRRHUS  AND  CANCER. 

A  SCIRRHUS  is  a  hard  indolent  tumour  ufually 
•"^  feated  in  fome  of  the  glands ;  as  the  breads, 
the  arm-pits,  &c.  If  the  tumour  becomes  large,  un- 
equal, of  a  livid,  blackifh,  or  leaden  colour,  and  is 
attended  with  violent  pain,  it  gets  the  name  of  an 
cccult  cancer.  When  the  fkin  is  broken  and  a 
fames  or  ichorous  matter  of  an  abominable  foetid 
fmell  is  difcharged  from  the  fore,  it  is  called  an 
open  or  ulcerated  cancer.  Pcrfons  after  the  age  of 
forty-five,  particularly  women,  and  thofe  who  lead 

an 
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in   indolent  fcdcntary  life,  arc   mod  fubjcft  to  this 
difc;ifr. 

CAUSES. This   difcafe    is    o&cn   owing  to 

fupprcflcd  evacuations ;  hence  it  proves  fb  fre- 
quently fatal  to  women  of  a  grofs  habit,  particu- 
larly old  maids  and  widows,  ab()ut  the  time  when 
the  menftrual  flux  ccafcrs.  It  may  lilcewifc  be  oc- 
cafioncd  by  cxccflivc  fear,  grief,  anger,  religious 
melancholy,  or  any  of  the  depreffing  piflions« 
Hence  the  unfortunate,  the  choleric,  and  thofc  per-* 
fons  who  devote  themfelves  to  a  religious  Jife  in 
convents  or  monaftcries,  are  often  afflidted  with  it* 
It  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  the  long- continued  ofc 
of  food  that  is  too  hard  of  digeftion,  or  of  an  acrid 
nature ;  by  barrennefs  ;  celibacy  ;  indolence  j  cold  1 
blows  ;  friSion  j  preffure ;  or  the  like.  Women 
often  fufFer  from  the  laft  of  thefe  by  means  of  thcii* 
flays,  which  fquceze  and  comprefb  their  breaft  fo  as 
to  occafion  great  mifchief.  Sometimes  the  diicafc  is 
owing  to  an  hereditary  difpofition. 

SYMPTOMS. This     diforder    feems    often 

very  trifling  at  the  beginning.  A  hard  tumour 
about  the  fize  of  an  hazle  nut,  or  perhaps  fmaller^ 
is  generally  ^he  firft  fymptom.  This  will  often 
cSontinue  for  a  long  time  without  fecming  to  in- 
creafe  or  giving  the  patient  great  uncafincfs;  buc 
if  the  conltitution  be  hurt,  or  the  tumour  irritated 
by  preffure  or  improper  treatment  of  any  kind>  it 
begins  to  excend  itlcif  towards  the  neighbouritig 
parts  by  pulhing  out  a  kind  of  roots  or  limb& 
It  then  gets  the  name  of  cancer^  from  a  fancied 
rcfemblance  between  thefe  limbs  and  the  claws  of* 
a  crab.  The  colour  of  the  (kin  begins  to  change, 
which  is  tirft  red,  afterwards  purple,  then  bluifh, 
livid,  and  at  laft  black.  The  patient  complains 
o\  hear,  wich  a  burnipg,  gnawing,  (hooting  paiiv 
The  tumour  is  very  hard,  roughj  and  unequalj  with 

H  h  a  a  pror^ 
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a  protuberance,  or  rifing,  in  the  middk  ;  its  fizc  ii>- 
creafes  daily,  and  the  neighbouring  veins  become 
thick,  knotty,  and  of  a  blackifh  colour. 

The  fkin  at  length  gives  way,  and  a  thin  (harp 
ichor  begins  to  flow,  which  corrodes  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  till  it  forms  a  large  unfightly  ulcer.  More 
occult  cancers  arife,  and  communicate  with  the 
neighbouring  glands.  The  pain  and  ftench  be- 
come intolerable;  the  appetite  faikj  the  ftrength 
is  exhaufted  by  a  continual  hedic  fever ;  at  laft^  a 
violent  haemorrhage,  or  difcharge  of  blood,  from 
fome  part  of  the  body,  with  faintings,  or  convul- 
fion  fits,  generally  put  an  end  to  the  miferable  pa- 
tient's life. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  ought  to  be  light,  but 

nourifhing.  All  flrong  liquors,  and  high-feafoned 
or  faked  provifions,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient 
may  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear; 
and  (hould  ufe  every  method  to  divert  thoughti 
and  amufe  his  fancy.  All  kinds  of  external  injury 
are  carefully  to  be  guarded  againft,  particularly  of 
the  af&ded  part,  which  ought  to  be  defended  from 
^  preflure,  and  even  from  the  external  air,  by  co- 
vering il  with  fur  or  foft  flannel. 

MEDICINE. — -This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes 
for  which  no  certain  remedy  is  yet  known.  Its 
progrefs  however  may  fometimes  be  retarded,  and 
fome  of  its  mod  difagreeable  fymptoms  mitigated,  by 
proper  applications.  One  misfortune  attending  the 
difeafe  is,  that  the  unhappy  patient  often  conceals  it 
too  long.  Were  proper  means  ufcd  in  due  time,  a 
cancer  might  often  be  cured  ;  but  after  the  difbrder 
has  arrived  at  a  certain  height,  it  generally  fcts  all 
medicine  at  defiance. 

When  a  fcirrhous  tumour  is  firft  difcovercd,  the 
patient  ought  to  obfcrve  a  proper  regimen,  and  to 
uke  twice  or  thrice  a- week  a  dofc  of  the  common 
purging  mercurial  pill. .  Some  blood  may  alfo  be 

8  let, 
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let,  and  the  part  afFcftcd  may  be  gently  rubbed 
twice  a-day,  with  a  Htdc  of  the  mercurial  ointment, 
and  kept  warm  with  fur  or  flannel.  The  food  muft 
be  light,  and  an  Englifli  pint  of  the  decoftion.  of 
woods  or  farfaparilla  may  be  drank  daily.  I  have 
ibmetimcs  difcuflcd  hard  tumours,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  beginning  cancers,  by  a  courfe  of  this- 
kind. 

Should  the  tumour  however  not  yield  to  thi3 
treatment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  become  larger  and 
harder,  it  will  be  proper  to  extirpate  it,  cither  by 
the  knife  or  cauftic.  Indeed,  whenever  this  can 
be  done  with  fafety,  the  fooner  it  is  done  the  bet- 
ter. It  can  anfwer  no  purpofc  to  extirpate  a  cancer 
after  the  conftitution  is  ruined,  or  the  whole  maft 
of  humours  corrupted  by  it.  This  however  is  the 
common  way,  which  makes  the  operation  fo  feldom 
fuccced.  Few  people  will  fubmit  to  the  extirpa- 
non  till  death  fl:ares  them  in  the  face  ;  whereas,  if  it 
were  done  early,  the  patient's  life  would  not  be  endan- 
gered by  the  operation,  and  it  would  generally  prove 
a  radical  cure. 

When  the  cancer  is  fo  fituared  that  it  cannot  be 
cut  off,  or  if  the  patient  will  not  fubmit  to  the 
operation,  fuch  medicines  as  will  mitigate  or  relieve 
the  moft  urgent  fymptoms  may  be  ufed.  Dr.  Home 
&ys,  that  half  a  grain  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of 
mercury,  diffblved  in  a  proper  quantity  of  brandy, 
and  taken  night  and  morning,  will  often  be  of  fcrvicc 
in  cancers  of  the  face  and  nofc.  He  likewife  recom* 
mends  an  infufion  of  t\\t  Jolanunty  or  night- fhade,  ift 
cancers  of  the  breads. 

But  the  medicine  mofl:  in  repute  at  prefent  for 
this  difeafe  is  hemlock.  Dr.  Stork,  phyfician  at 
Vienna,  has  of  late  recommended  the  extra<a:  of  tWs 
plant  as  very  efficacious  in  cancers  of  every  kind. 
The  Doftor  fays,  he  has  given  fomc  hundred 
weights  of  it  without  ever  hurting  any  body,  and 
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often  with  manifeft  advantage.  He  advifes  the  pa* 
rient  however  to  begin  with  very  fmall  dofes,  as  two 
jor  three  grains,  and  to  increafe  the  dofe  gradually  till 
jTome  good  cffeft  be  perceived,  and  there  to  reft  with- 
out further  increafe,  From  two  or  three  grains  at 
firft,  the  Doftor  fays  he  has  increafed  the  dofe  to 
two,  three,  or  four  drachms  a-day,  and  finds  that 
fuch  dofcs  may  be  dontinucd  for  fcveral  weeks  withont 
finy  bad  confequenccs. 

The  regimen  which  the  Doftor  recommends  du- 
ring the  ufc  of  the  medicine,  is  to  avoid  farinaceous 
lubftances  not  fermented,  and  too  acrjd  aroma- 
tics.  He  fays,  good  wine  will  not  be  hurtful  to 
thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  it,  nor  a  moderate  ufe  of 
acids  ;  and  adds,  that  the  patient  fhould  livd^  in  a  pure 
free  air,  and  keep  his  mind  as  quiet  and  cheerful  as 
poffible. 

The  Do<?lor  does  not  pretend  to  fix  the  time  in' 
which  a  cancer  may  be  refolved  by  the  ufcx>f  hem-^ 
Jock,  but  fays  he  has  given  it  for  above  two  years 
in  large  dofcs  without  any  apparent  benefit;  never- 
thelcfs  the  patient  has  been  cured  by  perfifting  in 
fhe  ufe  of  it  for  half  a  year  longer.  This  is  at  lead 
encouragement 'to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  Though  we  arc 
^r  from  thinking  the  hemlock  merits  thofe  extrava- 
g^nt  encomiums  which  the  Doftor  has  beftowed 
ppon  it,  yet,  in  a  difeafe  which  has  fo  long  baffled 
;he  boaitcd  powers  of  medicine,  we  think  it  ought 
jilways  to  be  tried. 

The  powder  of  hemlock  is  by  fome  preferred  to 
the  exrraft.  They  are  both  made  of  the  frcfli  leaves, 
and  may  be  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.  Dr. 
Nicholfon  of  Berwick  fays,  he  gradually  increafed 
the  dofe  of  the  powder  from  a  few  grains  to  half  a 
drachm,  and  gave  near  four  drachms  of  it  in  the 
day  with  remarkably  good  efFefts.  The  hemlock 
inay  alfo  be  ufed  externally  either  as  a  poultice  or 
fomentation.     The  fore  may  likewife  be  kept  dean 
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by  injcAing  daUy  a  ftrong  dccoftion  of  the  tx)ps  and 
leaves  into  it. 

Few  things  contribute  more  to  the  healing  of  foul 
fordid  ulcers  of  any  kind  than  keeping  them  tho- 
roughly clean.  This  ought  never  to  be  neglefted.  ' 
The  beft  application  for  this  purpofe  feems  to  be  the 
carrot  jxDultice.  The  root  of  the  common  carrot  may 
be  grated,  and  moiftened  with  as  much  water  as  will 
bring  it  to  the  confidence  of  a  poultice  or  cataplafm. 
This  muft  be  applied  to  the  fore,  and  renewed  twice 
a-day.  It  generally  cleans  the  fore,  ealcs  the  pain, 
and  takes  away  the  difagreeable  fmcll,  which  are 
objefts  of  no  fmall  importance  in  fuch  a  dreadful 
diforder  *. 

Wort^  or  an  infufion  of  malt,  has  been  recom- 
mended not  only  as  a  proper  drink,  but  as  a  power- 
ful medicine  in  this  difcafe.  It  muft  be  frequently, 
made  freih,  and  the  patient  may  take  it  at  pleafure. 
Two,  three,  or  even  four  Englifh  pints  of  it  may 
be  drank  every  day  for  a  confiderable  time.  No 
benefit  can  be  expeftcd  from  any  medicine  in  this 
difeafe,  unlefs  it  be  pcrfifted  in  for  a  long  time.  It  is. 
of  too  obftinatc  a  nature  to  be  foon  removed ;  and, 
when  it  admits  of  a  cure  at  all,  it  muft  be  broughc 
about  by  inducing  an  almoft  total  change  of  the  habit, 
which  muft  always  be  a  work  of  time.  Setons  or 
UTues  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cancer  have  fome- 
times  good  cfFcds  f . 

When 

*  London  Medical  EfTays. 

f  In  a  cancer  which  had  fet  all  medicines,  and  even  furgery, 
at  defiance,  I  lately  fa^v  remarkable  effeds  from  an  obiiinace 
perfeverance  in  a  courfe  of  aniifeptics.  I  ordered  the  df»cp 
ulcers  to  be  waftied  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  a  fyringe,  twicQ 
or  thrice  a-day,  either  wita  an  intuiion  of  ihe  bark,  or  a  de- 
coftion  of  carrot,  and  thai  the  patient  ftiouM  take  four  or  hvo 
times  a-day,  a  glafs  of  good  wine,  with  halt  a  dracnm  of  the 
beft  powdered  bark  in  it.  The  fores,  after  being  waihed,  were 
likewife  fprinklcd  with  the  fame  povvder.  When  the  patient 
began  this  coarfe^  her  death  was  daily  expedled.     She  copcinued 

Hh  v  it 
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When  all  other  medicines  fail,  rccourfe  mud  be 
had  to  opium,  as  a  kind  of  folace.  This  will  not 
indeed  cure  the  difeafe,  but  it  will  eafe  the  pa- 
tient's agony,  and  render  life  more  tolerable  while  it 
continues. 

To  avoid  this  dreadful  diforder,  people  ought  to 
ufe  wholefome  food  ;  to  take  fufficient  exercifc  in  the 
open  air ;  to  be  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poflTible  ;  and 
carefully  to  guard  againft:  all  blows,  bruifc^,  and 
every  kind  of  preflure  upon  the  breads,  or  other  glanr 
dular  parts  *. 


CHAP.    XLVI. 
OF    POISONS. 

•  « 

"pVERY  perfon  ought,  in  fome  meafure,  to  \>e 
^^  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  cure  ofpoifons. 
They  are  generally  taken  unawares,  and  their  effefts 
are  often  fo  fuddcn  and  violent,  as  not  to  admir  of 
delay,  or  allow  time  to  procure  the  afliftance  of  phy- 
ficians.  Happily  indeed  no  great  degree  of  medical 
knowledge  is  here  ncccffary  J  the  remedies  for  moft 
poifons  being  generally  at  hand,  or  eafily  obtained, 
and  nothing  but  common  prudence  needful  in  the  ap- 
plication of  them. 

it  for  above  two  years,  with  manifefl  advantage ;  but  being  told 
by  an  eminent  furgeon,  that  the  bark  would  not  cure  a  cancer, 
and  that  the  fores  ought  not  to  be  wafhed,  (he  difcontinued  th^ 
pradice,  and  died  In  a  few  weeks.  This  courfe  was  not  expected 
to  cure  the  cancer,  but  to  prolong  the  patient's  life,  which  it 
evidently  did  almofl  to  a  miracle. 

*  As  hemlock  is  the  principal  medicine  retommended  in  this 
di^eafey  we  would  have  given  fome  diredions  for  the  gathering  and 
preparing  of  that  plant;  but  as  its  different  preparations  are  now 
kept  in  the  (hops,  we  think  it  much  faier  for  people  to  get  them 
there,  with  proper  diredtions  for  ufing  them. 

The 
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The  vulgar  notion  that  every  poifon  is  cured  by 
£>me  counter-poifon,  as  a  fpecific^  has  done  much 
hurt.  People  believe  they  can  do  nothing  for  the 
patient,  unlefs  they  know  the  particular  antidote. to 
that  kind  of  poifon  which  he  has  taken.  Whereas 
the  cure  of  all  poifons  taken  into  the  ftomach,  with-*- 
out  exception,  depends  chiefly  on  difcharging  them  as 
foon  as  poflible. 

There  is  no  cafe  wherein  the  indications  of  cure 
are  more  obvious.  Poifon  is  feldom  long  in  the 
ftomach  before  it  occafions  ficknefs,  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  vomit.  This  fhews  plainly  what  ought  to  be 
done.  Indeed  common  fenfe  didates  to  every  one, 
that,  if  any  thing  has  been  taken  into  the  ftomach 
which  endangers  life,  it  ought  immediately  to  be 
difcharged.  Were  this  duly  regarded,  the  danger 
^rifir.g  from  poifons  might  generally  be  avoided* 
The  method  of  prevention  is  obvious,  and  the  means 
are  in  the  hands  of  every  one. 

We  (hall  not  take  up  the  reader's  time  with  a  detail 
of  the  ridiculous  notions  which  have  prevailed  among 
ignorant  people  in  different  ages  with  regard  to  poi- 
fons J  neither  (hall  we  mention  the  boa(led  antidotes, 
which  have  been  recommended  either  for  preventing 
or  obviating  their  efFefts  i  but  (hall  content  ourfelvcs 
with  pointing  out  the  poifons  moft  common  in  this 
country,  and  the  means  of  avoiding  their  dangerous 
confequences. 

Poifons  either  belong  to  the  mineral,  the  vegetable, 
or  the  animal  kingdom. 

Mineral  poifons  arq  commonly  of  an  acrid  or  corro- 
five  quality;  as  arfenic,  cobalt,  the  corrofive  fubli- 
mate  of  mercury,  &c. 

Thofe  of  the  vegetable  kind  are  generally  of  a 
narcotic  or  ftupcfadive  quality ;  as  poppy,  hemr 
lock,  henbane,  berries  of  the  deadly  night-ftiade, 
&c. 

Poifonous 
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Poifonous  animals  communicate  their  infc6^ion 
cither  by  the  bite  or  fting.  This  poifon  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  former,  and  only  produces  its  efiedls 
when  received  into  the  body  by  a  wound. 

MINERAL  POISONS. Arfenic  is  the  moft 

common  of  this  clafs;  and,  as  the  whole  of  them 
«c  pretty  fimilar  both  in  their  eSefts  and  method 
of  cure,  what  is  faid  with  refpeft  to  it  will  be 
applicable  to  every  other  fpccies  of  corrofive 
poifon. 

When  a  perfon  has  taken  arfenic,  he  foon  per- 
ceives a  burning  heat,  and  a  violent  pricking  pain 
in  his  ftomach  and  bowels,  with  an  intolerable 
third,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  tongue 
and  throat  feel  rough  and  dry ;  and,  if  proper 
means  be  not  foon  adirtiniftered,  the  patient  is 
fcized  with  great  anxiety,  hiccuping,  faintings,  and 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities.  To  thefe  fucceed  black 
vomits,  foetid  (lools.  With  a  mortification  of  the 
ftomaeh  and  inteftines,  which  arc  the  immediate  fore- 
runners of  death. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  thefe  fytnptoms  the 
patient  fliould  drink  large  quantities  of  new  milk  and 
felad  oil  till  he  vomits  ;  or  he  may  drink  warm 
water  mixed  with  oil.  Fat  broths  are  likewife  proper, 
provided  they  can  be  got  ready  in  time.  Where  no 
oil  is  to  be  had,  frcih  butter  may  be  melted  and 
mixed  with  the  miik  or  water.  Thefe  things  are  to 
l>e  drank  as  long  as  the  inclination  to  vomittrontinues. 
Some  have  drank  eight  or  ten  Englifli  quarts  before 
the  vomiting  ceafcd ;  and  it  is  never  fafc  to  leave  off 
drinking  while  one  particle  of  the  poifon  remains  in 
the  ftomach. 

Thefe  oily  or  fat  fubftances  not  only  provoke 
▼omiting,  but  likevvife  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the 
poifon,  and  prevent  its  wounding  die  bowels ;  but 
\t  they  Ihpuld  not  make  the  perfon  vomit,  half  a 

drachm 
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drachm  or  two  fcruplcs  of  the  powder  of  ipecacu- 
anha miift  be  given,  or  a  few  fpoonfuls  of  the  oxjr- 
nnel  or  vinegar  df  fqiiills  may  be  mixed  with  the  water 
which  he  drinks.  Vomiting  may  likewifc  be  excited 
by  tickling  the  infide  of  the  throat  with  a  feather* 
Should  thefe  methods  however  fail,  half  a  drachm 
of  white  vitriol,  or  five  or  fix  grains  of  emetic  tartar, 
muft  be  adminiftcred. 

If  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly,  and 
there  is  rcafon  to  fear  that  the  poifon  has  got  down  to 
the  inteftinrs,  clyfters  of  milk  and  oil  muft  be  very 
frequently  thrown  up ;  and  the  patient  muft  drink 
emollient  decoAions  of  barley,  oatmeal,  marfh-mal- 
lows,  and  fuch  like.  He  muft  likewifc  take  an  infu- 
fion  of  fenna  and  manna,  a  folution  of  Glauber's 
falts,  or  fome  other  purgative. 

After  the  poifon  has  been  evacuated,  the  patient 
ought,  for  fome  time,  to  live  upon  fuch  things  as  arc 
of  a  healing  and  -cooling  quality  j  to  abftam  from 
flefli  and  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  live  upon  milk» 
broth,  gruel,  light  puddings,  and  other  fpoon  meats 
of  eafy  digellion.  His  drink  ftiould  be  barley- water, 
linfeed  tea,  or  infufions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucilagi- 
nous vegetables. 

VEGETABLE  POISONS,  befides  heat  and 
ipain  of  the  ftomach,  commonly  occafion  fome  de- 
gree of  giddinefs,  and  often  a  kind  of  ftupidity  or 
folly.  Pcrfons  who  have  taken  rhefc  poifons  muft 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  mineral  or 
corrofive. 

Though  the  vegetable  poifons,  when  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  ftomach,  often  prove  fatal;  yet  the 
danger  is  generally  over  as  foon  as  they  are  difcharged. 
Not  being  of  fuch  a  cauftic  or  corrofive  natuYe,  they, 
are  lefs  apt  to  wound  or  inflame  the  bowels  than  mi- 
neral fubftances:  no  time,  however,  ought  to  be  lofli 
in  having  them  difcharged. 

Opium, 
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Opium,  being  frequently  taken  by  miftake,  me- 
rits particular  attention.  It  is  ufed  as  a  medicine  both 
in  a  folid  and  liquid  form,  which  latter  commonly 
goes  by  the  name  of  laudanum.  It  is  indeed  a  valu- 
able medicine  when  taken  in  proper  quantity;  but 
as  an  ovcr-dofe  proves  a  ftrong  poitbn^  we  ftiaU  point 
out  its  common  cffccls,  together  with  the  method  of 
cure. 

An  over-dofc  of  opium  generally  occafions  great 
drowfinefs,  with  ftupor  and  other  ap>ople£lic  fymp- 
toms.     Sometimes  the  pcrfon  has  fo  great  an  incli- 
nation to  flcep>  that  it  is  almoft   impoflible  to  keep 
him  awake.     Every  method  muft  however  be  tried 
for  this  purpofe.     He  (hould  be  toflcd,  (hakcd.  and 
moved  about.     Sharp    bliftcring-plaftcrs  fhould  be 
applied  to  his  legs  or.  arms,  and    ftimulating  rae<fi- 
cines,    as   fahs   of  hartfhorn,   &c.    held    under  his 
nofe.     It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  let  blood.    At  die 
fame  time  every  method  muft  be   taken  to  make 
him  difcharge  the  poifon.     This   may   be  done  m 
the   manner  diredled  above,    viz.     by    the  ufc  of 
ftrong  vomits,  drinking  plenty  of  warm  water  wii 
oil,  &;c. 

Mead,  befides  vomits,  in  this  cafe,  recommeods 
acid  medicines  with  lixivial  falts.  He  (ays,  that  lie 
has  often  given  fait  of  wormwood  mixed  with  juiccrf 
Icnwn  in  repeated  dofcs  with  great  fucccfs. 

If  the  body  ftiould  remain  weak  and  languid  ifitr 
the  poifon  has  been  difcharged,  nouriftiing  diet  ind 
cordials  will  be  proper ;  but  when  there  is  .reaibn  © 
fear  that  the  ftomach  or  bowels  are  inBamed,  the  grot- 
eft  circumfpeftion  is  ncceffary  both  with  regard  to  food 
and  medicine. 
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We  fhall  begin  with  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  as  it 
is  both  the  mod  common  and  dangerous  animal-poi^ 
fon  in  this  country; 

The  creatures  naturally  liable  to  contraft  this  dif- 
cafe  are,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  all  of  the  dog-kind, 
viz.  foxes,  dogs,  and  wolves.  Hence  it  is  called 
the  raiies  caninaj  or  dog-madnefs.  Of  the  lad  wc 
have  none  in  this  ifland ;  and  it  fo  fcldom  happens 
that  any  perfon  is  bit  by  the  firft,  that  they  (caret 
deferve  to  be  taken  notice  of.  If  fuch  a  thing  fhould 
happen,  the  method  of  treatment  is  precifcly  the  fame 
as  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 

The  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in  a  dog  are  as  follow : 
At  firft  he  looks  dull,  Ihews  an  averfion  to  food  and 
company  :  he  does  not  bark  as  ufual,  but  fcems  to 
murmur,  is  peevifh,  and  apt  to  bite  ftrangers :  his 
ears  and  tail  droop  more  than  ufual,  and  he  appears 
drowfy  :  afterwards  he  begins  to  loll  out  his  tongue, 
and  froth  at  the  mouth,  his  eye  fceming  heavy  and 
watery:  he  now,  if  not  confined,  takes  ofF,  runs 
panting  along  with  a  kind  of  dejedted  air,  and  endea- 
vours to  bite  every  one  he  meets.  Other  dogs  arc 
faid  to  fiy  from  him.  Some  think  this  a  certain  fign 
of  madnefs,  fuppofing  that  they  know  him  by  the 
fmell  J  but  it  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  If  he  efcapes 
being  killed,  he  feldom  runs  above  two  or  three 
days,  till  he  dies  cxhaufted  with  heat,  hunger,  and 
fatigue. 

This  difeafe  is  moft  frequent  after  long,  dry,  hot 
feafons  ;  and  fuch  dogs  as  live  upon  putrid  ftinking 
carrion,  without  having  enough  of  fi-cfla-watcr,  arc 
moft  liable  to  it. 

When 
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When  any  pcrfon  has  been  bit  by  a  dog,  the  ftrift- 
eft  inquiry  ought  to  be  made  whether  the  animal  was 
rea}iy  mad.  Many  difagreeabk  confequenccs  arifc 
from  neglecting  to  afcertain  this  point.  Some  people 
have  lived  in  continual  anxiety  for  many  years,  bc- 
caufe  they  had  been  bit  by  a  dog  which  they  believed 
ta  be  mad ;  but,  as  he  had  been  killed  on  the  (pot, 
'  it  was  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  faft.  This  (hould 
induce  us,  inftead  of  killing  a  dog  the  moment  he  has 
bit  any  perfon,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  keep  hina 
alive,  at  leaft  till  we.  can  be  certain  whether  he  be  mad 
or  not. 

Many  circumftances  may  contribute  to  make 
people  imagine  a  dog  mad.  He  lofes  his  mafter, 
runs  about  in  qucft  of  him,  is  fet  upon  by  other 
dog$,  and  perhaps  by  men.  The  creature,  thus 
frightened,  beat,  and  abufed,  looks  wild,  and  lolls 
out  his  tongue  as  he  runs  along.  Immediately  a 
.crowd  is  after  him ;  while  he,  finding  himfelf  clofcly 
|)urfued,  and  taking  every  one  he  meets  for  an  enemy, 
naturally  attempts  to  bite  him  in  fclf-defcnce.  He 
foon  gets  knocked  on  the  head,  and  it  pafles  currently 
that  he  was  mad,  as  it  is  then  impofTible  to  prqj^e  the 
contrary. 

This  being  the  true  hiftory  of,  by  far,  the  greater 
part  of  thofc  dogs  which  pafs  for  mad,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  numberlels  whimfical  medicines  have 
t)een  extolled  for  preventing  the  effeds  of  their 
bite  ?  This  readily  accounts  for  the  great  variety  of 
infallible  remedies  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  which 
jirc  to  be  met  with  in  almoft  every  family.  Though 
not  one  in  a  thoufand  has  any  claim  to  merit,  yet 
they  are  all  fupported  by  numberlcfs  vouchers. 
No  wonder  that  imaginary  dilirafes  Ihould  be  cured 
by  imaginary  remedies.  In  this  way,  credulous 
people  firft  impoic  upon  .thcmfelves,  and  then  de- 
ceive others.     The  lame  medicine,  which  was  fup- 

pofcd 
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poled  to  prevent  the  cfFedls  of  the  bite,  when  the 
dog  was  not  mad,  is  recommended  to  a  perfon^ 
who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a  dog  that 
was  really  mad.  He  takes  it,  trufts  to  it,  and  is 
undone. 

To  thefc  miftakes  we  muft  impute  the  frequent 
ill  fuccefs  of  the  medicines  ufed  for  preventing  tho 
cfFefts  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  It  is  not  owing 
fo  much  to  a  defeat  in  medicine,  as  to  wrong  ap- 
plications. I  am  perfuaded,  if  proper  medicines 
were  adminiftered  immediately  after  the  bite  is  re- 
ceived, and  continued  for  a  fufficient  length  of 
time,  we  fhould .  not  iofc  one  in  a  thoufand  of 
thofc  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a  mad 
dog.  ... 

This  poifon  is  generally  communicated  by  a 
wound,  which  neverthelcfs  heals  as  foon  as  a  com- 
^non  wound :  but  afterwards  it  begins  to  feel  pain- 
ful, and  as  the  pain  fpreads  towards  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  the  pcrfon  becomes  heavy  and  lift- 
lefs.  His  flcep  is  unquiet  with  frightful  dreams; 
he  fighs,  looks  dull,  and  loves  folitude.  Thcfe 
are  the  forerunners,  or  rather  the  firft  fymptoms,  of 
that  dreadful  difeafe  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog.  But  as  we  do  not  propofe  to  treat  fully  of 
the  difeafe  itfelf,  but  to  point  out  the  me:hod  of 
preventing  it,  we  (hall  not  take  up  time  in  ftiewing  it$ 
progrefs  from  the  firft  invafion  to  its  commonly  fatal 
end. 

The  common  notion,  that  this  poifon  may  lie  in 
the  body  for  many  years,  and  afterwards  prove  fa^ 
tal,  is  both  hurtful  and  ridiculous.  It  muft  ren- 
der fuch  perfons  as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
bit  very  unhappy,  and  can  have  no  good  cffe<5ls. 
If  the  perfon  takes  proper  medicines  for  forty  days 
after  the  time  of  his  being  bit,  and  feels  no  fymp- 
toms of  the  dileale,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  him  out 
of  danger. 

The 
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The  medicines  recommended  for  preventing  the 
jcflFefts  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  are  chiefly  fuch 
as  promote  the  different  ftcretions,  and  antifpaf- 
modics. 

Dr.  Mead  recommends  a  preventive  medicine, 
which  he  fays  he  never  knew  fail,  though  in  the 
fpace  of  thirty  years  he  had  ufed  it  a  thoufand 
times. 

The  Doftor's  prefcription  is  as  follows : 

"  Take  alh-colourcd  ground  liver-wort,  cleaned, 
dried,  and  powdered,  half  an  ounce  5  of  black  pep- 
per powdered,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  Mix  thcfe  well 
together,  and  divide  the  powder  into  four  dofes;  one 
of  which  muft  be  taken  every  morning  fading,  for 
four  mornings  fucceflively,  in  half  an  Englifh  pint  of 
cows  milk  warm'. 

"  After  thefe  four  dofes  are  taken,  the  patient 
muft  go  into  the  cold  bath,  or  a  cold  fpring  or  river, 
every  morning  fafting,  for  a  month  i  he  muft  be  dip- 
ped all  over,  but  not  ftay  in  (with  his  head  above 
water)  longer  than  half  a  minute,  if  the  water  be  very 
cold.  After  this  he  muft  go  in  three  times  a-^week  for 
a  fortnight  longer. 

"  The  perfon  muft  be  bled  before  he  begins  to  ufe 
the  medicine  *." 

We  (hall  next  mention  nhe  famous  Eaft  India 
^cific,  as  it  is  called.  This  medicine  is  compofed 
of  cinnabar  and  mufk.  It  is  efteemed  a  great  an- 
tifpafmodic  ;  and,  by  many,  extolled  as  an  infal- 
lible remedy  for  preventing  the  effefts  of  the  bite  of 
a  mad  dog. 

•  Though  wc  give  this  prefcription  on  the  credit  of  Dr.  Mead, 
yet  wc  would  not  advifc  any  perfon,  who  has  rcafon  to  believe 
that  he  has  been  bit  by  a  dog  which  was  really  mad,  to  truft  to 
it  alontfl  Mead  was  an  able  phyiician,  but  he  feems  to  have  been 
no  great  philofopher,  and  was  fomeiimes  the  dupe  of  bis  own 
credulity. 

^'  Take 
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<*  Take  native  and  fa£titious  cinnabar>  of  each 
twenty- four  grains,  mufk  fixteen  grains.  Let  thefe 
be  made  into  a  fine  powder,  and  taken  in  a  glafs  of 
arrack  or  braqdy." 

This  fingle  dofe  is  faid  to  fecure  the  perfon  for 
thirty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  muft  be  repeated  1 
but  if  he  has  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  it  muft 
be  repeated  in  three  hours. 

The  following  is  likcwife  reckoned  a  good  anti« 
Ipafmodic  medicine : 

**  Take  of  Virginian  fnake-root  in  powder  half 
a  drachm,  gum  afafoetida  twelve  grains,  gum  cam* 
phire  feven  grains ;  make  thefe  into  a  bolus  with  a 
little  fyrup  of  fafFron." 

Camphire  may  alfo  be  given  in  the  fbUdwing 
manner: 

"  Take  purified  nitre  half  an  ounce,  Virginian 
fnake-root  in  powder  two  drachms,  camphire  one 
drachm  ;  rub  them  together  in  a  mortar,  and  divide 
the  whole  into  ten  dofcs.^' 

Mercury  is  likewife  recommended  as  of  great 
efficacy,  both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this 
kind  of  madncfs.  When  ufed  as  a  preventive,  it 
will  be  fufHcient  to  rub  daily  a  drachm  of  the  oint* 
ment  into  the  parts  about  the  wound. 

Vinegar  is  likewife  of  confiderable  fcrvice,  and 
ihould  be  taken  freely,  either  in  the  patient's  food  or 
drink. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  medicines  recommended 
for  preventing  the  efFefts  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 
We  would  not  however  advifc  people  to  truft  to 
any  one  of  them ;  but  from  a  proper  combination 
of  their  different  powers,  there  is  the  grcatcft  reafon 
10  hope  for  fuccefs. 

The  great  error  in  the  ufc  of  thefe  medicines 
lies  in  not  taking  them  for  a  fufficient  length  of 
time.  They  are  ufed  more  like  diarms,  than  me- 
dicines intended  to  produce    any  change    in-  the 

li     i:  body. 
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body.  To  this,  and  not  to  the  iTlfufficiency  of  the 
nledicincs^  we  mud  impute  irbeic  frequent  want  of 
fuccefe. 

Dr.  Mead  fays,  that  the  virtue  of  his  medicine 
cohlifts  in  promoting  urine.  But  how  a  poifon 
ihould  be  expeUed  by  urine,  with  only  three  or  four 
do(es  of  any  medicine,  however  powerful,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  conceive.  More  time  is  certainly  neceflary,  cvc» 
though  the  medicine  were  more  powerful  than  that 
which  the  Dodlor  prefcribcs. 

The  £aft- India  fpteific  is  ftili  more  exceptionable 
on  this  account. 

As  thefe  and  moft  other  medicines,  taken  fingly^ 
have  frequently  been  found  to  &ii>  we  fhall  recom^ 
fflend  the  foUbwing  courfe  r 

If  a  perfon  is  bit  in  a  flclhy  part,  where  there  is  na 
hazard  of  hurting  any  large  btood-veflfel,  the  parts 
Adjacent  to  the  wound  may  be  cut  away.  But  if  this 
hb  not  done  foon  afocr  the  bite  has  been  receivedj  it 
will  be  better  to  omit  it. 

'  The  wound  may  be  dreffcd  with  fait  and  water,  or 
a  pickie  made  of  vinegar  and  fait,  and  afterwards 
drefled  twice  a-day  with  yellow  bafiiicon  mixed  with 
red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

The  patient  Ihould  begin  to  ufe  either  Dr.  Mead's 
medicine,  or  fome  of  the  others  mentioned  above. 
If  he  takes  Mead's  medicine,  he  may  ufe  it  as  the 
Doftor  dircfts  for  four  days  fiicccflivcly.  Let  him 
then  omit  it  for  two  or  three  days,  and  again  repeat 
the  fame  number  of  dofes  as  before. 

During  this  courfe,  he  muft  rub  into  the  parts 
about  the  wound,  daily,  one  drachm  of  the  mercurial 
ointment.  This  may  be  done  for  ten  or  twelve  dayi 
at  lead. 

When  this  courfe  is  over,  he  may  take  a  purgft 
or  two,  .and  wait  a  few  days  till  the  cEk&  of  tkm 
mercury  be  gone  off.  He  muft  then  begin  to  v6i 
the  cold  bathj  into '  which  he .  may  go  every  mom- 

15  ing 
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iftg  for  five  or  fix  wctfks.  If  he  fliould  feel  cold  dnd 
chilly  for  a  long  time  after  coming  ofuc  of  the  cold 
bath,  it  will  be  better  to  ufe  a  tepid  one,  or  to  have 
thcf  water  a  litde  waritied. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  would  ad^ife  him  riot  cof 
leave  off  all  internal  mcdi(!ines,  but,  to  take  eithcf 
dne  of  the  bolufes  of  fnake-root,  afafoetida,  and 
camphire  j  or  one  of  the  povrders  of  nitre,  camphire, 
tod  fnake-root,  twice  a-day*  Thefe  may  be  uled 
during  the  whole  time  he  is  bathing* 

During  the  ufe  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  the 
patient  muft  keep  within  doors,  and  take  nothing 
cold. 

A  proper  regimen  muft  be  obferved  throughout 
the  whole  courfe.  The  patient  fhould  abftain  from^ 
flefh,  And  all  faked  and  high-ftafoned  provifions.^ 
He  muft  avoid  ftrbng  liquors,  and  live  moftly  uponf 
a  light  and  rather  fpare  diet^  His  mind  fhould  b6 
kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  pofllble,  and  all  ex«^ 
cefTive  heat  and  violent  paffions  avoided  with  chef 
utmoft  care. 

I  have  never  feen  this  Courfe  of  medicine,  with! 
proper  regimen,  fail  to  prevent  the  hydrophobia, 
aind  cannot  help  again  obferving,  that  the  want  of 
foccefs  muft  generally  be  owing  either  to  the  appli* 
cation  of  improper  medicines,  or  noc  uling  proper 
ones  for  a  fuflicient  length  of  time* 

Mankind  are  extremely  fond  of  every  thing  that 
promifcs  a  fudden  or  miraculous  cure.  By  trufting 
to  thcfc  they  ofccn  lofe  their  lives,  when  a  regular 
courfe  of  medicine  would  have  rendered  them  abfo- 
lutely  fafe.  This  holds  remarkably  in  th^  prcfcnc 
cafe.  Numbers  of  people,  for  example,  believe  if 
they  or  their  catde  were  once  dipped  in  the  fea,  it  is 
fufiicient  1  as  if  the  failt  water  were  a  charm  againft 
the  effects  of  the  bite.  This,  and  fuch  like*  whims, 
have  proved  fdt4  to  many. 

I  i  a  Ic 
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Ic  is  a  common  notion,  if  a  perfon  be .  bit  by  s 
dog  which  is  not  mad,  that,  if  he  ibould  go  mad 
afterwards,  the  pcrfon  would  be  affcdcd  with  the 
difordcr  at  the  fame  time ;  but  this  notion,  is  too 
Fidiculous  to  defervc  a  ferious  confide  ration.  It  is 
a  good  rule,  however,  to  avoid  dogs  as  much  as 
pQflible,  as  the  difeafe  is  often  upon  them  for  fome 
time  before  its  violent  fymptoms  appear.  The  hy- 
drophobia has  been  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  4  dog 
which  (hewed  no  other  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  but 
liftklTnefs  and  a  fullcn  diffx>(ition. 
-  Thou^^h  we  do  not  mean  to  treat  fully  of  the  cure 
of  the  hydrophobia,  yet  we  are  far  from  reckoning 
k  rncurabU.  The  notion  that  this  difeafe  could  not 
be  cured,  has  been  produdive  of  the  moft  horrid 
confequences.  It  was  ufual  either  to  abandpn  the 
unhappy  perfons,  as  foon  as  they  were  (cized  widi 
ihe  difeafe,  to  their  fate,  to  bleed  them  to  death,  or 
to  fiifFocate  them  between  maaraflfes  or  feather-beds,, 
&c.  This  conduc"l  certainly  dcfcrvcd  the  fevcrcft 
punifliment !  We  hope,  for  the  honour  of  human 
nature^  it  will  never  again  be  heard  of. 

I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  treating  this 
<§iieafe,  and  therefore  can  fay  nothing  of  it  from  my 
awn  experience  i  but  the  learned  Dr.  Tiffot  fays,  it 
may  be  cured  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  The  patient  mufl:  be  bled  to  a  confiderable 
quantity  ;  and  this  may  be  repeated  twice,  or 
thrice,  or  even  a  fourth  time,  if  circumllanccs  re- 
quire it. 

2.  The  patient  fliould  be  put,  if  pofljble, -into  a 
warm  bath;  and  .this  fhould  be  ufed  twice  a-day. 

3.  Me  fiioukl  every  day  receive  two,  or  even  three 
emollient  clyftcrs. 

4.  The  wound,  and  the  parts  adjoining  10  it, 
fliould  bet  rubbed  with  the  mercyrial  ointment  twice 
a- day. 

5.  Tt« 
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5.  The  whole  limb  which  contains  the  wound 
ftould  be  rubbed  with  oil,  and  be  wrapped  up  in  an 
oily  flannel. 

6.  Every  three  hours  a  dofc  of  Cob*s  powder 
(hould  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  the  infufion  of  fime- 
tree  and  elder  flowers.  This  powder  is  made  by 
Tubbing  together  in  a  mortar,  to  a  very  fine  powdcri 
of  native  and  faftitious  cinnabar,  each  twenty-four 
grains ;  of  mufk,  lixteen  grains  *. 

7.  The  foilowing  bolus  is  to  be  given  every  night, 
and  to  be  repeated  in  the  morning  if  the  patient 
Is  not  eafy,  walhing  it  down  with  the  infufion  rnen- 
tioned  above :  Take  one  drachm  of  Virginian  fnakc- 
root  in  powder ;  of  camphire  and  afafcctida,  ten 
grains  each  ;  of  opium,  one  grain ;  and  with  a  fuf- 
licient  quantity  of  confcrve,  or  rob  of  elder;  tiiakc 
a  bolus* 

8.  If  there  be  a  great  naufca  at  the  ftomach, 
with  a  bitternefs  in  the  mouth,  thirty-five  or  forty 
grains  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  may  be  taken  for 
a  vomic 

9.  The  patient's  food,  if  he  takes  any,  muft  be 
fight ;  as  panado,  foups  made  of  farinaceous  or 
mealy  vegetables,  &c. 

16.  If  the  patient  Ihould  long  continue  weak,  and 
fubjeft  to  terrors,  he  itiay  take  half  a  drachm  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  thrice  fl<lay. 

■  • 

The  next  poifonous  animal  which  we  (hall  men- 
tion is  the  VIPER.  The  greafe  of  this  animal 
rubbed  into  the  wound  is  faid  to  cure  the  bite. 
Though  that  is  all  the  viper- catchers  generally  do 

^  The  Ormfktrk  medicine,  as  it  is  called,  feems  to  me  to  cot^ 
Aft  chiefly  of  cinnabar.     Though  it  is  faid  to  be  infallible^  as  a 

rre¥enciv>e  ;  yet  I  would  not  advife  any  one  to  trull  to  it.  alone, 
ndeed  it  is  ordered  to  be  taken  in  a  manner  which  gives  it  more 
the  appearance  of  a  charm  than  of  a  medicine.  Surely  if  a  me- 
dicine is  to  produce  any  change  in  the  body,  it  muit  be  takea 
for  fome  confiderable  time,  and  in  fufRcieot  quantity. 

I  i  3  when 
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when  bit,  we  (hould  not  think  it  fufficieat  for  the 
pite  of  an  enraged  vipen  Ic  would  furely  be  more 
fafe  to  have  the  wound  well  fucked*,  and  afcerr 
:f7ards  rubbed  with  warm  falad*oil.  A  poultice  of 
bread  and  milk,  foftened  wich  falad-oil,  (hould 
like  wife  be  applied  to  the  wound;  and  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  freely  of  vinegar-whey,  or  water- 
gruel  with  vinegar  in  it,  to  make  him  fweat.  Vir 
negar  is  one  of  the  beft  medicines  which  can  be  ufed 
in  any.  kind  of  poifon,  and  ought  to  be  ukf  n  very 
iiberaily.  If  the  patient  be  fick,  he  may  take 
a  vomit.  This  courfe  will  be  fufficient  to  cure 
jhe  bite  of  any  of  the  poifonous  animals  of  this 
country. 

With  regard  to  poifonous  infefbs,  as  the  bee,  the 
.walpt  the  hofnet,  &c.  their  ftings  are  feldom  at- 
tended with  danger,  unlefs  when  a  perfon  happens 
to  be  ftung  by  a  great  number  of  them  at  the  Ciroe 
^ime ;  in  which  cafe  fomething  (hould  be  done  to 
abate  the  inSamniation  and  fwclling,  Some>  for 
this  purpofe,  apply  honey,  others  lay  pounded 
parfley  tp  the  ps^rt.  iV  mixture  of  vinegar  and 
Venice  treacle  is  likewife  recommended ;  but  I 
have  always  found  rubbing  the  part  with  warm  fa- 
lad-oil  fucceed  very  well.  Indeed^  when  the  ftings 
are  fo  numerous  as  to  endanger  the  patient's  life, 
which  is  fometimes  the  ca(ei  he  muft  not  only  have 
oily  poultices  applied  to  the  part,  but  (hould  like- 

^  The  pra^ice  of  fuckii^g  oat  poifons  is  very  ancient ;  and  in- 
deed nothing  can  be  more  rational.  Where  the  bice  cannot  be 
^ot  out>  this  is  the  moil  likely  way  for  extrading  the  poifbut 
There  can  be  no  danger  in  performing  this  office,  as  the  poifon 
does  no  harm  unlefs  it  be  taken  into  the  body  by  a  wound.  The 
perfon  who  fucks  the  wound  ought  however  to  wafli  bia  naoatb 
frequently  with  falad-oil,  which  will  fecure  him  from  eve^  the 
leaft  inconveniency.  The  PJyIii  in.Africdf  and  the  Marfi  m 
Italy>  were  famed  for  curing  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals  by 
fucking  the  wound  ;  and  we  are  told,  that  the  Indigos  in  North 
Aiperica  |>radlife  the  fame  gt  this  day. 

wife 
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wife  be  bled,  and  take  fome  cooling  medicines^  as 
fuirc,  or  cream  of  tartar^  and  fhould  drink  plcnd- 
fylly  of  dilucing  liquors. 

It  is  the  happinefs  of  this  ifland  to  have  very  few 
|>oifonoiis  animalsj  and  thofe  which  we  have  arc  by 
«o  means  of  the  mod,  virulent  kind.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  effe&s  attributed  to  poifon  or  venom  in  this 
country,  are  reaUy  other  difeafes,  and  proceed  from 
<juite  different  caufcs. 

We  <:annot  however  make  the  fame  obfervation 
with  regard  to  poifonous  vegetables,  Xhcfe  abound 
every  where,  and  prove  often  fatal  to  the  ignorant 
and  unwary.  This  indeed  is  chiefly  owing  to  carc- 
leflhefs.  Children  ought  early  to  be  cautioned 
;again(l  eating  any  kind  of  fruit,  roots,  or  berries, 
which  they  do  not  kaow  s  and  all  poifonous  plants  to 
which  they  can  have  acceis,  ought,  as  far  as  poffible^ 
to  be  deftroyed.  This  would  not  be  fo  difficult  fi 
iaflc  as  fome  peopk  imagine.  : 

Poifonous  plants  have  no  doubt  their  ufe,  an4 
they  ought  to  be  propagated  in  proper  places ;  bM, 
as  they  prove  often  deftruflive  to  cattle,  they  (houl4 
be  rooted  out  of  all  pafture-grounds*  They  oi^hc 
iikewife,  for  the  fafety  of  the  human^  fpecies,  to  br 
deftroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  towns  and 
villages;  which,  by  the  bye,  are  the  places  where 
chey  mod  commonly  abound.  I  have  feen  the  poii- 
ibnous  hemlock,  henbane,  wolfbbane^  and  deadly 
iiight-lhade,  all  growing  within  the  environs  of  a 
fmall  town,  where,  though  feveral  pcrfons,  within 
the  memory  of  thofe  living  in  it,  had  loft  their 
Jives  by  one  or  other  of  thefe  plants,  yet  no  method* 
that  I  could  hear  of^  had  ever  been  taken  to  root 
them  out;  though  this  might  be  done  at  a  very 
trifling  expence. 

Seldom  a  year  paflTes  but  we  have  accounts  of 
feveral  perfons  poifoned  by  eating  hcnUock-roots 

I  i  4  inftead 
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inftead  of  parfnips,  or  fome  kinds  of  fungus  which 
they  had  gathered  for  mufhrooms.  Thefc  examples 
ought  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  with  rcfpeft  to 
the  former,  and  to  put  the  latter  entirely  out  of  ufc. 
Mufhrooms  may  be  a  delicate  difh,  but  they  arc  a 
dangerous  one,  as  they  are  generally  gathered  by 
perfons  who  do  not  know  one  kind  of  fungus  from 
another,  and  take  every  thing  for  a  mufhroom  which 
has  ihat  appearance. 

We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants  and 
animals  of  a  poifonous  nature  which  are  found  in 
foreign  countries;  but,  as  our  obfervations  arc 
chiefly  intended  for  this  ifland,  we  fhall  pafs  thefc 
over.  It  may  not  however  be  amifs  to  obfcrve, 
for  the  benefit  of  fuch  of  our  countrymen  as  go  to 
America,  that  an  efl^cftual  remedy  is  now  faid  to  be 
found  for  the  bite  of  the  rattle-fnakc.— The  pre- 
fcription  is  as  follows :  Take  of  the  roots  of  plan- 
tain and  horehound,  in  fummer,  roots  and  branches 
together,  a  fufficient  quantity;  bruife  them  in  a 
mortar,  and  fqueeze  out  the  juice,  of  which  give, 
as  foon  as  poftible,  one  large  fpoonful ;  if  the  pa- 
tient be  fwcllcd,  you  muft  force  it  down  his  throat. 
This  generally  will  cure ;  but,  if  he  finds  no  relief 
in  an  hour  after,  you  may  give  another  fpponful, 
which  never  fails. — If  the  roots  are  dried,  they  muft 
be  moiftcned  with  a  little  water.  To  the  wound 
inay  be  applied  a  leaf  of  good  tobacco  moiftened 
with  rum. 

We  give  this  upon  the  faith  of  Dr.  Brookes, 
who  fays  it  was  the  invention  of  a  negro ;  for  the 
difcovery  of  which  he  had  his  freedom  purchaled, 
and  a  hundred  pounds  per  cnwum  fettled  upon  him 
during  life,  by  the  General  Aflcmbly  of  Caro- 
lina. 

It  is  pofTible  there  may  be  in  nature  fpecific  reme- 
dies for  every  kind  of  poifon ;   but  as  we  have  very 

little 
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little  feith  in  any  of  thofc  which  have  yet  been  pre- 
tended to  be  difcovercd,  wc  (hall  beg  leave  agaia 
to  recommend  the  mod  drift  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing rules,  viz.  That  when  any  poifonous  fub- 
ftance  has  been  taken  into  the  ftomach,  it  ought^  as 
foon  as  poflible,  to  be  difcharged  by  vomits,  dyf- 
tcrs,  and  purges ;  and,  when  poifon  has  been  re- 
ceived into  the  body  by  a  wound,  that  it  be  expelled 
by  medicines  which  promote  the  different  fccrctions, 
cfpccially  thofc  of  fweat,  urine,  and  infenfible  per- 
fpiration  ;  to  which  may  be  joined  antifpafmoJics, 
or  fuch  medicines  as  take  off  tcnfion  and  irritation  1 
the  chief  of  which  are  opium,  muflc,  camphire,  and 
afafcetida. 


CHAP.    XLVIL 
OF  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 


1 


N  the  firft  edition  of  this  book  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe  was  omitted.  The  reafbns  however  which 
at  that  time  induced  me  to  leave  it  out,  have  upon 
more  mature  confideration  vanifhed.  Bad  confe- 
quences,  no  doubt,  may  arife  from  ignorant  per- 
fons  tampering  with  medicine  in  this  diforder ;  but 
the  danger  from  that  quarter  feems  to  be  njorc  than 
balanced  by  the  great  and  folid  advantages,  whichT 
muft  arife  to  the  patient  from  an  early  knowledge 
of  his  cafe,  and  an  attention  to  a  plan  of  regimen^ 
which,  if  it  does  not  cure  the  difeafe,  will  be  furc 
to  render  it  more  mild,  and  lefs  hurtful  to  the  con- 
ilicution. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  unhappy  per- 
fons  who  contraft  this  difeafe,  that  it  lies  under  a 
fort  of  dilgracc.     This  renders  difguifc  ncccflary, 

and 
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and  makes  the  patient  either  conceal  his  diforder 
dlcogether,  or  apply  to  thole  who  promife  a  fudden 
wd  fecrct  cure ;  but  who  in  fadt  only  remove  the 
fymptoms  for  a  time,  while  they  fix  the  difcafe  deeper 
in  the  habit.  By  this  means  a  flight  infedlion, 
which  might  have  been  eafily  removed,  is  often  con- 
verted into  an  obftinatc,  and  fometimes  incurable 
fxuilady. 

Another  unfavourable  circumftance  attending  diis 
difeafe  is,  that  it  aflumes  a  variety  of  different 
fliapes,  and  may  with  more  propriety  be  called  an 
a0embldge  of  difeafes,  than  a  fingle  one.  No  two 
di&afes  can  require  a  more  different  method  of 
treatment  than  this  does  in  its  different  ftages. 
Hence  the  folly  and  danger  of  trufting  to  any  par- 
ticular noftrum  for  the  cure  of  it.  Such  noftrums 
arc  however  generally  adminiftercd  in  the  fame  mM- 
ner  to  all  who  apply  for  them,  without  the  leaft 
regard  to  the  (late  of  the  difcafe^  the  conftitution 
of  the  patient,  the  degree  of  infeftion,  and  a  thou- 
fand  odier  circumftances  of  the  utmoff:  import- 
ance. 

Though  the  venereal  difeafe  is  generally  the  fruit 
of  unlawful  embracesi  yet  it  may  be  communicated 
CO  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  Infants^ 
nurfcS}  midwives,  and  married  women  whofe  huf- 
bands  lead  diifolute  lives,  are  often  affeded  with 
kj  and  frequently  loie  their  lives  by  not  being 
aware  of  their  danger  in  due  time.  The  unhappy 
condition  of  fuch  peribns  will  certainly  plead  our 
cxcufe,  if  any  excufc  be  neccffary,  for  endeavour- 
ing to  point  out  the  fymptoms  and  cure  of  this  too 
common  difeafe. 

To  enumerate  all  its  different  fymptoms,  how- 
ever, and  to  trace  the  difeafe  minutely  through  its 
various  ftages,  would  require  a  much  larger  fpace 
than  falls  to  this  part  of  my  fubjefi;  -,  I  (hall  there- 
fore confine  my  obfervations  chiefly  to  circum- 
ftances 
i 
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fti^nces  of  importance,  omitting  fuch  as  are  either 
trifling,  or  which  occur  but  fcldom.  I  (hall  Jike- 
Wfc  pafs  over  the  hiftory  of  the  difcafc,  with  the' 
difl^ercnt  methods  of  treatment  which  it  has  under- 
gone fince  it  was  firft  introduced  into  Europe,  an4 
many  other  circumflances  of  a  fimilar  nature;  all 
of  which,  though  they  might  tend  to  amufe  the 
reader,  yet  could  afford  him  littl;  or  no  ufeful 
Knowledge. 


OF  THE  VIRULENT  GONORRIICEA. 

Ths  virulent  Gonorrhoea  is  an  involuntary  dif* 
charge  of  infeAious  matter  from  the  parts  of  ge* 
ncration  in  either  fex.  It  generally  makes  its  ap* 
pearance  within  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  infeftioa 
has  been  received ;  fometimes  indeed  it  appears  in 
two  or  three  days,  and  at  other  times  not  before  the 
end  of  four  or  five  week$.  Previous  to  the  dif- 
frharge  the  patient  feels  an  itching,  with  a  fmall 
degree  of  pain  in  the  genitals.  Afterwards  a  xhin 
glary  matter  begins  to  diftil  from  the  urinary  paflage, 
which  ftains  the  linen,  and  occaf^ons  a  fmall  degree 
of  titillation,  particularly  at  the  time  of  making 
watery  this  gradually  incrtafing;,  arifes  at  length  to 
a  degree  of  heat  and  pain,  which  are  chiefly  pcr-r 
ceivcd  about  the  extremity  of  the  urinary  paflTagc, 
ivhere  a  (light  degree  of  rednefs  and  inflamipatioa 
likewile  begin  to  appear. 

As  the  diforucr  advances,  the  pain,  heat  of 
urine,  and  running,  increafe,  while  frefli  fymp-' 
(oms  daily  enfue.  In  men,  the  erections  become 
painful  and  involuntary,  and  are  more  frequent 
^nd  lafliing  than  when  natural,  «I'his  fymptom  is 
mod  troublefbme  when  the  patient  is  warm  in 
bed.  The  pain  which  was  at  firft:  only  perceived 
(pwards  the  e^^tremityj   now  begins    to  reach   all 
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up  the  urinary  paflage,  and  is  mod  intenfc  juft 
after  the  patient  has  done  making  water.  The  rurt^ 
ning  gradually  recedes  from  the  colour  of  fctd^ 
grows  yellow,  and  at  length  puts  on  the  appearance 
of  mucus.  '    ' 

When  the  diforder  has  arrived  at  its  height,  ail 
the  fymptoms  arc  more  intenfe ;  the  heat  of  urine 
is  fo  great,  that  the  patient  dreads  the  making  wa- 
ter j  and  though  he  feels  a  conftant  inclination  this 
way,  yet  it  is  rendered  with  the  greateft  difficulty, 
and  often  only  by  drops:  the  involuntary  credtons 
now  become  extremely  painful  and  frequent;  there 
is  alfo  a  pain,  heat,  and  fcnfe  of  fulncfs  about  the 
ftat,  and  the  running  is  plentiful  and  (harp,  of  a 
brown,  grccnifh,  and  fo  me  times  of  a  bloody  co- 
lour. 

■'  By  a  proper  treatment  the  violence  of  the  fymp- 
toms gradually  abates ;  the  heat  of  urine  goes  off; 
the  involuntary  and  painful  credions,  and  rhe  heat 
and  pain  about  the  feat,  become  eafier ;  the  running 
alfo  gradually  decrcafes,  grows  whiter  and  thicker, 
rill  at  laft  it  entirely  difappears. 

By  attending  to  thefc  fymptoms  the  gonorrhoea 
may  be  generally  diftinguifhed  from  any  otlier  dif- 
eafe.  There  are  however  fome  few  diforders  for 
^hich  it  may  be  miftaken,  as  an  ulcer  in  the  kid- 
nies  or  bladder,  the  flnor  alius  or  whites  in  women, 
&c.  But  in  the  former  ofthefe,  the  matter  comes 
away  only  with  the  urine,  or  when  5he  fphinder  o( 
the  bladder  is  open;  whereas  in  a  gonorrhoea  the 
difcharge  is  conftant.  The  latter  is  more  difficult 
to  diftinguifli,  and  miift  be  known  chiefly  from 
its  effi^ds,  as  pain,  communicating  the  infedion^ 
&c. 

REGIMEN. When  a  perfon   has  realbn  to 

fufpeft  that  he  has  caught  the  venereal  infeftion,  he 
ought  mod  ftriftly  to  obferve  a  cooling  regimen» 
to  avoid  every  thing  of  a  hearing  nature^  as  wine's, 

fpirituous 
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fpirituous  liquors^  rich  fauces^  fpiccs„  faked,  high- 
fcafoned  and  fmoke-dricd  proviHonSj  &Cir  as  alfo 
all  aromatic  and  Simulating  vegetables,  afi  onions^ 
garlic,  Ihallot,  nutmeg,  muftard,  cinnamon,  mace, 
ginger,  and  fuch-like.  His  food  ought  chiefly  to 
confift  of  mild  vegetables,  milk,  broths,  light 
puddings,  panado,  gruels,  &c.  His  drink  may 
be  barley-water,  milk  and  water,  decodlions  of 
inarfli- mallows  and  liquorice,  linfeed-tca,  or  clear 
whey.  Of  thefc  he  ought  to  drink  plentifully. 
Violent  exercife  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  riding  on 
Jiorfeback,  and  venereal  pleafures,  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed. The  patient  muft  beware  of  cold,  and  when 
the  inflammation  is  violent,  he  ought  to  keep  his 
bed. 

MEDICINE. A  virulent  gonorrhoea  cannot 

always  be  cured  fpcedily  and  efFeftually  at  the  iam# 
time.  The  patient  ought  therefore  not  to  expeft, 
nor  the  phyfician  to  promife  it.  It  will  often  con- 
tinue for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  fometinfKS  for 
five  or  fix,  even  where  the  treatment  has  been  very 
proper. 

.  Sometimes  indeed  a  flight  infeftion  may  be  car- 
ried off  in  a  few  days,  by  bathing  the  parts  in  warm 
.milk  and  water,  and  injedting  frequently  up  the 
urethra  a  little  fweet  oil  or  linfeed-t^a  about  the 
warmth  of  new  milk.  Should  thcfe  not  fucceed  in 
carrying  off  the  infeftion,  they  will  at  leaft  have  a 
tendency  to  Icffeh  its  virulence. 

To  effedl  a  cure,  however,  aftringent  injeftions 
will  generally  be  found  ncceflary.  Thefc  may  be 
various  ways  prepared,  but  I  think  thofe  made 
with  the  white  vitriol  arc  both  moft  fafe  and  effica- 
dous.  They  can  be  made  ftrohger  or  weaker  as 
circumftances  may  require;  but  it  is  bed  to  begin 
with  the  more  gentle,  and  increafc  their  power  if 
ueccffary.  I  generally  order  a  drachth  of  whit;c 
vitriol  to  be  diffolved  in  eight  or  nine 'ounces  of 

II  common 
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common  or  r^fe  water,  and  an  ordinary  fyringe  Ml 
of  it  to  be  thrown  up  ^bree  or  four  times  a-day.  If 
this  quantity  does  not  perform  a  cure,  it  rday  be  re« 
peatedy  and  the  dofe  increafcd  *. 

Whether  injeftions  be  ufcd  or  not,  cooling  purges 
arc  always  proper  in  the  gonorrhoea.  They  ought 
not  however  to  be  of  the  ftrong  or  drafhc  kind. 
Whatever  raifes  a  violent  commotion  in  the  body 
increafes  the  danger,  and  tends  to  drive  the  diieafi! 
deeper  into  the  habit.  Procuring  two  or  three  (tools 
every  fecond  or  third  day  for  the  firft  fortnight, 
and  the  fame  number  every  fourth  or  fifth  day 
for  the  fecond,  will  generally  be  fufficient  to  re-- 
move  the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  to  dirfiinifh  thd 
running,  and  to  change  its  colour  and  conGflence<r 
It  gradually  becomes  more  white  and  ropy  as  the 
f irulcncc  abates  f. 

Whcii 

*  Althoogh  it  is  notv  very  common  to  cor<^  the  f  onorrhcea  by 
mftringeoc  injections,  there  are  ftill  many  jpradlicioDers  who  dd 
not  approve  this  mode  of  pra^ice.  I  can,  no«vever,  from  much 
experience,  alTert,  that  it  is  both  the  moil  eafy»  elegant,  ajid  effi- 
CBCtoos  method  of  cure ;  and  chat  any  bad  confequencet  arifing 
from  it  mud  be  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  nufcondoifk  of  cUe  prao-i 
titioner  himfelf,  and  not  to  the  remedy.  Many,  for  example^ 
life  ftrong  preparations  of  lead,  all  of  which  are  dangeroaa  when 
applied  to  the  il^ernal  farfaces  of  the  body;  otbert  ufe  efcharO* 
tlc6,  which  inflame  and  injure  the  parti.  I  have  knoiKfn  a  go- 
iK>rrhoea  a£lually  cured  by  an  inje^on  made  of  green- teai  and 
wcttld  always  recommend  gentle  methods  where  chey  will  fuc* 
cecd* 

f  If  the  patient  can  fwallow  a  foldtioh  of  falts  and  roanna^  he 
may  take  fix  drachms,  or,  if  his  confticution  requires  it,  an  oance' 
(^the  former,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  latter.    Thefe  may  be- 
diiTolved  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  boiling  water,  whey,  or  thin  W3ter<« 
gruel,  and  taken  early  in  the  morning. 

If  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  tamarinds  be  moreagir^able,  tn^ 
drachms  of  the  former,  and  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  may  lie  in*' 
fufed  all  Bight  in  an  £pgli^  pint  of  boiling  water.  The  iii« 
fttfion  may  be  ftrained  next  morning,  and  half  an' ounce  of  Glaa-. 
brr's  falts  difTblved  in  it.  A  tea^cupful  of  thii  infufTon  may  be^ 
taken  every  ha)f  hour  till  it  operates.  ' 
...  :  .  Should 
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When  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  run  high, 
bleeding  is  always  neceffary  at  the  beginning.  Thi» 
operation,  as  in  other  topical  inflammations^  muft 
be  repeated  according  to  the  ftrength  and  conftitu^ 
tion  of  the  patient,  and  the  vehemence  and  urgency 
of  the  fymptoms. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine 

are  likewife   proper  in  this  ftage   of  the   diktdtK 

For  this  purjx)fe,  an  ounce  of  nitre  and  two  (Ounces' 

of  gum-arabic,  pounded  together,  may  be  divided 

into  twenty-four  dofcs,  one  of  which  may  be  taken 

frequently  in  a  cup  of  the  patient's  drink.     If  thcfe 

ihould  make  him  pafs  his  urine  fo  often  as  to  be-' 

come  troublefome  to  him,  he  may  either  take  themr 

lefs  frequently,  or  leave   out  the   nitre  altogether, 

and  uke  equal  parts  of  gum  arable  and  cream  olf 

tartar.      Thcfe   may  be   pounded   together,   and  a 

tea-fpoonful  taken  in  a  cup  of  the  patient^s  drink 

four  or  five  times  a-day.     I  have  generally  found 

this  anfwer  extremely  well  both  as  a  diuretic,  and  for 

keeping  the  body  gently  open. 

When  the  pain  and  inflammation  arc  ieated  high^^ 
towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  will  be  proper 
frequently  to  throw  up  an  emollient  clyfter,  which, 
befidcs'the  benefit  of  procuring  ftools,  will  fervc  ttt 
a  fomentation  to  the  inflamed  parts. 

Should  the  patient  prefer  an  eledaary,  the  following  will  h€ 
found  to  anfwer  very  well.  Take  of  the  lenitive  eledaary  fovit 
ounces,  cream  of  tartar  two  ounces,  jalap  in  powder  two  dracbnUi 
rhubarb  one  drachm,  and  as  much  of  the  fyrup  of  pale  rofet  ai 
will  ferve  to  make  up  the  whole  into  a  foft  eledaary.  Two  op 
three  tea  fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  taken  over-night,  and  abo^ 
the  fame  quantity  next  morningt  every  day  that  the  patient 
choofes  to  take  a  purge. 

The  doies  of  the  above  medicines  may  be  increafed  or  dimi* 
Mfhed  according  as  the  patient  finds  it  neceflary.  We  have  or^ 
dered  the  falts  to  be  diiTolved  in  a  large  qoaotity  of  ^%ter,  be^ 
caufe  it  rt ndcre  tbcir  operation  move  inUd. 

'     Soft 
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Soft  poultices,  when  they  can  conveniently  be 
applied  to  the  parts,  are  of  great  fervice.  They 
inay  be  made  of  the  flour  of  linfeed,  or  of  wheats 
bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frefh  butter  or  (weet 
oil.  When  poultices  cannot  be  conveniently  ufed, 
cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled 
with  warm  milk  and  water,  may  be  applied.  I 
have  often  known  the  mod  excruciating  pains, 
during  the  inflammatory  (late  of  the  gonorrhoea, 
relieved  by  one  or  other  of  thelc  applications. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  keep  off  inflammation 
in  the  fpermatic  veflTcls,  than  a  proper  trufs  for  the 
£brotum.  It  ought  to  be  fo  contrived  as  to  fuf^rt 
the  tefticles,  and  fhould  be  worn  from  tlic  firft 
appearance  of  the  difeafe  till  it  has  ceafed  fome 
weeks. 

The  above  treatment  will  fometimes  remove  the 
gonorrhoea  fo  quickly,  that  the  perfon  will  be  in 
doubt  whether  he  really  laboured  under  that  difeafe. 
This,  however,  is  too  favourable  a  turn  to  be 
often  expefted.  It  more  frcquendy  happens,  that 
we  arc  able  only  to  procure  an  abatement  or  remif- 
ijon  of  the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  fo  far  as  to 
make  it  fafe  to  have  rccourfe  to  the  great  antidote 
mercury.  / 

Many  people,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  a  gonor- 
rhoea, fly  to  the  ufe  of  mercury.  This  is  a  bad 
plan.  Mercury  is  often  not  at  all  neccflTary  in  a 
gonorrhoea ;  and  when  taken  too  early,  it  docs  mif- 
chief  It  may  be  neccflary  to  complete  the  cure, 
but  can  never  be  proper  at  the  commencement  of 
it. 

When  bleeding,  purging,  fomentations,  and  the 
other  things  recommended  as  above,  have  eafcd  the 
paip,  foftened  the  puHcr,  relieved  the  heat  of  urine, 
and  rendered  the  involuntary  erections  Icfs  frequent, 
the  patient  may  begin  to  ufe  mercury  in  any  form 
chat  is  lead  difagreeable  to  him. 

If 
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If  he  takes  the  common  mercurial  pill,  two  at 
night  and  one  in  the  morning  will  be  a  fufficient  dofe 
at  firft.  Should  they  afFcdl  the  mouth  too  much, 
the  dofe  muft  be  leffcned;  if  not  at  all,  ic  may  be 
gradually  increafcd  to  five  or  fix  pills  in  the  day.  If 
calomel  be  thought  preferable,  two  or  three  grains  of 
it,  formed  into  a  bolus  with  a  little  of  the  confervc 
of  hips,  may  be  taken  at  bedtime,  and  the  dofe 
gradually  incrcafcd  to  eight  or  ten  grains.  One  of 
the  moft  common  preparations  of  mercury  now  in 
ufe  is  the  corrofive  fublimate.  This  may  be  taken 
in  the  manner  afterwards  recommended  under  the 
confirmed  lues  or  pox.  I  have  always  found  it  one 
of  the  moft  fafe  and  efficacious  medicines  when  pro- 
perly ufed. 

The  above  medicines  may  either  be  taken  every 
day  or  every  other  day,  as  the  patient  is  able  to 
bear  them.  They  ought  never  to  be  taken  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  raife  a  falivation,  unlefs  in  a  very 
flight  degree.  The  difeafe  may  be  more  fafely,  and 
as  certainly,  cured  without  a  falivation  as  with  it« 
When  the  mercury  runs  off  by  the  mouth,  it  is  not 
fo  fuccefsful  in  carrying  off  the  difeaie,  as  when  ic 
continues  longer  in  the  body,  and  is  difcharged 
gradually. 

Should  the  patient  be  purged  or  griped  in  the 
night  by  the  mercury,  he  muft  take  an  infufion  of 
fcnna,  or  fome  other  purgative,  and  drink  freely  of 
water-gruel,  to  prevent  bloody-ftools,  which  are  very 
apt  to  happen  (hould  the  patient  catch  cold,  or  if  the 
mercury  has  not  been  duly  prepared.  When  the 
bowels  are  weak  and  the  mercury  is  apt  to  gripe  or 
purge,  thefc  difagreeabfe  confequences  may  be  pre- 
vented*by  taking,  with  the  above  pills  or  bolus,  half 
a  drachm  or  two  fcruplcs  of  diafcordium,  or  of  the 
Japonic  confeftion. 

To  prevent  the  disagreeable  circumftance  of  the 
mercury's  afFccling  the  mouth  too  much,  or  bring- 

K  k  ing 
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ing  on  a  falivation,  it  may  be  combined  with  purga* 
rives.  With  this  view  the  laxative  mercurial  pill  hai 
been  contrived,  the  ufual  dofe  of  which  is  half  a 
drachm,  or  three  pills,  night  and  morning,  to  be 
repeated  every  other  day ;  but  the  fafer  way  is  for  the 
patient  to  begin  with  two,  or  even  with  one  pill,  gra- 
dually increafmg  the  dofe. 

To  fuch  perfons  as  can  neither  fwallow  a  bolus 
nor  a  pill,  mercury  may  be  given  in  a  liquid  form, 
as  it  can  be  fufpendcd  even  in  a  watery  vehicle,  by 
fncans  of  gum-arabic  ;  which  not  only  ferves  this  pur- 
pofe,  but  likewife  prevents  the  ihercury  from  affeft- 
mg  the  mouth,  and  renders  it  in  many  fefpefb  a  bet- 
ter medicine  *. 

It  happens  very  fortunately  for  thofc  who  cannot 
be  brought  to  take  mercury  inwardly,  and  likewife 
for  perfons  whofe  bowels  are  too  tender  to  bear  it, 
that  an  external  application  of  it  will  anfwer  cqjiially 
well,  and  in  forhc  refpefts  bitter.  It  mud  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  mercury,  taken  inwardly  for  any 
kngth  of  time,  greatly  weakens  and  ditordcrs  the 
bowels;  for  which  reafon,  when  a  plentiful  ufc  of 
it  becomes  neceflary,  we  would  prefer  rubbing  to 
the  mercurial  pills.  The  common  mercurial  or 
blue  ointment  will  anfwer  very  well.  Of  that 
which  is  made  by  rubbing  together  equal  quanti- 
ties of  hog's-lard  and  quickfilvcr,  about  a  drachm 
may  be  ufed  at  a  time.  The  bed  time  for  rub- 
bing it  on  is  at  night,  and  the  mod  proper  place 

*  Take  quickfilver  one  drachm,  gum-arabic  reduced  to  M 
mucilage  two  drachms ;  let  the  qatcklilver  be  robbed  wiHi  the 
^uciiage,  in  a  marble  mortar,  until  the  globoles  of  mercury  en* 
tirely  difappear ;  afterwards  add  gradually,  ftiil  continuing  the 
trituration,  half  an  ounce  of  batfamic  fyrup,  and  eight  OQOcet 
of  (imple  cinnamon- water.  Two  taUe-fpoonftils  of  this  Ibhi- 
tion  may  be  taken  night  and  morning.  Some  reckoo  this  rise 
beftiorm  in  which  quickfilver  can  be  exhibited  for  the  cure  of  « 
gonorrhoea. 

die 
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the  inner  fide  of  the  thighs.  Tbe  patient  (hould 
ftand  before  the  fire  when  he  rubs,  and  fliould  wear 
flannel  drawers  next  his  fkin  at  the  time  he  is  ufing  the 
ointment.  If  ointment  of  a  weaker  or  ftronger  kind 
be  ufed,  the  quantity  muft  be  increafcd  or  diminilhcd 
in  proportion. 

If,  during  the  ufe  of  the  ointment,  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  genital  parts,  together  with  the  heat 
and  fcverlfhnefs,  iliouid  return,  or  if  the  mouth 
fliould  grow  fore,  the  gums  tender,  and  the  breath 
become  ofFcnfivc,  a  dofc  or  two  of  Glauber's  faJtSi 
or  fomc  other  cooling  purge,  may  be  taken,  and 
the  rubbing  intermitted  for  a  few  days.  As  foon, 
however,  as  the  figns  of  fpitting  are  gone  oflF,  if  the 
virulency  be  not  quite  correftcd,  the  ointment  mufl: 
be  repeated,  but  in  fmaller  quantities,  and  at  longer 
intervals  than  before.  Whatever  way  mercury  is  ad- 
miniftcred,  its  ufe  may  be  perfiftcd  in  as  long  as  any 
virulency  is  fufpcdlcd  to  remain. 

During  this,  which  may  be  called  the  fecond  llage 
of  the  diforder,  though  fo  Ilridl  a  regimen  is  not  nc- 
ceflary  as  in  the  firft  or  inflammatory  (late,  yet  intem- 
perance of  every  kind  muft  be  avoided.  The  food 
muft  be  light,  plain,  and  of  eafy  digcftion ;  and  the 
greatcft  indulgence  that  may  be  allowed  with  rcfped  to 
drink  is,  a  little  wine  diluted  with  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  water.  Spirituous  liquors  are  to  be  avoided  ia 
every  fhape.  I  have  often  known  the  inflammatory 
fymptoms  renewed  and  heightened,  the  running  in- 
creafcd, and  the  cure  rendered  extremely  difliculc 
and  tedious,  by  one  fit  of  excefllve  drinking. 

When  the  above  treatment  has  removed  the 
heat  of  urine,  and  forenefs  of  the  genital  pans ; 
when  the  quantity  of  running  is  ConCderably  leflf- 
cncd,  without  any  pain  or  fwelling  in  the  groin  or 
tcfticlc  fupcrvening;  when  the  patient  is  free  from 
involuntary   credlions;    and  laftly,   when   the  run- 
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ning  becomes  pale,  whitifli,  thick,  void  of  ill 
fmcll,  and  tcnaccous  or  ropy ;  when  all  or  moft  of 
thcfc  fymptoms  appear,  the  gonorrhoea  is  arrived 
at  its  laft  ftage,  and  we  may  gradually  proceed  to 
treat  it  as  a  gleet  with  aftringent  and  agglutinating 
medicines. 


OF  GLEETS. 

A  GONORRHCEA  frequently  repeated,  or  improperly 
treated,  often  ends  in  a  gleet,  which  may  either  pro- 
ceed from  a  relaxation,  or  from  fome  remains  or  the 
difcafe.  It  is  however  of  the  greateft  importance  in 
the  cure  of  the  gleet,  to  know  from  which  of  thefe 
caufcs  it  proceeds.  When  the  difcharge  proves  very 
obftinate,  and  receives  little  or  no  check  from  aftring- 
ent remedies,  there  is  ground  to  fufpeft  that  it  is  ow- 
ing  to  the  latter  j  but  if  the  drain  is  inconftant,  and 
is  chiefly  obfcrvable  when  the  parient  is  ftimulatcd  by 
lafcivious  ideas,  or  upon  ftraining  to  go  to  ftool,  we 
may  reafonably  conclude  that  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
former. 

In  the  cure  of  a  gleet  proceeding  from  relaxa* 
tion,  the  principal  defign  is  to  brace,  and  rcftorc 
a  proper  degree  of  tenfion  to  the  debilitated  and 
relaxed  veflels.  For  this  purpofe,  be  fides  the  me- 
dicines recommended  in  the  gonorrhoea,  the  patient 
may  have  recourfe  to  ftronger  and  more  power- 
ful afl:ringents,  as  the  Peruvian  bark*,  alum,  vi- 

*  Thef'Peruviaii  bark  jmlj  be  combined  with  other  aftringentff 
and  prepared  in  the  following  manner : 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  bruifed  fix  drachms,  of  frefli  galls 
bruifed  two  drachms ;  boil  them  in  a  pound  and  a  half  of  water 
to  a  pound  :  to  the  flrained  liquor  add  three  ounces  of  the  fimple 
tindure  of  the  bark.  A  fmall  tea -cupful  of  this  may  be  taken  three 
times  a-day»  adding  to  each  cnp  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  tkn 
acid  elixir  of  vitriol. 

triol. 
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triol,  galls,  tormcntil,  biftort,  balduftincs,  tinfture 
of  gum  kino,  &c.  The  injedions  may  be  rendered 
more  aftringent  by  the  addition  of  a  few  grains  of 
alum,  or  increafing  the  quantity  of  vitriol  as  far  as  the 
parts  are  able  to  bear  it. 

The  laft  remedy  which  we  (hall  mention  in  this 
cafe  is  the  cold  bath,  than  which  there  is  not  per- 
haps a  more  powerful  bracer  in  the  whole  compaft 
of  medicine.     It  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  this 
Ipecies  of  gleet,   unlefs  there  be  fomething  in  the 
conftitution  of  the  patient  which  renders  the  ufc  of 
it  unfafe.     The  chief  objeftions  to  the  ufe  of  the 
cold   bath   are  a  full  habit,    and  an  unfound  flate 
of  the  vifcera.     The  danger  from  the  former  may 
always  be   Icflerted,    if  not   removed,    by  purging 
and  bleeding ;    but  the  latter  is  an  infurmountable 
obftacle,  as  the  preffure  of  the  water,  and  the  fud- 
den  contradlion  of  the  external  veffels,  by  throw- 
ing the  blood  with  too  much  force  upon  the  inter- 
nal parts,  are  apt  to  occafion  ruptures  of  the  veffels, 
or  a   flux  of  humours   upon   the   difeafcd  organs. 
But  where  no  objection  of  this  kind  prevails,   the 
patient  ought  to  plunge  over  head  in  water  every 
morning  falling,  for  three  or  four  weeks  together. 
He  (hould  not  however  (lay  long  in  the  water,  and 
fhould  take  care  to  have  his  fkin  dried  as  foon  as  he 
comes  out. 

The  regimen  proper  in  this  cafe  is  the  fame  as 
was  mentioned  in  the  laft  ftage  of  the  gonorrhoea : 
the  diet  muft  be  drying  and  aftringent,  and  the 
drink  Spa,  Pyrmont,  or  Briftol  waters,  with  which 
a  little  claret  or  red  wine  may  fometimes  be  mixed. 
Any  perfon  may  now  afford  to  drink  thefe  waters, 
as  they  can  be  every  where  prepared  at  almoft  no 
expence,  by  a  mixture  of  common  chalk  and  oil  of 
vitriol. 

When  the  gleet  does  not  in  the  fmalleft  degree 
yield  to  thefc  medicines,  there  is  rcafon  to  fufpedt 
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that  it  proceeds  from  ulcers.  In  this  cafe*  recourfe 
mud  be  had  to  mercury,  and  fuch  medicines  as  tend 
to  corre<5l  any  predominant  acrimony  with  which  the 
juices  may  be  affeded,  as  the  dccodion  of  China,  far- 
faparilla,  faflafras,  or  the  like. 

Mr.  Fordyce  fays,  he  .has  feen  many  obftinatc 
gleets,  of  two,  three,  or  four  years  (landing,  cffec* 
tually  cured  by  a  mercurial  inunAion,  when  almoft 
every  other  medicine  has  been  tried  in  vain.  Dr. 
Chapman  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion;  but 
fays,  he  has  always  found  the  mercury  fuccced  beft 
in  this  cafe  when  joined  with  terebinthinatc  and 
other  agglutinating  medicines.  For  which  reafon 
the  Dodtor  recommends  pills  made  of  calomel  and 
Venice  turpentine  * ;  and  dtrfires  that  their  ufc  may 
be  accompanied  with  a  decoction  of  guaiacum  or 
larfaparilla. 

The  laft  kind  of  remedy  which  we  (hall  mention 
for  the  cure  of  ulcers  in  the  urinary  paflage,  arc 
the  fuppurating  candles  or  bougies:  as  thcfc  arc 
prepared  various  ways,  and  are  generally  to  be 
bought  ready  made,  it  is  needlels  to  fpend  time  in 
enumerating  the  different  ingredients  of  which  they 
are  compofed,  or  teaching  the  manner  of  preparing 
them.  Before  a  bougie  be  introduced  into  the 
urethra,  however,  it  ihould  be  fmeared  all  over 
with  fwect  oil,  to  prevent  it  from  ftimulatiog  too 
fuddcnly ;  it  may  be  fuffered  to  continue  in  from 
one  to  Icvcn  or  eight  hours,  according  as  the  pa- 
tient can  bear  it.  Obftinate  ulcers  arc  not  only 
often  healed,    but  tumours  and   excrefcences  in  the 


^  Take  Venice  torpentinc,  boDcd  to  a  fufficient  degree  of 
Kardnefs,  hah'  an  ounce,  calomel  half  a  drachm.  Let  thefe  be 
mixtd  and  formed  into  iixcy  pills»  of  which  five  or  fix  may  be 
taken  night  and  morning,  if,  during  the  ufe  of  thefe  pills,  the 
mouih  fhnuld  grow  lore,  or  the  breath  become  ofienfive,  they  mufl 
be  dircoatiDQcd  t:il  thefe  fymptoms  difappear. 

5  urinary 
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urinary  paflages  taken  away,  and  an  obftruftion  of 
urine  removed  by  means  of  bougies.  Obftinace  gleets 
may  be  removed  by  the  ufe  of  bougies. 

OF  THE  SWELLED  TESTICLE. 

The  fwelled  tefticle  may  cither  proceed  from  in- 
feAion  lately  contrafted,  or  from  the  venereal  poifoa 
lurking  in  the  body ;  the  latter  indeed  is  not  very 
common,  but  the  former  frequently  happens  both  in 
the  firft  and  fccond  ftages  of  a  gonorrhoea;  particu- 
larly  when  the  running  is  unfeafonably  checked,  by 
cold,  hard  drinking,  ftrong  draftic  purges,  violent 
excrcife,  the  too  early  ufe  of  allringcnt  medicines,  or 
the  like. 

In  the  inflammatory  ftage  bleeding  is  neceflary, 
which  muft  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency 
of  the  fymptoms*.  The  food  muft  be  light,  and 
the  drink  diluting.  High-feafoncd  food,  flc(h,  wines, 
and  every  thing  of  a  heating  nature,  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed. Fomentations  are  of  fingular  fervice.  Poultices 
of  bread  and  milk,  foftencd  with  frefli  butter  or  oil, 
are  likewife  very  proper,  and  ought  conllantly  to  be 
applied  when  the  patient  is  in  bed ;  when  he  is  up, 
the  tefticles  (hould  be  kept  warm,  and  fupported  by  a 
bag  or  trufs,  which  may  eafily  be  contrived  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  tefticle  from 
having  any  efFcdt. 

If  it  fhouid  be  found  imprafticable  to  clear  the 
tefticle  by  the  cooling  regimen  now  pointed  out, 
and  extended  according  to  circumftanccs,  it  will  be 
neccflary  to  lead  the  patient  through  fuch  a  com- 
plete antivencrcal  courfe  as  (hall  cnfure  him  againft 
any  future  uneafinefs.  For  this  purpofe,  befidcs 
rubbing    the    mercurial    ointment    on    the    thighs 

*  I  have  been  accudomed  for  fome  time  pad  to  apply  leeches  to 
inflamed  tefticles,  which  pradice  ha^  alwa)S  been  followed  with 
the  moft  happy  ciFedts. 

K  k  4  as 
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as  dircAed  in  the  gonorrbcea,  the  patient  muft  be  con« 
£ned  to  bed,  if  ncccffary,  for  five  or  fix  weeks,  fuf- 
pending  the  tefticle,  all  the  while,  with  a  bag  or  truis, 
and  plying  him  inwardly  with  ftrong  deco£tions  of 
farfaparilla. 

When  thefc  means  do  not  fucceed,  and  there  is 
reafon  to  fufpecb  a  fcrophulous  or  cancerous  habit> 
cither  of  which  may  fupport  a  fcirrhous  induration, 
after  the  vcncral  poifon  is  corrcfted,  the  parts  (hould 
be  fomented  daily  with  a  decodion  of  hemlock,  the 
bruifcd  leaves  of  which  may  likcwife  be  added  to  thq 
poqlticc,  and  the  extraft  at  the  fame  time  taken  in- 
wardly *.  This  pradice  is  ftrongly  recommended  by 
Dr.  Storck  in  fcirrhous  and  cancerous  cafes;  and  Mr. 
Fordyce  affurcs  us,  that  by  this  method  he  has  cured 
difcafcd  tcfticles  of  two  or  three  years  Handing, 
even  when  ulcerated,  and  when  the  fcirrhus  had 
begun  to  be  affeftcd  wich  pricking  and  lancing 
pains. 


OF    BUBOES. 

Venereal  buboes  are  hard  tumours  fcated  in  the 
»oin,  occafioned  by  the  venereal  poifon  lodged  in 
ttiis  part.  They  arc  of  two  kinds;  viz.  fuch  as  pro- 
ceed from  a  recent  infeftion,  and  fuch  as  accompany 
a  confirmed  lues. 

The  cure  of  recent  buboes,  that  is,  fuch  as  ap- 
pear foon  after  impure  coition,  may  be  firft  at- 
tempted by  Jifperjicny  and*,  if  that  (hould  not  fuc- 
ceed, by  /uppuraiion.  To  promote  the  dilperfion 
of  a  bubo,  the  fame  regimen  muft  be  obferved  as 
was  direfted  in  the  firfl  ftage  of  a  gonorrhoea.  The 
patient  muft  likewifc  be  bled,  and  take  fomc  cool- 

*  The  extract  of  hemlock  may  be  made  into  pilla,  and  takes 
in  the  manner  direded  under  the  article  Cancer. 
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ing  purges,  as  the  decoflion  of  tamarinds  and  (enna^ 
Glauber's  falts,  and  the  like.  If  by  this  courfe,  the 
fwelHng  and  other  inflammatory  fymptoms  abate,  we 
niay  fafely  proceed  to  the  ufc  of  mercury,  which 
muft  be  continued  till  the  venereal  virus  is  quite 
fubducd  *. 

But  if  the  bubo  (hould,  from  the  beginning,  be 
attended  with  great  heat>  pain,  and  pulfation,  it 
will  be  proper  to  promote  its  fuppuration.  For 
this  purpofe  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  uie  hif 
ordinary  diet,  and  to  take  now  and  then  a  glafs  of 
wine.  Emollient  cataplafms,  confiding  of  bread 
and  milk  fofccncd  with  oil  or  frelh  butter,  may  be 
applied  to  the  part;  and^  in  cold  conftitutions, 
where  the  tumour  advances  flowly,  white  lily-roots 
boiled^  or  diced  onions  raw^  and  a  fufHcient  quantity 
of  yellow  badlicon,  may  be  added  to  the  poultice. 

When  the  tumour  is  ripe,  which  may  be  known  by 
its  conical  figure,  the  foftnefs  of  the  fkin,  and  a 
fluftuation  of  matter  plainly  to  be  felt  under  the  finger, 
it  may  be  opened  either  by  a  caudic  or  a  lancet,  and 
afterwards  drefled  with  digcftive  ointment. 

It  fometimcs  however  happens,  that  buboes  can 
neither  be  difpcrfed  nor  brought  to  a  fuppuration, 
but  remain  hard  indolent  tumours^  In  this  cafe 
the  indurated  glands  mud  be  confumed  by  caudic  $ 
;f  they  fliould  become  fcirrhous,  they  mud  be  dif^ 
folved  by  the  application  of  hemlock*  both  exter- 
nally apd  internally,  a3  diredcd  i^  the  fcirrhou3 
tcdicle. 

*  For  the  difperfion  of  a  bubo,  a  number  of  leeches  applied  ta 
the  part  affe^ed  will  be  found  equally  e%acious  4«  in  thp  infl4ii|e4 

(eflide. 
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Chancres  arc  fuperficial,  callous,  eating  ulcers; 
which  may  happen  cither  with  or  without  a.gonor- 
rhoea.  They  are  commonly  fcated  about  the  glans, 
and  make  their  appearance  in  the  following  manner: 
Firft  a  little  red  pimple  arifcs,  which  foon  becomes 
pointed  at  top,  and  is  filled  with  a  whitifh  matter 
inclining  to  yellow.  This  pimple  is  hot,  and  itches 
generally  before  it  breaks :  afterwards  it  degenerates 
into  an  obftijiate  ulcer,  the  bottom  of  which  is  ufually 
covered  with  a  vifcid  mucus,  and  whofc  edges 
gradually  become  hard  and  callous.  Sometimes  the 
firft  appearance  rcfcmbles  a  fimple  excoriation  of  the 
cuticle;  which,  however,  if  the  caufe  be  venereal, 
foon  becomes  a  true  chancre. 

A  chancre  is  fometimes  a  primary  afFc6tion,  but 
it  is  much  oftener  fymptomatic,  and  is  the  mark  of 
a  confirmed  lues.  Primary  chancres  difcovcr  them- 
felves  foon  after  impure  coition,  and  are  generally 
featcd  in  parrs  covered  with  a  thin  cuticle,  as  the 
lips,  the  nipples  of  women,  the  glans  penis  of  men, 
&c.* 

When  a  chancre  appears  foon  after  impure  coi- 
tion, its  treatment  is  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
virulent  gonorrhoea.  The  patient  muft  obferve  the 
cooling  regimen,  lofc  a  little  blood,  and  take  fomc 
gentle  dofcs  of  falts  and  manna.     The   parts  af- 

*  When  venereal  ulcers  are  feated  in  the  lips,  the  infefUon  may 
be  communicated  by  kifling.  1  hare  feen  very  obflinate  venereal 
■leers  in  the  lips  which  I  have  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  be- 
lieve were  communicated  in  this  manner. 

Nurfes  ought  to  beware  of  luckiing  iufedled  children,  or  having 
their  breafls  drawn  by  perfons  tainted  with  the  venereal  difeafe. 
7  his  caution  is  peculiarly  neccilary  for  nurfes  who  refide  in  the 
neighbourhood  ot  great  towns, 

feftcd 
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fcfted  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed,  .  or  rather 
foaked,  in  warm  milk  and  water,  and,  if  the  inflam*- 
mation  be  great,  an  emollient  poultice  or  ca- 
taplafm  may  be  applied  to  them.  This  courfc  will, 
in  moft  cafes,  be  fufficient  to  abate  the  inflam- 
mation, and  prepare  the  patient  for  the  ufc  of  mer- 
cury. 

Symptomatic  chancres  are  commonly  accompa- 
nied with  ulcers  in  the  throat,  nofturnal  pains, 
fcurvy  eruptions  about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and 
other  fympcoms  of  a  confirmed  lues.  Though  they 
may  be  fcated  in  any  of  the  parts  mentioned  above, 
they  commonly  appear  upon  the  private  parts,  of 
the  infide  of  the  thigh.  They  are  alfo  lefs  painful, 
but  frequently  much  larger  and  harder  than  primary 
chancres.  As  their  cure  muft  depend  upon  that  of 
the  pox,  of  which  they  are  only  a  fymptom,  we  fhall 
take  no  further  notice  of  them,  till  wc  come  to  treat 
of  a  confirmed  lues  *. 

Thus  we  have  related  moft  of  the  fymptoms  which 
accompany  or  fuccced  a  violent  gonorrhoea,  and  have 
alfo  given  a  (hort  view  of  their  proper  treatment; 
there  are,  however,  feveral  others  which  fometimes 
attend  this  difeafe,  as  a  ftrangury  or  obftruftion  of 
urine,  a  phymofts^  paraphymcJiSi  &c. 

A  ftrangury  may  be  occafioned  cither  by  a  fpaC- 
modic  conftridlion,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  ure- 
thra and  parts  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In 
the  former  cafe,  the  patient  begins  to  void  his  urine 
with  tolerable  cafe ;  but,  as  foon  as  it  touches  the 
galled  or  inflamed  urethra,  a  fudden  conftridioa 
takes  place,  and  the  urine  is  voided  by  fpurts, 
fometimes  by    drops  only.     When  the  ftrangury  is 

•  I  have  found  it  anfwer  extremely  well  to  fpriokle  chancres 
twice  a-day  with  calomel  This  wi.l  often  perform  a  cure  without 
any  other  application  whatever.  If  thr  chancres  arc  upon  tbeglans, 
tney  may  be  waihed  with  miiic  and  \%atcr,  a  iitlle  warai>  and  atter- 
wards  the  calomel  may  be  apphed  as  above* 

owing 
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owing  to  an  inflammation  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder^  there  is  a  conftant  heat  and  uneafmefs  of 
the  part,  a  perpetual  dcfire  to  make  water,  while 
the  patient  can  only  render  a  few  drops,  and  a 
troublcfomc  tenefmitSy  or  conftant  inclination  to  go  to 
ftool. 

When  the  ftrangury  is  owing  to  fpafm,  fuch  me- 
dicines as  tend  to  dilute  and  blunt  the  (alts  of  the 
Vrine  will  be  proper.  For  this  purpofe,  befides 
the  common  diluting  liquors,  foft  and  cooling 
cmulfions,  fwcetened  with  the  fyrup  of  poppies, 
IBay  be  ufed.  Should  thefe  not  have  the  defired 
cfFeft,  bleeding,  and  emollient  fomentations,  will  be 
ncceffary. 

When  the  complaint  is  evidently  owing  to  an  inflam- 
mation about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  bleeding  muft 
be  more  liberally  performed,  and  repeated  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  After  bleeding,  if 
the  ftrangury  ftill  continues,  foft  clyfters,  with  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  laudanum  in  them,  may  be  adminif- 
tcrt  d,  and  emollient  fonicntations  applied  to  the  region 
of  the  bladder.  At  the  fame  time,  the  patient  may 
take  every  four  hours  a  tea-cupful  of  barley-water, 
to  an  Englifti  pint  of  which  fix  ounces  of  the  fyrup 
of  marfli-maHows,  four  ounces  of  the  oil  of  fwect 
almonds,  and  half  an  ounce  of  nitre,  may  be  added. 
If  thefe  remedies  ftiould  not  relieve  the  complaint^ 
and  a  total  fuppreflion  of  urine  ftiould  come  on, 
bleeding  muft  be  repeated,  and  the  patient  fet  in  a 
warm  bath  up  to  the  middle.  Ii  will  be  proper  in 
this  cafe  to  difcontinue  the  diuretics,  and  to  draw 
off  the  water  with  a  catheter  ;  but  as  the  patient  is  fel- 
dom  able  to  bear  its  being  introduced,  wc  would 
rather  recommend  the  ufc  of  mild  bougies.  Thefip 
often  lubricate  the  palfage,  and  greatly,  facilitate 
the  difcharge  of  urine.  Whenever  they  begin  to 
ftimulace  or  give  any  uncafinefs,  they  may  be  with- 
drawn. 

The 
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The  phymofts  is  fuch  a  conftriftion  of  the  prepuce 
over  the  glans,  as  hinders  it  from  being  drawn  back- 
wards; the  paraphymcjisj  on  the  contrary,  is  fuch  a 
conftriftionof  the  prepuce  behind  the  glans,  as  hinders 
it  from  being  brought  forward. 

The  treatment  of  thefe  fymptoms  is  fo  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea,  that  we 
have  no  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  ic.  In  general,  . 
bleeding,  purging,  poultices,  and  emollient  foment- 
ations arc  fufficicnt.  Should  thefe,  however,  fail  of 
removing  the  ftridure,  and  the  parts  be  threatened 
wth  a  mortification,  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  ipeca- 
cuanha, and  one  grain  of  emetic  tartar  may  be  given 
for  a  vomit,  and  may  be  worked  off  with  warm 
water  or  thin  gruel. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  endea- 
vours to  the  contrary,  the  inflammation  goes  on,  and 
fymptoms  of  a  beginning  mortification'  appear.  When 
this  is  the  cafe,  the  prepuce  muft  be  fcarified  with  a 
kncct,  and,  if  neceflary,  divided,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  ftrangulation,  and  fet  the  imprifoncd  glans  at 
liberty.  We  (hall  not  defcribc  the  manner  of  per- 
forming this  operation,  as  it  ought  always  to  be 
done  by  a  furgeon.  When  a  mortification  has  adlually 
taken  place,  it  will  be  neceflary,  bcfides  performing 
the  above  operations,  to  foment  the  parts  frequently 
with  cloths  wrung  out  of  a  ftrong  dccodion  of  camo- 
mile flowers  and  bark,  and  to  give  the  patient  a 
drachm  of  the  bark  in  powder  every  two  or  three 
hours. 

With  regard  to  the  priapifmy  chordee^  and  other 
diftortions  of  the  pentSj  their  treatment  is  no  way  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  gonorrhoea.  When  they  prove 
very  troublcfome,  the  patient  may  take  a  few  drops 
of  laudanum  at  night,  efpecially  after  the  operation  of 
a  purgative  through  the  day. 


[    5^^    ] 
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We  have  hitherto  treated  of  thofe  afFcftions  in 
which  the  venereal  poifon  is  fuppofed  to  be  confined 
rhiefly  to  the  particular  part  by  which  it  was  re- 
ceived, and  (hall  next  take  a  view  of  the  lues  in  its 
confirmed  ftate  -,  that  is,  when  the  poifon  is  aftually 
received  into  the  blood,  and,  circulating  with  it 
through  every  part  of  the  body,  mixes  with  the 
feveral  fecrccions,  and  renders  the  whole  habit 
tainted. 

The  fymptoms  of  a  confirmed  lues  arc,  buboes 
in  the  groin,  pinns  of  the  head  and  joints,  which 
arc  peculiarly  troublcfome  in  the  night,  or  when 
the  patient  is  warm  in  bed ;  fcabs  and  fcurfs  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body,  efpecially  on  the  head,  of 
a  yellowifh  colour,  reicmbling  a  honeycomb ;  cor- 
roding ulcers  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which 
generally  begin  about  the  throat,  from  whence  they 
creep  gradually,  by  the  palate,  towards  the  carti- 
lage of  the  nofe,  which  they  deftroy  ;  excrefcenccs 
or  cxofiolcs  arifc  in  the  middle  of  the  bones,  and 
their  ipongy  ends  become  brittle,  and  break  upon 
the  Icalt  accident ;  at  other  times  they  arc  foft,  and 
bend  like  wax ;  the  conglobate  glands  become  hard 
and  callous,  and  form  in  the  neck,  armpiu,  groin) 
and  inefentery,  hard  moveable  tumours,  like  the 
king's  evil ;  tumours  of  diflTcrent  kinds  arc  like- 
wife  formed  in  the  lymphatic  vcffels,  tendons,  liga- 
ments, and  nerves,  as  the  gummata,  ganglia,  nodis^ 
tofhsj  &CC.  i  the  eyes  are  afieded  witth  itching,  pain> 
rednels,  and  Ibmetimes  with  total  blindncfs,  and 
the  ears  with  a  finging  n6ife,  pain,  and  deafnefs, 
whiKt  their  internal  fubllance.  is  cxulccraced  and 
rendered  carious^    at   length  all  the  animal^    vital, 

and 
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and  natural  funftions  arc  depraved ;  the  face  becomes 
pale  and  livid ;  the  body  emaciated  and  unfit  for 
motion,  and  the  miferablc  patient  fails  into  an  atrophy 
or  wafting  confumption. 

Women  have  fympcoms  peculiar  to  the  fcx;  as 
cancers  of  the  breaft ;  a  fuppjjeflion  or  overflowing 
of  the  menfes;  the  whites;  hyfteric  afFeftions;  an 
inflammation,  abfcefs,  fcirrhus,  gangrene,  cancer^ 
or  ulcer  of  the  womb ;  they  are  generally  either  bar- 
ren or  fubjcft  to  abortion  j  or,  if  they  bring  children 
into  the  world,  they  have  an  univcrfal  eryfipelas,  arc 
half  rotten,  and  covered  with  ulcers. 

Such  is  the  catalogue  of  fymptoms  attending  this 
dreadful  difrafe  in  its  confirmed  ftate.  Indeed,  they 
are  feldom  all  to  be  met  with  in  the  fame  pcrfon,  or 
at  the  fame  time ;  fo  many  of  them,  however,  arc 
generally  prefent  as  are  fufficient  to  alarm  the  patient; 
and  if  he  has  rcafon  to  fufpecl  the  infcd:ion  is  lurk- 
ing in  his  bodyf  he  ought  immediately  to  fet  abouc 
the  expulfion  of  it,  otherwifc  the  moft  tragical  conic-* 
quenccs  will  enfue. 

The  only  certain  remedy  hitherto  known  in  Eu- 
rope, for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  is  mercury,  which 
may  be  ufed  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  wiih  nearly 
the  fame  fuccefs  *.  Some  time  ago  it  was  reckoned 
impoflible  to  cure  a  confirmed  lues  without  a  falivaf^ 
tion.  This  method  is  how  however  pretty  generally 
laid  afide,  and  mercury  is  found  to  be  as  e/ficacioust 
or  rather  more  fo,  in  expelling  the  venereal  poifon, 
when  adminiftered  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  run  off 
by  the  falivary  glands. 

Though  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  mercu^ 
rial  ointment  is  as  efficacious  as  any  other  prepara- 
tion of  that  mineral;  yet  experience  has  taughc 
me  to  think  otherwifc,  I  have  often  feen  the  moft 
obftinate  venereal  cafes,    where  great  quantities  of 

*  The  preparations  which  I  now  <:hiefly  uk,  in  the  coDfirmed 
JudSf  are  calomel  and  calcined  mercury,     ^  * 

mercurial 
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mercurial  ointment  had  been  ufed  in  vain,  yield  to 
the  faline  preparations  of  mercury.  Nor  am  I  fin- 
gular  in  this  opinion.  Mr.  Clare,  an  eminent  furgeon 
of  this  city,  aflbres  me,  that  for  fome  time  paft  he 
has  employed,  in  venereal  cafes,  a  faline  preparadon 
of  mercury  with  moft  happy  fuccefs.  This  prepa- 
ration, rubbed  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  any  mild 
powder,  he  applies,  in  fmall  portions,  to  the  tongue, 
where,  with  a  gentle  degree  of  fridion,  it  is  imme- 
diately abforbed,  and  produces  its  full  etfeft  upon  the 
lyftcm,  without  doing  the  leaft  injury  to  the  ftomach 
or  bowels ;  a  matter  of  the  grcatcft  importance  in 
the  application  of  this  mofl:  adlive  and  powerful 
remedy. 

It  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  either  the  exad  quan- 
tity of  medicines  that  mud  be  taken,  or  the  time 
they  ought  to  be  continued,  in  order  to  perform  a 
cure.  Thefe  will  ever  vary  according  to  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  patient,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  the 
degree  of  infc£tion,  the  time  it  has  lodged  in  the 
body,  &c.  But  though  it  is  difficult,  as  Aftruc  ob- 
Icrvcs,  to  determine  a  priori,  what  quantity  of  mer- 
cury will,  in  the  whole,  be  ncccflary  to  cure  this 
diftemper  completely;  yet  it  may  be  judged  of  i 
fofteriori,  from  the  abatement  and  ceaQng  of  the 
fymptoms.  The  lame  author  adds,  that  commonly 
not  lefs  than  two  ounces  of  the  ftrong  mercurial 
ointaient  is  fufEcient,  and  not  more  than  three  or 
four  ounces  neceflary. 

The  only  chemical  preparation  of  mercury  which 
we  fhall  take  notice  of,  is  the  corrofivc  fubli- 
xnate.  This  was  fome  time  ago  brought  into  ufc 
for  the  venereal  difcafe,  in  Germany,  by  the  illuf- 
trious  Baron  Van  Swictenj  and  was  foon  after  in- 
troduced into  Britain  by  the  learned  Sir  John 
Pringlc,  at  that  time  phyfician  to  the  army.  The 
method  of  giving  it  is  as  follows:  One  grain  of 
corrofive  fublimare  is  diflblved  in  two  ounces  of 
French  brandy  or  malt  Ipirits  i  and  of  this  folution^ 

and 
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9X1  ordinary  table- fpoonfiil;  or  the'  qjirfntlty 
an  ounce/  is  to  be  taken  twici  a^da^,  and  to  be 
continued  as  long  as  any  fymptoms  of  the  dilbhlcr. 
remain.  To  thofc  whofc  ftomach  cannot'  bear  the 
folqtion,  the  fublimatc  may  be  given  m  form  of 
piU*.  '  ^ 

Several  roots,  woods,  and  barks,  have  been  re-' 
commended  for  curing  the  venereal  difeafe ;  *  but* 
none  of  them  have  been  fpund,  upon  experience,  to 
anfwer  the  high  encomiums  which  had  been  be- 
ftowcd  upon  them.  Though  no  one  of  thefc  is  to 
be  depended  upon  alone,  yet,  when  joined  with 
mercury,  fome  of  them  are  found  to  be  very  bene- 
ficial in  promoting  a  cure.  One  of  the  bcft  we. 
know  yet  is  farfaparilla,  which  may  be  prepared- 
and  taken  according  to  the  directions  in  the  Ap-*- 
pendix  f . 

The  mezereon-root  is  Hkewift  found  to  be  a 
powerful  afliftant  to  the  fublimate,  or  any  othe^ 
mercurial.  It  may  either  be  ufed  along  with  the 
farfaparilla,  as  directed  in  the  Appendix,  or  by  it- 
felf.  Thofc  who  choofe  to  ufc  the  mezereon  by 
itfelf,  may  bdil  an  ounce  of  the  frefh  bark,  taken 
from  the  root,  in  twelve  Engliih  pints  of  water  to 
eight,    adding   towards  the  end   an  ounce  of  \W 

3uorice.     The  dofe  of  this   is  the  fame  as  of  the 
cco<5lion  of  farfaparilla. 
We  have  been  told  that  the  natives  of  Americt 
cure  the  venereal  difeafe,  in  every  ftage^  by  a  de« 

^  The  rublimatc  may  be  eiven  in  diftilled  water^or  any  other 
liquid  that  the  patient  choofei.  I  commonly  order  ten  grains  to. 
be  difTulved  in  an  ounce  of  the  fpirit  of  ^yine,  for  the  convemency 
cf  carriage,  and  let  the  patient  take  ttventy  or  thirty  drops  of  it 
nieiit  and  motning  in  half  a  glafs  of  brandy  or  other  Ipiriti.  Mrl 
Debra,  an  ingenious  chymift  of  this  place,  informs  me,  that  ho  - 
prepares  a  falc  of  mercury  much  more  mild  and  gentle  in  its  ope*- 
ration  than  the  fublimate,  though  equally  efficacious. 

f  See  Appendix,  DeaQion  of  Smrjafarillm^ 

L 1  coition 
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ce^on  of  the  root  of  a  plant  called  the  Lobelia^ 
Itji^  uf^d  either  frefii  pr  dried  i  but  wc  have  no  certain 
aocounts  with  reg^  t^  the  proportion.  Sometimes 
they  mix  other  roots  with  it,  as  thofe  of  the  ranun* 
culusi  the  ceanothus,  &c.;  but  whether  theie  are 
defigned  to  difguifc  or  aflift  it,  is  doubtful.  The 
patient  takes  a  large  draught  of  the  deco£bon  early  in 
the  momingy  and  continues  to  ufe  it  for  his  ordinary . 
drink  through  the  day  *. 

Many  other  roots  and  woods  might  be  mentioned 
which  have  been  extolled  for  curing  the  venereal 
difeafe,  as  the  china-root,  the  roots  of  foap-wort» 
burdock,  &c.  as  alfo  the  wood  of  guaiacum  and 
faflafras  -,  but  as  none  of  thcfe  have  been  found  to 
poflefs  virtues  fupcrior  to  thofe  already  mentioned, 
we  (ball J  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  pafs  them  over, 
and  (hall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  this  di(eafe» 
v^itix  a  few  general  remarks  concerning  the  proper' 
man^ement  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  the 
infe6tion« 

*  Tboaeh  we  are  ftill  very  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to 
the  method  of  curing  this  difeafe  among  the  natives  of  America^ 
yet  it  is  generally  amrmed^  that  they  do  cure  it  with  fpeed,  fafety, 
and  fuciccfsy  and  th^t  without  the  lea  ft  knowledge  of  nercnry. 
Hence  u  becomes  an  objed  of  confiderable  importance  to  du« 
cgve  their  method  of  cure.  This  mi^ht  furely  be  done  br 
nfaking  trials  of  the  various  plants  which  are  found  in  tboie 
parts^  and  particularly  of  fuch  as  the  natives  are  known  to  make 
i4e  of.  All  people  in  a  rude  ftate  take  their  medictnet  chiefly 
fcom  t^e  v^geuble  kingdom*  and  are  often  poiTefled  of  Talotble 
fecrets  with  regard  to  the  virtues  of  plants^  of  which  more  en- 
lightened nations  are  ignorant.  Indeed  we  make  no  doobt  bat 
ibme  plants  of  our  own  growth,  were  proper  pains  taken  to  dif- 
cover  them»  would  be  found  as  efficacious  in  curing  the  venereal 
difeafe  as  thofe  of  America.  It  muft  however  be  remembered, 
that  what  will  cure  the  venereal  difeafe  in  one  country,  will  not 
always  be  found  to  have  equal  futcefs  in  another, 
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■    • 

The  condition  of  the  patient  ought  always  is  to  b6' 
confldered  previous  to  his  entering  upon  a  courle  of 
mercury  in  any  form.     It  would  be  equally  rafli  and 
dangerous  to  adminifter  mercury  to  a  perfbn  labourii^ 
under  any  violent  acute  difeafe,  as  a  putrid  fever,  ' 
pleurify,  peripneumonyi  or  the  like.     It  would  like* 
wife  be  dangerous  in  fome  chronic  Cales }  as  a  flow 
hedic   fever,  or  the  lad  ftage  of  a  confumption. 
Sometimes^  however,  thefe  di(ea(es  pfoceed  from  A 
confirmed  lues  j  in  which  cafe  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
give  mercury.     In  chronic  difeales  of  alefs  dangerous 
nature,    as  the  afthma,    the  gravel,  and  fuch  like, 
mercury,  if  neccffary,  may  be  fafcly  adminiftefed.    If 
the  patient's  ftrength  has  been  greatly  exhaufted  by 
ficknefs,  labour,  abftinence,  or  any  other  caufe,  the 
ufe  of  mergury  mud  be  poftponed,  till  by  time, 
red,  and  a  nouridiing  diet,   it  can  be  fufflciendf 
rcdored. 

Mercury  ought  not  to  be  adminidered  to  women 
during  the  mendrual  flux,  or  when  the  period  is 
near  at  hand.     Neither  (hould  it  be  given  in  the  laft 
dage  of  pregnancy.     If,  however,  the  woman  be  not 
near  the  time  of  her  delivery,   and  circumdances 
render  it  neceflary,  mercury  may  be  given,  but  in 
fmaller  dofes,  and  at  greater  intervals  than  ufilal ; 
with  thefe  precautions,  both  the  mother  and  child 
may  be  cured  at  the  fame  time  1  if  not,  the  diforder 
will  at  lead  be  kept  from  growing  worfe,  till  the 
woman  be  brought  to  bed,  and  fufHciently  recovered, 
when  a  more  eflTcftual  method  may  be  purfued,  which, 
if  (he  fuckles  her  child,   will  in  all  probability  be 
fufficient  for  the  cure  of  bodu 
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undei^  the  ^tigues  of  a  {alivadon  j  J 
W^  fbrirerly  obferved,  b  never  necefla 
we  have  generally  found  that  mercury  ha 
cfTeft  upon  very  old  perfons  than  on  the 
younger. 

Hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  perfons 
as  are  fubjcfl  to  an  habitual  diarrhoea  o 
or  to  frequent  and  violent  attacks  of  t 
or  who  are  atllidcd  with  the  fcrophula  ( 
vy>  ought  to  be  cautious  in  the  life  c 
Where  any  one  of  thcfe  diforders  prevai 
either*  if  pofliblcj  to  be  cured>  or  at  lea 
before  the  patient  enters  upon  a  courfe  i 
When  this  cannot  be  done,  the  mercu 
admioilered  in  fmaller  dofcs,  and  ac  lonj 
than  ufual. 

The  moft  proper  ftafons  for  entcrl 
courfe  of  mercury,  are  the  fpring  ai 
when  the  air  is  of  a  moderate  warmth, 
cumftances  of  the  cafc>  however,  will  n( 
delay,  we  muft  not  defer  the  cure  on  ace 
fcafon,  but  muft  adminifter  the  mercu 
care  at  the  lame  time  to  keep  the  oatit 
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ftrefs  upon  this  circumftance,  obfcrving,  that  by 
previoufly  relaxing  the  vcflcls,  and  corrcding  any, 
diforder  which  may  happen  to  prevail  in  the  bloody 
not  only  the  mercury  will  be  difpofcd  to  adk  more 
kindly,  but  many  other  inconveniencies  will  be 
prevented. 

Wc  have  already  recommended  bleeding  and 
gentle  purges,  previous  to  the  adminiftration  of 
mercury,  and  fhall  only  now  add,  that  thefe  are  al* 
ways  to  be  repeated  according  to  the  age,  ftrerigtbt 
.conftitution,  and  other  circumftances  of  the  patienr. 
Afterwards,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  the 
padent  ought  to  bathe  once  or  twice  a-day,  for  a 
lew  days,  in  lukewarm  water.  His  diet,  in  the  mean 
^me  mud  be  light,  moid,  and  cooling.  Wine» 
and  all  heating  liquors,  alfo  violent  bodily  exercife, 
and  all  great  exertions  of  the  mind,  are  carefully 
to  be  avoided. 

A  proper  regimen  is  Tikcwife  to  be  obferved  by 
^ch  as  are  under  a  courfe  of  mercury.  Inatten- 
nouQ  to  this  not  only  endangers  the  patient's  lik, 
.but  often  alfo  difappoints  him  o fa  cure.  A  much 
ffaialler  quantity  of  mercury  will  be  fufficient  for 
the  cure  of  a  perfon  who  lives  low,  keeps  warni, 
and  avoids  all  manner  of  excels,  than  of  one  who 
cannot  endure  to  put  the  fmallelt  reltraint  upon  his 
appetites :  indeed  it  but  rarely  happens  that  fuch  are 
thoroughly  cured. 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  of  more  importance, 
cither  for  preventing  or  removing  venereal  infec- 
tion, than  cleanlinefs.  By  an  early  attention  to 
thb,  the  infedbion  might  often  be  prevented  from 
entering  the  body  i  and,  where  it  has  already  taken 
place,  its  effefts  may  be  greatly  mitigated.  The 
moment  any  perfon  has  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  he 
has  received  the  infedion,  he  ought  to  wa(h  the 
parts  with  water  and  fpirits,  fweet  oil,  or  milk  and 
water  i  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  lad  may  likewife  be 
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UgieAed  up  the  urethra,  if  it  can  be  conveniently 
4oiiC*  Whether  this  difeafe  at  firfl:  took  its  rife 
fioflEi  dirdnefs  is  hard  to  fay;  but  wherever  that 
preyails>  the  infrftion  is  found  in  its  greateft  degree 
of  virulence,  which  gives  ground  to  believe  tlut  a 
^riA  attention  to  cleanlinefs  woqld  go  far  tov^ardi 
extirpating  it  altogether  ♦. 

•When  the  venereal  difcaft  has  been  neglcfted,  op 
improperly  treated,  it  often  becomes  a  difbrder  of 
the  habit.  In  this  cafe  the  cure  mud  be  attempted 
by  reftoratives,  as  a  milk  diet,  the  decoAion  of 
fiufaparilla,  and  fuch  like,  to  which  mercury  may 
be  bccaflonally  addcd^  It  is  a  common  pra£(:ice  in 
North  Britain  to  (end  fuch  patients  to  drink  goatr 
whey.      Thw  is  a  very  proper  plan,  provided  the 

^  I  have  aoi  opiy  (rften  ftcn  t  recent  rofe^ion  cirrted  off  in  a 
Hew  dtyt  by  meant  of  cleanlioefi,  vi^.  bathing,  fomtjf^t^nooB^  id- 
jeftkmi*  &c.  but  bave  likeafife  foaod  it  of  tl:^  grcateA  advaauge 
la  the  more  advanjceij  Ifaigey  of  the  difeafe.    Qf  tbis  I  had  lat^y 
-%  werj  remarka'ble  inibncef  Id  a  ikiati  whofe  penis  was  atmoft 
.lAollf  coafomed  by  venereal  oteerf  i  the  matter  had  beea  al- 
lowed to  coDtinee  on  the  fer«s»  aritbout  any  care  haring  bceq 
taken  to  aiefo  ibem,  til),  notwitbilandipg  the  ufe  of  opercary 
tad  other  medkinet,  it  had  produced  the  effleds  fbpve  meoooned. 
-I  ordered  wafQi  milk  artd  water  to  be  injeded  three  or  foor 
limes  a*day  into  all  the  iin|i^u|  ulcers,  in  order  to  waih  oat  the 
matter ;  after  which  they  were  ftufed  w^th  dry  lint  to  abforb  the 
freih  matter  as  it  wa^  generated.     Tbe  patient  at  the  fame  time 
took  every  day  half  a  grain  of  the  corroiive  fablimate  of  mereory. 
diColved  in  an  ounce  of  brandy*  and  drao^  an  Englifh  quart  of 
^  deco6doa  of  farfapariila.     By  this  treatment,  in  about  fix 
weeks*  he  was  perfectly  ci^red ;  and*  what  was  yery  remfrkable* 
a  part  of  the  penis  was  adually  regenerated. 

Do£ior  Gilchrill  ha$  given  an  account  of  a  fpectes  of  the  lues 
HfiuereM  which  prevails  in  the  weft  of  Scotland,  to  which  the  na- 
tives give  the  name  of  Sibhins  or  Siuvins.  The  DoAor  obienres* 
that  the  fpreading  of  this  difeafe  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  negloA  of 
deanlinefs,  and  Teems  tp  think*  that  by  due  attention  to  that 
virtttt,  it  might  be  extirpated.  The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is 
fimilar  to  that  of  a  confirmed  lues  or  pox.  The  yaws,  a  difeafe 
which  is  now  very  common  both  in  America  and  tbe  Weft  India 
^andsj  n^ay  alio  be  cured  in  the  fame  manner. 

infcftipi} 
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{nfe6bion  has  been  totally  eradieated  beforehand; 
t)ut  when  that  is  not  the  cafe^  and  the  patient  trufts  to 
the  whey  for  finifhing  his  cure,  he  will  often  be  di^ 
appointed.  I  have  frequently  known  the  difeafe  re- 
turn with  all  its  virulence  aftcraCourfe  of  goat-whey» 
ieven  when  that  courle  had  been  thought  quite  fufficieat 
for  completing  the  cure.  ■   ^      - 

One  of  the  mod  unfortunate  circumftances  at- 
tending patients  in  this  difcafc,  is  the  neceffity  khey 
are  often  laid  under  of  hurrying  the  dure.  Thi^  in- 
duces them  to  take  medicine  too  fafti  and  to  leave  it 
off  too  foon.  A  few  griins  more  of  medicine,  6r 
a  few  days  longer  confinement.  Would  6f^en '-be 
fufficient  to  perfeft  the  cure;  whereas,  hf  ne|lca 
of  thefe,  a  fmall  degree  of  virulence  is  fttf)  left  in 
the  humours,  which  gradually  vitiates^*  and  it 
length  contaminates  the  whole  mafs.  To  avdid 
this,  we  would  advift,  thiit  the  jpatiene  (bould  riever 
leave  off  taking  medicine  imtliediately  upon  the 
difappearing  of  the  fymptoms,  but  continue  it  fcr 
fome  time  after,  gr^ciallyteiiehlng  the  quantity,  tHl 
there  is  fufficieht  ground* tb  believe' that  the  difeafe  1$ 
entirely  eradicated.  •      :   ;  i  .:. 

It  is  not  only  difficuk^  but  abfolately  impoflTible 
to  afcertain  the  exa£t  degree  of  virulence  that  tMy 
attend  the  difeafe;  foi*  which  reafon  it  will  always 
be  a  much  fafer  rule  to  continue  the  ufe  of  medkine 
too  long,  than  to  leave  it  off  too  foon.  This  fcctHs 
to  be  the  leading  maxim  of  a  modern  praAidoner  of 
fome  note  for  the  venereal  difeaie^  who  always 
orders  his  patient  to  perform  a  quarantine  •  of 'kc 
lead  forty  days,  during  which  time  he  takes  forty 
bottles  of,  I  fUppbfe,  a  (Irong  dccoftion  of  far(kpa- 
rilla,  or  fome  other  anti- venereal  fimple.  Whoever 
takes  this  method,  and  adds  a  fuflicilent  quaintity  ^f 
corrofive  fublimate,  or  fome  other  aAive  preparatidn 
of  mercury  to  the  decoftion,  will  fcldom  fail  to  cin*c 
a  confirnied  lues. 

J^  U  It 
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It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  cure  of  thii 
diieafe,  that  not  one  in  ten  of  thofe  who  cootraft 
it,  are  either  able  or  willing  to  fubmit  to  a  proper 
plan  of  regimen.     The   patient  is   willing  to  take 
medicine ;  but  he  muft  follow  his  bufinefs^  and,  to 
prevent  fufpicions,  muft  eat  and  drink  like  the  reft 
of  the  family.     This  is   the   true   fource  of  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  mifchicf  arifing   fronv  the   vene- 
real dileafe*     I  ncvtr  knew  the  cure  attended  with 
any  great  difficulty  or  danger    where    the   patient 
•ftri^ly  followed  the  phyflcian's  advice :  but  a  volume 
.would  not  be  fuf&cient  to  point  out  the  dreadful 
;  fiOi|(cquences  which  proceed  from  an  oppofitc  con- 
ldu£b.    Scirrhous  tcfticles,  ulcerous  fore  throats^  mad- 
ine(^9    tonfumptions,    carious   bones,    and  a   rotten 
.progeny^ .  are  a  few  of  the  bleflings  derived  from  this 
tource. 

-;.  .  'Jhtrc  i$  a  fpecies  of  falle /eafoning,  with  regard 
to  this  difeafe,  whict)  proves .  .fatal   tO;  many.     A 
-prrfon  ..of  a  found  .  conftitiitipn    contrails   a  flight 
;:dcgrec    of  the    difordcr... .  i  He    gets  well    without 
jtaking  any  great  .care»'   or  ufin^   much   fnedicine^ 
and  hence  concludes  that  this  will  always  be  the 
cjift.     Th^   next  time   the   difcafe  occurs,  though 
,ten  times.more  virulent,  he  pyrfucs  the  fame  courfc, 
and  his  conftitution   is  ruined.      Indeed,    the   dif- 
ferent degrees  of  virulence  in  the  fmall-pox  are  not 
greater  than   this  difcafe,   though,    as   the   learned 
.  Sydenham  obfcrves,  in  feme  cafes  the  moft  ikilful 
pjiydcians  cannot  cure,  and  in  others  the  moft  ig- 
norant old  woman   cannot  kill  the  patient  in  that 
diforder.     Though  a  good  conftitucion  is  always  in 
favour  of  the  patient,  yet  too  great  ftrefs  may  be 
laid  upon  it.     It  docs  not  appear  from  obfervarion, 
that  the   n\o(t  robuil  conflicution'  is  able  to  over- 
borne the  virulence  of  the  venereal  contagion,  after 
it  has  got  into  the  habit.     In   this  cafe  a  proper 
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courfe  of  medicine  is  always  indifpcnfably  neccP- 
fary. 

Although  it  is  impoflible,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  virulence,  &c.  to  lay  down  fixed  and 
certain  rules  for  the  cure  of  this  difcafc,  yci  the 
following  general  plan  will  always  be  found  fafe,  and 
often  fucccfsful,  viz.  to  bleed  and  adminifter  gentk 
purges  with  diuretics  during  the  inflamniatory  ftatc^ 
and  as  fbon  as  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  are 
abated,  to  adminifter  mercury,  in  any  form  thac.majr 
be  mud  agreeable  to  the  patient.  The  fame  aicdicinc» 
aflifted  by  the  decoAion  of  farfaparilla,  and  a  proper 
regimen,  will  not  only  fecure  the  conftitution  againft 
the  further  progrefs  of  a  confirmed  pox,  but  will 
generally  perform  a  complete  cure. 


CHAP.    XLVIII. 
DISEASES  OF  WOMEN- 

\X7^0MEN,  in  all  civilized  nations,  have  the 
^^  management  of  domcftic  affairs,  and  ic  is 
very  proper  they  Ihould,  as  Nature  has  made  them 
Icfs  fit  for  the  more  a<ftivc  and  laborious  employ- 
ments. This  indulgence,  however,  is  generally  car- 
ried coo  far ;  and  females,  inftead  of  being  benefited 
by  it,  are  greatly  injured,  from  the  want  of  exercift 
and  free  air.  To  be  fatisfied  of  this,  one  need  only 
compare  the  frefh  and  ruddy  looks  of  a  milk-maid,  * 
with  the  pale  complexion  of  thofe  females  whofc 
whole  time  is  fpent  within  doors.  Though  Nature 
has  made  an  evident  diftinibion  between  the  male 
and  female  with  regard  to  bodily  ftrcngth  and 
vigour,  yet  Ihc  certainly  never  meant,  cither  that 
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the  one  ihould  be  always  without,  or  the  other  always 
within  doors. 

The  confinement  of  females,  befides  hurting 
their  figure  and  complexion,  relaxes  their  foltds, 
weakens  their  minds,  and  diforders  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  body.  Hence  proceed  obftrudlions, 
ifidigcftion,  flatulence,  abortions,  and  the  whole 
train  of  nervous  diforders.  Thefe  not  only  unfit 
women  for  being  mothers  and  nurfes,  but  often 
tender  them  whimfical  and  ridiculous.  A  ibund 
mind  depends  fo  much  upon  a  healthy  body,  that 
where  the  latter  is  wanting,  the  former  is  rarely  to  be 
Ibund. 

I  have  always  obferved,  that  women  who  were 
chiefly  employed  without  doors,  in  the  diflPerent 
branches  of  hufbandry,  gardening,  and  the  like, 
were  almofl:  as  hardy  as  their  hufbands,  and  that  their 
children  were  likcwifc  ftrong  and  healthy.  But  as 
the  bad  cflfefts  of  confinement  and  inactivity  upon 
both  fcxcs  have  been  already  (hewn,  we  (hall  proceed 
to  point  out  thofe  circpm(iances"in  the  (Irufture  and 
dcfign  of  females,  which  fubjcdt  them  to  peculiar 
difeafess  .the  chief  of  which  arc,  their  monthly  eva- 
cuations y  pregnartcy^  and  child-bearing,  Thclc  indeed 
cannot  properly  be  called  difeafes,  but,  from  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  fex,  and  their  being  often  improperly 
managed  in  ftich  fituations,  fhey  become  the  fourcc 
of  numerous  calamities. 
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Females  generally  begin  to  menftruatc  about  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  leave  ic  off  about  fifty,  which 
renders  thefe  two  periods  the  mod  critical  of  their 
lives.  About  the  firft  appearance  of  this  difcharge* 
the  conftitution  undergoes  a  very  confidcrablc  change, 
generally  indeed  for  the  better,    though  fomcdmes 
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for  the  worfc.  The  greateft  care  is  now  ncccflarjTt 
as  the  future  health  and  happinefs  of  the  female 
jdepends  in  a  great  meafure  upon  her  condudl  at  this 
period  •. 

If  a  girl  about  this  time  of  life  be  confined  to  the 
houfe,  kept  conftantly  fitting,  and  neither  allowed  to 
romp  about,  nor  employed  in  any  aftive  bufinefs, 
which  gives  exercife  to  the  whole  body,  fhe  becomes 
weak,  relaxed,  and  puny ;  her  blood  not  being  duly 
prepared,  fhe  looks  pale  and  wan;  her  health, 
rpirits,  and  vigour  decline,  and  fhe  finks  into  k 
valetudinarian  for  life.  Such  is  the  fate  of  numbers 
of  thofe  unhappy  females,  who,  cither  from  too 
much  indulgence,  or  their  own  narrow  circumfl^nces, 
are,  at  this  critical  period,  denied  the  benefit  of  ex*- 
ercife  and  free  air. 

A  lazy,  indolent  difpofition  proves  likewife  very 
hurtful  to  girls  at  this  period.  One  feldorti  meets 
with  complaints  from  obflruflions  amongft  the  more 
a&ive  and  induflrious  part  of  the  fex;  whereas  the 
indolent  and  lazy  are  fcldom  free  from  them.  Thcfe 
^re  in  a  manner  eaten  up  by  the  chlorqfisy  or  green- 
ficknefs,  and  other  difeafes  of  this  nature.  We  would 
therefore  recommend  it  to  all  who  wi(h  to  efcape  thelc 
calamities,  to  avoid  indolence  and  ina(^ivicy,  as  their 
greatefl  enemies,  and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the 
open  air  as  poffible. 

*  It  if  the  duty  of  mothers,  and  thofe  who  are  intruded  with 
^he  education  of  girl9>  to  inftrad  them  early  in  the  condud  aa4 
management  of  themfelves  ac  this  critical  period  of  their  lives. 
Falfc  modeily,  inattention,  and  ignorance  of  what  is  beneficial  or 
hortfal  at  this  time,  are  the  fources  of  many  difeafes  and  misfor- 
tunes in  life,  which  a  few  feniible  lefTons  from  an  experienced  ma- 
tron mighc  nave  prevented.  Nor  is  care  lefs  nece/Tary  in  the  fub- 
fequent  returns  of  this  difcharge.  Taking  improper  food,  violent 
af^e^ions  of  the  mind,  or  catching  cold  at  this  period,  is  often 
iufiicient  to  ruin  the  health,  or  to  render  the  female  ever  after  in- 
jpapable  of  procreation. 

Another 
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Another  thing  which  proves '  very  hurtful  to  girls 
about  this  period  of  life,  is  unwholeibme  food» 
Fond  of  all  manner  of  tra(h,  they  often  indulge  in 
it,  till  their  whole  humours  are  quite  vitiated.  Hence 
enfue  indigeftions,  want  of  appetite,  and  a  numerous 
train  of  evils.  If  the  fluids  be  not  duly  prepared^  it 
is  utterly  impofTible  that  the  fecretions  fhould  go  pro« 
perly  on.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  fuch  girls  as 
lead  an  indolent  life,  and  eat  great  quantities  of  trafh, 
arc  not  only  fubjedl  to  obftruAions  of  the  menfes^  but 
likewife  to  glandular  obftrudtions  ^  as  the  icrophula, 
or  king's  evil,  &c. 

A  dull  difpofition  is  alfo  very  hurtful  to  girls 
at  this  period.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  fee  a  fprighdy 
girl  who  does  not  enjoy  good  health,  while  the 
grave,  moping,  melancholy  creature,  proves  the 
very  prey  of  vapours  and  hyfterics.  Youth  is  the 
itafon  for  roirdi  and  checrfulnefs.  Let  it  there- 
fore  be  indulged.  It  is  an  abfolute  duty.  To 
lay  in  a  (lock  of  health  in  time  of  youth,  is  as  ne- 
ceflary  a  piece  of  prudence,  as  to  make  proviiiQa 
againlt  the  decays  of  old  age.  While,  therefore,  wife 
•Nature  prompts  the  happy  youth,  to  join  in  fprighdy 
jimufcments,  let  not  the  fevc re  dictates  of  hoary  age 
forbid  the  ufcful  impulfe,  nor. damp  with  ferious 
gbom,  the  fcafon  deftined  to  mirth  and  innocent 
fcftivity. 

Another  thing  very  hurtful  to  females  about  this 
period  of  life  is  ftrait  clothes.  They  arc  fond  of 
a  fine  fl:iape,  and  foolifhiy  imagine  that  this  can 
be  acquired  by  lacing  themfelves  tight.  Hence  by 
fqucezing  the  (lomach  and  bowels,  they  hurt  the 
digedion,  and  occafion  many  incurable  maladies. 
This  error  is  not  indeed  fo  common  as  it  has  been; 
but,  as  fafhions  change,  it  may  come  about  again*, 
we  therefore  think  it  not  improper  to  mention  it.  I 
know  many  females  uho,  to  this  day,  feel  the  cKrc- 
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ful  cfFc(5Vs  of  that  wretched  cuftom  which  prcvajlcd 
fomc  years  ago,  of  fqueczing  every  girl  into  as  fmall 
a  fizc  in  the  middle  as  poffible.  Human  invennon 
could  not  pyoflibly  have  dcvifcd  a  prafticc  more  d€- 
ftrudVivc  to  health. 

After  a  female  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  life 
when  the  menjes  ufually  begin  to  flow,  and  they 
do  not  appear,  but,  on  the  contrary,  her  health 
and  fpirits  begin  to  decline,  we  would  advife,  in- 
ftead  of  (hutting  the  poor  girl  up  in  the  houfc, 
and  dofing  her  with  fteel,  afafoetida,  and  other 
naufeous'  drugs,  to  place  her  in  a  fituation  where 
flie  can  enjoy  the  benefit  c{  free  air  and  agreeable 
company.  There  let  her  eat  wholefome  food,  cake 
fufficienc  exercife,  and  amufe  herfelf  in  the  moft 
agreeable  manner  5  and  we  have  little  reafon  to  fear, 
but  Nature,  thus  aflifted,  will  do  her  proper  work. 
Indeed  fhe  fcldom  fails,  unlefs  where  the  fault  is  on 
our  fide. 

This  difchargc  in  the  beginning  is  ieldom  fo  in- 
ftaritaneous  as  to  furpnfe  females  unawares.      It  it' 
generally  preceded  by  fymptoms  which  foretel  its  ap- 
proach: as  a  fcnfe  of  heat,  weight,  and  dull  pain  in 
the  loins;  diftention  and   hardnefs  of  the   breads; 
head*ach;  lofs  of  appetite ;  lafTitude;  palenefs  of  the 
countenance ;  and  fometimes  a  flight  degree  of  fever* 
When  thefc  fymptoms.'  appear    about    the  age  ac 
which    the    menflrual    flux    ufually    begins,    every- 
thing fliould  be  carefully  avoided  which  may  ob^ 
ftruft  that  neceflary  and  falutary  evacuation ;   and- 
all  mearts  ufed  to  promote  it;  as  fitting  frequently 
over  the  fleams  of  warm   water,    drinking  warm- 
diluting  liquors,  -fee. 

After  the  menjes  have  once  begun  to  flow,  the 
greateft  care  flioold  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing 
^at  niafcr  tend  to.  obftrud  them:  Fefiiales  ought 
to  be  exceeding  cautious  of  what  they  cat  or 
drink  at'  the  time  they  arc  out'  of  order.  .  Every^ 

thing 
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thing  that  is  coldi  or  apt  to  (bur  on  the  ftomacb^ 
ought  to  be  avoided;  as  fruit,  butter- milk>  and 
fuch  like.  Fifti,  and  all  kinds  of  food  that  are 
hard  of  digeftion,  are  alfo  to  be  avoided.  As  it  is 
impoflible  to  mention  every  thing  that  may  dif« 
agree  with  individuals  at  this  time,  we  wouU  re* 
commend  it  to  every  female  to  be  very  attentive 
to  what  difagrees  with  hcrfelf,  and  carefully  to 
avoid  it. 

Cold  is  extremely  hurtful  at  this  particular  period 
More  of  the  fex  date  their  difeaies  from  colds>  caught 
while  they  are  out  of  order,  than  from  all  other 
caufes.  This  ought  furely  to  put  them  upon  their 
guard,  and  to  make  them  very  circum(pe£t  in  their 
condud  at  fuch  times.  A  degree  of  cold  that  wili 
not  in  the  lead  hurt  them  at  another  time,  will  at  this 
period  be  fufiicient  entirely  to  ruin  their  health  and 
conftitution. 

The  greatefl  attention  ought  like  wife  to  be  paid 
to  the  mind,  which  (hould  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  pofiible.  Every  part  of  the  animal 
economy  is  influenced  by  the  paflions,  but  none 
more  fo  than  this.  Anger,  fear,  grief,  and  other 
afFedtions  of  the  mind,  often  occafion  obftruAioos 
of  the  menftrual  flux,  which  prove  abfolutely  in* 
curable. 

From  whatever  caufe  this  flux  is  obfl:ru(fted,  except 
in  the  (late  of  pregnancy,  proper  means  fbould  be 
ufed  to  reftore  it  For  this  purpofe  we  would  recom- 
mend fufiicient  exerciie,  in  a  dry,  open,  and  rather 
cool  air ;  wholefome  diet,  and,  if  the  body  be  weak 
and  languid,  generous  liquors;  alfo  cheerful  company 
and  all  manner  of  amufemencs.  If  thefe  fail,  recourlc 
muft  be  had  to  medicine. 

When  obftruftions  proceed  from  a  weak  relaxed 
fhite  of  the  folids,  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  promote 
digeflion,  to  brace  the  folids,  and  afllft  the  body 
in  preparing  good  blood,  ought  to  be  ufed.     The 
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principal  of  thcfe  arc  iron  and  the  Peruvian  bark, 
ivith  other  bitter  and  aftringent  medicines.  Filings 
of  iron  may  be  infufed  ki  win<f  or  ale,  twe  or  three 
ounces  to  an  Englifli  quart,  and  after  it  has  ftood  for 
two  or  three  weeks  k  may  filtered,  and  about  half 
a  wine-glafs  of  it  taken  twice  a- day :  or  prepared 
(leel  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  half  a  drachm, 
mixed  with  a  .little  honey  or  treacle,  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  The  bark  and  other  bitters  may  either 
be  taken  in  fubftance  or  infufion,  as  is  mod  agreeable 
to  the  patient. 

.  When  obftruftions  proceed  from  a  vifcid  date  of 
the  blood ;  or  for  women  of  a  grofs  or  full  habit, 
evacuations,  and  fuch  medicines  as  attenuate  the  hu-*'- 
mours,  are  neceflary.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought 
to  be  bled,  to  bathe  her  feet  frequently  in  warm  water, 
to  take  now  and  then  a  cooling  purge,  and  to  live  upon 
a  fpare  thin  diet.  Her  drink  ihould  be  whey,  water,' 
or  fmall  beer,  and  ihe  ought  to  take  fufficient  exer« 
cifc.  A  tra-fpoonful  of  the  tinfture  of  black  helle-* 
bore  may  alfo  be  taken  twice  a-day  in  a  cup  of  warm 
water. 

When  obftruAions  proceed  from  aifcAions  of  the 
mind,  as  grief,  fear,  anger,  &c.  everf  method  fhould 
be  taken  to  amufe  and  divert  the  patient.  And  that 
fhc  may  the  more  readily  forget  the  caufc  of  her  af- 
flidkion,  (he  ought,  if  poflfible,  to  be  removed  from 
the  place  where  it  happened.  A  change  of  place, 
by  prdfenting  the  mind  with  a  variety  of  new  objefbs, 
has  often  a  very  happy  influence  in  relieving  it  from 
the  deepclt  diftrcJs.  A  foothing,  kind,  and  affable 
behaviour  to  females  in  this  fituation  is  alfo  of  the  laft: 
importance. 

An  obftrudlion  of  the  menjes  is  often  the  effcft  of 
other  maladies.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  inftcad  of 
giving  medicines  16  force  that  difcharge,  which 
might,  be  dangerous,  we  ought  by  all  means  xo  en« 
deavour  to  reltore  the  patient^s  health  and  (Irengthf 

When 
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When    that  is  effcfted,   the   other  will    return  of 
courfe. 

But  the  menftrual  flux  may  be  too  great  as  well  as 
too  fnuU.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  becomes 
weak)  the  colour  pale,  the  appetite  and  digeftion  are 
bad,  to  which  oedematous  fwellings  of  the  feet,drop* 
lies,  and  confumptions  often  enfue.  This  frequently 
happens  to  women  about  the  age  of  forty- five  or  fifty, 
and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  It  may  proceed  from  a 
fedentary  life  -,  a  full  diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  faked, 
high-feafoned,  or  acrid  food ;  the  ufe  of  fpirituous 
liquors ;  exceflive  fatigue  ;  relaxation  ;  a  diflblved 
ftate  of  the  blood  -,  violent  paflions  of  the  mind, 
ice. 

The  treatment  of  this  difeafc  muft  be  varied  accord* 
ing  to  its  caufe.  When  ic  is  occafioncd  by  any  error 
in  the  patient's  regimen,  an  oppofitc  couric  to  that 
which  induced  the  diforder  muft  be  purfued,  and  fuch 
medicines  taken  as  have  a  tendency  to  reftrain  the  flux, 
and  counceradk  the  morbid  affcdions  of  the  fyftem 
firom  whence  it  proceeds. 

To  reftrain  the  flux,  the  patient  fhould  be  kept 
quiet  and  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  If  it  be  very 
violent,  flie  ought  to  lie  in  bed  with  her  head  low  i  to 
five  upon  a  cool  and  flender  diet,  as  veal  or  chicken 
broths  with  bread ;  and  to  drink  decodbions  of  nettle- 
coots,  or  the  greater  comfrey.  If  thefc  be  not  fuf- 
fictenir  to  ftop  the  flux,  ftronger  aftringents  may  be 
uied,  as  Japan  earth,  allum,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the 
Peruvian  bark,  &c.  • 

*  Two  drachms  of  allum  and  one  of  Japan  earth  may  be  poDinSed 
together,  and  divided  into  eight  or  nine  dofef,  one  of  which  may 
be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

PeHoos  whofe  ilomachs  cannot  bear  the  allum »  may  take  two 
^le-fpoonfuls  of  the  tindiure  of  rofet  three  ur  four  times  a-day» 
to  each  dofe  of  which  ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added. 

If  thefe  ihould  fail,  half  d  drachm  of  the  Peruvian  bark«  in 
powder^  with  ten  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  takea«  i^' 
a  £)ala  of  red  wine  ibux  times  a-day« 

The 
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^  The  uiertne  flux  may  offend  in  quality  as  well 
as  in  quantity.  What  is  ufually  called  the  fluor 
tdhusy  or  whites^  is  a  very  common  difeafe,  and 
proves  extremely  hurtful  to  delicate  women.  This 
difcharge,  hovjrever,  is  not  always  white,  but  fome- 
times  palc>  yellow,  green,  or  of  a  blackifh  colour; 
i^metimes  it  is  (harp  and  corrofive,  fometimes  foul 
and  fgedd,  '&c.  It  is  attended  with  a  pale  complexion, 
pain  in  the  back,  lofsof  appecjitc,  fwelling  of  the 
feet,  and  other  figns  of  debility.  It  generally  pro- 
ceeds from  a  relaxed,  (late  of  the  body,  ariHng  from 
indolence,  the  exceflave  ufe  of  tea^  coffee,  or  other, 
weak  and  watery  diet.^ 

To  remove  this  difeafc,  the  patient  muft  take 
a$  much  exercifc  as  fhe  can  bear  without  fatigue. 
Her  food  (hould  be  folid  and  nouriOiing,  but 
of  eafy  digeftion;  and  her  drink  rather  gene^^ 
rpus,  as  red  port  or  claret  mixed  with  Pyrmonts 
Briftol,  or  lime-water.  Tea  and  coffee  arc  to 
be  avoided.  I  have  often  known  (Irong  broths 
have  an  exceeding  good  effcd,  and  fometimes 
a  milk  diet  alone  will  perform  ft  cure.  The 
patient  ought  not  to  lie  too  long  a- bed.  When 
medicine  is  neceffary,  we  know  none  preferable 
to  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  in  this  cafe  ought 
always  to  be  taken  in  fubilance.  In  warm  wea-^ 
ther,  the  cold  bath  will  be  of  cdnfiderablc  fer- 
vice. 

That  period  of  life  it  which  the  menfes  ceafc  to 
flow,  is  likewife  very  critical  to  the  fex.  The 
ftpppage  of  any  cuilomaiy  evacuation,  however 
fmall,-ls  fuSicient  to  diforder  the  whole  frame,  and 
oftea  to  deftroy  life  ufclfT  Hence  it  cpmcs  to  pafs,* 
that  fo  many  women  either  fall  into  chronic  dif- 
orders,  or  die  about  this  time.  Such  of  them,  how- 
ever,  as  furvive  it,  without  contrafting  any  chronic, 
liifeafe,  ofcen  become  more  healthy  and  hardy  than 

M  m  they 
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they  were  before,  and  enjoy  ftrcngrh  and  vigour  to  a 
very  great  age. 

If  the  menjes  ceafc  all  of  a  fudden,  in  women  of  a 
full  habit,  they  ought  to  abate  fomcwhat  of  their 
ufual  quantity  of  food,  efpectally  of  the  more  nou- 
r;(hing  kind,  as  fleft,  eggs,  &c.  They  ought  likc-^ 
wife  to  take  lufficieht  exercifr,  and  to  keep  the  body 
open.  This  may  be  done  by  taking,  once  or  twice 
a- week,  a  litrie  rhubarb,  or  an  infufion  of  hicra  picra 
in  wine  or  brandy. 

It  often  happens  that  women  of  a  grofs  habit^  ^ 
this  period  of  iifc,  have  ulcerous  fores  break  out 
about  their  ancles,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Such  ulcers  ought  to  be  confidercd  as  critical,  and 
ihould  either  be  fuffered  to  continue  open,  or  have 
artificial  drains  fubffituted  in  dieir  ftead.  Women 
who  will  have  fuch  fores  dried  up,  arc  often  foon  after 
earried  off  by  acute  difeafcs,  or  fall  into  thofc  of  a 
chronic  nature- 
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Though  pregnancy  is  not  a  diieafcj  yet  that  flate 
is  often  attended  with  a  variety  of  complaints  wiiidi 
merit  attention,  and  which  -fometimes  require  the 
afliftance  of  medicine.  Some  women  indeed  are 
more  healthy  during  their  pregnancy  than  at  any 
Other  time;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  general  cafe: 
rtioft  of  them  breed  in  Jcrrow^  and  arc  frequeudy 
iiidifpofed  during  the  whole  time  of  pregnancy. 
Few  fatal  difeafes,  however;-  happen  dTurinig^  that 
period ;  and  hardly  any,  exc^t  abortion,  diat can  be 
called  dangerous. 

"'Pregnant  women  are  often  afllifted  with  the  heart* 
burn.  The  method  of  treating  this  complsunt  has 
bifen  already  pointed  out.    They  arc  likewife^  in  die 

more 
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more  early  periods  oJf  pre^ncy,  often  harafled  ^th 
fickoefs  and  voiniting^^efpeciaUy  in  the  morning. 
The  method  of  relieving  thefe  complaints  has  alk> 
been  Ihewn.  Both  the  head-ach  afld  tooth-ach  atie 
very  troublefpme  fymptoms  of  pr^ancy.  The  foft^ 
xner  may  generally  be  removed  by  keeping  the  body 
gently  open,,  by  the  ufe  of  prunes^  figs^  roaf^  apples, 
Md  fueh  Uke.  When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  bleed^ 
ing  may  be  neceflary.  For  the  treatment  of  the  lat- 
ter, we  muft  refer  to  diat  article.  Several  other  com** 
plaints  incident  to  pitenant  women  might  be  men* 
tk>ned,  as  a  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  Aipi- 
preflTion  and  incontinency  of  urine,  &c. ;  but  as  all 
of  thefe  have  becA  taken  notice  of  before,  it  is  need* 
lefs  to  repeat  them* 

•  Every  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  lefs  in  daa^ 
gef  of  abortion.  This  ihould  be  guarded  agatnft 
with  the  greateft  car^,  as  it  not  only  weakens  ttie 
conftitution,  but  renders  the  woman  liable  to  the 
fame  misfortune  afterwards*.  Abortion  may  hap^ 
pen  at  any  period  of  pregnancyi '  but  it  is  moft 
common  in  the  fecond  or  thihi  month.  Some- 
times, however,  it  happens  in  the  fourth  or  fifth* 
If  it  happens  within  the  firft  month,  it  is  ufualiy 
called  a  falfe  conception  1  if  after  the  fevench 
{nonth,  the  child  may  often  be  kept  alfve  by  pto* 
per  care. 

The  common  caufes  of  abortion  are,  the  diEiath 
of  the  child ;  weaknefs  or  relaxation  of  the  mother ; 
great  evacuations  1    violent  exercifes   raiQhg  great 

^  Bvery  mother  arho  proeoret  «n  abortioa  do0t  it  at  the  hasiid 
•f  her  life  i  yet  there  upwoifi  few  who  mt  this  ri(k  nerely  tdpie- 
▼ent  the  trouble  of  beanng  and  bringing  up  children .  It  is  (ureif  a 
fOoft  ontoatural  ctim^p  and  eatinot*  erea  in  the  moft  abandoned,  be 
ViifWed  withoat  hortori  but  in  the  decent  snatroA,  it  it  ffill  aibre 
ntipnrdoiiable.<^ThQle  wretefaes  who  dailf  advcftilli  their  afliftaaee 
to  women  in  this  bafineft*  defenre,  in  ny  opiiion,  the  iaoUt  bftrt 
of  all  haman  pnnifhmenti. 

Mm  2  weights; 
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WeighCs;  reaching  .too  high  i  jumpihgi  or  ftepping 

.friom  an  eminrnce;  vomidogi^codghtng;  corivuIGoQ 

fits;  blows  on  the  telly;  falls';:  fevers ;.di(agrccable 

tfmells;  excefs  of  blood;  indolence f  high  living,  of 

the  contrary ;  violent  paQions  or  affections  of^  the 

•iDind,  as  fcar^  grief,  &c.  v  .,  v.: 

/    The  figns  of  approaching  abortion  are,  pain^ihr^ 

lDins>  or  about  the,i>otroni  ofjhe  beUy ;  a  dull  heav:jr 

.pain,  in  the  infid^  of  the  thighs  s  d: flight  degree  of 

^oldnefs,  or  fhiveriog}  rQckncTaj*  palpitation  of  the 

heart ;  the  brcafts  become  J^t  and  foft ;  rrfie  belly 

iall^ ;  and  ihere.  is  a  difdhargc  of  blood  or  waterjr 

Jttimoursfroni  the  .womb.   ..i'. 

:  To  prcvetx?  abortion,  wo:^i«jld  advife  women  of 

a  weak  or  relaxed  habit  to  ufe  fotid  food,  avoiding 

^eat.  quantifies -of  tea,  and  other  weak  and  watery 

.Uquors ;  to  j^ife  early  and  go  foon  xo  bed ;  fo  (bun 

i^mp  houfes }  tp  take  frequent  exercife  in  the  opNCii 

ilir,  but  to  avoicl.^tigue;.  and.  never  to  go  abroad-tn 

•dacOp  foggy  AftQ^jCi/,  if  they  can  Ihun  it. 

j    Woincn  of;  ^v/hU  habit  ought  to  ufc  a.  fparp 

diet,  avoidiog'  ftipng  HquotaKaBd  iiyery  thing. chat 

.may  tend  «>:heajt:ihe  body,  or  inc^jeafe  the  quantity 

^q(i  blood. .    Th^r.  diet   ftiould'  be  of  an  .opening 

,4)gture;  confiding  principally  of  vegetable  fub(Qioifc$. 

Cyery  wocpan  with  child  ought  to  be  kept  cbecrftil 

and  eafy  in  her  mind.     Her  appetites,  even  though 

^depraved,  ought  to  be  indulged. asi. far  as  prudence 

;Wjll  permit. 

j^^iWhen  any  fign>  ^  of  abortion  appear,,  the  wpfiian 
ought  to  be  laid  in  bed  on  a  mattrefs,  with  her  head 
*low.  She  ihould  be  kept  quiets  and' her  mtn<j:fodthed 
and  comforted.'  She  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  hot, 
nor  to  take  any  thing  of  a:*hearing  nature.  Her  Cbod 
fhould  confift  of  broths,  rice^  and  fniil^  jellies,  grjuck 
.  made  of  oatmeal,  and  the  likc^  all  of-  which  ought 
to  be  taken  cold. 

If 
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If  (he  be  abhr  to  bear  it,  (he  ihould  lofe  at  leaft 
kalf  a  pound  of  blood  from  thcr  arm.  Her  drink 
ought  to  be  barley  water  fharpened  with  juice  of 
kmon ;  or  (he  may  take  half  a  drachm  of  pow- 
dered nitre,  in  a  cup  of  watei--gruel,  eyery  five  or 
£x  hours.  If  the  woman  be  feized  wich  a  violent 
loofcncfs,  flic  ought  to  drink  the  decotflion  of  cal- 
cined hartfliorn  prepared.  If  fiie  be  affe6led  with 
vomiting,  let  her  take  frequently  two  uble-fpoon- 
fuls  of  the  faline  mixture.  In  general^  opiates  are 
of  fervice )  but  they  ihould  always  be  given  with 
caution. 

Sanguine  robuft  women,  who  are  liable  to  mif- 
carry  at  a  certain  time  of  pregnancy,  ought  always 
to  be  bled  a  few  days  before  that  period  arrives. 
]^y  this  means,  and  obferving  the  regimen  abov^* 
•.  prefcribed^  they  might  often  efcape  that  misfor- 
tune. 

Though  we  recommend  due  care  for  preventing 
abortion,  we  would  not  be  underllood  as  reftrain- 
ing  pregnant  women  from  their  ufual  exercifes.i 
This  would  generally  operate  the  quite  contrary, 
way.  Want  of  exercife  not  only  relaxes  the  body, 
but  induces  a  plethora,  or  too  great  a  fulnefs  of 
the  vefTels,  which  are  the  two  principal  caufes  of 
abortion.  There  arc,  however,  fome  women  of  fo 
delicate  a  texture,  that  it  is  neceffary  for  them  to. 
avoid  almofl  every  kind  of  (xercife  during  the  whoto* 
period  of  pregnancy. 
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Many  difcafts  p^-oceed  from  the  want  of  due  care 
ill  child-bed ;  and  the  more  hardy  part  of  the  fex 
arc  moft  apt  to  dcfpife  the  neceffary  precautions  in 
this  ftate.     This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  young' 
wives.      They    think,    when  the  labour  pains  arc 
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eo^df  the  danger  is  over;  but  tn  trudi  it  may 
only  then  be  faid  to  be  begun.  Nature,  if  left  ta 
lierfelf,  will  feldoai  fiul  to  expel  tint/prius-,  but  pro- 
per cari  and  management  are  ccnainly  neceffiiry 
for  the  recovery  of  the  mother*  No  doubt  mis- 
chief may  be  done  by  too  much  as  well  as  by  too 
Uttle  care.  Hence  females  who  have  the  grcateft 
Bumber  of  attendants  in  child-bed  generally  re- 
cover worllft  But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  ftate  of 
child-bed.  Exceffive  care  always  defeats  its  own  in- 
tention, and  is  generally  more  dangerous  than  none 
at  all  ♦.  , 

During  adual  labour,  taothii^  of  a  heating  na* 
ture  ought  to  be  given.  The  woman  may  now 
and  then  take  a  liitk  panado,  and  her  drink  ouebt 
to  be  toaft  and  water,  or  thin  groat-gruel.  SpintSi 
wines,  cordial-waters,  and  other  thmgs  whicn  are 
given  with  a  view  to  ftrengthen  the  mother,  and 
promote  the  birth,  for  the  moft  part  tend  only  to 
•mereafe  the  fever,  inflame  the  womb,  and  retard 
the  labour.  Befides,  they  endanger  the  woman 
afterwards,    as    they   often    occafion   violent    and 

*  Tboagk  llie  ■uungement  of  women  in  child-bed  has  been 
l>ra£tired  st  an  emplojnneac  fince  the  earlita  accoontt  of  timt; 
yet  it  is  flUl  in  moft  cooatries  on  a  very  bad  foodng.    Ftw 
women  think  of  following  this  employnenc  t31  they  are  redoeed 
to  the  neceffity  of  doing  it  for  bread.  Hence  not  one  in  a  hundred 
of  them  have  any  educationy  or  proper  knowledge  of  thdr  bofi- 
nefs.    It  is  true,  that  Nature^  if  left  to  htaMtt  wHl  goierally 
expel  the  fatus\  bnt  it  is  equally  true,  that  moft  women  in 
child-bed  require  to  be  nunaged  with  (kill  and  attention*  and 
that  they  are  often  hurt  bythe  fuperftitious^j^i^^odicet  of  ignoraat 
aod  officioas  mldwives*    Tbo  milchitf  done  in  this  way  is  much 
greater  than  is  generally  imagined;    moft  of  which  might  be 
prevented  by  allowing  no  women  to  pra^e  midwifery  bnt  fnck 
as  are  properly  qoaUfied.     Were  dae  attention  paid  to  dlis*  it 
would  not  only  be  the  means  of  faving  many  Kvesi  bat  wonld 
prevent  the  neceffity  of  employing  men  in  this  ibdelicate  aad 
difagreeable  branch  of  mediciaCj  which  iif  on  oiany  acoonaiSy 
more  proper  for  the  other  fex. 

mortal 
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mortal  hsmorrhagesi  or  difpofe  her  to  eruptive  and 
other  fevers. 

When  the  labour  .proves  tedious  and  difficulf,  to 
prevent  inflammatbns>  it  wtil  be  proper  to  bleeds 
An  emollient  clyftcr  ought  likewife  frequently  to 
be  admtnifteredj  and  the  patient  ihould  lit  over  the 
fteams  of  warm  water.  The  pa&ge  ought  to  be 
gently  rubbed  with  a  little  foft  pcmatum  or  freih 
butter,  and  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water  applied 
over  the  belty.  If  nature  ftems  to  (ink,  and  the 
woman  is  greatly  exhaufted  with  ^tigue,  a  draught 
of  generous  wine,  or  (bme  other  cordial,  may  be 
given,  but  not  othcrwifc.  _  Thefe  dirciSbions  are  fuf- 
ficient  in  natural  labours;  and  in  all  preternatural 
cafes,  a  (kilful  furgeon,  or  man-midwife,  ought  to 
be  called  as  foon  as  pofEble. 

After  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to  be  kept  as 
quiet  and  eafy  as  poflTible  *•  Her  food  fbould  be 
light  and  thin,  as  gruel,  panado,  Sec.  and  her 
drink  weak  and  diluting.  To  this  rule,  however>- 
there  are  many,  exceptions.  I  have  known  ieveral 
women,  whofe  fpirits  could  not  be  fupported  in 
child-bed  without  folid  food  and  generous  liquorsi 
to  fuch,  a  glafs  of  -wine  and  a  bit  of  chicken  muft 
be  allowed. 

Sometimes  an  excefllve  haemorrhage  or  flooding 
happens  after  delivery.  In  this  cafe  the  patient 
(hould  be  laid  with  her  head  low,  kept  cool,  and 
be  in  all  refpeds  treated  as  for  an  cxceflive  flux  of 
the  menfes.  If  the  flooding  proves  violent,  linen 
cloths,  which  have  been  wrung  out  of  a  mixture  of 

*  W«  cannot  help  uklng  notice  of  that  ndtcolotts  cuilom 
which  (till  prevails  in  ibme  parti,  of  the  coanvry*  of  colleding  a 
number  of  woraen.  together  upon  fuch  occjifions.  Tnefe,  in* 
ilead  of  being  ufeful,  \tvtt  only  to  crowd  the  hoafe*  and  obdrud 
the  neceflary  attendants.  Betides,  they  hart  the  pitient  with 
their  noife ;  and  often,  by  their  ontimely  and  impertinent  advice^ 
do  much  mifchief. 

M  m  4  equal 
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equab  parts  of  vinegar  and  water,  or  red  wine, 
fhould  be  applied  to  the  belly,  the  loins,  and  tho 
thighs:  thefc  muft  be  changed  as  they  grow  dry; 
and  may  be  difcontinued  as  fooh  as  the '  flooding 
abates  •. 

If  there  be  violent  pains  after  delivery,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  y^arm  diluting  liquors, 
as  groat  gruel,  or  tea  with  a  little  faffron  in  it.;  and 
to  take  (mall  broths',  with  carraway-feeds,  or  a  bit 
of  orange-peel  in  them  ;  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of 
fwtet  almonds  may  like  wife  be  frequently  taken  in 
a  cup  of  any  of  the  above  liquors  j  and  if  the  patient 
be  reftlefs,  a  fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may 
now  and  then  be  mixed  with  a  cup  of  her  drink. 
If  (he  be  hot  or  fcveri(b,  one  of  the  following  pow- 
ders may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  her  ufual  drink  every 
five  or  fix  hours  f. 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  a  dangerous  and 
not  unfrcqucnt  difcafc  after  delivery.  It  is  knowii 
by  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  arc 
gready  increafed  upon  touching;  by  the  teofion 
6r  tightncfs  of  the  parts  j  great  weaknefs;  change 
of  countenance ;  a  conftant  fever,  with  a  weak  and 
hardpullc;  a  flight  delirium^  or  xzy'ing-^  fQmecimcs 
ince(rant  vomiting  j  a  hiccup ;  a  difcharge  of  reddi(h, 
ftinking,  Iharp  water  from  the  womb  j  an  inclination 
to  go  frequently  to  (lool;  a  heat,  and  fomctimcs 
total  fupprcflion  of  urine. 

^  In  a  violent  flooding  after  delivery,  I  have  feen  ytrf  good 
effeds  from  the  following  mixture  :  Take  of  penny -ro/al  water, 
iimple  cinnamon-water,  and  fy i  up  of  poppies,  each  two  ounces, 
elixir  of  vitriol  a  drachm.  Mix,  and  t^ke  two  table- fpoonfuls 
every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  necefiary. 

f  Take  of  crabs  claws  prepared  half  an  ounce,  purified  nitre 
two' drachms,  faffron  powdtred  half  a  dracbm;  rub  them  toge- 
ther in  a  mortar,  and  divide  the  whole  into  eight  or  nine  dofes. 

When  the  patient  is  low  fpirited,  or  troubled  with  hyfterical 
complaints,  (he  ought  to  take  frequently  twel^ve  or  6fteen  dft>pa 
of  the  tindure  of  afafcetida  in  a  cup  of  penny-royal  tea. 

This 
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•  This  ni\ifl:  be  treated  Hkc  other  inflammatory  diC- 
orders,  by  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution.  The  drink 
may  be  thin  gruel  or  barley- water  >  in  a  cup  of  which 
half  a  drachm  of  nitre  maybe  diflTolved,  and  taken 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  .  Clyfters  of  warm  milk 
and  water  muft  be  frequently  adminiftered:-  and  the 
belly  (hould  be  fomented  by  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm 
water,  or  by  applying  bladders  filled  with  warm,  niilk 
and  water  to  it. 

.  A  fupprcflion  of  the  lochia^  or  ufual  difcharges 
after  delivery,  'and  the  milk-fever,  mufl:  be  treated 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  inflammation  of 
the  womb.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  fafcft  couric  is 
plentiful  dilution,  gentle  evacuations,  and  fomenta- 
tions of  the  parts  aflFefted.  In  the  milk- fever,  the 
brcafts  may  be  embrocated  with  a  little  warm  lin- 
feed-oil,  or  the  leaves  of  red  cabbage  may  be  ap- 
plied to  them.  The  child  (hould  be  often  put  to 
the  bread,  or  it  fhould  be  drawn  by  fome  other 
perfon. 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  prevent  the  milk* 
fever  than  putting  tne  child  early  to  the  breaft* 
The  cuftom  of  not  allowing  children  to  fuck  for  the 
iirft  two  or  three  days,  is  contrary  to  Nature  and  com^^ 
mon  fenfe,  and  is  very  hurtful  both  to  the  mother 
and  child. 

Every  mother  who-  has  milk  in  her  breads,  ought 
cither  to  fuckle  her  own  child,,  jor  to  have  her  brealts 
frequently  drawn,  at  lead  for  the  firft  month.*  This 
would  prevent  many  of  the  difeafcs  which  prove  &tal 
to  women  in  child- bed. 

When  an  inflammation  happens  in  the  bread,  at- 
tended with  rcdncfs,  hardncfs,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  fuppurarion,  the  fafed  application  is  a  poduce 
of  bread  and  milk,  foftencd  with  oil  or  frc&  but- 
ter. This  may  be  renewed  twice  a  day,  ti]l  the  tu- 
mour be  either  difcuflfed  or  brought  to  fuppura* 
tion.     The  ufe  of  repellents,   in  thi«  cafe,   is  very 

dangerous i 
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dangerous;  they  often  occafion  fevers^   and  fome* 
times  cancers;  whereas  a  fuppuration  is  feldom  ac« 
,  tended  with  any  danger^  and  has  ofcen  the  moft  Qdvh 
tau-y  effe^ 

When  the  nipples  are  fretted  or  chapt,  they 
may  be  anointed  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  bees- 
yiwij  or  a  little  powdered  guoi-arabic  may  be 
Crinkled  on  them.  I  have  feen  Hungary  water 
applied  to .  the  nipples  have  a  very  good  effcdu 
Should  the  complaint  prove  obftinate,  a  cooUng 
purge  may  be  given>  which  generally  removes 
ic 

The  miliary  fever  is  a  diieaie  incident  to  women 
in  child-bed ;  but  as  it  has  been  treated  of  already^ 
we  (hall  take  no  ^rther  nonce  of  it.  The  cele« 
brated  Hoffman  obferves.  That  this  fever  of  child* 
bed  women  might  generally  be  prevented,  if  they, 
during  their  pregnancy,  were  regular  in  their  diet| 
ufed  nuxlerate  exercife,  took  now  and  then  a  gentle 
laxative  of  manna,  rhubarb,  or  cream  of  tartar; 
not  forgetting  to  bleed  m  the  firft  months,  and 
avoid  all  (harp  air.  When  the  labour  is  coming 
on,  it  is  not  to  be  haftened  with  forcing  medicines, 
which  inflame  the  blood  and  humours,  or  put  them 
into  unnatural  commodons.  Care  (hould  be  taken, 
after  the  birth,  that  the  natural  excretions  proceed 
regularly ;  and  if  the  pulfe  be  quick,  a  little  nitrous 
powder,  or  fome  other  cooling  metlicines>  Ihould  be 
adminiftercd. 

The  moft  fetal  diforder  confequent  upon  delivery 
is  the  puerperal^  or  child-bed  fever.  .It  generally 
makes  its  attack  upon  the  fecond  or  third  day  after 
delivery.  Sometimes  indeed  it  comes  on  fooner,  and 
at  other  times,  though  rarely,  it  docs  not  appear  be- 
fore the  fifth  or  fixth  day. 

It  begins  like  moft  other  fevers,  with  a  cold  or 
fhivering  fit,  which  is  fucceeded  by  rcftkfsnefs,  pam 
of  the  head,  great  lickneis  at  the  ftomach>.  and  bi* 

lious 
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licHis  vomiting.  The  puWe  is  generally  quick>  the 
tongue  dry,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  deprcffion  of 
fpirits  and  lofs  of  ftrength.  A  great  pain  is  iifually 
felt  in  the  back,  hips,  and  region  of  the  womb;  a 
hidden  change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  lockia 
alfo  takes  plaee  j  and  the  patient  ts  frequently  troubled 
with  a  tenefmuSy  or  conftant  inclination  to  go  to  ftooI« 
The  urine,  which  is  very  high  coloured,  is  difcharged 
in  fmall  quantity,  and  generally  with  pain.  The 
belly  fometimcs  (wells  to  a  confiderablc  bulk,  and 
becomes  fufceptible  of  pain  from  the  flightcft  touch. 
When  the  fever  has  continued  for  a  few  days,  the 
fymptoms  of  inflammation  ufoally  fubfide,  and  the 
difcafc  acquires  a  more  putrid  form.  At  this  period, 
if  not  fooner,  a  bilious  or  putrid  loofenefs,  of  aa 
obftinate  and  dangerous  nature,  comes  on,  and 
accompanies  the  difeafe  through  all  its  future 
progrcfs. 

There  is  not  any  difeafe  that  requires  to  be  treat- 
ed with  more  (kill  and  attention  than  this;  confe- 
quently  the  bed  affiftance  ought  always  to  be  ob- 
tained as  foon  as  poflTible.  In  women  of  plethoric 
conftitutions,  bleeding  will  generally  be  proper  at 
the  beginning;  it  ought  however  to  be  ufcd  with 
caution,  and  not  to  be  repeated  unlcfi  where  the 
(igns  of  inflammation  rife  high ;  in  which  cafe  it  will 
alfo  be  ncceflfary  to  apply  a  bliftering-  plafter  to  the 
region  of  the  womb. 

During  the  rigour,  or  cold  fit,  proper  means 
Ihould  be  ufcd  to  abate  its  violence  and  ftiorteh  its 
duration.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  may  drink 
freely  of  warm  diluting  liquors,  and,  if  low,  may 
take  now  and  then  a  cup  of  wine  whey  ;  warm  appli- 
cations to  the  extremities,  as  heated  bricks,  bottles 
or  bladders  filled  with  warm  water,  and  fuch  like, 
may  alfo  be  ufcd  with  advantage. 

Emollient    clyfters    of   milk    and   water,    or  of 
chicken  water,  ought  to  be  frequently  adminiftcred 

4  through 
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through  the  courfe  of  the  difeafc,  Thcfe  prove 
beneficial  by  proaioting  ^  difcharge  from  the  in- 
teftinesj  and  alfo  by.  a6ting  as  a  kindly  fomenta* 
tion  to  the  womb  and  parts  adjacent.  Great  care 
however  is  rcquifite  in  giving  them,  on  account  of 
the  tendernefs  of  the  ports  in  the  pelvis  at.  this 
time. 

To  evacuate  the.  ofFcndJng  bile  from  the  ftomach, 
a  vomit  is  generally  given.  But  as  this  is  apt  to 
increafe  the  irritability  of  the  (lomachj  already  too 
greats-  it  will  be  fafer  to  omit  it,  and  to  give  in  its 
dead  a  gentle  laxative>  which  will  both  tend  to 
cool  the  body,  and  to  procure  a  fre^  dilcharge  of 
thcbile  •. 

The  medicine  which  I  have  always  found  to  fuc- 
ceed  be(t  in  this  dife^ie  is  the  faline  draught.  This^ 
if  frequently  repeated,  will  often  put  a  ftop  to  the 
vomiting,  and  at  the  fame  time  Icffcn  the  violence  of 
the  fever.  If  it  runs  off  by  ftool,  or  if  the  patient 
be  rcftlcf§ ;  a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  or  fome  fyrup. 
of  poppies,  may  occafionally  be  added. 

If  the  (tools  fliouid  prove  fo  frequent  as  to  weaken 
and  cxhauft  the  patient,  a  (larch  clyftcr,  with  thirty 
or  forty  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  adminiftcrcd 
as  occafion  ftiall  require ;  and  the  drink  may  be  rice- 
water,  in  every  Engli(h  pint  of  which  half  an  ounce 
of  gum-arabic  has  been  di(rolved.  Should  the(c  fail, 
recourfe  muft  be  had  to  Columbo-root,  or  fome  other. 
aflringent  medicines. 

Though  in  general  the  food  ought  to  be  light, 
and  the  drink  diluting,  yet  when  the  difca(e  has 
been    long  protraftcd,    and   the  patient   is  greatly 

• 

*  Midwives  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  adminiflering  vomits 
or  purges  to  women  in  child-bed.  1  have  known  a  woman  who 
was  recovering  extremely  well,  thrown  into  the  moft  imminent 
danger,  by  a  (Irong  purge  which  wis  given  her  by  an  offiddis 
midwife. 

8  j,^  fpcnt 
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fpcnt  by  evacuations,  ic  will  j>c   ncccfl&ry.  tq  fiip- 
porc  her  witli  nourilhing  diet  and  generous  cor* 

dials. 

*  •  •      ■ 

U  was  obferved,  chac  tliis  fcv<r^  after  continuing 
for  fome  time,  often  acquires  a  putrid  form.  In 
this  cafe  the  Peruvian  bark  mu(l  be  given,  cither 
by  itfclf,  or  joined  with  cordials,  as  circumftances 
niay  require.  As  the  bark  in  fubdance  will  be 
apt  to  purge,  it  may  be  given,  in  dccoftion  or  in*- 
fufion  mixed  with  the  tinfiturc.of  rpfcjs,  or  other 
gentle  aftringentsj  or  a  fcrpple  of  the  extraft  of 
bark  with  half  an  ounce  of  fpirituous  cinnamon* 
water,  two  ounces  of  common  water,  and  ten  drops 
of  laudanum,  may  be  made- itito-aidraught,  and 
.given  every  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  jhqur,  as  iha|l 
be  found  necellary.  :     .:      .  . 

f    When   the   ftomach   will  pot  bear  any  kind  of 
nourishment^,  the    patient   jmay>  be    fupported  .for 
iooic   time    hy   dyftcrs  of -.beef  itsa   or   chicken- 
water.  ... 

To  avoid  this  fever,  every  woman  in  child-bed 
ought  to  be  kept  pcrfeftly  eafy;  her  food  (hould 
be  light  and  fimple,  and  ;h?r :  bed-chamber  cool, 
and  properly  ventilated.  There  is  not  any  thing 
;inpre  hurtiiil  to  -a  woman  in  this  ficuation  than-rbe- 
iag  kept  too.  warm.  She  ought  not  to  have  her 
body  bound  too-  tight,  nor  to  rife  too  fooo  from 
bed,  after  delivery;  catching  cold  is  alfo  to  be 
avoided  s  and  a  proper  attention  fhbuld  be  paid  to 
cleanlinefs.. 

To  prevent  the  milk-fever,  the  breafts  ought  to 
be  frequently  drawn;  and  if  they,  are  filled  previ- 
ous t<]  the  onfet  of  a  fever^  l]icy  fhould,  upon^ics 
firft  appearance,  be  drawn,  to  prevent  the  niiilk 
from  becoming  acrid^  and  its^.  being  abforbed  in 
this  (late.  Coftivenefs  is  Ukcwiic  to  be  avoided* 
This  will  be  bcft  efFciled  by  the  ufc  of  mild  clyfters 
a/id  a  laxative  diet. 

i»  We 
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We  (hall  conclude  our  obfenrations  on  child-bed 
women  by  recommending  it  to  them>  above  all 
things  to  beware  of  cold.  Poor  women^  whofc  cir- 
cumftances  oblige  them  to  quit  their  bed  too  ibon, 
often  contraft  difeafes  from  cold,  of  which  they  never 
recover.  It  is  a  pity  the  poor  are  not  better  taken 
care  of  in  this  (ituation. 

But  the  better  fort  of  women  run  the  greateft 
hazard  from  too  much  heat.  They  are  generally 
kept  in  a  fort  of  bagnio  for  the  firft  eight  or  ten 
days,  and  then.drefled  out  to  fee  company.  The 
danger  of  this  conduct  muft  be  obvious  to  every 
one. 

The  fuperftitious  cuftom  of  obliging  women  to 
keep  the  houie  til}  they  go  to  church  is  likewife  t 
very  common  caufe  of  catching  cold.  All  churches 
are  damp,  and  mod  of  them  cold  i  conlequently  they 
are  the  very  word  places  to  which  a  woman  can  go  to 
make  her  Brft  vifit,  after  having  been  confined  in  a 
warm  room  for  a  month. 


OF    BARRENNESS. 

Barrenness  may  be  very  properly  reckoned 
among  the  difcafes  of  females,  as  few  married  wo- 
men who  have  not  children  enjoy  a  good  ftate  of 
health.  It  may  proceed  from  various  cauiesf  as 
high  living,  grief,  relaxation,  &c.  but  it  is  chiefly 
owing  to  an  obftrudion  or  irregularity  of  the  men- 
ffrtial  flux. 

It  IS  very  certain  that  high  living  vitiates  the 
humours,  and  prevents  fecundity.  Wc  feldom 
find  a  barren  woman  among  the  labouring  poor, 
while  nothing  is  more  common  among  the  rich  and 
affluent.  The  inhabitants  of  every  country  arc  pro- 
lific in  proportion  to  their  poverty;  and  it  wwM 
be  an  cafy  matter  to  adduce  many  inftanccs  of  wo- 
men, 
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men,  who,  by  being  reduced  to  live  entirely  upon 
a  milk  and  vegetable  dietj  have  conceived  and 
brought  forth  children,  though  they  never  had 
any  before.  Would  the  rich  ufc  the  fame  fort  of 
food  and  exercife  as  the  better  fort  of  peafants, 
they  would  fcldom  have  caufe  to  envy  their  poor 
vaflals  and  dependants  the  blefllng  of  a  numerous 
and  healthy  offspring,  while  they  pine  in  IbrroW 
for  the  want  of  even  a  (ingle  heir  to  their  cxtenfivc 
domains. 

Affluence  begets  indolence,  which  not  only  vi-< 
tiatcs  the  humours,  but  induces  a  general  rclmsL^i 
don  of  the  foHds  j  a  ftate  highly  unfavourable  to 
procreation.  To  remotvc  this,  we  would  recom- 
mend the  following  courier  Firft,  fufficieot  exeiw 
cife  in  the  open  air;  fecondiy,  a  diet  conGfting 
chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables*;  thirdly,  the  life* 
of  aftringent  medicines,  as  fteel,  allum,  dngon't 
blood,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Spaw  or  Tunfaridger 
wdtbrs,  Peruvian  bark,  &c«s  and  laftly,  abo^c  ati,^ 
the  cold  bath. 

BarrenneiV  i^  often  the  coniequence  of  g^ie^ 
fudden  fear,  anxiety,  or  any  of  the  paffions.  wiikh 
tend  to  obflruA  the  menftnial  flux»  When  barw 
rennefs  is  fufpedted  to  proceed  from  af&£lions  of 
the  miiid,  the  pelfon  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poilible;  all  difa^reeablc  objects  are  to 
be  avoided,  and  every  method  taken  to  amufe  and 
Ciitcrtiain  the  fervcy. 


•  I  • 


^  Br.  Cheyne  areri,  ibat  wan  of  duJdttn  11  ofcener  the  faolc 
of  the  male.than  of  theiciiftlc*  and  ftroogly  recommeftds  a  «il]| 
aid  T^getablc  diet  to  t)iie  fotwttr.u  well  ai  the  latter  i  udiitig 
that  hit  ^icnd  Dr..  Ta*  Jor,  whom  he  caUt  the  Mtlk.do6Lar  of 
Cwfdon,  had  brought  fondry  opulent  fiuniliet  in  bit  neighboar^ 
kood,  who  had  cnnunaed  feme  ycart  after  narriagc  withoaX  prq* 
feny,'  to  have  feveral  fine  chUdren,  by  kecfmig  both  parens,  At 
m  MJM^abk  Uffic>  to  a  Ailk  aad  vf  (ctaUt  diet* 
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CHAP.    XLIX. 
tJiSEASES   OF   CHILDREiC. 

ISERABLE  indeed  is  tht  let  df  man  in  the 
ftate  of  infancy  !  He  comeft  into  th^  world 
more  heJplefs  than  any  odier  animal,  and  ftands; 
much  longer  in  need  of  the  protedion  and. care  of 
hb  parents.; 'bi2t»  alas!  .this ; care  is  not  always  be- 
ftowed  Upon*  hinii  and  when  it  is>  he  often  fufier^ 
an  much  from  improper  management  .as  he  would 
bare-done  from  neglefl.  Hence  the  officious  care 
o£;  parents,  nurfes,  aad  midwives,  becomes  one 
ofi  the  mod  fruitful  fources  of  the  diforders  of  in-, 
fanta  ^^ 

^  It  :inuft.  be  obvious  to  jcvety.  attentive  perfon^ 
dat.'tfae.'firft  difeafes  of  infants  arife  chieBy.fpom 
tli^rbosirls;  Not  .b  fhisJn  the  lead  to  be,  wor* 
dered  at,  as  they  are  in  a  manner  ppifoded  with 
incBgedible  drugs  indiimptopcr  diet  as  loon  as  they 
come  into  the  world.  .  Every  thing  that  the  fto- 
mach  cannot  digeft  may  be  conddered^  a  ppifbnt 
and  unlefs  it  can  be  thrown  up^  or  voided  by^ 
ftool,  it  mud  occafion  ficknefs>   gripes^  ipafinodic 

*    • 

-.   •  ...  , 

#:  Of  the  officioi^i^ahd  ilUjpdgtd  care  of  mldwivesi  wc  (hall 
addnce  only  one  inftance,  viz.  tbe  common  pra&ice  of  tonaring' 
infants  by  fqaeezing  their  breafls,  to  draw  off  the  milk,  as  they 
call  it.  Though  a  fmall  quantity  of  moifture  is  generally  found 
in  tbe  breads  of  infantiy  yet,  as  they  »re  certainly  not  intended 
to  gi^e  fack,  this  ought  never  to  be  drawn  off!  I  ha?e  feem  ihb 
cruel  operation  bring  on  iiAfdneii,  inflammation,  and  foppuni« 
tioni  of  the  breads ;  bat  never  knew  any  ill  con(eqoences  fromita 
being  omitted.  When  the  breads  are  hard,  the  only  applkaiiox^ 
that  we  would  recommend  is  a  foft  poultice,,  or  a  little  of  the 
diachylon  plader,  fpread  thin  upon  a  bit  of  foftieather,  about  tte 
&%e  of  half  a  crown,  and  a)»plied  over  each  nipple.  Thcie  may.  b« 
fttffered  to  ontinuc  till  the  hardncfs  difappears. 

aSc£tion3 
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afFeftions  of  the  bowelsn  or  what  the  good  wo- 
men call  inward  fics>  and  at  lad:  convuuions  and 
death. 

As  thefc  fymptoms  evidently  arife  from  fonw- 
what  that  irritates  the  inteftines,  doiibtlcfs  the  pro- 
per method  of  cure  muft  be  to  expel  it  as  foon  as 
poffible.  1  he  moft  fafc  and  effectual  method  of 
doing  this  is  by  gentle  vomits.  Five  or  fix  grains  of 
the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  mixed  in  two 
table  fpoonfuls  of  water,  and  fwectciicd  with  a  little 
fugar.  A  tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  given  to  the 
infant  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates;  or, 
what  will  more  certainly  anfwer  the  purpofc,  a  grain 
of  emetic  tartar  may  be  dilfolved  in  three  ounces 
of  wafer,  fweetened  with  a  little  fyrup,  and  given  as 
above.  Thofc  who  are  willing  to  ufe'  the  emetic 
tartar,  may  give  fix  or  feven  drops  of  the  antimonial 
wine,  in  a  tea-fpoonful  of  water  or  thin  gruek 
Small  dofcs  of  the  ipecacuanha  wine  will  be  fourtd 
more  gentle  than  any  of  the  above,  and  ought  to  be 
preferred. 

Thefc  medicines  will  not  only  cleanfe  the  fto-*" 
mach,  but  will  generally  likcwife  open  the  body. 
Should  this  however  not  happen,  and  if  the  child 
be  coftive,  fomc  gentle  purge  will  be  neceffary :  for 
this  purpole,  fomc  manna  and  pulp  of  caflia  may 
be  diJFolved  in  boiling  water,  and  given  in  fmall 
quantities  till  it  operates;  or,  what  will  anfwer 
rather  better,  a  few  grains  of  magnefta  alba  may  be 
mixed  in  any  kind  of  food  that  is  given  to  the  child, 
and  continued  till  it  has  the  drfired  effeft.  If  thcfe 
medicines  be  properly  adminifttred,  and  the  child's 
belly  anjd  limbs  frequently  rubbed  with  a  warm  hand 
before  the  fire,  they  will  fcldom  fail  to  relieve  thole 
afFedtions  of  the  ftomach  and  bowcis  from  which 
infants  fufFcr  fo  much. 

Thcfe  general  dirtftions  include  moft  of  what 
can  be  done  fer  relieving  the  internal  diforders  of 

N  n  infants. 
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infants.  They  will  likewiic  go  a  confide rabic  way 
in  alleviating  thofe  which  appear  externally,  as  the 
rafh,  gumy  or  felloriy  &c.  Thefe,  as  was  formerly 
obfervcd,  are  principally  owing  to  too  hot  a  regi- 
men, and  confcquently  will  be  moft  efFeftually  re- 
lieved by  gentle  evacuations.  Indeed,  evacuations 
of  one  kihd  or  other  conftitute  a  principal  part  of 
the  medicine  of  infants,  and  will  fcldom,  if  admi- 
niftcred  with  prudence,  in  any  of  their  difeafes,  fail 
to  give  relief. 


OF   THE  MECONIUM. 

The  ftomach  and  bowels  of  a  new-born  infant  arc 
filled  with  a  blackifh-coloured  matter  of  the  con- 
fidence of  fyrup,  commonly  called  the  meconium. 
This  is  generally  pafTed  foon  after  the  birth,  by  the 
mere  effort  of  Nature ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  not  ncccf- 
£iry  to  give  the  infant  any  kind  of  medicine.  But 
if  it  fhould  be  retained,  or  not  fufficiently  carried  off, 
a  little  manna  or  magnefia  alba  may  be  given,  as 
mentioned  above  ;  or,  if  thcfe  fhould  not  be  at  hand, 
a  common  fpoonful  of  whey,  fwcctencd  with  a  litde 
honey,  or  raw  fugar,  will  anfwcr  the  purpofc. 

The  mofl  proper  medicine  for  expelling  the  me^ 
conium  is  the  mother's  milk,  which  is  always  at  firft 
of  a  purgative  quality.  Were  children  allowed  to 
fuck  as  foon  as  they  fhew  an  inclination  for  the 
breafl,  they  would  fcldom  have  occafion  for  medi- 
cines to  dilcharge  the  meconium  ;  but  even  where  this 
is  not  allowed,  they  ought  never  to  have  daubs  of 
iyrup,  oils,  and  other  indigcflible  fluff,  crammed 
4k)wn  their  throats. 
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THE  APHTHA  OR  THRUSH. 

The  aphthas  arc  little  whitilh  ulcers  afFedling  tht 
whole  infide  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  throat,  and 
ftomach  of  infants.  Sometimes  they  reach  through 
the  whole  inteftinal  canal;  in  which  cafe  they  are 
very  dangerous,  and  often  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
fant's life.  1 

If  the  aphthae  are  of  a  pale  colour,  pellucid,  few 
in  number,  foft,  fuperficjal,  and  fall  eafily  off,  they 
are  not  dangerous;  but  if  opake,  yellow,  brown,    ' 
black,  thick,  or  running  together,' they  ought  to  be 
dreaded. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  aphthae  owe  their 
origin  to  acid  humours ;  we  have  reafon  however  to 
believe,  they  are  more  frequently  owing  to  too  hot 
a  regimen  both  of  the  mother  and  child.  It  is  a 
rare  thing  to  find  a  child  who  is  not  dofed  with 
wine,  punch,  cinnamon-waters,  or  fome  other  hot 
and  inflaming  liquors,  almoft  as  foon  as  it  is  bom. 
It  is  well  known  that  thcfe  will  occafion  inflamma« 
tory  difordcrs  even  in  adults  j  is  it  any  wonder  then 
that  they  (hould  heat  and  inflame  the  tender  bodies  of 
in^nts,  and  fet  as  it  were  the  whole  conflitution  on 
a  blaze  i 

The  moft  proper  medicines  for  the  aphthae  are 
vomits,  fuch  as  have  been  already  recommended, 
and  gentle  laxatives.  Five  grains  of  rhubarb  and 
half  a  drachm  of  magnejia  alba  may  be  rubbed  to- 
gether, and  divided  into  fix  dofcs,  one  of  which 
may  be  given  to  the  infant  every  four  or  five  houfi^ 
till  they  operate.  Thcfc  powders  may  •  cither  be 
given  in  the  child's  food,  or  a  little  of  the  fyrup 
of  pale  rofes,  and  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is 
found  necefiary  to  keep  the  body  open.     It  is  com^ 
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mon  in  this  cafe  to  adminifter  calomel ;  but  as  that 
medicine  fometimcs  occafions  gripes,  it  ought  always 
to  be  gireo  to  in&nts  with  caution. 

Many  things  hayc  been  recommended  for  gar- 
gling the  mouth  and  throat  in  this  difeafe ;  but  it  is 
DOt  eafy  to  apply  thcfe  in  very  young  children  ^  we 
would  tbcprfore  recommend  it  to  the  xiurie  to  rub 
:fhe  chitd's  fnoutb  frequently  with  a  link  borax  and 
Ji4ney  i  or  with  the  following  mixture :  Take  fine 
honey  an  ounce,  borax  a  drachm,  burnt  alum  half 
n  drachm^- f^it-water  two  drachms;  mix  them  to- 
^thtx«.  A  v^ry  proper  application  in  this  cafe,  is  a 
^fokition  of  ten  or  tiA^ve  grains  of  white  vieriol  in 
eight  ounces  of  bSrley-water,  .  Thefc  may  bo  af^lied 
with  the  finger,  or  by  means  of  a  bit  of  foft  rag  tied 
•tb  the  end  of  a  probe. 


« • 
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The  food  of  children  being  for  the  moft  part  of 
an  acefcent  nature,  it  readily  turns  four  upon  the 
ftomach,  efpecially  if  the  body  be  any  way  difor- 
dcred.  Hence  moft  difeafcs  of  children  are  ac- 
companied with  evident  figns  of  acidity,  as  green 
ftoois,  gripes,  &:c.  Thefe  appearances  have  in- 
duced many  to  believe,  that  all  the  difeafes  of  chil- 
dren were  owing  to  an  acid  abounding  in  the  fto* 
mach  and  bowels;  but  whoever  confiders  the  mat- 
ter attentively,  will  find  that  thefe  fymptoms  of 
acidity  are  oftener  the  effect  than  the  caufe  of  their 
difeales. 

Nature  evidently  intended,  that  the  food  of  chil- 
dren fhould  be  acefcent;  and  unleis  the  body  be 
difordered,  or  the  digcftion  hurt,  frpm  fome  other 
caufe,  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  the  acefcent 
quality  of  their  food  is  feldom  injurious  to  them. 

Acidity, 
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AcidJty,  however,  is  often  a  fymptom  of  diforders 
in  children,  and,  as  it  is  fomctimes  a  troubiefomc 
one,  wc  fhall  point  out  the  method  of  relieving 
it. 

When  green  ftools,,  gripes,  purgings,  four  fmells, 
&c.  (htw  that  the  bovvels  abound  with  an  acid,  the 
child  (hould  have  a  little  fmall  broth,  with  light  white 
bread  in  it;  'and  fliould  have  fufficient  cxercifc  ia 
order  to  promote  the  digcft-ion.  It  has  been  cuftomary 
in  this  cafe  to  give  the  pearl-julep,  chalk,  crabs  eyes, 
and  other  teftaceous  powders.  Thefc,  indeed,  by 
their  abforbent  quality,  may  corredl  the  acidity  ;  but 
they  are  attended  with  this  inconvenience,  that  they 
are  apt  to  lodge  in  the  bowels,  ahd  occafion  coftivc- 
nefs,  which  m^y  prove  very  hurtful  to  the  infant. 
For  this  reafon  they  fhould  never  be  given  unlefs 
mixed  with  purgative  medicines;  as  rhubarb,  ntanna, 
or  fuch  like. 

The  bell  medicine  which  wc  knbw,  in  all  cafci 
of  acidity,  is  that  fine  infipid  powdfer  Called  mag^ 
nefia  alba.  It  purges,  and  ar  the  farrte  time  cor- 
re6ts  the  acidity  :  by  which  means  it  not  only  removes 
the  difeafe,  but  carries  off  its  caufe.  It  may  bfe  givert 
in  any  kind  of  fjod,  or  in  a  mixture,  as  recommended 
in  the  Appendix*.  ^ 

When  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gripes,  it  ought 
not  at  firft  to  be  dofed  with  brandy,  Ipiceries,  and 
other  hot  thing? ;  but  fhould  have  its  body  opened 
with  an  emollient,  clyfter,  or  the  medicine  men«» 
tioned  above  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  a  little  brandy 
may  be  rubbed  on  its  belly  with  a  warm  hand  be- 
fore the  fire.  I  have  fcldom  fcen  this  fail  to  eafc 
the  gripes  of  infants.  If  it  fhould  happen,  how- 
ever, not  to  fuccced,  a  little  brandy  or  other  fpi- 
rits  may  be  mixed  with  thrice  the  quantity  of 'warm 
water,  and  a  tca-fpoonful  of  it  given  frequently  till 

•  See  Appendix,  Laxaiivt  abforbent  Mixture* 
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the  infant  be  caficr.     Sometimes  a  little  peppermint- 
water  will  anfwer  this  purpofc  very  well. 


GALLING   AND    EXCORIATION. 

These  are  very  troublefome  to  children.  They 
happen  chiefly  about  the  groin  and  wrinkles  of  the 
neck,  under  the  arms,  behind  the  ears>  and  in 
other  parts  that  are  moiftened  by  the  fweat  or 
urbe. 

.  As  thcfe  complaints  are,  in  a  great  meafurc,  owing 
to  want  of  cleanlinefs,  the  molt  effedual  means  of 
preventing  them  arc,  to  wa(h  the  parts  frequently 
with  cold  water,  to  change  the  linen  often,  and,  in  a 
word,  to  keep  the  child  in  all  refpeAs  thoroughly 
clean.  When  this  is  not  fufficient,  the  excoriated 
parts  may  be  fprinkled  with  abforbent  or  drying 
powders  J  ^as  burnt  hartlhorn,  tutty,  chalk,  crabs 
claws  prepared,  and  the  like.  When  the  parts 
affeftcd  are  very  fore,  and  tend  to  a  real  ulceration, 
it  will  be  proper  to  add  a  little  fugar  of  lead  to  the 
powders ;  or  to  anoint  the  place  with  the  camphorated 
ointment.  If  the  parts  be  wafhcd  with  fpring- water, 
in  which  a  little  white  vitriol  has  been  diflblved,  it 
will  dry  and  heal  them  very  powerfully.  One  of  the 
bell  applications  for  this  purpofe  is  to  diflblvc  fome 
fuller's  earth  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  hot  water; 
and  after  it  has  ftood  till  it  is  cold,  to  rub  it  gently 
upon  the  galled  parts  once  or  twice  a  day. 


STOPPAGE    OF    THE    NX)  S  E, 

The  noftrils  of  infants  are  often  plugged  up  with 
a    grofs    mucus,     which    prevents    their    breathing 

I  freely, 
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freely,  and  likewifc  renders  it  difficult  for  them  to 
fuck  or  fwallow. 

Some  in  this  cafe  order,  after  a  fuitablc  purge, 
two  or  three  grains  of  white  vitriol  diffolved  in  half 
an  ounce  of  marjoram-water,  and  filtered,  to  be  ap- 
plied now  and  then  to  the  noftrils  with  a  linen  rag. 
Wedellus  fays,  if  two  grains  of  white  vitriol,  and 
the  fame  quantity  oi  elaterium^  be  diflblved  in  half  an 
ounce  of  marjotam-water,  and  appKed  to  the  nofe, 
as  above  dircfted,  that  it  brings  away  the  mucus 
without  fneczing. 

In  obftinatc  cafes  thefe  medicines  may  be  tried;  but 
I  have  never  found  any  thing  neceflary,  befides  rub- 
bing the  nofe  at  bed -time  with  a  little  fweet  oil,  or 
frelh  butter.  This  refolves  the  filth,  and  renders  th* 
breathing  more  free  *. 


OFVOMITING. 

From  the  delicate  (late  of  children,  and  the  great 
fcnfibility  of  their  organs,  a  vomiting  or  loofcnefs' 
may  be  induced  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach  or  inteftines.  Hence  thefc' 
difordcrs  are  much  more,  common  in  childhood 
than  in  the  more  advanced  periods  of  life.  They 
are  feldom  however  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to  be 
confidercd  as  difeafes,  unlefs.whcn  they  are  violent, 
or  continue  fo  long  as  to  exhaufl.  the  ftrength  of  the 
patient. 

Vomiting  may  be  excited  by  an  over-quantity  of 
food ;  by  food  that  is  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  irritate 
the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  too  much  ^  or  by  the  fen- 
fibility  of  the  nerves  being  fo  much  increafed  as  to- 

*  Some  nurfes  remove  this  complaint  by  fuckmg  the  chi]d*» 
nofe.  This  is  by  no  means  a  cltanly  operation  \  but  wh^a 
nurfes  have  the  refolation  to  do  it,  1  am  far  from  difcouraging^ 
the  pradice. 
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rii^nder  them  unable  to  bear  the  (limulus  of  even  the 
mildeft  clement, 

V  When  vodaiting  is  occaGoncd  by  too  much  food,  it 
ought  to  be  promoted,  as  the  cure  will  depend  upon 
cleanfing  the  ftomach.  This  may  be  done  either  by 
a  few  grains  pf  ipecacuanha,  or  a  weak  folution  of 
emetic  tartar,  as  mentioned  before.  When  it  is 
owing  to  food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  quality,  the 
c^et  ought  to  be*  changed,  and  alimentof  a  milder  na- 
ture fubftitutcd  in  its  ftead. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  an  increafed  de- 
gree of  fenfibility,  or  too  great  an  irritability  of 
the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  fuch  medicines  as  have 
a  tendency  to  brace  and  ftrcngthen  that  organ,  and 
to  abate  its  fenfibility,  muft  be  ufcd.  The  firft  of 
thefe  intentions  may  be  anfwercd  by  a  flight  infufion 
of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
rhubarb  and  orange-peel :  and  the  fecond  by  the  faiinc 
draughts,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
may  occafionally  be  added. 

In  obftinate  vomitings  the  operation  of  internal 
medicines  may  be  aflifted  by  aromatic  fomentations 
roade  with  v^inc,  applied  warm  to  the  pit  of  the  fto- 
mach ;  or  the  ufe  of  the  ftoinach-plaftcr,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  Theriaca. 


OF    A    LOOSENESS. 

A  LOOSENESS  may  generally  be  reckoned  falutary 
when  the  ftools  are  four,  flimy,  green,  or  curdled. 
It  is  not  the  difcharge,  but  the  production  of  fuch 
ftools,  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  Even  where 
the  purging  is  ttiin  and  watery,  it  ought  not  to  be 
checked  too  fuddcnly,  as  it  often  proves  critical, 
efpccially  when  the  child  has  caught  cold,  or  an 
ciuption  on  the  fkin  has  difappearcd.  Sometimes; 
an  evacuation  of  this  kind  lucceeds  a  humid   Hate 

of 
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of  the  atmofpherc,  in  which  cafe  it  may  alfo  prove 
of  advantage,  by  carrying  ofF  a  quantity  of  watery 
humours,  which  would  othcrwifc  tend  to  relax  the 
habit. 

As  the  principal  intention  of  the  cure  of  a  loofc- 
ncfs  is  to  evacuate  the  offending  matter,  it  is  cuf- 
tomarv  to  give  the  patient  a  gentle  vomit  of  ipecacu- 
anha, and  afterwards  to  exhibit  fmall  and  frequent 
dofcs  of  rhubarb;  interpofing  abforbent  medicines 
to  mitigate  the  acrimony  of  the  humours.  The  belt 
purge,  however,  in  this  cafe,  is  magnefia  alba.  It  is 
at  the  famc^  time  abforbent  and  laxative^  and  operates 
without  exciting  gripes. 

The  antimonial  wine,  which  acts  both  as  an 
emetic  and  purge,  is  alfo  an  excellent  medicine  in 
rliis  cafe.  By  being  diluted  with  water,  it  may  be 
proportioned  to  the  wcakcft  conftitution ;  and,  not 
being  difagreeable  to  the  palate,  it  may  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  occafion  requires.  Even  one 
dofe  will  frequently  mitigate  the  difeafe,  and  pave 
the  way  for  the  ufe  of  abforbents.  If,  however, 
the  patient's  ftrength  will  permit,  the  medicine 
ought  to  be  repeated  every  fix  or  eight  hours>  till 
the  ftools  begin  to  affume  a  more  natural  appear* 
ance ;  afterwards  a  longer  fpace  may  be  allowed  to 
intervene  between  the  dofes.  When  it  is  neceflary 
to  repeat  the  medicine  frequently,  the  dofe  ought 
always  to  be  a  little  increafcd,  as  its  efficacy  is  gene- 
rally diminifned  by  ufe. 

Some,  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  a  loofcnefs, 
fly  immediately  to  the  ufe  of  abforbent  medicines 
and  allringencs.  If  thefe  be  adminiftered  before 
the  offending  humours  are  difcharged,  though  the 
difeafe  may  appear  to  be  mitigated  for  a  little  time, 
it  foon  afterwards  breaks  forth  with  greater  violence, 
and  often  proves  fatal.  After  proper  evacuations, 
however,  thefe  medicines  may  be  adminiftered  with 
ponfiderable  advantage. 

Should 
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Should  any  gripings  or  rcftlcfsncfs  remain  after  the 
ftomach  and  bowels  have  been  ckanfed,  a  tea-fpoon- 
ful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  in  a  little 
fimple  cinnamon- water  three  or  four  limes  a- day  till 
tliefe  fymptoms  have  ceafed. 


OF    ERUPTIONS. 

Children,  while  on  the  breaft,  arc  feldom  free 
from  eruptions  of  one  kind  or  other.  Thefc,  how- 
ever, arc  not  often  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to 
be  dried  up  but  with  the  greateft  caution.  They 
tend  to  free  the  bodies  of  infants  from  hurtful  hu- 
mours, which,  if  retained,  might  produce  fatal 
diforders. 

The  eruptions  of  children  are  chiefly  owing  to 
improper  food  and  neglcdt  of  clcanlinefs.  If  a 
child  be  ftufied  at  all  hours  with'food  that  its  do- 
mach  is  not  able  to  digeft,  fuch  food,  not  being 
properly  alTimilated,  inftead  of  nourilhing  the  body, 
fills  it  with  grofs  humours.  Thcfe  mull  either 
break  out  in  form  of  eruptions  upon  the  fkin,  or 
remain  in  the  body,  and  occafion  fevers  and  other 
internal  difordtrs.  That  neglcft  of  clcanlinefs  is  a 
very  general  caufe  of  eruptive  diforders,  muft  be 
obvious  to  cvtry  one.  'i  he  children  of  the  poor, 
and  of  all  who  defpifc  clcanlinefs,  are  almoft  con- 
ftantly  found  to  fwarm  with  vermin,  and  arc 
generally  covered  with  the  fcab,  itch,  and  other 
eruptions. 

\Vhtrn  eruptions  are  the  effcdl  of  improper  food, 
'  or  want  of  clcanlinefs,  a  proper  attention-  to  thcfc 
alone  will  grncraliy  be  fufficient  to  remove  them. 
If  this  fliould  not  be  the  cafe,  fome  drying  medi- 
cines will  be  nccelTary.  When  they  arc  applied, 
the  body  ought  .nt  the  fame  time  to  be  kept  open, 
and  cold  is  carefully  to  be  avoided.     Wc  know  no 

\  medicine 
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medicine  that  is  more  fafc  for  drying  up  cutaneous 
eruptions  than  fulphur,  provided  it  be  prudently  ufed. 
A  little  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur  may  be  mixed  with 
frefh  butter,  oil,  or  hog's  lard,  and  the  parts  aflTefted 
frequently  touched  with  it. 

The  mod  obftinate  of  all  the  eruptions  incident 
to  children  are,  the  tinea  capitis^  or  fcabbed  head, 
and  chilblains.  The  fcabbed  head  is  often  exceed- 
ing difficult  to  cure,  and  fometimes  indeed  the 
cure  proves  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  I  have  fre- 
quently known  children  feized  with  internal  dif- 
orders,  of  which  they  died  foon  after  their  fcabbed 
heads  had  been  healed  by  the  application  of  drying 
medicines  *.  The  cure  ought  always  firft  to  be  at- 
tempted by  keeping  the  head  very  clean,  cutting 
oflf  the  hair,  combing  and  brufhing  away  the  fcabs, 
&c.  If  this  is  not  fufficitnt,  let  the  head  be 
fhaved  once  a  week,  wsffhed  daily  with  foap  fuds, 
and  gently  anointed  with  a  liniment  made  of  train 
oil  eight  ounces,  red  precipitate,  in  fine  powder, 
oj^c  drachm.  And  if  there  be  proud  flcfli,  it  (hould 
be  touched  with  a  bit  of  blue  vitriol,  or  fprinkled 
with  a  littk  burnt  allum.     While  thefc  things  arc 

*  I  /bme  time  agp  faw  a  }rtTy  (Iriking  inflaDce  of  thedangerof 
fobftituting  drying  medicines  in  the  place  of  cleanlinefs  and 
wholefome  food,  in  the  Foundling  Hofpical  at  Ackwortb^  where 
the  children  were  grievoufly  abided  with  fcabbed  heads  and 
other  cutaneous  diforders.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  found,  that 
very  little  attention  was  paid  either  to  the  propriety  or  foondnefi^ 
of  their  provifions,  and  that  cleanlinefs  was  totally  ne gieded ; 
accordingly  it  was  advifed  that  they  ihould  have  more  whol^fonoe 
food,  and  be  kept  thoroughly  clean.  This  ad?ice,  however* 
was  not  followed.  It  was  too  troublefome  to  the  fervantt,  f«« 
perintendantSy  &c.  1  he  bufincfs  was  to  be  done  by  medicine  ; 
which  was  accordingly  attempted,  but  had  nearly  proved"  fatal 
to  the  whole  houfe.  Fevers  and  other  internal  diforders  imme- 
diately appeared,  and  at  length  a  putrid  dyfentery,  which  pxoved 
Co  infectious,  that  it  carried  off  a  great  many  of  the  child ren» 
and  fpread  over  a  confiderable  part  of  the  neighbouring 
country. 

doing. 
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doing,  the  patient  muft  be  confined  to  a  regular 
light  diet,  the  body  fhould  be  kept  gently  opens 
and  coldy  as  far  as  pofTible^  ought  to  be  avcidedc 
To  prevent  any  bad  confequences  from  (lopping  this 
difcharge,  it  will  be  proper,  efpccially  in  children 
of  a  grofs  habit,  to  make  an  iffue  in  the  neck  or 
arm,  which  may  be  kept  open  till  the  patient  be- 
comes more  ftrong,  and  the  conftitution  be  fomewhat 
mended. 

Chilblains  commonly  attack  children  in  cold 
weather.  They  arc  generally  occafioned  by  the  feet 
or  hands  being  kept  long  wet  or  cold,  and  after- 
wards fuddenly  heated.  When  children  arc  cold, 
inftead  of  taking  exercife  to  warm  themfclvcs  gra- 
dualky^  they  run  to- the  fire.  This  occafions  a  fud- 
den  rarcfaftion  of  the  humours,  and  an  infarftion 
of  the  veffels;  which,  being  often  repeated,  the 
vcffcls  arc  at  laft  over  diltended,  and  forced  to  give 
way. 

To  prevent  it,  violent  cold  and  fudden  heat  muft 
be  equally  avoided.  When  the  parts  begin  to  look 
jed  and  fwell,  the  patient  ought  to  be  purged,  and  to 
have  the  afl^eftcd  parts  frequendy  rubbed  with  muf- 
tardand  brandy,  or  fomcthing  of  a  warming  nature. 
They  ought  likewifc  to  be  covered  with  flannel;  and 
kept  warm  and  dry.  Some  apply  warm  afhes  between 
cloths  to  the  fwelled  parts,  which  frequently  help  to 
reduce  them.  When  there  is  a  fore,  it  mull  be 
drefled  with  Turner's  cerate,  the  ointment  of  tutty, 
the  plaftcr  of  cerus,  or  fomc  other  drying  ointment. 
Thqic  fores  are  indeed  troublefome,  but  feldom  dan- 
gerous. They  generally  heal  as  foon  as  the  warm 
weather  fets  in. 
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Chilpreti  arc  often  fcizcd  very  fuddcnly  with  this 
difeafe,  which,  if  not  quickly  relieved,  proves  mor- 
tal. It :  is  known  by  various  names  in  difivrent 
parts  of  Bricain.  On  the  eaft  coaft  of  Scotland  it 
is  called  the  croup.  On  the  weft  they  call  it  the 
cbock  or  fluffing.  In  fome  parts  of  England,  where 
I  have  obfcrvcd  it,  the  good  women  call  it  the 
rifing  of  the  lights.  It  fcems  to  be  a  fpccies  of  ajihmay 
attended  with  very  acute  and  violent  catarrhal 
iymptoms. 

This  diieafe  generally  prevails  in  cold  and  .wet 
ieafons.  It  is  mod  common  upon  the  fea  coaft, 
and  in  low  marfhy  countries.  Children  of  a  grols 
and  lax  habit  are  mod  liable  to  it.  I  have  ibme* 
itimes  known  it  hereditary.  It  generally  attacks 
children  in  the  night,  after  having  been  much  ex* 
pofed  to  damp  cold  eafterly  winds  though  the  day* 
Damp  houfcs,  wet  feet,  thin  fhoes,  wet  clothes^  or 
any  thing  that  obftruAs  the  perfpiration,  may  occa* 
fion  the  croup. 

It  is  attended  with  a  frequent  pulfe,  quick  and 
laborious  breathing,  which  is  performed  with  a  pe« 
culiar  kind  of  croaking  noife,  that  may  be  heard 
at  a  confiderable  diftance.  The  voice  is  (harp  and 
ihrill,  and  the  face  is  generally  much  flu(hed>  though 
fometimcs  ic  is  of  a  livid  colour. 

When  a  child  is  fcized  with  the  above  fymp- 
toms,  his  feet  (hould  immediately  be  put  into  warm 
water.  He  ought  likcwifc  to  be  bled*,  and  to 
have  a  laxative  clyder  adminiftered  as  foon  as  pof-- 
fible.     He  fhould  be   made   to  breathe  over  the 

*  In  this  difeafe  bleeding  is  not  always  proper ;  bat  in  very 
fill]  habits  it  muft  certainly  be  of  ofe. 

fleamis 
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lleams  of  warm  water  and  vinegar;  or  an  emollient 
decodion^  and  emollient  cataplafms  or  fomentations 
may  be  applied  round  his  neck.  If  the  fymptoms 
do  not  abate,  a  bliftcring-plafter  muft  be  applied 
round  the  neck,  or  between  the  (boulders,  and  the 
child  may  take  frequently  a  table- fpoonful  of  the 
following  julep:  Take  penny-royal  water  three 
ounces,  fyrup  of  althca  and  of  poppies^  each  one 
ounce,  mix  them  together. 

Afafoetida  is  found  to  have  a  good  effc6b  in  this 
cafe.  It  may  be  both  given  in  form  of  clyftcr, 
and  taken  by  the  mouth.  Two  drachms  of  afa- 
foetida may  be  diffolvcd  in  one  ounce  of  Mindc- 
rerus's  fpirit,  and  three  ounces  of  penny-royal  water. 
A  tablc-fpoonful  of  this  mixture  may  be  given  every 
hour,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient's  ftomach  be  able 
to  bear  it.  If  the  child  cannot  be  brought  to  cake 
this  medicine,  two  drachms  of  the  afafoetida  may  be 
diflblved  in  a  common  clyfter,  and  adminiftered 
every  fix  or  eight  hours,  till  the  violence  of  the  dif- 
cafc  abates*. 

To  prevent  a  return  of  the  diforder,  all  thofe 
things  which  occafion  it  mud  be  carefully  avoided ; 

*  I  was  lately  favoured  with  a  letter  from  Dr.  WUIiani  Tarn* 
bull  in  London,  a  phyfician  of  great  experience,  and  who*  from 
his  former  fituation  on  the  nortb-^aft  coaft  of  England*  had  mtoy 
opportunities  of  obferving  the  fymptoms  and  progrefs  of  thu 
dangerous  difeafe.  1  am  iorry  the  letter  came  too  late  to  be  in* 
ferted  at  length  ;  but  as  the  Dodlor's  fcntiments  differ  very  little 
from  my  own,  this  misfortune  is  the  lefs  to  be  regretted.  The 
DoAor  indeed  obierves*  that  he  never  found,  bliftering  of  lay 
fervice;  but  recommends  cataplafms  of  garlic,  camphor*  and 
Venice  treacle,  to  be  applied  both  to  the  throat  and  foles  of  the 
feet.  He  likewife  recommends  boluiTes  of  camphor*  caflor*  va* 
lerian  root,  fait  of  hartfborn,  and  mufk.  adapted  to  the  age, 
ftrengih,  &c.  of  the  patient ;  after  which  he  advifes  two  fpooa- 
fols  of  the  following  deco6lion :— Take  of  garlic  and  dUtilled 
vinegar  each  an  ounce,  hy fop- water  eight  ounces  ;  beat  op  the 
ingredients  together,  gradually  mixing  the  water*  and  addiog 
thrte  ounces  of  honey.  Let  the  whole  be  (immered  over  a  gentk 
fire,  and  afterwards  lliaincd  for  ufe. 

as 
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as  wet  feet,  cold,  damp,  eafterly  winds,  &c.  Chil- 
dren who  have  had  frequent  returns  of  this  difeafc, 
or  whofc  conftitutions  fcem  to  difpofe  them  to  it, 
ought  to  have  their  diet  properly  regulated  j  all  food 
that  is  vifcid  or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  all  crude, 
raw,  tralhy  fruits,  are  to  be  avoided.  They  ought 
likcwifc  to  have  a  drain  conftantiy  kept  open  in  fome 
part  of  their  body,  by  means  of  a  feton  or  iflbc.  I 
have  fomctimes  known  a  Burgundy-^pitch  plafter, 
worn  continually  between  the  ihoulders  for  feveral 
years,  have  a  very  happy  fcflreft  in  preventing  the 
return  of  this  dreadful  dilbrdcr. 
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Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  above  a  tenth  part 
of  infants  die  in  teething,  by  fy mptoms  proceeding 
from  the  irritation  of  the  tender  nervous  parts  of 
the  jaws,  occafioning  inflammations,  fevers^  con* 
vulfions,  gangrenes,  &:c.  Thefc  fymptoms  arc  in 
a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  great  delicacy  and 
exquifite  fenfibilicy  of  the  nervous  fyftem  at  this 
time  of  life,  which  is  too  often  increafcd  by  an 
effeminate  education.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
children  who  arc  delicately  brought  up,  always 
fuffer  mod  in  teething,  and  often  fall  by  convulfive 
diforders. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  month  the  teeth  gene- 
rally begin  to  make  their  appearance ;  firft,  the  -inci^ 
foresy  or  fore-teeth  ;  next,  the  camni,  or  dog-teeth ;: 
and,  laftly,  the  molareSy  or  grinders.  About  the 
feventh  year,  there  comes  ji  new  fet;  and  about  the 
twentieth,  the  twa  inner  grinders,  called  denies  Ja* 
fienti^y  the  teeth  of  wifdom. 

Children  about  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth, 
flaver  much,  and  have  generally  a  loofcnefs.  When 
the  teething  is  difficult,  cfpccially  when  the  dog- 
teeth 
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teeth  begin  to  ttiskt  their  way  through  the  gumsj 
the  child  has  ftartings  in  his  fleep,  tumours  of  the 
gums,  watchings,  gripes,  green  ftools,  the  thrufh,. 
fever,  difficult  breathing,  and  convulfions. 

Difficult  teething  requires  nearly  the  fame  treat- 
ment as  an  inflammatory  difcafe.  If  the  body  be* 
bound,  it  muft  be  opened  cither  by  emollient  clyt 
ters.  or  gentle  purgatives;  as  manna,  magnejia  alia^ 
rhubarb,  fcnna,  or  the  like.  The  food  fhould  be 
light,  and  in  fmall  quantity;  the  drink  plentiful, 
but  weak  and  diluting,  as  infufions  of  balm,  or  of 
the  lime-tree  flowers;  to  which  about  a  third  or 
fourth  part  of  milk  may  be  added. 

If  the  fever  be  high,  bleeding  will  be  neceflfary; 
but  this  in  very  young  children  ought  always  to  be 
fparingly  performed.  It  is  an  evacuation  which  they 
bear  the  word  of  any.  Purging,  vomiting,  or  fweat- 
ing  agree  much  better  with  them,  and  are  generally 
more  beneficial.  Harris,  however,  obferves,  that, 
when  an  inflammation  appears,  the  phydcian  will 
labour  in  vain,  if  the  cure  be  not  begun  with  apply- 
ing a  leech  under  each  ear.  If  the  child  be  feized 
with  convulflon  fits,  a  bliftering-plaller  may  be  ap*' 
plied  between  the  Ihoulders,  or  one  behind  each 
can 

Sydenham    fays,    that    in    fevers   occafioned  by 
teething,   he   never  found  any  remedy  fo  efFeAual 
as  two,  three,  or  four  drops  of  fpirits  of  hartfhorn 
in  a  fpoonful  of  fimple  water,  or  other  convenient 
vehicle,  given  every  four  hours.     The  number  of 
dofes  may  be  four,  five,  or  fix.     I  have  often  pre-  * 
fcribed  this  medicine  with  fuccefs,  but  always  found' 
a  larger  dofe  neceflary.     It  maybe  given  from  five* 
drops  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  child,  and  when  colli vcnefs  docs  not  forbid  it,* 
three  or  four  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to 
each  dofe. 

Iq 
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In  Scotland^  ic  is  very  common^  when  children  are 
cutting  their  teeth^  to  put  a  fmall  Burgundy- pitch 
plafter  between  their  fhoulders.  This  generally  cafes 
the  dckling  cough*  whldfi  atiitnds:tecth{dg>  and  is  by 
no  means  an  ufclefs  application.  When  the  teeth 
are  cut  with  diiHculty>  it  ought  to  be  kept  on  dj^ring 
flSe  whofe  time  of  teething.  It  rhay  be  erilargfcd  as 
obcafion  requires,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  itt  l^il^ 
once  a  fortnight.  -        -^   -r  rirt 

Several  things  h^ve  bden  recommended  for  rubbing 

the  gums/  a^  oils,  tnudilages,  &c ;  but  from  ihifc 

much  is  not  to  be  expe^ed.     If  any  thin^  of  iRis 

kind  h  to  be  ufed^  we  would  recommend  a  little  Hhe 

honey,   which  may  be  rubbed  on  with  the  fttifj^r 

'three  or  foiir  rimes  a-day.    Chfldrch  are ^gcn^rally 

at  thi3  time  dilpojed  to  chew  whatever  they  get  tifto 

I  their  hands.    ^  For  this  reafon  they  'oiu;ht  never  to  be 

;^ithdut  fpmewhat ;  that  will  yieW  a  little  to  the  br^f- 

'  lure  of  their  guitns,  as  a  cruft  of  bread,  a  wkk  dmSAc, 

a  bit  of  liquorice-root,  brfu^hlike.        ^       '  "^* ' 

.  With  regard  to  cutting  the' gums,  we  have  leld(Jm 

knowh  it  of  any  great  benefit. '  In  ot^ffinate  dties> 

'^'  hpifrcyir,  it  ought  to  be  triet!.    It  may  be  perfbrth^d 

]  by  the  finger-nail,  the  edige  of  a  fixpehny  piece  tHat 

.is  worn  thm,  or  any  fliafp  body  which  *can  be  whh 

£ikfety  intrOiduced  into  the  niouth ;  but  the  lancet,  xil  a 

ikilful  hand,  is  certainly  the  moft  proper.  *         ^ 

in  order  to  render  the  teething  Icfs  difficult,  pa- 
rents ought  to  tkkt  care  that  their  children's  food  be 
light  and  whokfome,  and  that  their  nerves  be  braced 
;.^y  fufficient  exercife  without  doors,  the  ufe  of  tlie 
'"cpU  bkth,  &b.';.Werc  thcfc  thinjK  duly  reg^rdi;d, 
tfeey  would  have  4  much  better  tcffe'dlr  than  teething 
neckUces^  or  other  nonfiuilical  amulets  worn  for  that 
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This  difeafc  generally  attacks  children  between 

•  the  age  of  nine  months  and  two  years.  It  appeared 
firft  in  England  about  the  time  when  manufaftiires 

'  began  to  flouri(h»  and  ftill  prevails  moli  in  towns 
where  the  inhabitants  follow  ftdentiry  employ- 
ments, by  which  means  they  neglcifl  cither  to  take 

.  proper  exercife  thcmlelves^  or  to  give  it  co  their 

•  jchiidren. 

CAUSES. One  caufe  of  the  rickets  is  dif- 

^afed  parencs.     Mothers  of  a  wrak   relaxed  habic, 

who  negleft  exercife,  and  live  upon  weak  watpry  diet, 

can  neither  be  e^cpedled  to  bring  forth  (trong  and 

beakhy  children,  or  to  be  able  to  nurfe  thein,  after 

they  are  brought  forth.     Accordingly  we  find,  that 

..the  children  of  fuch  women  generally   die  of  the 

rickets,  the  fcrophula^  confumptionS,  or  fuch  like 

^  difeafes.    Children  begotten  by  men  in  the  dccUneof 

^  life,  who  are  fut^cdl  to  the  gout,  the  gravc?l,  or  other 

'  chronic  difeafcs,  or  who  have  been  often  afflicted  with 

the  venereal  difeafc  in  their  youth,  arc  likcwife  very 

liable  to  the  rickets. 

Any  dilbrdcr  that  weakens  the  conftituttoo,  or 
relaxes  the  habit  of  children,  as  the  fmalKpox, 
meades,  teething,  the  hooping-cough,  6cc'.  difpofcs 
them  to  this  difeale.  It  may  likewile  be  oiccafioncd 
by  improper  diet,  as  food  that  is  cither  too'  weak 
.  and  wattf ry^  or  To  vifcid  that  the  (tomach  cannot 
digeft  it.  . 

Bad  nurfing  is  the  chief  caujfe  of  thi%"  difeafe. 
When  the  nurfe  is  cither  difcafcd,  or  has  not  Vnoi^ 
of  milk  to  nourifh  the  child,  it  cannot  thrive.  But 
children  fufFcr  oftener  by  wjint  of  care  in  nurfes  thaa 
want  of  food.     Allowing  an  infant  to  lie  or  lit  too 

I  *  mucbf 
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much,  or  not  keeping  it  thoroughly  clean  in  its  clothes, 
has  the  moft  pernicious  effcfls,   . 

The  want  of  free  air  is  likcwifc  very  hurtful  to 
children  in  this'refpedi.  When  a  riurfc  lives  in  a 
clofc  fmall  houfc,  where  the  air  is  damp  and  con- 
fined, and  is  too  indolent  to  carry  her  chiW.  ^road 
into  the  open  air,  it  will  hardly  efcapc  this  difeafc. 
A  healthy  child  (hould  always  be  in  motion^  on- 
..Icfs  vthtn  afleep;  if  it  be  fufFcred  to>  lie,  or  fit, 
.  andcad  of  being  toifed  and  dandled  about,  it  will  not 
thrive. 

SYMPTOMS.- — At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 
eafe   the   child's   fleih   grows  fotc   and   fiabby  V  i^ 
ftrc;ngth  is  diminiihed;   it  lofes  its  wonted   cheer- 
fulncls,   looks. more  grave  and  compofed    than   is 
natural  for  its  age,  and  does  not  choofc  to  be  moved. 
The  head  and  belly  become  too  large  in  proportion 
to  the  other  parts  i  the  face  appears  full,  and  the 
'^complexion  florid.     Afterwards  the,  bones,  begin  to 
'hi  affcftcd,  efpecially  in  the  more  foft  and'fpungy 
'  parts.     Hence  the  wnfts  and  ancles  become  ^thicker 
.  than  ufual;  the  fpine  or  back- bone  pqts  on  an  un- 
natural (hape ;  the  bread  is  likewife  o^en  dcfbrmed ; 
and  the  bones  of  the  arms  and  legs  grow  gr^ooked. 
All  thefc  fymptoms  vary  according  to  the  violence  of 
the   difeafe.      The   pulfe    is   generally   quicks    but 
feeble ;  the  appetite  and  digettion  for  the  molt  part 
b^d  >  the  teeth  come  (lowly  and  with  difficulty,  and 
they  often  rot  and  fall  out  aftcrward5.    Rickety  chil- 
dren generally  have  great  acutencfs  of  mind,  and  an 
,   under ftanding  above  their  years.      Whether  this  is 
owing  to  their  J>cing  more  in  the  company  of  adults 
than  other  children,  or  to  the  preternatural  enlarge* 
ment  of  the  brain,  is  not  maocrial. 

REGIMEf^.— -^  As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended 
with  evident  fjgns  of  wcakncfs  and  relaxation,  our 
chief  aim  in  the  cure  muft  be  to  brace  and  ftrcnethen 
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the  foUds,  and  to  promote  c^igcftion  and  die  dtic  pfe- 

naration  pf  the;  fluids.     Thelc  important  ends  will  Be 

beft  anfwcrcd  by  wholefomc  nourirtiing  diet,  (uiced 

to  the.age'and  ftrcngth  of  the  patient,  open  dry  air, 

,  and  fufficicnt  exercifc.     If  the  child  has  a  bad  nurfc, 

who  either  ncglefts  her  duty,  or  does  riot  underftand 

.it,  fhe  (hould  be  changed.     If  the  ftafon  be  cold, 

-the ..child  ought  to-be  kept  warmj  and  when  the 

;  weather  is  hot,  it  ought  to  be  kept  cool;  as  fweating 

is  apt  to  weaken  it,  and  too  great  a  degree  of  cojd 

.has.  the  fame  cffc6l.     The  limbs  (hould  be  rubbed 

frequently  with  a  warm  hand,  and  the  child  kept  as 

cheerful  as  polTible. 

The  diet  ought   t;o  be   dry  and  nourilhing,  as 
good  bread,   roafted   flefh,   &c.      Bifcuit  is   gene- 
rally reckoned  the   beft  breads  and  pigeons,  pul- 
.  lets,  veal,   rabbits,  or  mutton  roafted   or   minced, 
arc   the   mod  proper   flefli.      If  the  child  be  too 
.  young  for  flefh   meats,   he  may  have  rice,  millet, 
.  or  pearl-barley,  boiled  with  raifins,  to  which  may 
be  added  a  little  wine  and  fpice.     His  drink  m?Ly 
he  good  clarcc*  mixed  with  an  equal  quandty'of 
watcjn     Thole  who  cannot  afford  claret,  may  give 
the  child  now  dnd  then  a  wine-glafs  of  mild  ale,  or 
.  good  por ten 

]      MEDICINE. -Medicines    are  here   of  little 

avail.  The  difeafc  may  often  be  cured  by  the 
.  nurfe,  but  fcldom  by  the  phyfician.  In  children 
.  of  a  grofs  habit,  gentle  vomits  and  repeated  purges 
^  of  rhubarb  may  fomeiimes  b^  of  ufe,  but  they  will 
feldom  carry  off  the  difcafej  that  muft  depend 
^  chiefly  upon  fuch  things  as  brace  and  ftrcngthen  the 
fyftcm:  for  which  purpofc,  befides  the  regimen 
[  mentioned  above,  we  would  Recommend  the  cdd 
.  bath,  elpccially  in  the  warm  feafbn.  It  muft  haw- 
,  ever  be  ufed  with  prudence*  as  fbmc  ricketty  chil- 
.  (dren  cannot  bear  it.     The  beft  time  for  ufing  the 
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cqld.bath  is  in  the  morning,  and  the  child  (hauld  be. 
wcir  rubbed  with  a  'dry  cloth  imfhcdiatcly  afir^f  he 
comes  out  of  it.     If  the  child  (bould  be  wcakcpcd' 
by  the  cold  bath,  it  muft  be  difcontinued. 

Sometimes  iflucs  have  been  found    beneficial  in* 
this  dir$:afe.     They  are  peculiarly  necefliify  for  chU-' 
drcn  who  abound  with  grofs  humours.     An  infuGon 
of  thct  Peruvian  bark  in  wine  or  ale  would  be  bf 
fcrvice,  were  it  poflible  to  brfn^  children  to  take  it. 
We  might  here  mention  many  other  medicines  which 
have  been  recommended  for  the  rickets;  but  as  there 
is  far  more  danger  in  truftirig  to  thefe  than'in  negleft- 
ing  tlicm  altogether,  we  chufe  rather  to  pafs  them* 
over,  and  to  recommend  a  proper  regimen  as  the^ 
thing  chiefly  to  be  depended  on.'  '^ 


OF    CONVULSIONS. 

Though  nrorc  children  are  faid  to  die  ofconvul- 
fions  than  of  any  other  difeafe,  yet  they  art  for  th^ 
mofl:  part  only  a  fymptom  of  fome  other  malady. 
Whatever  greatly  irritates  or  ftimulates^  the  nerves, 
may  occafion  convulGons.  Hence  infants  whofc 
nerves  are  eafily  afFcded,  are  often  thrown  into 
convulfions  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the  alimentary 
canal:  likewile  by  teething,  ilrait  clothes,  the  ap- 
proach of  the  fmall-pox,  meaflcs,  or  other  eruptive 
difcafes. 

When  convulGons  proceed  from  an  irritation  of 
the  ftomach  or  bowels,  whatever  clears  them  of 
their  acrid  contents,  or  renders  thefe  mild  and  in- 
offe;)Gve,  will  generally  perform  a  cure:  where- 
fore, if  the  child  be  coftiye,  the  beft  way  will  be 
to  begin  with  a  clyfter,  and  afterwards  to  give  a 
gentle  vomit,  which  may  be  repeated  occaG6nally, 
aad  the  body  in  the  mean  time  kept  open  by  gcntl'c 
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dofea  of  magnefia  alha^  or  (hiall  quandties  of  rhul>aj1> 
mixed  with  cHc  powder  of  crabs  claws. 
.  Convulfions  which  precede  the  eruption  of  the 
ftnall-pox  or  meafles  generally  go  o(F  upon  thcfc 
making,  their  appearance.  The  principal  ^fapger 
in  this  cafe  arifes  from  the  fears  and  apprcheniwis  of 
thofc  who  have  the  care  of  the  patient.  Convul- 
fions are  very  alarnningj  and  fomcrhing  mud  be  d6ne 
to  appeafc  the  aflfrighted  parents,  hurfcs,  &c.  Hence 
the  unhappy  infant  often  undergoes  bleeding,  blifter- 
ing,  and  feveral  other  operations,  to  the  great  danger 
of  its  life,  when  a  little  time,  bathing  the  feet  in 
warm  water,  and  throwing  in  a  mild  clyftcr,  would 
have  fct  all  to  rights. 

When  convulfton  fits  arife  from  the  cutting  of 
teeth,  bcfides  gentle  evacuations,  we  would  recom- 
mend bliftering,  and  the  u(e  of  antifpafmodic  medi* 
cines,  as  the  tinfture  of  foot,  afafcetida,  or  caftor, 
A  few  drops  of  any  of  thefc  may  be  mixed  in  a  cup 
of  white  wine  whey,  and  given  occafionally. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  any  external 
caufe,  as  the  prcffure  occafioncd  by  ftrait  clothes  or 
bandages,  &c.  thefc  ought  immediately  to  be  re- 
moved, though  in  this  cafe  taking  away  the  caufe  wiH 
aot  always  rerpove  the  efFcft,  yet  it  ooght  to  be 
done.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  patient  v?ill  recover, 
^s.long  as  the  caufe  which  firft  gave  rife  to  the  dif- 
order  continues  to  aft. 

When  a  child  is  fcizcd  with  convulfions  without 
having  any  complaint  in  thebowc  Is,  or  fymptoms 
of  teething}  or  any  r^(h  or  other  difcharge  whxh 
has  been  fuddeply  dried  up  \  we  have  jeafon  to  c6n- 
clude  that  it  is  a  primary  difeafe,  and  proceeds  im- 
mediately from  the  brain.  (^afes  of  this  kind, 
however,  happen  but  feldom,  which  is  very  for- 
tunate, as  little  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  unhappy 
pacicnt.      When  a  dileafe  proceeds  from  an  origf- 
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nal  fault,  in  the  formation  or  ftruflure  of  the  brain 

itJclf,  wc  cannot  cxpcA  that  ic  (hould  yield  to  medi- 
cine. But  as  this  IS  not  always  the  caufc)  even  of 
convplfions  which  proceed  immediarcly  from*  the 
brain',  fome  attempts  (hould  be  made  ro  remove  thedl^ 
Thc^iief  intention  to  be  purfued  for  this  pur pdft; « 
is  to  make  fome  d.  rlvation  from  the  head,  by  blifter* 
ing^  purging,  and  the  '  like.  Should  thefe  fai)^ 
iflues  Or  fetons  may  be  put  in  the  ncck^  or  between 
the  Ihouldcrs. 


OF  WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 

Though  water  in  the  head,  or  a  dropfy  of  the 
brain,  may  affcd  adults  as  well  as  children,  yet)  as 
the  latter  are  more  peculiarly  liable  to  ic,  we  thought 
it  Wduld  be  moft  proper  to  place  it  among  the  difeafcs 
of  infants.  .  .* 

CAUSES. A  dropfy  of  the  brain  may  pro^ 

ceed  from  injuries  done  to  the  brain  itfclf  by  falisi 
blows,  or  the  like ;  it  may  likewife  proceed  from  an 
original  laxity  or  wcaknefs  of  the  brain ;  from  fcir- 
rhous  tumours  or  excrcfcences  within  the  (kuU  ;  a  thin 
watery  (late  of  the  blood;  a  diminifhed  fecretion  of 
urinei  a  fudden  check  of  the  perfpiration ;  and  iaftly^ 
from  tedious  and  linsrerinc:  difeafcs,  which  wafte  and 
confume  the  patient  ■  ■  ^ 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafc  has  at  fifft  the 

appearance  of  a  flow  (ever  ^  the  pacicnjt  con^plains 
of  a  pain  in  the  crown  of  his  hcadi  or  over  his  eyes  s 
he  (huns  the  light  i  is  fick,  and  fometimcs  vomits  j 
his  pulfc  is  irregular  and; generally  bw;,  though  Y\t 
fec^is  heavy  and  dull,  yet  he  does  not  (kcp;  he  is 
fometimcs  delirious,  and  frequently  fees  objcfts 
double  i  towards  the  end  of  this  commonly  fatal 
diieafc,  the  pulfe  bcco  nes   more  frequent,  tlic  pu- 
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piifr.arc^  generally  .dila^cdi  f m  . c^^  flurjiea,  the 
patiknt  bf comc&coiD^tqfc,  ^p0  cpfivulfions  cnfuc  •. 
5,;M^D|CINE.— — No  aic^cinc,  bas  liithcrto  bccq 
ii^nd  fufficicnt  to  carry  off  a  dropfy  of  the.  braiij. 
|< Js  budable,  howcvq*^  XQ  mike  fome  actcmpcsj  as 
tkne  or  chance  may  bring  many  things  to  lights  of 
^icb  at  prcfcnt  wc  have,  no  Jdca^, .  Xhc  medicine? 
I«fM:«lly.yfcd  ai;?v  pyrge?  pf  rhubarjb  or  Jalap,  wiA 
calomel,  ana  bliftering-plaftcrs  applied  %o  t|;ie  peck 
or  back  part  of  the  head.  To  which  we  would  ^g 
leave  to  add  diuretics,  or  medicines  which  promote 
the  fccr^rion  of  urine,  fuch  95.  arc  recotnmended 
in  the  common  dropfy.  A  difchargc  from  the  nofe 
9jQght  likewife.  to,  be  promoted  by  caufing  thepa- 
lient  to  (huff  the  powder  of  afairum,  white  hellebbre, 
flr  ihciike,         , 

^ ,  3omc^  pradiition^rs  have  of  Utc  pretended  to  cure 
this  difeafe  by  the  ufc  of  mercury.  I  have  no^ 
I^cn  fo  happy  as  to  fee  any  inftances  of  a  cure  bqog 
performed  in  z  confirn;ied  dropfy  of  die  brain ;  but 
10  fo  defpcratc  a  malady  every  thinjg  deierves  a 


*.  I  r^ry  htfly  loft  a  patient  in  this  difeafe,  whei:0  t  cnrioiit 
mtafia/u  feemed  to  take  place.  The  water  at  ifirft  appeared  to  be 
in  me  abdomen,  affterwanii  in  the  breaft»  and  laftof  all  it  movnted 
irp  4o  the  bram»  where  it  ibop  proved  fatal. 

f  One  reafon  why  thif  difeafe  is  feldom  or  perer  coredi  mar 
l^J^  that  it. is  feldom  kaown  till  too  far  advanced  to  aidmitdP 
remedy.  Did  parents  watch  the  firfl  fymptoms#  and  call  a  phy* 
fidan  in  due  time*  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  fcmethng  might 
be  ^done.  Bus  thefe  ifymptoma  ant  not  yet  fnCciently  itnowa^ 
a^,are  often  miftaken  even  by.  phyiicians  th^mfelyes.  Of  tUs 
t  lately  faw  a  ftriking  inftance  in  a  patient^  attended,  by  an  esu- 
nent  praditioner  or  this  city«  who  had  all  aloi^ .  iiiftaken  the 
^fcaie  for  utthing. 
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OF     SURG^ERY. 


^f^  dtCcnht  ti\i  the  operations  6f  Air^iy,  and 
-*  to  point  out  the  diflferint  difeafts  rh  wftiirfk 
thcfe  operations  iri  niceflTat/,  W6tild  e^t^f ndi  ^  thfe 
article  fer  beyond  the  limits  allotted  to  ii! :  wtf  rttift 
therefore  Confine  our  obfenrations  t6  flich  tafes  a^ 
nioft  generally  occur,  and  in  Which  j^roper  affifit^ 
ahce  is  ehUer  Ao't  afkcd,  or  not  always  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

Though  an  acquaintance  with  the  ftru6hire  of 
the  human  body  i^  indifpenfably  neceflary  td  quit^ 
lify  a  man  for  being  an  expert  furgeon ;  yet  many 
things  may  be  done  to  faVc  the  lives  of  thtit  fellow- 
toen  in  emergcncibs  by  thofe  ivhb  are  no  adepts  it 
anatomy.  It  is  amizing  with  what  fecility  the  pti- 
fants  daily  perforih  operations  upon  brute  'anlthahL 
which  are  not  of  a  lefs  difficult  nature  than  many  ox 
thofe  performed  on  the  human  fpecies ;  yet  they  ftl- 
dom  fail  of  fuccefs. 

Indeed  every  man  is  in  fome  meafure  a  fufgeoft 
Whether  he  will  or  not.  He  feels  ah  inclination  t6 
allid  his  fcilow-men  in  diilrefs,  and  accidents  hap* 
*pen  every  hour  which  give  occation  to  exercife  thtk 
feeling.  The  feelings  of  the  heart,  however,'  whelk 
not  dire6ted  by  the  judgment^  are  apt  to  miflead. 
Thus  one,  by  a  rafh  attempt  to  fave  his  friehdp 
niay  fometimcs  deftfoy  him;  while  another,  (ot 
fear  of  doing  amifs,  (bnds  (Hll  and  fees  his  bofoni- 
friend  expire  without  fo  much  as  attempting  to  re- 
lieve him,  even  when  the  means  are  in  his  powcir- 
As  every  good  man  would  wifh  to  flfcer  a  couffe 
different  from  either  of  thefe,  it  will  no  dOubt  bic 
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agreeable  to  him  to  know  what  ought  to  be  done  upon 
iuch  emergencies. 


OF    BLEEDING, 

^  •  ^     ^  - 

No  operation  of  furgcry  is  fo  frrqiK;r>tly  ncccf- 
iSury  as  bleeding  ;  it  ought  therefore  to  be  very  gc- 
nerally  underftbod.  But  though  praclifcd  by  mid-^ 
^ivcs,.  gardeners,  blackfrniths,  ice.  wc  have  rca- 
ion  to  believe  that  very  few  know  when  it  is  proper. 
l£vcn  phyficians  thcmfelvcs  have  been  fo  much  the 
dupes  of  theory  in  this  article,  as  to  render  it  the 
fubjcft  of  ridicule.  It  is  however  an  operation  of 
•great  importance^  and  muft,  when  feafonab'y  and 
properly  performed,  be  of  fingular  fcrvicc  to  thofc 
in  diftrefs. 

Bkedi^g  is  proper  at  the  beginning  of  all  in; 
flammatory  fevers,  as  pleurifies,  ptripneumonics^ 
&€.  It  is  like  wife  proper  in  all  topical  inBam.ma- 
tlons,  as  thofe  of  the  inteflines,  woiiib,  bladder, 
ftomach,  kidnies,  throat,  eyes,  &c.  as  alfo  in  the 
afthma,  fciaiic  pains,  coughs,  hcad-achs.  rheu.- 
xnatifms,  the  apoplexy,  epilcpfy,  and  bloody  flux* 
After  falls,  blows,  bruifes,  or  any  violent  hurt  rer 
ccivcd  cither  externally  or  internally,  bleeding  ij 
ncceflary.  It  is  like  wife  ncccflary  for  perfons  who 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ftrangled,'  drowned, 
fuffbcated  with  foul  air,  the  fumes  of  metal,  or  the 
l^ke.  In  a  word>  whenever  the  vital  motions  Have 
h^cn  fuddcnly  ftopt  from  any  caufe  whatever,  'except 
in  fwoonings  occafioned  by  mere  weaknefs  or  hyf 
tcric  aflTcdtions,  it  is  proper  to  open  a  vein.  Bii.C 
in  all  difordcrs  proceeding  from  a  relaxation  of 
the  fol.ds,  and  ah  impovcrilhed  ftate  of  the  blood, 
as  dropfits,  cacocl>ymics,  &c.  bleeding  is  im- 
proper. 

'    Bkcdirig 
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Bleeding  for  topical  inflammations  ougKt  always 
to  be  performed  as  near  the  part  affcfted  as  pof- 
fiblc.  When  this  can  be  done  with  a  ]ancet»  it  is 
to  be  preferred  to  any  othrr  method;  but  where  a 
vein  cannot  be  found,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  leeches 
or  cupping,    ^  ^ 

The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  muft  always  be 
regulated  by  the  ftrength,  age,  conflirucion,  manner 
of  life,  and  other  circumftances  relating  to  the  patient. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  that  a  child  could 
bear  to  lofe  as  much  blood  as  a  grown  perfon,  or 
that  a  delicate  lady  fhould  be  bled  to  the  fame  extent 
as  a  robuft  man. 

From  whatever  part  of  the  body  blood  is  to  be 
let,  a  bandage  mud  be  applied  between  that  part: 
and  th/e  heart.  As  it  is  often  necefllary,  in  order  toT 
raife  the  vein,  to  make  the  bandage  pretty  tight,  it 
will  be  proper  in  fuch  cafes,  as  Toon  as  the  blood 
begins  to  flow,  to  flacken  it  a  little. .'  The  banvtsgc 
ought  to  be  applied  at  leaft  an  inch,  or  an  inch 
and  half  from  the  place  where  the  wound  is  intended 
to  be  made. 

Perfons  not  (killed  in  anatomy  ought  never  to 
bleed  in  a  vein  that  lies  over  an  artery  or  a  tendon, 
if  they  can  avoid  it*  The  former  may  eafily  be 
known  from  its  pulfation  or  beating,  and  the  latter 
from  its  feeling  hard  or  tight  like  a  .whipcord  unoer 
the  finger. 

It  was  formerly  a  rule,  evert  among  thofe  who 
had  the  character  of  being  regular  pradliciontrs,  cd 
bleed  their  patients  in  certain  diteafcs  liU  che^ 
fainted.  Surely  a  more  ridiculous  rule  could  not 
be  propofed.  One  pcrfon  will  faint  at  the  very 
fight  of  a  lancet,  while  another  will  lofe  almoll  the 
whole  blood  of  his  body  before  he  faints.  Swoon- 
ing depends  more  upon  the  lUte  of  the  mind  thad 
of  the  body ;  bcfides^  it  may  often  be  occaGoncd 

Of 


Tpieircatfcdr  by  the  nwitncf  in  whici^  the  opcratiQ^.ts 
performed. 

Children  arc  generally  bled  with,  leeches.  This, 
though  fometimes  necelTary*  is  a  very  troublefome 
and  uncertain  practice.  It  i&  inipoITible  to  knoyf 
what  quantity  of  blood  is  taken  away  by  leeches  j 
hsfidcs,  the  bleeding  iis  often  very  difficult  to  ftop, 
and  the  wounds  are  not  eafily  healed.  Would  thp(^* 
who  praAkfe  bleeding  take  a  Hcde  ropre  pains, 
mid  accuftom  thcmfelves  to  blt*ed  children^  they 
would  not  find  it  fuch  a  difiii:iilt  operation  as  they 

Certain  hurtful  prejudices  with  regard  to  bkcd* 
iag  ikiU  prevail  among  the  country  people.  Ttjcy 
VB&p  for  inftance,  of  head- veins,  heart- yei[|S|i 
fareaft- veins,  &c«  and  believe  that  blee4ir>g  i^i  l^k 
will  certainly  cure  all  difeafcs  of  the  p^rts  froi^ 
4^hcnce  they  arc  fupppfed  to  corue,  >«ithout  ?oR&r 
dering  that  ^  all  the  blood  velTels  arife  frpm  the 
heart,  and  return  to  it  again;  for  which  reafon^  un«» 
lefs  in  topical  inflaounations,  it  fignities  very  iiptle 
from  what  part  of  the  body  blood  is  tal^en.  But 
this;  though  a  foolifh  prejudice,  ,is  not  n/rar.  fo 
hurtful  as  the  vulgar  notion  that  the  firft  bleeding 
will  perform  wonders.  This  belief  makes,  tliea) 
Aften  poftpone  the  operation  when  ncceffary,  in  or- 
der to  refcrve.  it  for  fome  more  important  occaGooi 
and,  when  they  think  thcmfelves  in  cxtrenjc  d^ngPTi 
ehcy  fly  to  it  for  relief,  whether  it  be  proper  or  not. 
Bleeding  at  certain  dated  periods  or  feafons  ha^like* 
wife  bad  effedls. 

It  is  a  common  notion  that  bleeding  in  the 
feet  draws  the  humours  downwards,  and  conr 
^quently  cures  difeafes  of  the  head  and  other  fu- 
perior  parts;  but  we  have  already  obferved  that) 
in  all  topical  afFedions,  the  blood  ought  to  he 
4rawn  as  near  .the  part  as  poffihlc.  .  Wbei^.jt.ia 
«cceflary,    however,    to  bleed  in  the  foot  or  hand, 

as 


'•'iis  the  Veirts  '^tt  ftnail,.^nd .  the '  blcddiog  is  'ipt rco 
ftop  to9  foon,   the  part  ought  to  be  immeffed^Jn 
-  Vaffn  vater,  afid  *kcpt  tHerc  till  a  fufficiclit  quan- 
-^tyoP blood  be  let.  i 

'     l/Vefball  not' fpend  time  in  dcfcriblng  the  laan- 
'  ncr  of  performing  this  opieration :  that  will  .be  -  hot- 
ter learned  by  cbcaitiple  than  precept.     TVeoty  p«ges 
of  defcription  woul4  nor  convey  fa  juft'  an  idea'^f 
tht  operation 'as  ftrelng  it  once  ^performed  by- an  «- 
-pert  hand.     Neither  is  it  acccflary  to  point  out. the 
different  parts  of  the  body  from  whence. Wood ^wiy 
be  ftiken,  as  the  ^il-m,  *  foot,  iforchead,  temples,  uecK, 
'•&C.     Thefe  will  readily  occur  to  every  inccUigcnt 
'jDcfrfon,  and  the  foregoing  obfirrvations  will  be  fif- 
'ficient  for  determlnrng'  which  of -them  is.  moft.  piK>- 
-pcr  upon  any  particular   cccafion.     In  -  all  xafcs 
where  the  indention  is  merely  ta  IcflTcn  the i  general 
'  xnafs  of  blood,   the  arm  is  the  moib  coamiodtous 
part  of  the   body  .in  which  the  i>|)eratton.can!rbc 
'performed.  .:; 

■J'S     t.       •t',] 

OF  INFLAMMATIONS; AND  ABSCESSES. 

From  whatever  caufe  an  inflammation  proceeds, 
it  muft  terminate  either  by  difperfion,  fuppur«iion, 
or  gangrene.  Though  it  is  impofilble '  to^ .  foretcl 
with  certainty  in  which  of  thefe  ways  ^anyipartioidar 
inflammation  will  terminate,  yet  a  probable  CQn<- 
jefture  may  be  formed  with  regard  to  the  cvcair, 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  patient's  age  and  confti-> 
tution.  Inflammations  happening  in  a  flight  .de- 
gree upon  colds,  and  without  any  previous  indif* 
pofition,  will  mod  probably  be  difperfed ;  thbfe 
which  follow  clofe  upon  a  fever,  of  happen  to  per- 
fons  of  a  grofs  habit  of  body,  will  generally  Ibp- 
purate;  and  thole  which  attack  very  old  people^or 

perfons 
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pcrff^ns  of  a  drdpfical  habit,  will  have  a  ftrong  ten- 
dency to  gJingrrne. 

If  the  inflammation  be  flight,  and  tlte  ronftitii- 
tion  found,    the   difperfion   ought  always  to  be  at- 

-  tempted.     This  will  be  bed  promoted  by  a  (lender 

-  diluring    diet,     plentiful     bleeding,     and     repeated 
'purges.     The  part  iifclf  muft  be  fomented,  and,  if 

the  flcin  be  very  tenfe,  it  may  be  embrocated  with 
«  mixture  of  three-fourths  of  fweet  oil,  and  onc- 
foiinh  of  vinegar,    and  afterwards  coveted  with  a 

*  piece  of  wax  piafter. 

If,  notwittiftanding  thefc  appHcatior^,  the  iyrop- 
tomatic  fever  increafes,  and  the  tumour  becomes 
larger,  with  vifoient  pain  and  pulfation,  it  will  be 
proper  to  promote  the  fuppuration.     The  beft  ap« 

^.plication  for  this  purpofe  is  a  foft  poultice,  which 
may  be  renewed  twice  a-day.  If  the  fappurac^ 
proceexls  but  flowly.  a  raw  onion  cut  (mail  or 
bruifed  may  be  fprcad  upon  .the  poultice.  When 
the  abfcels  is  ripe  or  fit  for  opening,  which  may 
cafily  be  known  from  the  thinnefe  of  the  flcin  in 
the  mrft  prominent  part  of  it,  fluftuation  of  mat- 
ter which  may  be  felt  under  the  finger,  arxi  gene- 
rally fptaking,  an  abatement  of  the  pain,  it  may 
be  opened  cither  with  a  lancet  or  by  means  of 
cauftic. 

The  laft  way  in  which  an  inflammation  termi- 
nates;, is  ia  a  gangrene  or  mortiHcarionj  tlie  ap- 
proach of  which  may  be  known  by  the  following 
fympoms:  the  inflammation  lofes  its  redne(s,  and 
becomes    dufldlh    or    livid;     the    tenfion    of    the 

.  fkm  goes  off,  and  it  feels  flabby  i  little  bladders 
filled  witn  ichor  of  different  colours  fpread  all  over  • 
it(  the  tumour  fubfides,  and  from  a  dufkifb  com- 
plexion brcoaies  black ;  a  quick  low  pulfe,  with 
coid  clammy  fweats,  are  the  immediate  forerunners 
ot  death. 

When 
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Vlhtn  thcfc  fymptoms  firft  appear,  tbe*  pait 
oiigbt  to  be  dreflcd  'with  'London  treacle,  or  a 
cataplafm  made  of  lixivium  and  brart.     Should  the 

.  lytfiptoms  become  wc^rfe,  the  part  muft  be  fdari- 
tied,  and  afterwards  dreflcdwith  baOlicum  foftencd 
with  oil  of  turpentine.     All  the  drcflings  muft  be 

•  applied  warm.  With  regard  to  interna]  medicilKS, 
the  patient  muft  be  fupported  with  generous  car- 
dials, and  the  Peruvian  bark  exhibited  in  as  large 
dofes  as  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  If  the  mortified 
parts  Ihould  feparate,  the  wound  will  become  a 
connmon  ulcer,  and  muft  be  treated  Sccordingly. 
~  This  article  includes  the  treatment  of  nil  thofe 
difeafcs,  which,  in  different  pares  of  the  counirjr, 
go  by  the  names  of  iiles^  impoftbumeSj  whhloesp 
&c.      They  arc  all  abfccflcs  in  confequence  of  a 

r  previom  inflammation,  which,  if  poftible,  ought 
to  be  difcuflcd ;  bnt  when  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
fuppuration  ftiould  be  promoted,  and^  the  matter 
dilfcharged  by  an  incifion,  if  neceffary;  afterwards 
the  fore  may  be  dreflcd  with  yellow  bafilicuiti,  or 
Ibmc  other  digcftive  ointment. 


OF   WOUNDS. 

No  part  of  medicine  has  been  more  tniftaken 
than  the  treatment  or  cure  of  wounds.  Mankind 
in  general  believe  that  certain  herbs,  ointments, 
and  plafters  are  pofTeflcd  of  wonderful  healing 
powers,  and  imagine  that  no  wound  can  be  cured 
'  without  the  application  of  them.  It  is  however  a 
fafl:,  that  no  exxcrnal  application  whatever  contri- 
butes towards  the  cure  of  a  wound,  any  other  way 
than  by  keeping'  the  parts  fofc,  clean,  and  defend- 
ing them  from  the  (external  air,  which  may  be  as 
effe^uaily  done  by  dry  lint,  as  by  the  moft  pomp- 
ous 


ji^us  af^oktlopsy^  while  it  is  excippc-firwi.jtnaoy  of 
^i;  bad  con^qif<;nc(s  attending  cfiepi. 

Tf^e^jfe^nc  obifcrvaaon  bplcjs  with  ft/pcft  Cojn- 
J(t^9{&l  ^{]4ica(ioRs.  Thefc  0x^7  j^rpcppte  the  ci«e 
]of  4iirofnds.as,£u-  as^ they  tend  to. p;-cycnt a  feyer,  or 
^H^moveany  caufe  that  might  obftrudl  or.  smpede 
^{he  operations  of  Natpcc.  Tt  is  Nature  alone  that 
•  fuses  ;Wi>UAds.  All  that. art  can  do  is.  to . reiqoye 
Hobftacles,  f  and  to  put  the  parts  in  ibch  a  condition 
laa  i&^the  mod  favourable  to  Nature's  efforts. 

-With  this  fimple  view  we  (hall  confider.  the  treat-- 
ment   of  -wowds,    and    co^eavonr  ,  to  .  point   but 
•  sfuch  ftcps  as  ought  ,to  be  taken  to  fiicilitate  their 
.wre. 

The*  firft  thipg  to  be  done  when  a.  perfbn  has  jrc- 
rceived.  a- wound  is  to  examine'  whether,  any  fbitign 
}|>Qdy  tx  lodged,  in  it,  as  wood,  ftone^.trgn,  lead> 
?^afs,.  dirt,   bits  of  crloth,  or  the  like.      Tfi^tt^   if 
<:po0ib]e,    ought  to  be .  cxtraAed,    and.  the   woupd 
.  tJlcancd   before  any   drelTings  be  applied.     When 
•that  cannot  beeffcdled  with  fafcty,  on.  account  pf 
the  patient's  weakncfs  or  lofs  of  bloody  they  .mu(l 
be  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  wound,  and  afterwards 
extraded  when  he  is  more  able  to  bear  it. 
•  When  a  wound ,  penetrates  into  any  of  the  ca- 
vities of  the  body,  as  the  bread,  the  bowels,  &c. 
.or- where  any  confidcrable   blood^veflcl  is   cut,  a 
i  ikilful   furgcon   ought   immediately    to    be   called, 
Otherwife  the  patient  may  lofe  his  life.     But  ioo^* 
-  times  the  difcharge  of  blood  is  fo  great,  that  if  it 
be  not  ftopt,   the  patient  may  die,   even  before,'  a 
:  furgeon,    though    at   no  great  diftance,  .ean  «rrire. 
In  this  cafe,*  fomething  muft  be  done  by  thofc  who 
.  are  prcfcfnt.     If  the  wound  be  in  any  of  the  limbs, 
<  the  bleeding  may  generally  be  llopt  by  applying  a 
tight  ligature  or  bandage  round  the  metnber  a  little 
,.a^ve  the  wound.     The  belt  method  of  doing  thii 
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IS  to  put  a  ftrong  broad  garter  round  the  part^  but 
fo  flack  as  eaOly  to  admit  a  fmall  piece  of  flick  to 
be  pat  under  it,  which  muft  be  twifted,  in  the 
lanie  manner  as  a  countryman  does  a  cart-rope  to 
fecurc  his  loading,  till  the  bleeding  flops.  When- 
ever this  is  the  cafe,  he  mufl  take  care  to  twifl  it 
no  longer,  as  draining  it  too  much  might  occafion 
an  inflammation  of  the  parts,  and  endanger  a  gan- 
grene. 

In  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  applied, 
various  other  methods  may  be  tried  to  flop  the 
bleeding,  as  the  application  of  flyptics,  aftringents, 
&c.  Cloths  dipped  in  a  folution  of  blue  vitriol  in 
water,  or  the  ftyptic  t^ater  of  the  difpenfatories, 
may  be  applied  to  the  wound.  When  thefe  can- 
not be  obtained,  flrong  fpirits  of  wine  may  be 
ufcd.  Some  recommend  the  agaric^  of  the  oak 
as  preferable  to  any  of  the  other  flyptics ;  and  in- 
deed it  deferves  confide rablc  encomiums.  It  is 
eafily  obtained,  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  every 
family,  in  cafe  of  accidents.  A  piece  of  it  muft 
be  laid  upon  the  wound,  and  covered  with  a  good 

♦  Dr.  Tiffot,  in  his  Advict  to  the  ^topk,  gives  the  following 
diredlioDf  for  gaihering,  preparing,  ai^  applying  the  agaric.^- 
*'  Gather  in  autumn/'  fays  he,  <*  while  the  fine  weather  lafts,  the 
agaric  of  the  oak,  which  is  a  kind  of  fungus  or  excrefcence  iflu- 
ing  from  the  wood  of  that  tree.  It  eonfiUs  at  firft  of  fbar  parts« 
which  prefent  themfelves  fucceflively :  i .  The  outward  rind  &t 
fkin»  which  may  be  thrown  away.  2.  The  part  immediatelr 
under  this  rind,  which  is  the  heft  of  all.  This  is  to  be  beat  weu 
with  a  hammer,  till  it  becomes  foft  and  very  pliable.  This  is 
the  o&ly  preparation  it  requires,  and  a  flice  of  it  of  a  proper  fize 
is  to  be  applied  dire£tly  over  the  burfting  open  blood  veflels.  It 
condringes  and  brings  them  clofe  together,  ftops  the  bleeding, 
and  generally  falls  off  at  the  end  of  two  days.  3.  The  third 
part  adhering  to  the  fecond  may  ferve  to  Hop  the  bleeding  from 
the  fmaller  veiTels  $  and  the  fourth  and  laft  part  may  be  reduced 
to  powder  as  conducing  to  the  fame  purpofe."— Where  the  agaric  . 
cannot  be  had,  fponge  may  be'afed  in  its  (lead.  It  maft  be  ap* 
plied  in  the  fame  manner,  and  has  nearly  the  fame  effcdis. 

P  p  deal 
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deal  of  lint,  above  which  a  bandage  may  be  applied 
fo  tight  as  to  keep  it  firmly  on. 

Though  fpirits,  tinfliires,  and  hot  balfams  may 
be  ufed,  in  order  to  flop  the  bleeding  when  it  is 
c^cceflive,  they  are  improper  at  other  times.  They 
3o-  not  promote  but  retard  the  cure,  and  often 
change  a  fimple  wound  into  an  ulcer.  People  ima- 
gine, becaufe  hot  balfams  congeal  the  blood,  and 
Iccm,  as  it  were,  to  folder  up  the  wound,  that  they 
therefore  heal  it;  but  this  is  only  a  deception.  They 
may  indeed  r:op  the  flowing  blood v  by  fearing  the 
mouths  of  the  vcffcls;  but,  by  rendering  the  parts 
callous,  they  obftruft  the  cure. 

In  flight  wounds,  which  do  not  penetrate  much 
deeper  than  the  fKin,  the  befl:  application  is  a  bit 
of  the  common  black  flicking  plafter.  This  keeps 
the  fides  of  the  wound  together,  and  prevents  the 
air  from  hurting  it,  which  is  all  that  is  ncccflfary. 
When  a  wound  penetrates  deep,  it  is  not  fafc  to 
keep  its  lips  quite  clofe :  this  keeps  in  the  matter, 
and  is  apt  to  make  the  wound  fcfter.  In  this  cafe 
the  befl:  way  is  to  fill  the  wound  with  foft  lint,  com- 
jmpnly  called  caddis.  It  however  muft  not  be  ftuflfcd 
in  too  hard,  othcrwife  it  will  do  hurt.  The  lint  may 
•be  covered  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  oil,  or  fpread  with 
the  common  wax  plafter*;  and  the  whole  muft  be 
;kept  on  by  a  proper  bandage. 

We  fnall  not  fpcnd  time  in  dcfcribing  the  difierent 
bandages  that  may  be  proper  for  wounds  in  different 
parts  of  the  body ;  common  fenfe  will  generally  fug- 
geft  the  moft  commodious  method  of  applying  a 
'bandage;  befides,  defcriptions  of  this  kind  arc  not 
cafily  undcrftood  or  remembered. 

The  firft  dreflTing  ought  to  continue  on  for  at 
leaft  two  days;  after  which  it  may  be  removed, 
-and  frefti  lint  applied  as   before.     If  any    part  of 

♦  Sec  Appendix,  Wax  flaftir. 

tbc 
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•  •  •  •  -  •  • 

the  firfl:  drefling  fHcks  fo  clofc  as'  n6t  to  be  re- 
moved with  cafe  or  fafety- to'the  patient,  it  may  be 
altewcfl  to  continue,  and  frcfh  lint  dipped  in  fweet 
oil  laid  over  it.  This  will  foften  it,  fo  as  to  make 
it  come  off  cafily  at  next  drefling.  Aferwards  the 
Wound  may  be  drefled  twice  a-day  in  the  fame  man- 
ner tiH  it  be  quite  healed.  Thofe  who  are  fond  of 
falvcs  or  ointments,  may,  after  the  wound  is  become 
very  fuperficial,  drefs  it  with  the  yelloNV  baftlicum^ \ 
and  if  fungous,  or  what  is  called  proud flejhy  (hould 
rife  in  the  wound,  it  may  be.  checked,  by  mixing 
with  the  ointment  a  little  burnt  alum  or  red  preci- 
pitate of  mercury. 

When  a  wound  is  greatly  inflamed,  the  moft  pro- 
per application  is  a  pQultice  of  bread  and  milk, 
foftened  with  a  little  fweet  oil  or  frefli  butter.  This 
muft  be  applied  inftead  of  a  plaftcr,  and  fliould  be 
changed  twice  a-day. 

If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reafon  to 
fear  an  inflammation,  the  parient  fliould  be  kept 
on  a  very  low  diet.  He  muft  abfl:ain  from  flem, 
ftrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  is  of  a  heating 
nature.  If  he  be  of  a  full  habit,  and  has  loft  but 
little  blood  from  the  wound,  he  muft  be  bled ;  and, 
if  the  fymptoms  be  urgent,  the  operation  may  be 
repeated.  But  when  the  patient  has  been  greatly 
weakened  by  lofs  of  blood  from  the  wound,  it  wiu 
be  dangerous  to  bleed  him,  even  though  a  fever 
fhould  enfuc.  Nature  fliould  never  be  too  far  ex- 
haufted.  it  is  always  more  fafe  to  allow  her  to 
ftruggle  with  the  difcafe  in  her  own  way,  than  to 
fink  the  patient's  ftrcngth  by  exccflTive  evacua- 
tions. 

Wounded  perfons  ought  to  be  kept  perfeftly 
quiet  and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  ruffles  the  mind 
x)r  moves  the  pafllons,  as  love,  anger,  fear,  exccfllvc 

•  Sec  Appendix,  Tellvw  hajslkum. 
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joy,  &c.  arc  very  hurtful.  They  ought  above  ail 
things  to  abftain  from  vcncry.  The  body  (hould  be 
kept  gently  open>  cither  by  laxative  clyftcrs,  or  by  a 
cool  vegetable  diet,  as  roafted  apples^  ftewed  prunes^ 
boiled  ^inagCj  and  fuch  like. 


OF    BURNS. 

In  flight  burns  which  do  not  break  the  ikin,  it  is 
cuftoinary  to  hold  the  part  near  the  fire  for  a  com- 

'  pctent  time,  to  rub  it  with  fait,  or  to  lay  a  com- 
prefs  upon  it  dipped  in  fpirits  of  wine  or  brandy. 
But  when  the  burn  has  penetrated  fo '  deep  as  to 
blifter  or  break  the  flcin,  it  muft  be  dreflied  with 
fome  of  the  liniment  for  burns  mentioned  in  the 
Appendix,  or  with  the  emollient  and  gently  drying 
ointment,  commonly  called  Turner's  cerate*.  This 
may  ht  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  frefll  olive 
oil,  and  fpread  upon  a  (oft  rag,  and  applied  to  the 
part  affeftcd.  When  this  ointment  cannot  be  had, 
an  egg  may  be  beat  up  with  about  an  equal  quantity 
of  the  fwcctcft  fallad  oil.  This  will  fervc  very  well 
till  a  proper  ointment  can  be  prepared.  When  the 
burning  is  very  deep,  after  the  firft  two  or  three  days, 
it  (hould  be  drefTcd  with  equal  parts  of  yellow  bafi^- 
eum  and  Turner's  cerate  mixed  together. 

When  the  burn  is  violent,  or  has  occafioned  a 
high  degree  of  inflammation,  and  there  is  reafon  to 
^ar  a  gangrene  or  mortirication,  the  fame  means 
ftiuft  be  uled  to  prevent  as  arc  recommended  in 
other  violent  inflammations.     The  patient,   in  this 

■  cafe,  mufl:  live  low,  and  drink  freely  of  weak  dilut- 
ing liquors.  He  mufl:  likewi(e  be  bled,  and  have 
his  body  kept  open.  But  if  the  burnt  parts  (hould 
become  livid   or   black,   with  other   fymptoms  of 

J  Sec  Appendix,  Tunur^s  araff* 
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mortification^  it  will  be  neceiTary  to  bathe  them 
frequently  with  warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine, 
tin6bure  of  myrrh,  or  other  antiseptics,  mixed  with  a 
decodion  of  the  bark.  In  this  cafe  the  bark  mud 
Kkewife  be  taken  internally,  and  the  patient's  diet 
muft  be  more  generous,  with  wine,  &c. 

As  example  teaches  better  than  precept,  I  (hall 
relate  the  treatment  of  the   moft  dreadful   cafe  of 
this   kind   that  has  occurred  in   my  praftice.      A 
middle-aged  man,  of  a  good  conftitution,  fell  into 
a  large  vcflcl  full  of  boiling  water,  and  ^  miferably. 
fcalded  about  one  half  of  his  body.     As  his  clothes 
were  on,  the  burning  in  fome  parts  was  very  deep 
before  they  could  be  got  off.     For  the  firft  two 
days  the^  fcalded  parts  had  been  frequently  anointed 
with  a  mixture  of  lime-water  and  oil,  which  is  a 
very  proper  application   for  recent  burnings.     On 
the  third  day,  when  I  firft  faw  him>  his  fever  was 
high,  and  his  body  cofKve,  for  which  he  was  bled, 
and  had  an  emollient  clyfler  adminiftered.     Poultices 
of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frefh  butter,  were 
likewife  applied  to  the  aflfefted  parts,  to  abate  the 
heat  and  inflammation.     His  fever  ftill  continuing 
high,  he  was  bled  a  fccond  time,  was  kept  ftri&ly 
on  the  cooling  regimen,'  took  the   faline   mixture 
with  fmall  dofes  of  nitre,  and  had  an  emollient  clyfler 
adminiflered  once  a  day.     When  the  inflammation 
began  to  abate,  the  parts  were  drefled  with  a  digef^ 
rive  compofcd  of  brown  cerate  and  yellow  bafiiicum. 
Where  any  black  fpots  appeared,  they  were  flighdy 
fcarificd,  and  touched  with  the  tindure  of  myrrh ; 
and,  to  prevent  their  fpreading,  the  Peruvian  bark 
was  adminiflered.     By  this  courfe,  the  man  was  fo 
well  in  three  weeks  as  to  be  able   to   attend  his 
bufmefs. 


PP  3 
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if 

Bruises  arc  generally  prodqAive  of  wprfc  con- 
fcqucnccs  than  wounds.  The.  danger  from  them 
docs  not  appear  immcdiaocly>  by  which  means  it 
often  happens  that  they  are  neglefted.  It  is  need- 
lefs  to  give  any  definition  of  a  djifeafe  fo  univerfally 
known ;  we  fhall  therefore  protced  to  point  out  the 
method  of  treating  it. 

In  flight  bruifes  it  will  be  fufficient  to  bathe  the 
part  with  warm  vinegar,  to  which  a  little^  brandy 
or  rum  may  occafionally  be  added,  and  to  keep 
cloths  wet  with  this  mixture  conftantly  applied  to  it. 
This  is  more  proper  than  rubl|ing  it;  with  brandy, 
fpirits  of  wine,  oc  other  ardent  fpirits,  which  arc  com* 
monly  ufcd.ih  fuch  cafes.  .       , 

In  fome  parts  of  the  country  the  pcafants  apply 
to  a  recent  bruifr  a  cataplafm,  of  frc(h  cow-dung.  I 
have  often  fcen  this  cataplafm  applied  to  viofent 
contufions  occalion/ed  by  bjow^,  falls,  bruifes,  and 
fuch  like,,  and  never  knew  ic  fail  to  have^a  gpod 
efFca.  , 

When  a  bruife  is  very  violent,  the  paticpt  ought 
immediately  to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a  proper  re- 
gimen.    His  food  fhould  be  light  and  cool,  and  his 
drink    weak,  and  of  an   opening  nature;    as   whey 
fweetened  with  honey,  decodions  of  tamarinds,  bar- 
ley, cream-tartar  whey,  and  Ipch  like.     The  bruifcd 
part  mufl:  be  bathed  with  vinegar  ^nd  water,  as  di- 
rcftcd  above ;  and  a  poultice  made  by  boiling  crumb 
of  bread,   elder- flowers,   and   camomile- flowers,   ia 
equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and  water,  applied  to  it. 
This  poulrice  is  peculiarly  proper  when  a  wound  is 
joined  to  the  bruife.    It  may  be  renewed  two  or  three 
times  a-day. 

As 
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As  the  ftrufturc  of  the  vcflcls  is  totally  dcftroycd 
by  a  violent  bruife,  there  often  enfues  a  great  la(s 
of  fubftance,  which  produces  an  ulcerous  fore  very 
difficult  to  cure.  If  the  bone  be  affected,  the  fore 
will  not  heal  before  an  exfoliation  takes  place ;  that 
is,  before  the  difcafed  part  of  the  bone  fcparatcl, 
and  comes  out  through  the  wound.  This  is  often 
a  very  flow  operation,  and  may  even  require  fcvc- 
ral  ye^rs  to  be  completed.  Hence  it  happens,  that 
thefe  fores  are  frequently  miftaken  for  the  king'-s 
evil,  and  treated  as  fuch,  though  in  faft  they  proceed 
iblely  from  the  injury  which  the  folid  parts  received 
from  the  blow.  . 

Patients  in  this  fituation  are  pcftered  with  dif- 
ferent advices.  Every  one  who  fees  them  propofcs 
a  new  remedy,  till  the  fore  is  fo  nigch  irritated  with 
various  and  oppofite  applications,  that  it  is  often 
at  length  rendered  abfolutcly  incurable.  The  bell: 
method  of  managing  fuch  fores  is,  to  take  care 
that  the  patient's  conftitution  docs  not  fuffe'r  by 
confinement  or  improper  medicine,  and  to  apply 
nothing  to  them  bcQdes  fimple  ointment  fprcad 
upon  foft  lint,  over  which  a  poultice  of  bread  and 
milk,  with  boiled  camomile  flowers,  or  the  like, 
may  be  put,  to  nourifh  the  part,  anJ  keep  it  (bfc 
and  warm.  Nature,  thus  aflifted,  will  generally 
in  time  operate  a  cure,  by  throwing  off  the  diir 
eaftd  parts  of  the  bone,  after  which  the  fore  foon 
heals. 
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Ulcejis  may  be  the  conlequrncc  of  wounds, 
bruifes,  or  impofthumes  impropctrly  treated ;  they 
may  likewife  proceed  from  an  ill  (late  of  the  hu- 
mours,  or  what  may  be  called  a  bad  habit  of 
body. 

P  p  4  In 
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In  the  latter  cafe,  they  ought  not  to  be  haftily 
dried  up,  othcrwifc  it  may  prove  fatal  to  the  pa- 
rent. Ulcers  happen  moft  commonly  in  the  decline 
of  life  5  and  perfons  who  neglcdt  ex^rcife,  and  live 
•ofsiy,  are  moft  liable  to  them.  They  nnight  often 
>c  prevented  by  retrenching  fome  part  of  the  folid 
food,  or  by  opening  artificial  drains,  as  iflues,  fctons^ 
or  the  like. 

An  ulcer  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  a  wound  by 
its  difcharging  a  thin  watery  humour,  which  is  often 
fo  acrid  as  to  inflame  and  corrode  the  fkin ;  by  the 
hardnefs  and  perpendicular  ficuation  of  its  fides  or 
edges ;  by  the  time  of  its  duration,  &c. 

It  requires  confiderable  fkill  to  be  able  to  judge 
whether  or  not  an  ulcer  ought  to  be  dried  up.  In 
general,  all  ulcers  which  proceed  from  a  bad  ha- 
nt  of  body,  (hould  be  fuffercd  to  continue  open, 
at  leaft  till  the  confticution  has  been  fo  far  changed 
By  proper  regimen,  or  the  ufe  of  medicine,  that 
they  fecm  difpofcd  to  heal  of  their  own  accord. 
Ulcers  which  are  the  efFed  of  malignant  fevers,  or 
other  acute  difeafcs,  may  generally  be  healed  with 
fafcty  after  the  health  has  been  rcftorcd  for  fome 
time.  The  cure  ought  not  however  to  be  attempt- 
ed too  foon,  nor  at  any  time  without  the  ufc  of 
purging  medicines  and  a  proper  regimen.  When 
wounds  or  bruifes  have,  by  wrong  treatment,  de- 
generated into  ulcers,  if  the  conftitution  be  good, 
they  may  generally  be  healed  with  fafety.  When 
ulcers  either  accompany  chronical  difeafes,  or  come 
in  their  ftead,  they  mult  be  cautioufly  healed.  If  aa 
ulcer  conduces  to  the  patient's  health,  from  whatever 
caufe  it  proceeds,  it  ought  not  to  be  healed  ;  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  waftes  the  ftrcngth,  and  confumes 
the  patient  by  a  flow  fever^  it  (hould  be  healed  as 
foon  as  poflible. 

Wc 
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Wc  would  earncftly  recommend  a  ftrid  attention 
to  thcfe  particulars  to  all  who  have  the  misfortune 
10  labour  under  this  diforder,  particularly  perfons 
in  the  decline  of  life  ;  as  wc  nave  frequently  known 
people  throw  away  their  lives  by  the  want  of  it,  while 
they  were  extolling  and  gcneroufly  rewarding  thofc 
whom  they  ought  to  have  looked  upon  as  their 
executioners. 

The  moft  proper  regimen  for  promoting  the  rure 
of  ulcers,  is  to  avoid  all  fpices,  faked  and  high  fea« 
foned  food,  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  leffen  the 
ufual  quantity  of  flefh  meat.  The  body  ought  to  be 
kept  gently  open  by  a  diet  confiding  chiefly  of  cool- 
ing laxative  vegetables,  and  by  drinking  butter-milk, 
whey  fwcetened  with  honey,  or  the  like.  The  padent 
ought  to  be  kept  cheerful,  and  fhould  take  as  much 
cxercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear. 

When  the  bottom  and  fides  of  an  ulcer  feem  hard 
and  callous,  they  may  be  fprinklcd  twice  a-day  with 
a  little  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  and  afterwards 
dreffcd  with  the  yellow  bafilicum  ointment.  Sometimes 
it  will  be  nece/Tary  to  have  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  fca- 
rified  with  the  lancet. 

Lime-water  has  frequently  been  known  to  have 
very  happy  cffcfts  in  the  cure  of  obilinate  ulcers.  It 
may  be  u(ed  in  the  fame  manner  as  dircfted  for  the 
ftone  and  gravel. 

My  late  learned  and  ingenious  friend  Dr.  Whitt 
ftrongly  recommends  the  ufc  of  the  folution  of  cor- 
rofive  fublimate  of  mercury  in  brandy,  for  the  cure 
of  obftinate  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  I  have  fre- 
quently found  this  medicine,  when  given  accord- 
ing to  the  Doftor's  dire<5lions,  prove  very  fuccelT- 
ful.  The  dofe  is  a  table- fpoonful  night  and  morn- 
ing ;  at  the  fame  time  walhing  the  fore  twice  or 
thrice  a-day  with  it.  In  a  letter  which  I  had  from 
the  doftor  a  little  before  his  death,  he  informed 
pie,    "  That  he  obfcrved  wafhing  the  fore  thrice 

a-day 
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a-day  with  the  folution  of  a  triple  ftrcngth  wa*  very 
beneficial*." 

A  fillulous  ulcer  can  fcldom  be  cured  without  ao 
operation.  It  muft  cither  be  laid  open  fo  as  to  have 
its  callous  parts  deftroyed  by  fome  corrolive  applica- 
tion, or  they  muft  be  entirely  cut  away  by  the  knife: 
but  as  this  operation  requires  the  hand  of  an  expert 
furgeon,  there  is  no  occafion  to  defcribe  it.  Ulcers 
about  the  anus  are  moft  apt  to  becoone  fiftulous,  and 
arc  very  difficult  to  cure.  Some  indeed  pretend  to 
have  found  Ward's  fiftula  paftc  very  fucccibful  in  this 
coraplaint.  It  is  not  a  dangerous  medicine,  and  be- 
ing eafily  procured,  it  may  dcfcrve  a  triaU  but  as 
tl^cfe  ulcers  generally  proceed  from  an  ill  habit  of 
body,  they  will  feldom  yield  to  any  thing  except  a 
long  courfc  of  regimen,  afliltcd  by  medicines,  which 
are  calculated  to  corrcd'  tliat  particular  habit,  and 
to  induce  an  almoft  total  change  in  the  confti- 
tution« 


C  H  A  P,    LI. 

OF    DISLOCATIONS^ 

XX7HEN  a  bone  is  moved  out  of  its  place  or 
articulation  fo  as  to  impede  its  proper  func- 
tions, it  is  faid  to  be  luxcUed  or  dijlocated.  As  this 
often  happens  to  perfons  in  fituations  where  no  n»c- 
dical  afTiftance  can  be  obtained,  by  which  means 
limbs,  and  even  lives,  are  frequently  loft,  we  fliall 
endeavour   to   point   out   the   method   of  rcduang 

*  In  ulcers  of  the  lower  limbs  great  benefit  is  often  receired 
from  tight  rollers,  or  wearing  a  laced  flockingy  as  this  preveou 
the  flax  of  homours  to  the  fores,  and  difpofes  them  to  heal. 

the 
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the  moft  common  luxations,  and  thofe  which  re- 
quire immediate  afliftance.  Any  pcrfon  .of  com- 
mon fciife  and  rcfolution,  who  is  prefenl  when  z 
diflocation  happens,  may  often  be  of  more  f<:rvicc 
to  the  patient,  than  the  mofl:  expert  furgcon  c^ 
after  the  fwcllin^  and  inflammation  have  cpme  oij. 
When  thefc  are  prcfcnt,  it  is  difficult  to  know  tht; 
ftate  of  the  joint,  and  dangerous  to  attempt  a  re- 
duftion ;  and  by  waiting  till  they,  are  gone  ofF,  the 
mufcles  become  fo  relaxed,  and  the  cavity  filled  up^ 
that  the  bone  can  never  afterwards  be  retained  in, 
its  place* 

A  recent  diflocation  nriay  generally  be  reduced 
by  extenfiob  alone,  which  mufl:  always  be  greater 
or  lefs  according  to  the  ftrcflgth  of  the  mufclei 
which  move  the  joint,  the  age,  robufl:nc fs,  and 
other  circumftances  of  the  patient.  When  the 
bone  has  been  out  of  its  place  for  any  confiderablc 
time,  and  a  fwclling  or  inflammation  has  come  on, 
it  will  be  ncccfTary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and,  after 
fomenting  the  part,  to  ^pply  fofc  pouUices  with 
vinegar  to  it  for  fomc  time  before  the  redufbion  is 
attempted. 

All  that  is  neceflary  after  the  reduflion,  is  to  appljr 
clpths  dipt  in  vinegar  or  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine 
to  the  part,  and  to  keep  it  perfectly  cafy.  Many 
bad  confequences  proceed  from  the  negi.eft  of  tHij 
rule.  A  diflocation  fcldom  happens  without  the  ten-^ 
dons  and  ligaments  of  the  joint  being  itrctchcd  an4 
fometimes  torn.  When  thcfe  are  kept  eafy  till  they 
recover  their  ftrength  and  tone,  all  goes  on  very  well  j 
but  if  the  injury  be  increaled  by  too  frequent  an  exer- 
tion of  the  parts,  no  wonder  if  they  be  found  weak 
and  difcafed  ever  after. 
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The  lower  jaw  may  be  luxated  by  yawning, 
blows,  falls,  chewing  hard  fubftances,  or  the  like. 
It  is  eafily  known  /rom  the  patient*s  being  unable  to 
fhut  his  mouth,  or  to  eat  any  thing,  as  the  teeth  of 
the  under  jaw  do  not  corrcfpond  with  thofc  of  the 
upper  i  bcfides,  the  chin  either  hangs  down  or  is 
thrown  toward  one  fide,  and  the  patient  is  neither 
able  to  fpeak  diftinftly,  nor  to  fwallow  without  con- 
fiderable  difficulty. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  a  diflocated  jaw, 
is  to  fet  the  patient  upon  a  low  (tool,.fo  as  an  af- 
fiftant  may  hold  the  head  firm  by  prefling  it  againft 
his  breaft.  The  operator  is  then  to  thruft  his  two 
thumbs,  being  firft  wrapt  up  with  linen  cloths 
that  they  may  not  flip,  as  far  back  into  the  pa- 
tient's mouth  as  he  can,  while  his  fingers  arc  ap- 
plied to  the  jaw  externally.  After  he  has  got  firm 
hold  of  the  jaw,  he  is  to  preft  it  ftrongly  down- 
wards and  backwards,  by  which  means  the  elapfed 
heads  of  the  jiw  may  be  cafily  pufhcd  into  their  for* 
mer  cavities. 

The  peafants  in  fome  parts  of  the  country  have 
a  peculiar  way  of  performing  this  operation.  One 
of  them  puts  a  handkerchief  under  the  patient's 
chin,  then  turning  his  back  to  that  of  the  patient, 
pulls  him  up  by  the  chin  fo  as  to  fufpend  him  from 
the  ground.  This  method  often  fucceeds,  but  wc 
think  it  a  dangerous  one,  and  therefore  recommend 
the  former. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  NECKi 

The  neck  may  be  dlflocatcd  by  falls,  violent 
blows,  or  the  like.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  patient  re- 
ceives no  alliftance,  he  foon  dies,  which  makes 
people  imagine  the  neck  was  broken ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, for  the  mod  part  only  partially  diflocatcd, 
and  may  be  reduced  by  almoft  any  perfon  who  has 
refolucion  enough  to  attempt  it.  A  complete  dif- 
locacion  of  the  neck  is  inftantaneous  death. 

When  the  neck  is  diflocated,  the  patient  is  im- 
mediately deprived  of  all  fenfe  and  motion ;  his 
neck  fwclls,  his  countenance  appears  bloated ;  his 
chin  lies  upon  his  bread,  and  his  face  is  generally 
turned  towards  one  fide. 

To  reduce  this  di (location,  the  unhappy  perfon 
(hould  immediately  be  laid  upon  his  back  on  the 
ground,  and  the  operator  muft  place  himfclf  behind 
him  fo  as  to  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  his  head  with 
both  hands,  while  he  makes  a  refinance  by  placing 
his  knees  againft  the  patient's  (boulders.  In  this 
pofture  he  muft  pull  the  head  with  conQderablc 
force,  gently  twifting^it  at  the  fame  time,  if  the 
face  be  turned  to  one  fide,  till  he  perceives  that 
the  joint  is  replaced,  which  may  be  known  from 
the  noife  which  the  bones  generally  make  when  go- 
ing in^  the  patient's  beginning  to  breathe,  and  the 
head  continuing  in  its  natural  pofture. 

This  is  one  of  thofe* operations  which  it  is  more 
eafy  to  perform  than  dc(cribe.  I  have  known  in- 
ftanccs  of  its  being  happily  performed  even  by 
women,  and  often  by  men  of  no  medical  educa- 
tion. After  the  neck  is  reduced,  the  patient  oygh^ 
to  be  bled,  and  fliould  be  fufFcred  to  relt  for  fomc 
days,  till  the  parts  recover  their  proper  tone.  i 


DISLOCATION  OF  TM£  RlftS, 

As  the  articulation  or  the  ribs  ^ith  the  back- 
bone is  very  ftrong,  they  are  not  often  diflocated. 
It  do^s  however  fomctimes  happen^  which  is  ^  fuf- 
ficient  rcafon  for  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  a 
rib  is  diflocated  either  upwards  or  downwards,  in 
order  to  replace  it,  the  patient  Ihould  be  laid  upon 
his  belly  on  a  table,  and  the  operator  muft  en- 
deavour to  pulh  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  pro- 
per place^  Should  this  ittechod  not  fuccced,  the 
arm  of  the  difordered  fide  may  be  fufpended  over 
a  gate  or  ladder,  artd,  while  the  ribs  are  thus 
ftretched  afundcr,  the  heads  of  fuch  as  arc  out  of 
place  may  be  thruft  into  their  former  fituation. 

Thofe  diflocations  Wherein  the  heads  of  the  ribs 
are  forced  inwards,  are  both  more  dangerous  and 
the  mod  difficult  to  reduce,  as  neither  the  hand 
fior  any  inftrument  can  be  applied  internally  to  di- 
itft  the  luxated  heads  of  the  ribs.  Almoft  th^ 
onlv  thing  that  can  be  done  is,  to  lay  the  patient 
upon  his  belly  over  a  caflc,  or  fomc  gibbous  body, 
and  to  move  the  fore-part  of  the  rib  inWard  to- 
wards the  back,  fomctimes  fhaking  it;  by  this 
means  the  heads  of  the  luxated  ribs  may  flip  into 
their  former  place. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SHOULDER; 

ThE  humerus  or  upper  bone  of  the  arm  may  be 
diflocated  in  various  diredions :  it  happens  how- 
<ver  moft  frequently  downwards,  but  very  feldoih 
direftly  upwards.  From  the  nature  of  its  articu- 
lation, as  well  as  from  its  expofurc  to  citfcmal  in- 

8  jurieSf 
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juries,  this  bone  is  the  moft  fubjeft  to  diflocation 
of  any  in  the  body.  A  diflocation  of  the  humerus 
may  be  known  by  a  depreflion  or  cavity  on  the  top 
of  the  (houlder,  and  an  inability  to  move  the  arm* 
When  the  diflocation  is  downward  or  forward,  the 
arm  is  elongated,  and  a  ball  oi*  lump  is  perceived 
under  the  arm- pit;  but  when  it  is  backward,  there 
appears  a  protuberance  behind  the  flioulder,  and 
the  arm  is  thrown  forwards  toward  the  bread. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  diflocations  of 
the  flioulder  is  to  feat  the  patient  upon  a  low  floo]> 
and  to  caufe  an  afliftant  to  hold  his  body  fo  that  it 
may  not  give  way  to  the  cxtenfion,  while  another 
lays  hold  of  the  arm  a  little  above  the  elbow,  and 
gradually  extends  it.  The  operator  then  puts  a 
napkin  under  the  patient's  arm,  and  caufcs  it  to 
be  tied  behind  his  own  neck :  by  this,  while  a  fuf- 
ficient  extenfion  is  made,  he  lifts  up  the  head  of 
the  bone,  and  with  his  hands  direds  it  into  its 
proper  place.  There  are  various  machines  invented 
for  facilitating  this  operation,  but  the  hand  of  an 
expert  furgeon  is  always  more  fafc.  In  young  and 
delicate  patients,  I  have  generally  found  it  a  very 
eafy  matter  to  reduce  the  flioulder,  by  extending 
the  arm  with  one  hand,  and  thrufting  in  the  head 
of  the  bone  with  the  other.  In  making  the  cxten- 
fion, the  arm  ought  always  to  be  a  little  bent. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ELBOW. 

The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  diflocated  in 
any  diredtion.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  a  protu- 
berance may  be  obfcrved  on  that  fide  of  the  arm 
towards  which  the  bone  is  pufticd,  from  which, 
and  the  patient's  inability  to  bend  his  arm,  a  diflo- 
cation of  this  joint,  may  cafily  be  known^ 

Two 
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Two  alfiftants  arc  generally  neceflary  for  redu- 
cing a  dtflocation  of  the  elbow ;  one  ot  them  mud 
hy  hold  of  the  arm  above,  aqd  the  other  below 
the  jointt  and  make  a  pretty  (Irong  extenfion,  while 
the  operator  returns  the  bones  into  their,  proper 
place.  Afterwards  the  arm  muil  be  bent,  and  fuf* 
pcnded  for  fome  time  with  a  fling  about  the  neck. 

Luxations  of  the  wrift  and  fingers  are  to  be  re- 
duced in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  elbow, 
viz.  by  making  an  extenfion  in  different  diredions> 
and  thrufting^the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  place. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  THIGH. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  diflocatcd  forward  and 
downward,  the  knee  and  foot  are  turned  out,  and 
the  leg  is  longer  than  the  other;  but  when  it  is 
difplaccd  backward,  it  is  ufually  puQied  upward  at 
the  fame  time,  by  which  means  the  limb  is  Ihort- 
cncd,  and  the  foot  is  turned  inwards. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  difplaced  forward  and 
downward,  the  patient,  in  order  to  have  it  re- 
duced, mud  be  laid  upon  his  back,  and  made  faft 
by  bandages,  or  held  by  afliftants,  while  by  others 
an  extenfion  is  made  by  means  of  flings  fixed  about 
the  bottom  of  the  thigh  a  little  above  the  knee. 
While  the  extenfion  is  made,  the  operator  muft 
pufh  the  head  of  the  bone  outward,  till  it  gets 
into  the  focket.  If  the  diflocation  be  outward,  the 
patient  muft  be  laid  upon  his  face,  and,  during  the 
extenfion,  the  head  of  the  bone  muft  be  puflied 
inward. 

Diflocations  of  the  knees j  ancles,  and  to^s,  arc 
reduced  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the 
upper  extremities,  viz.  by  making  an  extenfion  in 
oppofite  dircftions,  while  the  operator  replaces  the 

7  bones. 
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bones.  In  many  cafes,  however,  the  extenfion  alone 
is  fufficient,  and  the  bone  will  flip^  into  its  place 
merely  by  pulling  the  limb  with  fufficient  force.  Ic 
is  not  hereby  meant,  that  force  alone  is  fufficient  for 
the  redudlion  of  diffocations.  Skill  and  addreis 
will  often  fuccced  better  than  force.  I  have  known 
a  diflocation  of  the  thigh  reduced  by  one  man, 
after  all  the  force  that  could  be  ufcd  by  fix  had  proved 
incfTeflual. 


CHAP.   LIL 

OF   BROKEN  BONES,  &?r. 

T^HER£  is>  in  moft  country  villages,  fome 
^  perfbn  who  pretends  to  the  art  of  reducing 
fra&ures.  Though  in  general  fuch  perfons  are  very 
ignorant,  yet  fome  of  them  are  very  fuccefsful; 
which  evidently  proves,  that  a  fmall  degree  of 
learning,  with  a  fufficient  fhare  of  common  fenfe 
and  a  mechanical  head,  wHl  enable  a  man  to  be 
ufeful  in  this  way.  We  would,  however,  advife 
people  never  to  employ  fuch  operators,  when  an 
expert  and  (kilful  furgeon  can  be  had;  but  when 
that  is  impradlicable,  they  muft  be  employed:  we 
(hall  therefore  recommend  the  following  hints  to  their 
confideration  s 

When  a  large  bone  is  broken^  the  patient's  diet 
Ought  in  all  refpe£ts  to  be  the  fame  as  in  an  inflam-- 
matory  fever.  He  (hould  likewife  be  kept  quiec 
and  cooU  ^nd  his  body  open  by  emollient  clyftcrsi 
or,  if  thcfc  cannot  be  conveniently  adminiflcred, 
by  food  that  is  of  an  opening  quality;  as  ftewed 
prunes,  apples  boiled  in  milk,  boiled  ipinage,  and 
the  like.     It  ought  however  to  be  here  remarked. 
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that  pcrfons  who  have  bcc«  accuftomcd  tx>  l?vc  high, 
arc  not  all  of  a  fuddcn  to  be  reduced  to  a  very  low 
dec.  This  mighr  have  fatal  cfFe<5s*  There  is  often 
W  ncccflity  for  indulging  even  bod  habits,  lo  fomc 
meafure,  where  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  might  require 
a. different  treatment. 

It  will  generally  be  ncceflary  to  bleed  the  parient 
immcdbtcly  after  a  fraftupfr,'  efpecally  if  he  be 
young,  of  a  full  habit,  or  has  at  the  fame  time  re- 
ceived any  bruifc  or  contufion.  This  operation  (hould 
not  only  be  performed  foon  after  the  accident  hap* 
pens,  but  if  the  patient  be  very  fcverifh,  it  may  be 
repeated  next  day.  When  fcveral  of  the  ribs  are 
broken,  bleeding  is  peculiarly  neceffary. 

If  any  of  the  large  bones  which  fupport  the  body 
are  broken,  the  patient  mufl:  keep  his  bed  for  feve- 
ral  weeks.  It  is  by  no  means  neceffary,  however, 
that  he  fliould  lie  all  that  time,  as  is  cuftomary,  upon 
his  back.  This  fituation  fmks  the  (pints,  galls  and 
frets  the  patient's  Ikin,  and  renders  him  very  uneafy. 
After  the  fecond  week  he  may  be  gently  mfcd  up, 
and  may  fit  feveral  hours,  fupported  by  a  bed-chatr, 
or  the  like,,  which  will  greatly  relieve  him.  Great 
care,  however^  mud  be  taken  in  raifmg  him  up  and 
laying  him  down,  that  he  make  no  exenions  himfelf, 
otherwife  the  adtion  of  the  mufcles  may  pull  the  bone 
out  of  its  place  *. 

*  Various  pieces  of  machinery  have  been  contrived  for  ccmbb- 
tera£ling  the  force  of  the  mufcles,  and  retatniog  the  fiagwentt 
of  broken  bones-;  bot  as  d^icriptions  of  thefe  withoot  drarag* 
would  be  of  little  ufe,  I  (hall  j-efer  the  reader  to  a  cheap  aaii 
ufeful  performance  on  the  naturt  and  cure  offra&ures,  lately  pQh« 
lifhed  by.  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Aitkin,  iurgeon,-  in  Edinburgh  i 
wherein  that  gentleman  has  not  only  given  an  account  of  tbt 
machines  recommended  io^  fractures  by  former  aoihors*  bat  btt 
likewife  added  feveral  improvements  of  his  own,  which  are  peca* 
liarly  nfeful  in  compound  fradurcs,  and  in  cafes  where  paoeoti 
with  brpkeiKboiaes  art' obliged  to  bo  tranfporte4  from  o&e  pfaicetD 
another; 
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It  js  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  patient 
dry  and  clean  while  in  this  fituation.  By  neglcft- 
ing  this,  he  is  often  fo  galled  and  excoriated,  that  he 
is  forced  to  keep  Ihifcing  places  for  eafe.  I  have 
known  a  frafturcd  thigh-bone,  after  it  had  been  kepc 
ftraight  for  above  a  fortnight,  difplaced  by  this  means^ 
and  continue  bent  for  life,  in  fpite  of  all  that  could 
be  done. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  when  a  bone  was  broken^ 
to  keep  the  limb  for  five  or  fix  weeks  continually 
upon  the  ftretch.  But  this  is  a  bad  pofturc.  It  is 
both  uneafy  to  the  patient,  and  unfavourable  to 
the  cure.  The  beft  fituation  is  to  keep  the  limb  a 
little  bent.  This  is  the  pofture  into  which  every 
animal  puts  its  limbs  when  it  goes  to  reft,  and  ia 
which  fcweft  mufcles  arc  upon  the  ftretch.  It  is 
cafily  afFefted,  by  cither  laying  the  patient  upon  hii 
fide,  or  making  the  bed  fo  as  to  favour  this  pofition 
of  the  limb. 

,  Bone-fetters  ought  carefully  to  examine  whether 
the  bone  be  not  Ihattered  or  broken  into  feveral 
pieces.  In  this  cafe  it  will  fomctimeis  be  neccf- 
fary  to  have  the  limb  immediately  taken  off,  other- 
wife  a  gangrejic  or  mortification  may  cnfuc.  The 
horror  which  attends  the  very  idea  of  an  amputa-. 
tion  often  occafions  its  being  delayed  in  fuch  cafes 
till  too  late.  I  have  known  this  principle  operate 
fo  ftrongly,  that  a  limb,  w:herc  the  bones  were 
Ihattered  into  more  than  twenty  pieces,  was  not  am- 
putated before  the  third  day  after  the  accident,  when 
the  gdngrenc  had  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  render  the 
operation  ufelefs. 

When  a  fradlurc  is  accompanied  with  a  wounds- 
it  muft  be  drefied  in  all  refpe^b  as  a  common 
wound. 

All  that  art  can  do  towards  the  cure  of  a  bro- 
ken bone,  is  to  lay  it  perfcftly  ftraight,  and  to 
keep  it  quite  eafy.     All   tight  bandages  do  hurt* 

Oil  a  The/ 
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They  had  much  better  be  wanting  altogether,  A 
great  many  of  the  bad  confequences  which  fucceed 
to  fraftured  bones  are  owing  to  tight  bandages.  This 
is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  excefs  of  art,  or 
rather  the  abufe  of  it,  does  more  mifchief  than  would 
be  occaGoned  by  the  want  of  it.  Some  of  the  moft 
fudden  cures  of  broken  bones  which  were  ever  known, 
happened  where  no  bandages  were  applied  at  alL 
Some  method  however  muft  be  taken  to  keep  the 
member  fteady;  but  this  may  be  done  many  wayi 
without  bracing  it  with  a  tight  bandage. 

The  bed  method  of  retention  is  by  two  or  more 
iplints  made  of  leather  or  pafteboard.  Thefe,  if 
moiftened  before  they  be  applied,  foon  affume  the 
fhape  of  the  included  member,  and  are  fufficient, 
by  the  afllftance  of  a  very  flight  bandage,  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  retention.  The  bandage  which  we  would 
recommend  is  that  made  with  twelve  or  eighteen  tails* 
It  is  much  eafier  applied  and  taken  ofF  than  roll* 
ers,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  retention 
equally  well.  The  fplints  fliould  always  be  as  long  as 
the  limb,  with  holes  cut  for  the  ancles  when  the  frac- 
ture is  in  the  leg. 

In  fradures  of  the  ribs,  where  a  bandage  cannot 
be  properly  u(ed,  an  adhefive  plafter  may  be  applied 
over  the  part.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  keep 
himfclf  quite  eafy,  avoiding  every  thing  that  may 
occafion  fneczing,  laughing,  coughing,  or  the  like. 
He  ought  to  keep  his  body  in  a  ftraight  pofture,  and 
ihould  take  care  that  his  (lomach  be  conftantly  Af- 
tended,  by  taking  frequently  fome  light  food,  and 
drinking  freely  of  weak  watery  liquors. 

The  mod  proper  external  application  for  a  frafture 
is  oxycrafe,  or  a  mixture  t)f  vinegar  and  water.  The 
bandages  fhould  be  wet  widi  this  at  every  dreflfuig. 
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Strains  are  often  attended  with  wf 
quences  than  broken  bones.  The  reafon  is  i/^ . 
ous  5  they  are  generally  ncgleftcd.  When  a  bone  is 
broken,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep  the  member 
cafy,  becaufe  he  cannot  make  ufe  of  it ;  but  when 
a  joint  is  only  drained,  the  perfon,  finding  he  can 
dill  make  a  (hi ft  to  move  it,  is  forry  to  lofe  his  time 
for  (b  trifling  an  ailment.  In  this  way  he  deceives 
himfelf,  and  converts  into  an  incurable  malady  what 
might  have  been  removed  by  only  keeping  the  part 
cafy  for  a  few  days. 

Country  people  generally  immerfe  a  drained  limb 
in  cold  water.  This  is  very  proper,  provided  it  be 
done  immediately,  and  not  kept  in  too  long.  But 
the  cudom  of  keeping  the  part  immerfcd  in  cold 
water  for  a  long  time  is  certainly  dangerous*  It  relaxes 
Indead  of  bracing  the  part,  and  is  more  likely  to  pro* 
duce  a  difeafe  than  remove  one. 

Wrapping  a  garter,  or  forae  other  bandage,  pretty 
tight  about  the  drained  part,  is  likewife  or  ufe.  It 
helps  to  rcdore  the  proper  tone  of  the  veflels,  and 
prevents  the  aftion  of  the  parts  from  increaGng  the 
difeafe.  It  (hould  not  however  be  applied  too  tight. 
J  have  fraquendy  known  bleeding  near  the  afFcAed 
part  have  a  very  good  effect:  but  what  we  would 
recommend  above  all  is  eq/e.  It  is  more  to  be  depended 
on  than  any  medicine^  and  fcldom  fails  to  remove  the 
complaint*. 

*  A  great  many  external  ippticationi  are  recommended  for 
drains,  (ome  of  which  do  good,  and  others  hart.  The  following 
are  fuch  as  may  be  ufed  with  the  greateft  fafetjr^  viz.  poultices 
made  of  dale  beer  or  vinegar  and  oatmeal »  camphorated  fpirics  of 
wine,  Mindererus's  fpiric,  volatile  liniment,  volatile  aromatic 
fpiric  diluted  with  a  double  quantity  of  water,  and  the  commoa 
fomentation^  with  the  addition  of  brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine. 
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Chilpren  and  old  people  arc  moft  liable  to  this 
dlfcafc.  In  the  former  it  is  generally  occaGoned  by 
jjxceflive  crying,  coOghing,  vomiting,  or  the  like. 
In  the  latter,  it  is  commonly  the  efFedl  of  blows  or 
violent  exertions  of  the  ftrength,  as  leaping,^  carry- 
ing great  weights,  &c.  In  both  a  relaxed  habit, 
rndolcnce,  and  an  oily  or  very  moift  diet,  difpofe  tht 
body  to  this  difcafc. 

A  rupture  fometimes  proves  fatal  before  it  is  dif- 
covercd.  Whenever  fickncfs,  vomiting,  and  obdinate 
coftivenefs  give  rcafon  to  fufpcft  an  obflrudipn  of 
the  bowels,  all  thofe  places  where  ruptures  ufually 
happen  ought  carefully  to  be  examined.  The  protu- 
(ion  of  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  gut  will  occadon 
all  thefe  fymptomsj  ^qd,  if  not  returned  in  due  time, 
will  prove  fatal. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  a  rupture  in  an  in&nt, 
it  ought  to  be  laid  upon  its  back,  with  its  head  very 
}ow.  While  in  this  pofture,  if  the  gut  does  not 
return  of  itfelf,  it  may  eafily  be  put  up  by  gentle 
prclTure.  After  it  is  returned,  a  piece  of  fticking- 
plafter  may  be  applied  over  the  part,  and  a  proper 
frufs  or  bandage  mufl  be  conftantly  worn  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time.  The  method  of  making  and  apply- 
ing thefe  rupture-bandages  for  children  is  pretty  well 
known.  The  child  muft,  as  far  as  poffible,  be  kept 
from  crying,  and  from  all  violent  exertions,  till  the 
rupture  is  quite  healed. 

In  adults,    when  the  gut  has  been  forced  down 
with  great  violence,  or  happens  from  any  caufe  to 
be   inHamed,    there   is    often  great  difticulty  in  re- 
turning it,   and  fometimes  the  thing  is  quite  im- 
practicable 
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pra<Elicable  without  an  operation;  a  dcfcription  of 
which  is  foreign  to  our  purpofe.  •  As  I  have  be<:R 
fortunaftc  enough,  however,  «hKrayf  ^o.  fucceed  in 
my  attempts  to  return  tl^  gut,  without  having  rc- 
courie  to  any  other  means  than  what  arc  in  the  power 
of  every  man^  I  fhall  briefly  mention  the  metho4 
which  I  generally  purfue. 

Afcer  the  patient  has  been  bled,  he  mud  be  laid 
upon  bis  back,  with  his  head  very  low,  and  his 
breech  raifed  high  with  pillows*  In  this  fituatiort 
flannel*clotbs  wrung  out  of  a  decodion  of  mal- 
lows and  camomile- flowers,  or,  if  thefe  are  not  at 
hand,  of  warm  water,  muft  be  applied  for  a  con-» 
fidcrable  time.  A  clyfter  made  of  this  decoftion, 
with  a  large  fpoonful  of  butter  and  an  ounce  or  two 
of  fait,  may  be  afterwards  thrown  up.  If  thefe 
fhould  not  prove  fucccfsful,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  preflure.  If  the  tumour  be  very  hard,  confider- 
able  force  will  be  necefTary  j  but  it  is  not  force  alone 
which  fucceeds  here.  The  operator,  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  makes  a  preiTure  with  the  palms  of  his 
hands,  muft  with  his  fingers  artfully  conduct  the  gut 
in  by  the  fame  aperture  through  which  it  came  out. 
The  manner  of  doing  this  can  be  much  eaficr  con- 
ceived than  defcribed.  Should  thefe  endeavours  prove 
ineflfcdtual,  clylters  of  the  fxnoke  of  tobacco  may  be 
tried.  Thefe  have  been  often  known  to  fucceed 
where  every  other  method  failed. 

There  is  rcafon  to  believe  that,  by  pcrfifting  la 
the  ufc  of  thefe,  and  fuch  other  means  as  the  cir^p. 
cumftances  of  the  cafe  may  fuggeft,  moft  hernias 
might  be  reduced  without  an  operation,  Cutting 
for  the  berma  is  a  nice  and  difficult  matter.  I  would 
therefore  advifc  furgeons  to  try  every  method  of 
returning  the  gut  before  they  have  recourfe  to  the 
knife.  1  have  once  and  again  Succeeded  by  perfe- 
ycring  in  my  endeavours,  after  eminent  furgeons  had 
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declared  the  redudiod  of  the  gut  impradicable  mth^ 
out  an  operation  *. 

An  adult,  after  the  gut  has  been  returned,  muft 
wear  a  fteel  bandage.  It  is  needlefs  to  dcfcribe 
this,  as  it  may  always  be  had  ready-made  from  the 
artifts.  Such  bandages  are  generally  uneafy  to  the 
wearer  for  fome  time,  but  by  cuftom  they  become 
quite  eafy.  No  perfon  who  has  had  a  rupture  after 
he  arrived  at  man's  eftate  (hould  ever  be  without 
one  of  thefe  bandages. 

Pcrfons  who  have  a  rupture  ought  carefully  to 
avoid  all  violent  exercift,  carrying  great  weights, 
leaping,  running,  and  the  like.  They  (hould  like- 
wife  avoid  wifidy  aliment  and  flrong  liquors  i  and 
fliouki  carefully  guard  againft  catching  co}d. 


"•  i  *i 


CHAP,    UII, 
OF    CASUALTIES, 

JT  is  certain  that  life,  when  to  all  appearance 
loft,  may  often,  by  due  care,  be  rcftorcd.  Ac* 
cidents  frcqucnriy  prove  fatal,  merely  becaufe  pro^ 
per  means  are  not  ufcd  to  counteract  their  eficds, 

*  I  would  here  be^  leave  to  recommend  it  to  cvtry  prafit* 
tioner,  when  his  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  beUy  with  ob- 
ilinatc  coftivenefs,  to  examine  the  groins  ^nd  every  place  wher< 
a  rupture  may  happen,  in  order  that  it  may  be  immediately  re* 
duced.  By  neglediing  this,  many  perilh  who  were  noC  fufpefied 
to  have  had  ruptures  till  after  they  were  dead.  I  have  ksows 
this  happen  where  h^lf  ^  4o9cn  of  the  faculty  wer^  in  lUUod- 
ance. 

No 
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No  peribn  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  killed  by 
any  accident,  unlefs  where  the  ftrufturc  of  the 
hearti  brain,  or  fome  organ  neceflary  to  life,  is 
evidently  deftroyed.  The  aftion  of  thcfe  organs 
may  be  fo  far  impaired  as  even  to  be  for  fome  time 
imperceptible,  when  life  is  by  no  means  gone.  In 
this  cafe,  however,  if  the  fluids  be  fuflfercd  to  grow 
cold,  it  will  be  impoflible  to  put  them  again  in 
motion,  even  though  the  foHds  Ihould  recover  thcif 
power  of  a6Hng.  Thus,  when  the  motion  of  the 
lungs  has  been  ftopt  by  unwholefome  vapour,  the 
aftion  of  the  heart  by  a  ftroke  on  the  brcaft,  or  the 
fundlions  of  the  brain  by  a  blow  on  the  hfead,  if 
the  perfon  be  fuflFcred  to  grow  cold,  he  will  in  all 
probability  continue  fo ;  but,  if  the  body  be  kept 
warm,  as  foon  as  the  injured  part  has  recovered  its 
power  of  a£ling,  the  fluids  will  again  begin  to  move» 
and  all  the  vital  fundlions  will  be  reftored. 

It  is  a  horrid  cuftom  immediately  to  configa 
over  to  death  every  perfon  who  has  the  misfortune, 
by  a  fall,  a  blow,  or  the  like,  to  be  deprived  of 
the  appearance  of  life.  The  unhappy  perfon,  in- 
ftead  of  being  carried  into  a  warm  houie,  and  laid 
by  the  fire,  or  put  to  a  warm  bed,  is  generally  hur- 
ried away  to  church,  or  a  barn,  or  fome  other  cold 
damp  houfe,  where,  after  a  fruidcfs  attempt  has 
been  made  to  bleed  him,  perhaps  by  one  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter,  he  is  given  over  for  dead, 
and  no  further  notice  taken  of  him.  This  condu6t 
feems  to  be  the  refult  of  ignoran^re,  fupported  by 
an  ancient  fuperftitious  notion,  which  forbids  the 
body  of  any  perfon  killed  by  accident  to  be  l^id 
in  an  houfe  that  is  inhabited.  What  the  ground  of 
this  fuperftition  may  be,  we  fhall  not  pretend  to  in- 
quire;  but  furely  the  conduft  founded  upon  it  is 
contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  reafon,  humanity,  and 
common  fenfe. 

a  When 
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When  a  perfon  <(eems  to  be  fuddeoly  deprived  of 
Jifc,  our  firft  bufiJiers  is  to  inquire  into  the  cauft;. 
Wc  ought  carefully  to  obfcrvc  whether  any  fuU- 
fiance  be  lodged  in  the  windpipe  or  gullet;  and,  if 
that  is  the  cafe,  attempts  muft  be  made  to  remove 
it.  When  unwholefooie  air  is  the  cauie^  the  pa«- 
tient  ought  immediately  to  be  removed  out  of  tc 
Jf  the  circulation  be  fuddenly  ftoppedj  from  any 
caufc  whatever,  except  mere  weaknefs,  the  patient 
ihould  be  bled.  If  the  blood  does  not  flow,  be 
may  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  or  rubbed  with 
warm  cloths^  &c.  to  promote  the  circubtioa 
When  the  caufe  cannot  be  fuddenly  removed,  our 
great  aim  mufl  be  to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth,  by 
robbing  the  patient  with  hoc  cloths,  or  fak,  and 
covering  his  body  with  warm  land,  alhe$j  or  thr 


I  fhould  now  proceed  to  treat  more  fully  of  thoic 
accidents,  which,  without  immediate  afliftance, 
woukl  often  prove  fatal,  and  to  point  out  the  moQ; 
likely  means  for  relieving  the  unhappy  fufferers; 
but  as  I  have  been  happily  anticipated  in  this  part 
of  my  fubjeft  by  the  learned  and  humane  Dr.  Tiflbc^ 
I  (hall  content  myfelf  with  collecting  fuch  of  his  ob* 
Nervations  as  feem  to  be  the  mod  important,  ami 
adding  fuch  of  my  own  as  have  occurred  in  the  coud^ 
of  pra6tice 


OF  SUBSTANCES  STOPT  BETWEEN  THE 
MOUTH  AND  STOMACH. 

Though  accidents  of  thb  kind  are  very  cooh 
inon,  and  extremely  dangerous,  yet  they  are  genc-» 
rally  the  effedt  of  carelelTnefs.  Children  fhould  be 
faught  to  chew  their  food  well,  and  to  pu(  nothiog 
into  their  mouths  which  it  would  be  dajigerous  for 

them 
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t()em  to  fwallow.  But  children  are  not  the  onlf 
perfons  guilty  of  this  piece  of  imprudeni^e.  f 
know  many  adults  who  put  pins,  naib>  and  other 
(harp- pointed  fubftances  in  their  mouths  upon  ev^ry 
occafion,  and  fomc  who  even  fleep  with  the  former 
there  all  night.  This  condudt  is  exceedingly  inju* 
dicious,  as  a  fit  of  coughing^  or  twenty  other  ac« 
cidents,  may  force  over  the  lul^ftance  before  the  per^ 
fon  is  aware  *. 

When  any  fubftance  is  detained  in  the  gullets 
there  arc  two  ways  of  removing  it,  viz.  cither  by 
cxtrading  it,  or  pufliing  it  down.  The  fafeft  and 
mod  certain  way  is  to  extrad  it;  but  this  is  not 
always  the  caficft ;  it  may  therefore  be  more  eli- 
gible fometimes  to  thruft  it  down,  efpeciaUy  wheii 
the  ob(lru£dng  body  |is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  there 
is  no  danger  from  its  recepuon  into  the  (tomaclu 
The  fubft^nces  which  may  be  puihed  down  without 
danger  are,  all  common  nourilhing  ones,  as  breads 
defh,  fruits,  and  the  like.  AH  indigeftible  bodies^ 
as  cork,  wood,  bones,  pieces  of  metal,  and  fuch 
like,  ought  if  poflible  to  be  extruded,  efpeci^Hy  if 
tnefe  bodies  be  (harp- pointed,  as  pins,  needles,  fifh* 
ix)nes,  bits  of  glals,  &c. 

When  fuch  fubftances  have  not  pafled  in  too 
deep,  we  (hould  endeavour  to  extrad  them  widi 
our  fingers,  which  method  often  fucceeds.  When 
they  are  lower,  we  muft  make  ufe  of  nippers,  or  z 
fmall  pair  of  forceps,  fuch  as  furgeons  ufe.  But  this 
attempt  to  extradt  rarely  fucceeds,  if  the  fubftance 
be  of  a  flexible  nature,  and  has  defcended  far  into 
the  gullet. 

If  the  fingers  and  nippers  fail,  or  cannot  be  dvlj 
applied,  cfocchets,  a  kind  of  hooks,  muft  be  em- 

*  A  woman  in  one  pf  the  bofpitaU  of  this  city  Utdy  6i[» 
charged  a  great  number  of  pins^  which  ibe  had  fwailowed  in  the 
courfe  of  her  bufinefs^  through  an  nicer  in  her  fide. 

ployed. 
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ployed.  Thcfc  may  be  made  at  once,  by  bending 
a  piece  of  pretty  ftrong  iron  wire  at  one  end.  It 
mud  be  introduced  in  the  flat  way;  and  for  the 
better  conducing  it,  there  (hould  likewife  be  a 
curve  or  bending  at  the  end  it  is  held  by,  to  fervc 
as  a  kind  of  handle  to  it ;  which  has  this  further 
life,  that  it  may  be  fc cured  by  a  firing  tied  to  it,  a 
circumftance  not  to  be  omitted  in  any  inftrument 
employed  on  fuch  occafions,  to  avoid  fuch  ill  acci- 
dents as  have  fometimes  enfued  from  thefe  inftru- 
ments  flipping  out  of  the  operator's  hand.  After 
the  crotchet  has  paflcd  below  the  fubftance  that 
cbftrufls  the  paflage,  it  is  drawn  up  again,  and 
hooks  up  the  body  along  with  it.  The  crotchet  is 
alfo  very  convenient,  when  a  fubftance  fomewhat 
flexible,  as  a  pin  or  fifli-bone,  fticks  acrofs  the  gul- 
let, the  hook,  in  fuch  cafes,  feizing  them  about 
their  middle  part,  crooks  and  thus  difengages 
them^  or,  if  they  are  very  brittle  fubftances,  fervcs 
to  break  them. 

When  the  obftrufting  bodies  are  fmall,  and  only 
fiop  up  a  part  of  the  paflfage,  and  which  may  either 
eafily  elude  the  hook,  or  ftraiten  it  by  their  refift- 
ancc,  a  kind,  of  rings,  made  either  of  wire,  wool, 
or  filk,  may  be  ufed.  A  piece  of  fine  wire  of  a 
proper  length  may  be  bent  into  a  circle,  about  the 
middle,  of  about  an  inch  diameter,  and  the  long 
unbent  fides  brought  parallel,  and  near  each  other: 
thefe  are  to  be  held  m  the  hand,  and  the  circubu' 
part  or  ring  introduced  into  the  gullet,  in  order  to 
be  conduced  about  the  obftruding  body,  and  fo 
to  extract  it.  More  flexible  rings  made  be  made  of 
wool,  thread,  filk,  or  fmall  pack-thread,  which 
may  be  waxed  for  their  greater  ftrength  and  confift- 
cnce.  One  of  thefe  is  to  be  tied  faft  to  a  handle 
of  iron  wire,  whale-bone,  or  any  kind  of  flexible 
wood,  and  by  this  means  introducedi  in  order  to 
iurround  the  obftrudting  fubftance,  and  to  draw  it 

OUtt 
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flut.  Several  of  thefc  rings  paflfed  through  one 
another  may  be  ufcd,  the  more  certainly  to  lay  hold 
of  the  obftru6Ving  body  which  may  be  involved 
by  one,  if  another  (hould  mifs  it.  Thefe  rings 
have  one  advantage,  which  is,  that  when  the  fub- 
ftance  to  be  extradled  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  may 
then,  by  turning  the  handle,  be  retained  fo  ftrongly 
in  the  ring  thus  twifted,  as  to  be  moved  every 
way,  which  muft  in  many  cafes  be  a  confiderable 
advantage. 

Another  material  employed  on  thefc  unhappy  oc- 
cafions  is  the  fponge.  Its  property  of  fwelling 
confiderably  on  being  wet  is  the  principal  found- 
ation of  its  ufcfulncis  here.  If  any  fubftancc  is 
ftopt  in  the  gullet,  but  without  filling  up  the 
whole  paflage,  a  bit  of  fponge  may  be  introduced 
into  that  part  which  is  unftopt,  and  beyond  the 
fubdance.  The  fponge  foon  dilates,  and  grows 
larger  in  this  moiit  fituationi  and  indeed  the  en* 
largement  of  it  may  l?e  forwarded  by  making  the 
patient  fwallow  a  few  drops  of  water.  Afterwards 
it  is  to  be  drawn  back  by  the  handle  to  which  it  is 
faftened;  and  as  it  is  now  too  large  to  return 
through  the  fmall  cavity  by  which  it  was  conveyed 
in,  it  draws  out  the  obflrufting  body  along  with 
it. 

The  compreffibillty  of  fponge  is  another  founds 
ation  of  its  ufcfulnefs  in  fuch  cafes.  A  pretty  large 
piece  of  fponge  may  be  comprcflcd  or  fqucezed: 
into  a  fmall  fize,  by  winding  a  ftring  of  tape  clofely 
about  it,  which  may  be  eafily  unwound,  and 
withdrawn,  after  the  fponge  has  been .  introduced. 
A  bit  of  fponge  may  likcwifc  be  comprcflcd  by  a 
piece  of  whale-bone  fplit  at  one  end;  but  this,  can 
hardly  be  introduced  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to 
Jjurt  the  patient. 

.  I  have  often  known  pins  and  other  Iharp  bodies, 
which  had  (luck  in  the   throatj    brought,  up    b;^ 

caufing 
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« 

caufing  the  pcrfon  to  fwallow  a  bit  of  tough  liicat 
iSed  to  a  thread,  and  drawing  it  quickly  up  again! 
This  is  fafcr  than  fwallowing  fpongc,  and  will  often 
anfwer  the  purpofe  equally  well. 

When  all  thcfe  methods  prove  unfuccefsful,  there 
reniains  one  more,  which  is,  to  make  the  paricnt 
Vomit:  but  this  can  fcarcely  be  of  any  Icrvice, 
imlefs'  when  fuch  ob(lru6ting  bodies  are  fimply 
engaged  in,  and  not  hooked  or  fluck  into  the 
fides  of  the  gullet,  as  in  this  cafe  vomiring  ought 
fomedmes  occafion  further  mifchief.  If  the  padent 
can  fwallow,  vomiring  may  be  excited  by  taking 
half  a  drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  ipecacuanha  in 
powder  made  into  a  draught.  If  he  is  not  able  to 
Iwailow,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  excite  vorhit- 
ing,  by  tickling  his  throat  with  a  feather;  and,  if 
that  (hould  not  fucceed,  a  clyfter  of  tobacco  may  be 
adminiftered.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of 
tobacco  in  a  fufficient  quannty  of  water;  this  has 
often  been  found  to  fucceed,  when  other  attempts  to 
excite  vomiring  had  failed. 

When  the  obftrufting  body  is  of  fuch  a  nature 
that  it  may  with  fafety  be  pufhed  downwards,  this 
may  be  attempted  by  means  of  a  wax-caadlc  oiled, 
atid  a  litde  heated,  fo  as  to  make  it  flexible ;  or  a 
piece  of  whalebone,  wire,  or  flexible  wood^  with 
z  fponge  feftcned  to  one  end. 

Should  it  be  impoflible  to  extraft  even  thofe 
bodicfs  which  it  is  dangerous  to  admit  into  die 
ftomach,  we  muft  then  prefer  the  leaft  of  two  evils, 
and'  rather  run  the  hazard  of  pufliing  thdm  down 
than  fuffcr  the  patient  to  perilh  in  a  few  minutes; 
and  we  ought  to  fcruple  this  refolurion  the  lefs,  as. 
a  great  many  inftances  have  happened,  where  the 
fwallowing  of  fuch  hurtful  ana  ihdigeftible  fub- 
fiances  has  been  followed  by  no  diforder*. 

Whenever  it  is  manifcfl  that  all  endeavours  either 
to  extract  or  puih  down  the  fubilance  muft  prove 

6  incflfcdual, 
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incfFcAual,  ihty  fhould  be  difconrinucd  j  bccaufe' 
tile  inflammation  occafioncd  by  pcrfifting  in  thcfrti* 
might  be  as  dangerous  as  the  obftru^ion  itfelC 
Some  have  died  in  conleduence  of  the  inflaitimadon, 
even  after  the  body  which  catifed  the  obftruaion 
had  been  entirely  removed. 

While  the  means  recomndendcd  above  are  making 
ufe  of,  the  patient  fliduld  often  fwdlow,  or,  if  hcf 
cannot,  he  fliould  frequently  receive  by  inje6liott 
through  a  crooked  tube  or  pipe  that  may  reacif 
down  to  the  gullet,  fome  cmbllient  liquor,  as  warm 
milk  and  water,  barley-water,  or  a  decoftion  of  mal« 
lows.  Injeftions  of  this  kind  not  only  foften  and 
footh  the  irritated  parts,  but,  when  thrown  in  with, 
force,  are  often  more  foccefsfui  in  loofening  the' 
obftru(5fion  than  all  attempts  with  inftruments. 

When,  after  all  our  endeavours,  we  are  obliged' 
to  leave  the  obftrufting  body  in  the  part,  the  pa- 
tient muft  be  treated  as  if  he  had  an  inflammatory 
difeafe.  He  (hould  be  bled,  kept  upon  a  low^ 
diet,  and  have  his  whole  neck  furrounded  wrth^ 
emollient  poultices.  The  like  treatment  muft  alfa 
be  ufed,  if  there  be  any  reafon  to  fufpeft  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  paflTages,  though  the  obftrufting  body 
be  removed. 

A  proper  degree  of  agitation  has  fometimes  loof- 
ened  the  inhering  body  more  eflTeftually  than  inftni- 
ments.  Thus  a  blow  on  the  back  has  often  forced' 
up  a  fubftance  which  ftuck  in  the  gullet ;  but  this' 
is  ftill  more  proper  and  efficacious  when  the  fub- 
ftance gets  into  the  wind-pipe.  In  this  cafe  vo- 
miting and  fncezing  arc  likewifc  to  be  jcxcited. 
Pins,  which  ftuck  in  the  gullet,  have  been  fre- 
quently difcharged  by  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a^ 
carriage. 

When  any  indigeftible  fubftance  has  been  forced 
down  into  the  ftomach,  the  patient  ftiould  ufe  a  very' 

mikt 
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ipild  and  Imooth  diet^  confiding  chiefly  of  ftuitt  tnd 
iarinaceous  fubftances,  as  puddings^  pottage^  and 
fbup$«  He  ihould  avoid  all  heating  and  irritatiag 
things,  as  wine»  punch,  pepper,  and  fiich  likej 
apd  his  drink  fliould  be  milk  and  water,  barky« 
water,  or  whey. 

.  When  the  gullet  is  fo  ftrongty  and  fully  clolcd^ 
that  the  patient  can  receive  no  food  by  the  mouthy 
he  muft  be  nourilhed  by  clyfters  of  foup,  jelly,  and 
the  like. 

,  When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  being  immediately 
fuffbcated,  and  all  hope  ot  freeing  the  paflage  is 
Tanifhed,  fo  that  death  leems  at  hand,  if  refpiradon 
be  not  reflored ;  the  operation  of  bronchotomy^  or 
opening  of  the  wind-pipe,  mud  be  direfUy  per- 
formed.  As  this  operation  is  neither  difficult  to  an 
expert  furgeon,  nor  very  painful  to  the  patient,  and 
is  often  the  only  method  which  can  be  taken  to  pre« 
fcrve  life  in  thcfe  emergencies,  we  thought  proper  to 
mention  it>  though  it  (hould  only  be  attempted  by 
perfons  (killed  in  furgery. 
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When  a  perfon  has  remained  above  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  under  water,  there  can  be  no  confiderabk 
hopes  of  his  recovery.  But  as  feveral  circum* 
fiances  may  happen  to  have  continued  life,  in  fuch 
an  unfortunate  fituation,  beyond  the  ordinary  term, 
we  fhpuld  never  too  foon  refign  the  unhappy  objcft 
to  his  fate,  but  try  every  method  for  his  relief, 
as  there  are  many  well  attefted  proofs  of  the  rcGoveiy 
of  perfons  to  life  and  health  who  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  water  apparently  deadj  and  who  remained 
a  conflderable  time  without  exhibiting  tmy  figntt»f 
life. 

The 
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The  firft  thing  to  be  done^  after  the  body  is 
Uken  out  of  the  water,  is  to  convey  it  as  fbon  at 
pdliblc  to  fbme  convenient  place  where  the  necef^ 
&ry  operations  for  its  recovery  may  be  performed* 
In  doing  this,  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  bruife  or 
injure  the  body  by  carrying  it  in  any  unnatural  pofture 
with  the  head  downwards^  or  the  like.  If  an  adult 
body,  it  ought  to  be  laid  on  a  bedj  or  on  (Iraw^ 
with  the  head  a  little  raifed,  and  carried  on  a  cart  or 
on  men's  fhoulders,  and  kept  in  as  natural  and  eafy 
a  pofitiqn  as  pofllble.  A  fmall  body  may  be  carried 
in  the  arms. 

In  attempting  to  recover  perfons  apparently 
drowned,  the  principal  intention  to  be  purfued  is, 
U  refton  the  natural  warmtby  upon  which  all  the 
vital  funftions  depend ;  and  to  excite  thcfc  func- 
tions by  the  application  of  ftimulants,  not  only  to 
the    fkin,     but    likewife    to   the    lungs,    inteftines. 

Though  cold  was  by  no  means  the  caufc  of  the 
pcrfon's  death,  yet  it  will  prove  an  efFeftual  ob- 
ftacle  to  his  recovery.  For  this  reafon,  after  drip- 
ping him  of  his  wet  clothes,  his  body  muft  be 
ftrongly  rubbed  for  a  confiderable  time  with  coarfc 
linen  clothes,  as  warm  as  they  can  be  made  \  and,  as 
foon  as  a  well- heated  bed  can  be  got  ready,  he  may 
be  laid  in  it,  and  the  rubbing  ihould  be  continued. 
Warm  cloths  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  hot  bricks,  or 
bottles  of  warm  water  to  the  foles  of  his  feet,  and 
to  the  palms  of  his  hands. 

Strong  volatile  fpirits  (hould  be  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe;  and  the  fpine  of  the  back  and 
Eit  of  the  ftomach  may  be  rubbed  with  warm 
randy  or  fpirit  of  wine.  The  temples  ought  alfo 
to  be  chafed  with  volatile  fpirits  $  and  ftimulating 
powders,  as  that  of  tobacco  or  marjoram,  may  be 
blown  up  the  noftrib. 
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To  renew  the  breathing  a  ftrong  perfon  may 
blow  his  own  breath  into  the  patient's  nioiyth  widi 
all  the  force  he  can>  homing  his  noftrib  9  tibc 
fame  tifme.  •  When  it  can  be  perceived  by  the 
lifing  of  the  cheft  or  beUy  that  the  lungs  are  filM 
mih  air,  the  perfon  ought  to  defift  from  blowingj^ 
and  fhould  prefs  the  bread  and  belly  fo  as  to  ei-* 
pel  the  air  again ;  and  this  operation  may  be  rtr 
peated  for  fooi^  time,  alternately  inflating  and  de* 
prefling  the  Ivings  fo  as  to  imitate  natural  relpira^ 
tioxi. 

If  the  lungs  cannot  be  inflated  in  this  mannert 
it  may  be  attempted  by  blowing  through  one  of 
the  noftriis^  and  at  the  fame  time  keeping  the  othel 
clofe.  Dr.  Monro  for  this  purpofe  recommends  a 
wooden  pipe  fitted  at  one  end  for  filling  the  noftrily 
and  at  the  other  for  being  blown  into  by  a  pcrfon's 
n:K)uth,  or  for  receiving  the  pipe  of  a  pair  of  bdr 
lows,  to  be  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  if  ncr 
ce0ary. 

When  air  cannot  be  forced  into  the  cheft  by  the 
mouth  or  nofe,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  make  an 
opening  into  the  wind- pipe  for  this  purpoie.  It  is 
needkfs,  however,  to  fpend  time  in  describing  this 
operation,  as  it  (hould  not  be  attempted  unkfs  by 
pcribns  {killed  in  furgery. 

To  ftimulatc  the  intcftines,  the  fume  of  tobacco 
may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  a  clyfter.  There  sie 
various  pieces  of  apparatus  contrived  for  this  pur- 
pofe which  may  be  ufed  when  at  hand ;  but  wliere 
thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  the  bufinefs  may  be  done 
by  a  common  tobacco-pipe.  The  bowl  of  Ac 
pipe  mud  be  filled  with  tobacco  well  kindled,  aodi 
after  the  fmall  tube  has  been  introduced  into  the 
fundament,  the  fmoke  may  be  forced  up  by  bloV'* 
ing  through  a  piece  of  paper  full  of  holes  wrap- 
ped round  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  or  by  bk>wio(^ 
through  an   empty  pipe,    the   mouth   of  which  ii 
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iabjplied  clofc  to  that  of  the  other.  This  may 
alio  be  done  in  the  following  manner:  A  com- 
hion  clyfter-pipe  with  a  bag  mounted  upon  it  may 
be  introduced  into  the  fundament^  and  the  mouth 
of  the  bag  may  be  applied  round  the  fmall  end  of 
ia  tobacco* pipe^  in  the  bowl  of  which  tobacco  b  to 
be  kindled,  and  the  fmoke  blown  up  as  dire(5led 
above.  Should  it  be  found  imprafticable  to  throw 
tip  the  fnK)ke  of  tobacco,  clyftcrs  of  warm  water^ 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  fak  and  fome  wine  or 
fpirits,  may  be  frequently  adminiftered«  This  may 
be  done  by  a  common  clyfter-bag,  and  pipe;  but^ 
as  it  ought  to  be  thrown  well  up,  a  pretty  large  fyringe 
will  anfwer  the  purpofe  better. 

While  thefe  things  are  doing,  fome  of  the  at- 
tendants ought  to  be  preparing  a  warm  bath,  intd 
which  the  perfon  (hould  be  put,  if  the  above  en- 
deavours prove  inefFeftual.  Where  there  are  no 
conveniences  for  ufing  the  warm  bath,  the  body 
may  be  covered  with  warm  fait,  fadd,  a(hes,  grains^ 
or  fuch  like.  Tiflfot  mention;  an  inftance  of  a  girl 
who  was  reftored  to  life,  after  fhe  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  ii^ater,  fwelled,  bloated,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance dead,  by  laying  her  naked  body  upon  hot 
afhes,  covering  her  with  others  equally  hot,  put- 
ting a  bonnet  round  her  head,  and  a  (locking  round 
her  neck  (luffed  with  the  fame,  and  heaping  cover- 
ings over  all.  After  (he  had  remained  half  an  hour 
in  this  (ituation,  her  pulfe  returned,  (he  recovered 
fpeech,  and  cried  out,  I  freezey  I  freeze  i  a  little 
cherry  brandy  was  given  her,  and  (he  remained  buried 
as  it  were  under  the  a(hes  for  eight  hours ;  afterwards 
(he  was  taken  out,  without  any  other  complaint 
except  that  of  la(ritude  or  wearinefs,  which  went  oflf 
in  a  few  days.  The  Do£lor  mentions  like  wife  an 
inftance  of  a  man  who  was  reftored  to  life,  after  he 
had  remained  fix  hours  under  water,  by  the  heat  of  a 
dunghillt 
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Till  the  patient  (hews  fome  figns  of  life^  and  is  able; 
to  fwallow,  it  would  be  uielefs  and  even  dangerous 
to  pour  liquors  into  bis  mouth.  His  lips,  however, 
and  tongue,  may  be  frequently  wet  with  a  feather 
4ipt  in  warm  brandy  or  other  ftrong  fpirits ;  and,  as 
foon  as  he  has  recovered  the  power  of  fwallowing,  a 
little  warm  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  ought  every 
now  and  then  to  be  adminiftered. 

Some  recommend  a  vomit  after  the  patient  is  a 
little  re-animated  $  but  if  he  can  be  made  to  puke 
without  the  fickening  draught,  it  will  be  more  iafe : 
this  may  generally  be  jdone  by  tickling  the  throat  , 
and  fauces  with  an  oiled  feather,  or  fome  other  foft 
fubftance,  which  will  not  injure  the  parts.  Tif- 
fot  in  this  cafe  recommends  the  oxymel  of  fquills, 
a  table-fpoonful  of  which  diluted  with  water,  may 
be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  the  padent 
has  taken  Bve  or  fix  dofes.  Where  that  medicine 
is  not  at  hand,  a  ftrong  infufion  of  fage,  camo- 
mile flowers,  or  carduus  benediHus^  fweetened  with 
honey,  or  ibme  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  fait,  may,  he  fays,  fupply  its  place.  The 
Do£tor  does  not  intend  that  any  of  thefe  things 
ihould  be  given  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  occafien  vo- 
miting. He  thinks  emetics  in  this  Htuation  are  not 
expedient. 
*  We  are  by  no  means  to  difcontinuc  our  afliftance 
as  foon  as  the  patients  difcover  fome  tokens  of 
life,  fmce  they  fometimes  expire  after  theic  firft 
appearances  of  recovering.  The  warm  and  Simu- 
lating applications  are  ftill  to  be  continued,  and 
fmall  quantities  of  fome  cordial  liquor  ought  fre- 
quently to  be  adminiftered.  Laftly,  though  the 
perfon  Ihould  be  manifcftly  re- animated,  there 
fometimes  remain  an  opprefTion,  a  cough,  and  fe- 
vcrilhnefs,  which  cfFedually  conftitutc  a  difeafe. 
In  this  cafe  it  will  be  neceftary  to  bleed  the  patient 
in  the  arm,   and  to  caufe  him  to  drink  plentifully 
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of  barley- water,  elder  flower  tea,  or  any  other  foft 
pectoral  infufions. 

SucK  perfons  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  appearances  of  life,  by  a  fall,  a  blow, 
fufFocation,  or  the  like,  mud  be  treated  nearly,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  thofe  who  have  been  for  fome 
time  under  water.  I  once  attended  a  patient  who 
was  fo  ftunncd  by  a  &11  from  a  horfe,  that  for 
above  fix  hours  he  fcarcely  exhibited  any  (igns  of 
life ;  yet  this  man,  by  being  bled,  and  proper  me- 
thods taken  to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth,  recovered, 
and  b  a  few  days  was  perfectly  well.  Dr.  Alexander 
gives  an  inftance  to  the  fame  purpofe^  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Phyfical  and  Literary  Eflfays,  of  a  man  who 
was  to  all  appearance  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  breaft, 
but  recovered  upon  being  immerfed  for  fome  time  in 
warm  water.  Thefc,  and  other  inftanccs  of  a  fimilar 
Dacure,  which  might  be  adduced,  amount  to  a  full 
proof  of  this  fa6l,  that  many  of  thofe  unhappy 
perfons  who  lofe  their  lives  by  falls,  blows,  and  other 
accidents,  might  be  faved  fy  the  ufe  of  profer  meani 
duly  perfijied  in. 


OF    NOXIOUS    VAPOURS, 

Air  may  be  many  ways  rendered  noxious,  or  even 
deftrudive  to  animals.  This  may  either  happen 
from  its  vivifying  principle  being  deftroyed,  or 
from  fubtle  exhalations  with  which  it  is  impreg- 
nated. Thus  air  that  has  paffed  through  burning 
fuel  is  neither  capable  of  fupporting  fire  nor  the 
Ufe  of  animals.  Hence  the  danger  of  fleepm^  in 
cbfe  chambers  with  coal  (ires.  Some  indeed  (up- 
pofc  the  danger  here  proceeds  frorii  the  fuiphu- 
rcous  oil  contained  in  the  coal,  which  is  fct  at 
liberty  ^d  diflufed  all  over  the  chaniber;   while 
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pthers  imagine  it  is  owing  to  the  air  of  the  roofq 
being  charged  with  phlogifton.  Be  this  as  it  may^ 
it  is  a  fituation  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Indeed,  it 
is  dangerous  to  deep  in  a  fmall  apartment  with  a 
fire  of  any  kind.  L  lately  faw  four  perfons  who  had 
been  fuSbcated  by  fleeping  in  an  apartment  where  a 
fmall  fire  of  coal  had  been  left  burning. 

The  vapour  which  exhales  from  wine,  cydcr^ 
beer,  or  other  liquors,  in  the  flatc  of  fermenta* 
tion,  contains  fomething  poiibnous,  which  kills  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  vapour  of  coal.  Hence 
there  is  always  danger  in  going  into  cellars  wher^ 
a  large  quantity  of  thefe  liquors  is  in  a  (late  of  fer* 
mentation,  efpecially  if  diey  have  been  dofe  fhut 
up  for  fome  time.  There  have  been  many  in- 
fianc^s  of  perfons  ftruck  dead^  on  entering  fuch 
places,  and  of  others  who  have  with  difficulty 
cfcaped. 

When  fubterr^neous  caves,  that  have  been  very 
long  (hut,  are  opened,  or  when  deep  wells  are 
cleaned,  which  have  not  been  emptied  for  ievtraJ 
years,  the  vapours  arifing  from  them  produce  the 
fame  effcds  as  thofe  mentioned  above.  For  tlus 
reafon,  no  pcrfon  ought  to  venture  into  a  well,  pit, 
cellar,  or  any  place  that  is  damp,  and  has  been  long 
fhut  up,  till  the  air  has  been  fufficiently  purified,  by 
burning  gunpowder  in  it.  It  is  eafy  to  know^  as  has 
been  obfcrvcd  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  when 
the  air  of  fuch  places  is  unwholefome,  by  letdogj 
down  a  lighted  candle,  throwing  in  burning  Aiel^  or 
the  like.  If  thefe  continue  to  burn^^  people  toxf 
fafely  venture  in  i  but  where  they  are  fuddcnly  cxtio- 
guiihed,  no  one  ought  to  enter  till  th^  ^ir  has  beci^ 
firft  purified  by  fire. 

The  oflfenfive  fmcU  ,of  lamps  and  of  candk^ 
efpecially  when  their  flames  are  exdnguilhed^  opcr 
rate  like  other  vapours^  though  with  Icfs  violeaoe, 
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«nd  lefs  fuddenly.  There  have  however  been  k- 
ftances  of  people  killed  by  the  fumes  of  kihps  whieh 
had  been  extinguifhed  in  a  cloie  chan)b^r>  and  p^r- 
fons  of  weak,  delicate  breafts  generally  find  them* 
felves  quickly  oppreflbd  in  apartments  illumihaeed 
with  many  candles. 

Such  as  arc  fenfiWe  of  their  danger  in  thefc 
fituations,  and  retreat  fcafonably  fn^m  it,  ztt  gt^ 
nerally  relieved  as  fixm  as  they  get  into  the  bpifn 
air,  or,  if  they  have  any  remaining  uri^'aflnefii,  a 
little  water  and  vinegar,  or  lemoMde,  dfank  hoft, 
affords  them  relief.  But  when  they  arc  fo  far  poi- 
foned,  as  to  have  loft  their  feeling  and  undcrftand- 
ing,  the  following  mt^B  muft  be  uled  foi*  their  re- 
covery : 

The  patient  Aiould  be  expoftd  tb  a  vfcry  pure, 
frelh,  and  open  air ;  and  votatile  faltsy  or  other  (H- 
mulating  fubftances,  held  to  his  hofe.  He  Ihould 
next  be  bled  in  the  arm,  or  if  that  does  nQt  foe- 
ceed,  in  the  neck.  His  legs  ought  to  be  put  mto^ 
warm  water,  and  well  rubbed.  As  foon  as  he  can 
fwallow,  fome  lemonade,  or  water  and  viiiegar, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  nitrei  inzj  be  given 
him. 

Nor  are  (harp  clyfters  by  any  nieans  to  be  hl- 
gleAed;  thefe  may  be  made,  by  adding  to  the 
common  clyftcr,  fyrup  of  buckthorn  and  tincture 
of  fenna,  of  each  two  ounces  j  or,  in  their  ftead, 
half  an  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine  diflblved  in  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.  Should  thefe  thiiigs  not  be  at 
hand,  two  or  three  large  fpoonfuls  of  common  fait 
may  be  put  into  the  clyfter.  The  iame  means>  if 
fjeccffary,  which  were  recommended  in  tht  former 
part  of  this  chapter,  may  bt  ufed  to  reftore  the  cif « 
culation,  warmth,  &c. 

Mr.  Toffach,  furgeon  at  Attda,  relates  the  cafe 
of  a  man  fuffocated  by  the  fteam  of  burning  coal, 
whom  he  recovered  by  blowing  hia  btmth  into  die 
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ptticDt's  mouth,  bleeding  him  in  the  arm,  and 
caufing  him  to  be  well  rubbed  and  tolled  about; 
And  Dr.  Frcwen,  of  SuiTex,  mentions  the  cafe  of 
a  young  man  who  was  ftupificd  by  the  fmoke  of  fea- 
cx)al,  but  was  recovered  by  being  plunged  into  cold 
water,  and  afterwards  laid  in  a  warm  bed. 

The  pra&ice  of  plunging  perfons  fuSbcated  by 
noxious  vapours  in  cold  water,  would  (eem  to  be 
fupported  by  the  common  experiment  of  fufibcacing 
dogs  in  the  groUo  del  cam,  and  afterwards  recovering 
ihcm,  by  throwing  them  into  the  neighbouring  lake. 


EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  COLD. 

When  cold  is  extremely  fevere,  and  a  perfbn  is 
expoled  to  it  for  a  long  time,  it  proves  mortal,  in 
confequence  of  its  flopping  the  circolatioii  in  the 
extremities,  and  forcing  too  great  a  proportion  of 
blood  towards  the  brain;  fo  that  the  patient  dies 
of  a  kind  of  apoplexy,  preceded  by  great  fleepinefs. 
The  traveller,  in  this  fuuation,  who  finds  himfelf 
begin  to  grow  drowfy,  fhould  redouble  his.  efforts  tp 
extricate  himfelf  from  the  imminent  danger  he  is 
cxpefed  to.  This  fleep,  which  he  might  confider  as 
fome  alleviation  of  his  fufferings,  would,  if  indulged} 
prove  his  laft. 

Such  violent  efie£ts  of  cold  are  happily  not  very 
common  in  this  country;  it  frequently  happens, 
however,  that  the  hands  or  feet  of  travellers  are  fo 
benumbed  or  frozen,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  a  mor« 
tificacion,  if  proper  means  are  not  u(ed  to  prevent 
it.  The  chief  danger  in  this  fituation  arifes  Trom 
the  fudden  application  of  beat.  It  is  very  com- 
mon, when  the  hands  or  feet  are  pinched  with  cdd, 
.  to  hold  them  to  the  fire ;  yet  reafon  and  obfervt* 
tion  fhew  that  this  19  4  moft  dangerous  and  impco* 
dent  pra<aicc, 
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r  Every  pcafant  knows,  if  frozen  meat,  fnrirs,  df 
roots  of  any  kind,  be  brought  near  the  fire,  or  ptft 
into  warm  water,  they  will  be  deftroyed  by  rot* 
cennefs,  or  a  kind  of  mortification ;  and  that  the 
only  way  to  recover  them,  is  to  immcrfc  them  for 
fome  time  in  very  cold  water.  The  fame  obferva- 
tion  holds  with  regard  to  animals  in  this  condi^ 
tion. 

When  the  hands  or  feet  arc  greatly  benumbed 
with  cold,  they  ought  either  to  be  immerfcd'  in 
cold  water,  or  rubbed  with  fnow,  till  they  recover 
their  natural  warmth  and  fenfibility:  after  which, 
the  perfon  may  be  removed  into  an  apartment  a 
little  warmer,  and  may  drink  fome  cups^  of  tea, 
or  an  infufion  of  elder- flowers  fweetcned  with  ho- 
ney. Every  perfon  muft  have  obferved,  when  his 
hands  were  even  but  (lightly  afFeAed  with  cold,  that 
the  beft  way  to  warm  them  was  by  wafliing  them 
in  cold  water,  and  continuing  to  rub  them  well  for 
fome  time. 

When  a  perfon  has  been  fo  long  expofcd  to  the 
cold,  that  all  appearances  of  life  are  gone,  it  "will 
be  neceflary  to  rub  him  all  over  with  fnow  or  cold 
water  j  or,  what  will  anfwer  better,  if  it  can  be 
obtained,  to  immerfe  him  in  a  bath  of  thd  very 
coldcft  water.  There  is  the  greatcft  encouragement 
to  pcrfift  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  means,  as  we  arc  af- 
furcd  that  perfons  who  had  remained  in  the  fnow,  or 
had  been  expofed  to  the  freezing  air  during  five 
or  fix  fucccllive  days,  and  who  had  difcovered  no 
marks  of  life  for  feveral  hours,  have  ncverthclefs 
been  revived. 

I  have  always  thought,  that  the  whitloes,  kibes, 
chilblains,  and  other  inflammations  of  the  extre- 
mities, which  arc  fo  common  among  the  pcafarits 
in  the  cold  fealbn,  were  chiefly  occafioned  by  thMr 
fudden  tranfitions  from  cold  to  heat.      After  thf^ 
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they  immediately  apply  their  hands  and  feet  to  the 
iire^  or,  if  they  have  occafion,  plunge  them  into 
warm  water>  by  which  means,  if  a  mortification 
does  not  happen,  an  inflammation  fetdom  fails  to 
cnfue.  Moft  of  the  ill  confequcnces  frotn  this  quar- 
ter might  be  eafily  avoided,  by  only  obferving  the 
precautions  mentioned  above. 


EFFECTS   OF   EXTREME  HEAT. 

The  effects  of  extreme  heat,  though  not  fo  com- 
mon in  this  country,  are  no  leis  fatal,  and  much 
more  fudden  than  thofe  of  cold.  In  hot  countries 
people  frequently  drop  down  dead  in  the  ftreetSt 
rxhaufted  with  heat  and  fatigue.  In  this  cafe,  iif 
fuiy  warm  cordial  can  be  poured  into  the  mouth  it 
ought  to  be  done.  If  this  cannot  be  effedted,  they 
may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  a  clyfter.  Volatik 
fpirits,  and  other  things  of  a  (limulating  nature, 
may  be  applied  to  the  (kin,  which  fliould  be  well 
rubbed  with  coar(e  cloaths,  whipped  with  nettks, 
or  other  ftimulating  things.  Some  of  the  andent 
phyficians  are  faid  to  have  reftored  to  lift  pcrfons 
itpparently  dead>  by  beating  them  with  rods. 


CHAP.    LIV. 

OF  FAINTING  FITS,  AND  OTHER  CASES 
WHICH  REQUIRE  IMMEDIATE 

ASSISTANCE. 

CjTRONG  and  healthy  perfons,  who  abound 
*^  with  blood,  arc  often  feized  with  fudden  faint- 
ing fits,  after  violent  exercifc,  dtinking   freely  rf 

warm 
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or  ftrong  liquors,  cxpofurc  to  great  heat,  in** 
tenfe  application  to  (ludy,  or  the  like. 

'  In  fuch  cafes  the  patient  fhould  be  made  to  fmeH 
to  fome  vinegar.  His  temples,  forehead,  and  wrifts^ 
ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  bathed  with  vinegar 
mixed  with  'an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water ;  and 
two  or  three  fpopnfuls  of  vinegar,  with  four  or  five 
times  as  much  water,  may,  if  he  can  fwallow,  b^ 
poured  into  iiis  mouth. 

If  the  fainting  proves  obftinate,  or  degenerates 
into  a  Jyncopt^  that  is,  an  abolition  of  feeling  and 
underilanding,  the  patient  muft  be  bled.  After 
the  bleeding,  a  clyfter  will  be  proper,  and  then  he 
ihould  be  kept  cafy  and  quiet,  only  giving  him 
every  half  hoqr  a  cup  or  two  of  an  infufion  of  any 
jnild  vegetable,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  fugar 
fuid  vinegar. 

When  fwoonings,  which  arifc  from  this  caule, 
occur  frequently  in  the  fame  perfon,  he  fhould,  ill 
order  to  eicape  them,  confine  lutnfelf  to  a  light  diet« 
fconfifting  chiefly  of  bread,  fruits,  and  other  vege* 
tables.  His  dritlk  ought  to  be  water  or  fmall  beer, 
and  he  Ihould  (leep  but  moderately,  and  take  much 
pxercife. 

But  fainting  fits  proceed  much  ofiener  from  a  defcft 
than  an  excefs  of  bbod.  Hence  they  are  very  ready 
to  happen  after  great  eyacuacions  of  any  kind,  obfti- 
nate watchingi  want  of  appetite,  or  fuch  like.  In 
thefc  an  almoft  diredUy  oppofite  couric  to  that  men- 
tioned above  muft  be  puriued. 

The  patient  (hould  be  laid  in  bed,  with  his  head 
low,  and  being  covered,  ihould  have  his  legs, 
thighs,  arms,  and  his  whole  body  nibbed  ftrongly 
with  hot  flannels.  Hungary  water,  volatile  felts, 
or  ftrong  ftnelling  herbs,  as  rue,  mint,  or  roie-> 
mary,  may  be  h^ld  to  his  nofe.  His  mouth  may 
be  wet  with  a  little  rum  or  brandy ;  and,  if  he 
(;an  fifaljow^  fome  hot  wioej  ituxed  with  fug^r  and 

cinqamon^ 
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cinnamon,    which   is  an   exellenc  cordial,   may.  be 
poured  into  his  mouth.     A  comprefs  of  flannel  dipt 
^  in  hot  wine  or  brandy  muft  be  applied  to  the  pit  of 
his  ftomach,    and  warm  bricks,    or   bottles   filled 
with  hot  water,  laid  to  his  feet. 

As  foon  as  the  patient  is'  recovered  a  little,  he 
ihould  take  fbme  ftrong  foup  or  broth,  or  a  Utde 
bread  or  bifcuit  foaked  in  hot-fpiced  wine.  To 
prevent  the  return  of  the  fits,  he  ought  to  take 
often,  but  in  fmall  quantities,  fome  light  yet 
ftrengthening  nourifhment,  as  panado  made  with 
foup  inftead  of  water,  new-laid  eggs  lightly  poach* 
ed,  chocolate,  light  roaft  meats,  jelliesj  and  fucb 
Jike. 

Thofe  fainting  fits,  which  are  the  efieA  of  bleeds 
ing,  or  of  the  violent  operation  of  purges,  belong 
to  this  clafs.  Such  as  happen  after  artificial  bleed* 
ing  are  feldom  dangerous,  generally  terminating 
as  foon  as  the  patient  is  laid  upon  the  bed;  in-^ 
deed  perfons  fubjedt  to  this  kind  fiiould  always  be 
bled  lying,  in  order  to  prevent  it.  Should  the 
fainting  however  continue  longer  than  ufual,  vola* 
tile  fpirits  may  be  held  to  the  nofe,  and  rubbed  oo 
the  temples,  &c. 

When  fainting  is  the  effedt  of  too  flxong  or  acrid 
purges  or  vomits,  the  patient  mud  be  treated  in 
all  refpedbs  as  if  he  had  taken  poifon.  He  ihouU 
be  made  to  drink  plentifully  of  milk,  warm  wa- 
ter, and  oil,  barley-water,  or  fuch  Jike  i  emollieot 
clyilers  will  likewife  be.  proper,  and  the  patient's 
flrength  (hould  afterwards  be  recruited,  by  givii^ 
him  generous  cordials,  and  anodyne  medicines. 

Paintings  are  often  occafioned  by  indigeftioot 
This  may  either  proceed  from  the  quantity .  or 
quality  of  the  food.  When  the  former  of  thei^ 
is  the  caufe,  the  cure  will  be  beft  performed  by  iror; 
miting,  which  may  be  promoted  by  caufing  the,  pa- 
tient to  drink  a  weak  infufion  of  camomiIe-£Lo;^qs, 
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iorduus  benediStuSj  or  the  like.  When  the  difor- 
der  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  the  food,  the  pa- 
tient, as  in  the  cafe  of  weaknefs,  muft  be  revived 
by  ftrong  fmclls,  &c.  after  which  he  fhould  be 
made  to  fwallow  a  large  quantity  of  light  warm 
flaid,  which  may  ferve  to  drown,  as  it  were,  the 
offending  matter,  to  foftcn  its  acrimony,  and  ei- 
ther to  effcft  a  difcharge  of  it  by  vomiting,  or  force 
it  down  into  the  inteftines. 

Even  difagrecable  fmells  will  fometimes  occa- 
fion  fwoonings,  cfpecially  in  people  of  weak  nerves. 
When  this  happens,  the  patient  fhould  be  carried 
into  the  open  air,  have  Simulating  things  held  to^ 
his  nofe,  and  thofe  fubftances  which  are  difagrec- 
able to  him  ought  immediately  to  be  removed. 
But  we  have  already  taken  notice  of  fwoonings  which 
arife  from  nervous  difordcrs,  and  (hall  therefore  fay 
no  more  upon  that  head. 

Fainting  fits  often  happen  in  the  progrefs  of 
difeafes.  In  the  beginning  of  putrid  difcafes  they 
generally  denote  an  oppreffion  at  the  ftomach,  or  a 
mafs  of  corrupted  humours,  and  they  ceafe  after 
cvacuarions  either  by  vomit  or  ftool.  When  they 
occur  at  the  beginning  of  malignant  fevers,  they 
indicate  great  danger.  In  each  of  thefe  cafes,' 
vinegar  ufed  both  externally  and  internally  is  the 
beft  remedy  during  the  paroxifm,  and  plenty  of 
lemon-juice  and  water  after  it.  Swoonings  which 
.happen  in  difeaies  accompanied  with  great  eva- 
cuations, muft  be  treated  like  thofe  which  are  owing 
to  weaknefs,  and  the  evacuations  ought  to  be 
reftrained.  When  they  happen  towards  the  end  of 
a  violent  fit  of  an  intermitting  fever,  or  at  that 
of  each  exacerbation  of  a  continual  fever,  the  pa- 
tient muft  be  fupported  by  fmall  draughts  of  wine 
and  water. 

'  Delicate  and  hyftcric  women  are  very  liable  to 
fwooning  or   fainting   fits   after   delivery.      Thefe 

4  might 
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might  be  often  prevented  by  generbus  cofdials,  ixid 
the  admiffion  of  frcfh  ain  When  they  arc  occa- 
fioned  by  excefllve  flooding,  it  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  rcftraincd.  They  arc  generally  the  cffeft  of 
mere  weaknefs  or  exhauftion.  Dr.  Engleman  re- 
lates the  cafe  of  a  woman  <<  in  childbed,  who^ 
"  after  being  happily  delivered,  fuddcnly  fainted^ 
'*  and  lay  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  appa-* 
"  rently  dead.  A  phyfician  was  fent  forj  her  own 
**  maid,  in  the  mean  while,  being  out  of  patience 
*^  at  his  delay,  attempted  to  alTift  her  herfclf,  and 
*•  extending  herfclf  upon  her  miftrefs,  applied  her 
'<  mouth  to  her's,  blew  in  as  much  breath  as  flie 
**  poflTibly  could,  and  in  a  very  fhort  time  the  ex* 
*<  haufted  woman  awaked  as  out  of  a  profound 
"  fleep;  when  proper  things  being  given  her,  fhc 
•'  foon  recovered. 

"  The  maid  being  alked  how  (he  came  to  think 
of  this  expedient,   faid,  fhe  had  feen  it  pra&ilcd 
at  Altenburgh,  by  mid  wives,  upon  children  with 
«  the  happieft  cfFeft." 

We  mention  this  cafe  chiefly  that  other  mid-* 
wives  may  be  induced,  to  follow  fo  laudable  an  ex-^ 
ample.  Many  children  are  born  without  any  figns 
of  life,  and  others  expire  foon  after  the  births  who 
might,  without  all  doubt,  by  proper  ckre,  be  re-* 
ftorcd  to  life.  ^  , 

From  whatever  caufc  fainting  fits  pi^occd,  frefli 
air  is  always  of  the  greateft  importaif  ,* to  the  pa« 
tient.  By  not  attending  to  this  circumllance,  peo^ 
pie  often  kill  their  friends  while  they  arc  endear 
vouring  to  fave  them.  Alarmed  at  the  patient's 
fituation,  they  call  in  a  crowd  of  people  to  his  af- 
fiftance,  or  perhaps  to  witnefs  his  exit,  whofe 
breathing  exhauAs  the  air,  and  increafes  the  dan-» 
ger.  There  is  not  tlic  Icaft  doubt  but  this  prac<» 
ticc,  which  is  very  common  among  the  lower  fort 
of  people,  often  proves  fatal,  cfpcciaHy  to  the  dc**. 

(^  licaiej 
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licate,  and  fuch  pcrfons  as  fall  into  fainting  fits 
from  mere  c3j:haMftion,  or  the  violence  of  fomc  dif- 
eafc.  No  more  perlbns  ou^ht  ever  to  be  admitted 
into  the  room  where  a  patient  lies  in  a  fwoon  than 
ar^e  abfolutely  necefiary  for  his  aQiftancej  and  the 
windows  of  the  apartment  Ihould  always  be  opened^ 
at  lead  as  far  as  to  admit  a  dream  of  fre(h  ^n 

Perfons  fubjedt  to  fr^ueat  fwoonings  or  feint* 
ing  Hts,  ihould  neglcd  no  means  to  remove  the 
caufe  of  them,  as  their  confequences  arc  always^ 
injurious  to  the  conftit^tion.  Every  fainting  fie 
leaves  the  perfon  in  dejection  and  weaknelsi  the 
fecretions  are  thereby  fufpended,  the  humour^  dif- 
pofed  to  (lagnation,  coagulations  and  obflrudionsi 
are  formed,  and,  if  the  motion  of  the  blood  be  to-. 
t^ly  intercepted,  or  very  conlidcrably  checked^  fo^ 
lypufes  are  fometimes  formed  in  die  heart  or  larger 
veflcls.  The  only  kind  of  fwoonings  not  to  be 
dreaded  are  thpfe  which  fometimes  mark  the  crifii 
in  fevers ;  yet  even  thefe  ought,  as  foon  as  po0iblej 
to  be  removed. 


OF   INTOXICATION* 

The  effeSs  of  intoxication  are  often  fatal.  No 
kind  of  poifon  kills  more  certainly  than  an  over- 
dofe  of  ardent  fpirits.  Sometimes,  by  deftroying  the 
nervous  energy,  they  put  an  end  to  life  at  once  i  buc 
in  general  their  efFeds  are  more  flow,  and  in  many 
refpedts  Qmilar  to  thofe  of  opium.  Other  kinds 
of  intoxicating  liquors  may  prove  fatal  when  taken 
to  excefe,  as  well  aa  ardent  fpirits ;  but  they  may 
generally  be  difcharged  by  vomiting,  which  oughc 
always  to  be  excited  when  the  ftomach  is  over-* 
charged  with  liquor. 

More  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons,  who  die  intoxi* 
caced^  lofc  their  Uvea  from  an  inabiiity  to  conduct 

them- 
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Aemfclvesi  than  ftom  the  deftruAiire  quality  6f  tb€ 
liquor.    Unable  to  walk^  they   tumble  down,  ind 
lie  in  fome  awkward  podure,  which  obftru&s  the 
circulation  or  breathing,  and  often  eonrinue  in  this 
.  fituatiofi  till  they  die.     No  drunken  perfon  (houM  be 
left  by  himfelf,  till  his  clothes  have  been  looiened, 
and  his  body  laid  in  fuch  a  pofture  as  is  mod  fa* 
vourable    for    continuing  |h€  vital    motions,    dif- 
charging  the  contents  of  the  ftomach,  &c.     The 
beft    pofture  for  difcharging  the   contents  of  the 
ftomach  is  to  lay  the  perfon  upon  his  belly ;  when 
flfleep  he  may  be  laid  on  his  fide,  with  his  head  a 
little  raifed,  and  particular  care  muft  be  taken  that 
his  neck  be  no  way  bent,  twifted,  or  have  any  thing 
too  tight  about  it. 

The  exceffive  degree  of  thirft  occafioned  by 
drinking  ftrong  liquors,  often  induces  people  to 
quench  it  by  t  king  ^hat  is  hurtful.  1  have  known 
fatal  confequences  even  from  drinking  freely  of 
milk  after  a  debauch  of  wine  or  four  punch ;  thele 
acid  liquors,  together  with  the  heat  of  the  fto^ 
mach,  having  coagulated  the  milk  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  it  could  never  be  digefted.  The  fafeft 
drink  after  a  debauch  is  water  with  a  toaft,  tea, 
infufions  of  balm,  fage,  barley-water,  and  fuch 
like.  If  the  perfon  wants  to  vomit,  he  may  drink 
a  weak  infuHon  of  camomile  flowers,  or  lukewarm 
water  and  oil;  but  in  this  condition  vomiting  may 
generally  be  excited  by  only  tickling  the  throat 
with  the  finger  or  a  feather. 

Inftead  of  giving  a  detail  of  all  the  diflfcreitf 
fymptoms  of  intoxication  which  indicate  danger, 
and  propofing  a  general  plan  of  treatment  for  pcr- 
fons  in  this  fituation,  I  ftiall  briefly  relate  the  hif- 
tory  of  a  cafe  which  lately  fell  under  my  own  ob« 
iervacion,  wherein  moft  of  thofe  iymptoms  ufually 
reckoned  dangerous  concurred,  and  where  the  treat- 
iDcnt  was  fuccefsful. 

A  young 


^  *A*  yoiHig  man,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had^ 
for  a  hire,  drank  ten  glafies  of  ftrohg  brandy.  He 
fqon  after  fell  faft  aficep,  and  continued  in  that  fitu- 

-ation  for  fcvcfral  hour^i  till  at  length  his  uneafy 
manner  of  breathing,  the  coldnefs  of  the  extremi- 
ties, and  other  threatening  fymptonrrs,  alarmed  his 
friends,  and  made  them  fend  for  me.  I  found  him 
ftill  deeping,  his  counHfenance  ghaftly,  and  his  fkin 
covered  with  a  cold  clammy  fwcat.  Almoft  the 
only  figns  of  life  remaining  were,  a  deep  laboribus 
breathing,  and  a  convulfive  motion  or  agitation  of 
his  bowels. 

I  tried  to  roufc  him,  but  in  vain,  by  pinching, 
Ihaking,  applying  volatile  fpirits,  and  other  ftimu- 
Jating  things  to  his  nofe,  &c.  A.  few  ounces  of 
blood  were  likewife  taken  from  his  arm,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  vinegar  and  water  was  poured  into  his 
mouth ;  but,  as  he  could  not  fwallow,  very  little  of 
this  got  into  the  ftomach.  None  of  thefe  things 
having  the  lead  effcdl:,  and  the  danger  feeming  to 
increaie,  I  ordered  his  legs  to  be  put  into  warm  wa- 
ter, and  a  (harp  clyfier  to  be  immediately  admini- 
ftered.  This  gave  him  a  ftool,  and  was  the  firft 
thing  that  relieved  him.  It  was  afterwards  repeated 
with  the  fame  happy  cfFeft,  and  feemed  to  be  the 
chief  caufc  of  his  recovery.  He  then  began  to  Ihcw 
fomc  figns  of  life,  took  drink  when  it  was  oifFered 
him,  and  came  gradually  to  his  fenfes.  He  conti- 
nued, however,  for  fcveral  days  weak  and  fcverifli, 
and  complained  much  of  a  forenefs  in  his  bowels, 
which  gradually  went  off,  by  means  of  a  flender  diet, 
and  cool  mucilaginous  liquors. 

This  young  man  would  probably  have  been  fuf- 
fcred  to  die,  without  any  aflfiftancc  being  called, 
had  not  a  neighbour,  a  few  days  before,  who  had 
been  advifed  to  drink  a  bottle  of  fpirits  to  cure  him 
of  an  ague,  expired  under  very  fimilar  circum- 
ftances. 

Sf 
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These  may  fomctimcs  proceed  from  an  infarAion 
of  the  lungs,  produced  by  vifcid  clammy  humours, 
or  a  ipafmodic  afFeftion  of  the  nerves  of  that  or- 

gan.  Perfons  who  feed  grofsly,  and  abound  in  rich 
lood,  are  very  liable  to  fufFocating  fits  from  the 
former  of  thefe  cauies.  Such  ought,  as  foon  as  they 
arc  attacked,  to  be  bled,  to  receive  an  emollient  dyf- 
tef}  and  to  take  frequently  a  cup  of  diluting  liquor 
with  a  litde  nitre  in  it.  They  fhould  likewift  re- 
ceive the  fleams  of  hot  vinegar  into  their  lungs  by 
breathing. 

Nervous  and  afthmatic  perfons  are  moft  fubje£l 
to  fpafmodic  affeflions  of  the  lungs.  In  this  cafe 
the  patient's  legs  fliould  be  immerfed  in  warm  wa- 
ter, and  the  fleams  of  vinegar  applied  as  above. 
Warm  diluting  liquors  (hould  likewife  be  drank; 
to  a  cup  of  which  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  parygoric 
elixir  may  occafionally  be  added.  Burnt  paper, 
feathers,  or  leather,  may  be  held  to  the  patient's 
nofe,  and  frefh  air  fliould  be  freely  admitted  to 
him. 

Infants  are  often  fuffocated.  by  the  carelciibeis  or 
inattention  of  their  nurfes  *.  An  infant  when  io 
bed  fliould  always  be  laid  fo,  that  it  cannot  tumUe 
down  with  its  head  under  the  bed-clothes;  and 
yfhtn  in  a  cradle,  its  face  ought  never  to  be 
covered.    A  fmall  degree  of  attention  to  thcle  two 

•  Tbefc  accidents  arc  not  always  the  effcfts  of  carelefiiie&.  I 
have  kDOwn  an  infant  overlaid  by  its  mother  being  feized  ia  d» 
night  with  an  hyfleric  fit.  This  ought  to  ferve  aa  a  caodoi 
againd  employing  hyfteric  women  as  narfes;  and  Ihoold  Ukcfiife 
teach  fach  women  never  to  lay  an  infant  io  the  (amc  bed  iM 
ihcmiclvcs,  but  in  a  fmaU  adjacent  one. 

I  fimpie 
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fimple  rules  would  five  the  lives  of  many  infants, 
and  prevent  others  from  being  rendered  weak  and 
fickly  all  their  days  by  the  injuries  done  to  their 
lungs. 

Inftcad  of  laying  down  a  plan  for  the  recovery  of 
infants  who  are  fuffocatcd,  or  overlaid,  as  it  is  termed 
by  their  nurfes,  I  (hall  give  the  hiftory  of  a  cafe  re- 
lated by  Monficur  Janin,  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgery  at  Paris,  as  it  was  attended  with  fuccefs,  and 
contains  almofl:  every  thing  that  can  be  done  on  fuch 
occafions. 

A  nurfc  having  had  the  misfortune  to  overlay  a 
child,  he  was  called  in,  and  found  the  infant  with- 
out any  figns  of  life ;  no  pulfation  in  the  arteries, 
no  refpiration,  the  face  livid,  the  eyes  open,  dull, 
and  tarnilhed,  the  nofe  full  of  fnivel,  the  mouth 
gaping,  in  fhort  it  was  almoft  cold.  Whilft  fomc 
linen  clothes  and  a  parcel  of  afhes  were  warm-^ 
ing,  he  had  the  boy  unfwathed,  and  laid  him 
in  a  warm  bed,  and  on  the  right  fide.  He  then 
was  rubbed  all  over  with  rinc  linen,  for  fear  of  fret* 
ting  his  tender  and  delicate  fkin.  As  foon  as  the 
afhes  had  received  their  due  degree  of  heat,  Mr. 
Janin  buried  him  in  them,  except  the  face,  placed 
him  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  on  which  he  had 
been  at  firft  laid,  and  covered  him  with  a  blanket. 
He  had  a  bottle  of  eau  de  luce  in  his  pocket,  which 
he  prcfcnted  to  his  nofe  from  time  to  time ;  and  be- 
tween whiles  fome  puffs  of  tobacco  were  blown  up 
his  noftrils  :  to  thefe  fucceeded  the  blowing  into  his 
mouth,  and  fqueezing  tight  his  nofe.  Animal  heat 
began  thus  to  be  excited  gradually;  the  pulfations 
of  the  temporal  artery  were  foon  felt,  the  breathing 
became  more  frequent  and  free,  and  the  eyes  clofed 
and  opened  alternately.  At  length  the  child  fetched 
fomc  cries  cxpreflive  of  his  want  of  the  breaft, 
which  being  applied  to  his  mouth,  he  catched  at. 
it  with  avidity,  and  fucked  as  if  nothing  had  hap« 
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pened  to  him.  Though  the  pulfations  of  the  ar- 
teries were  by  this  time  very  well  re-eftabli(hedy 
and  it  was  hot  weather,  yet  Mr.  Janin  thought  it 
advifcable  to  leave  his  little  patient  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  longer  under  the  aflies.  He  was  afterwards 
taken  out,  cleaned  and  drefled  as  ufual;  to  which 
a  gentle  fleep  fucceeded,  and  he  continued  perfe&ly 
well. 

Mr.  Janin  mentions  likewife  an  example  of  a 
young  man  who  had  hanged  himfelf  through  defpair, 
to  whom  he  adminiftered  help  as  elFedually  as  in  the 
preceding  cafe. 

Mr.  Glover,  furgeon  in  Doctors  Commons, 
London,  relates  the  cafe  of  a  perfon  who  was  re* 
ilored  to  life  after  twenty-nine  minutes  hanging, 
and  continued  in  good  health  for  many  years 
after. 

The  principal  means  ufed  to  reftore  this  man  to 
life  were,  opening  the  temporal  artery  and  the  ex- 
ternal jugular;  rubbing  the  back,  mouth,  and 
neck,  with  a  quantity  of  volatile  fpirits  and  dl; 
adminiftering  the  tobacco  clyfter  by  means  of 
lighted  pipes,  and  ftrong  fridlions  of  the  legs  and 
arms.  This  courfe  had  been  continued  for  about 
four  hours,  when  an  inciiion  was  made  into  the  wind- 
pipe,  and  air  blown  ftrongly  through  a  canula  into 
the  lungs.  About  twenty  minutes  after  this,  die 
blood  at  the  artery  began  to  run  down  the  face,  and  a 
flow  pulfc  was  juft  perceptible  at  the  wrift.  The 
fri£bion3  were  continued  for  fome  time  longer;  hb 
pulfe  became  more  frequent,  and  his  mouth  and  nofe 
being  irritated  with  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  he 
opened  his  eyes.  Warm  cordials  were  then  adou- 
niftered  to  him,  and  in  two  days  he  was  (b  well  as  to 
be  able  to  walk  eight  miles. 

Thcfe  cafes  are  fufficient  to  (hew  what  may  be  done 
for  the  recovery  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who  (trao^ 
themfclves  in  a  fit  of  defpair. 
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OF  PERSONS  WHO  EXPIRE  IN  CON- 
VULSION FITS. 

Convulsion  fits  often  conftitutc  the  laft  fccne  of 
acute  or  chronic  difordcrs.  When  this  is  the  cafe, 
there  can  remain  but  fmall  hopes  of  the  patient's 
recovery  after  expiring  in  a  fit.  But  when  a  pcrr 
fon  who  appears  to  be  in  perfeft  health,  is  fud- 
denly  fcized  with  a  convulfion  fit,  and  feems  to 
expire,  fomc  attempts  ought  always  to  be  made  to 
reftore  him  to  life.  Infants  arc  moft  liable  to  con- 
vulfions,  and  are  often  carried  off  very  fuddenly 
by  one  or  more  fits  about  the  time  of  teething. 
There  are  many  well  authenticated  accounts  of  in- 
fants having  been  reftored  to  life,  after  they  had  to 
all  appearance  expired  in  convulfions ;  but  we  (hall 
only  relate  the  following  inftance  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Johnfon  in  his  pamphlet  on  thefraSticability  of  recover^ 
ing  petfons  vijibly  dead. 

In  the  parifh  of  St.  Clemens  in  Colcbeftery  a  child 
of  fix  months  old,  lying  upon  its  mother's  lap, 
having  had  the  breaft,  was  feizcd  with  a  ftrong 
convulfion  fit,  which  laded  fo  long,  and  ended 
with  fo  total  a  privation  of  motion  in  the  body, 
lungs,  and  pulfe,  that  it  was  deemed  abiblutely 
dead.  It  was  accordingly  ftripped,  laid  out,  the 
pafling-bell  ordered  to  be  tolled,  and  a  coffin  to 
be  made}  but  a  neighbouring  gentlewoman  who 
ufed  to  admire  the  child,  hearing  of  its  fudden 
death,  haftened  to  the  houie,  and  upon  examining 
the  child,  found  it  not  cold,  its  joints  limber,  and 
fancied  that  a  glafs  (he  held  to  its  mouth  and  nofe 
was  a  little  damped  with  the  breath ;  upon  which 
ihe  took  the  child  in  her  lap,  fat  down  before  the 
fire,  rubbed  it,  and  kept  it  in  gentle  agitation.  In 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  (he  felt  the  heart  begin  to 
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beat  faintly ;  (he  then  put  a  little  of  the  modier's 
milk  into  its  mouth,  continued  to  rub  its  palms  and 
foles,  found  the  child  begin  to  move,  and  .  the 
milk  was  fwallowed ;  and  in  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  fhe  had  the  fatisfaftion  of  reftoring  to  its  dif- 
^  confolate  mother  "the  babe  quite  recovered,  eager  to 
*  lay  hold  of  the  breafl:,  and  able  to  fuck  again.  The 
child  throve,  had  no  more  fits,  is  grown  up,  and  at 
prefent  alive. 

Theft  means,  which  arc  certainly  in  the  power 
of  every  perfon,  were  fufiicienc  to  reftore  to  life  an 
infant  to  all  appearance  dead,  and  who,  in  all  pro- 
bability, but  for  the  ufe  of  thefe  Gmple  endeavours, 
would  have  remained  fo.  There  are  however  many 
other  things  which  might  be  ^one  in  cafe  the  above 
fhould  not  fucceed ;  as  rubbing  the  body  with  ftrong 
fpirits,  covering  ic  with  warm  aihes  or  fait,  blowing 
air  into  the  lungs,  throwing  up  warm  (timukting 
clyftcrs  or  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  into  the  inteftincs, 
and  fuch  like. 

When  children  arc  dead  born,  or  expire  foon  after 
the  birth,  the  fame  means  ought  to  be  ufcd  for  their 
recovery,  as  if  they  had  expired  in  circuaiftances 
fimilar  to  thofe  mentioned  above. 

Theft  diredions  may  likewift  be  extended  to  adults, 
attention  being  always  paid  to  the  age  and  other  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  patient. 

The  foregoing  cafes  and  obftrvations  afford  fuf- 
ficient  proof  of  the  fuccefs  which  may  attend  the 
endeavours  of  perfons  totally  ignorant  of  medicine, 
in  aflifting  thoft  who  are  fuddenly  deprived  of  life 
by  any  accident  or  diftaft.  Many  fads  of  a  fimi- 
lar nature  might  be  adduced,  were  it  necefiary, 
but  thefe,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  fufficieqt  to  call  up  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  to  excite  the  humane  and 
benevolent  to  exert  their  utmoft  endeavours  for  the 
prcfcrvation  of  their  fcllow-men. 
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J'be  Jociety  for  the  recovery  of  drowned,  per/ons^ 
inftituted  at  Amftcrdam  in  the  year  1767^  had  the 
fatiafaftion  to  find  that  no  fewer  than  150  perfons 
in  the  fpace  of  four  years  had  been  faved  by  the 
means  pointed  out  by  them>  many  of  whom  owed 
their  prefervation  to  peafants  and  people  of  no  me- 
dical knowledge.  But  the  means  ufed  with  io  much 
efficacy  in  recovering  drowned  perfons  are,  with 
equal  fuccefs,  applicable  to  a  number  of  cafes 
Where  the  powers  of  life  feem  in  reality  to  be  only 
fufpended,  and  to  remain  capable  of  renewing  aU 
their  fundlions,  on  being  put  into  motion  again.  It 
is  fhocking  to  refleft,  that  for  want  of  this  confider* 
ation  many  perfons  have  been  committed  to  the  grave 
.  in  whom  the  principles  of  life  might  have  been 
revived. 

The  cafes  wherein  fuch  endeavours  are  moft  likely 
to  be  attended  with  fuccefs,  are  all  thofe  called 
fudden  deaths  from  ah  invifible  caufe,  as  apo- 
plexies, hyflerics,  faintings,  and  many  other  dif- 
orders  wherein  perfons  in  a  moment  fink  down  and 
expire.  The  various  cafualtics  in  which  they  may 
be  tried  are,  fufFocations,  from  the  fulphureous 
damps  of  mines,  coal-pics,  &c.  the  unwholeibme 
air  of  long  unopened  wells  or  caverns  j  the  noxious 
vapours  a rifing  from  fermenting  liquors;  the  fleams 
of^  burning  charcoal ;  fulphureous  mineral  acids ; 
arfenical  eiHuvia,  &c. 

-   The   various   accidents   of  drowning,   flrangling, 

and  apparent  deaths,  by  blows,  falls,  hunger,  cold, 

ttc.    likcwife   furnifh  opportunities   of  trying  fuch' 

endeavours.     7'hofe  perhaps  who  to  appearance  are 

killed  by  lightning,  or  by  any  violent  agitation  of 

the   palTions,   as  fear,  joy,  furprifc,  and  fuch  like, 

might  alfo    be    frequently    recovered    by    the    ufc 

<ii  proper  means,    as   blowing  ftrongly   into  their 

Jungs,  &c, 
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.  The  means  to  be  ufcd  for  the  recovery  of  per- 
fons  fuddenly  deprived  of  life  are  nearly  the  fame 
in  all  cafes ;  they  are  pradlicablc  by  every  one  who 
happens  to  be  prcfcnt  at  the  accident,  and  require 
no  great  expencc,  and  Icfs  (kill.  The  great  aim  is 
lo  reftore  the  warmth  and  vital  motions.  This  may 
in  general  be  attempted  by  means  of  heat,  friftions, 
bleeding,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs,  adminiftering 
clyftcrs  and  generous  cordials.  Thefc  muft  be  varied 
according  to  circumftances.  Common  fenfe,  and 
the  fituation  of  the  patient,  will  fuggeft  the  proper 
manner  of  conducing  them.  Above  all,  we  would 
recommend  per/everance.  People  ought  never  to 
dcfpair  on  account  of  difcouraging  circumftances, 
or  to  leave  off  their  endeavours  as  long  as  there 
is  the  lead  hope  of  fuccefs.  Where  much  good  and 
no  hurt  can  be  done,  no  one'  ought  to  grudge  his 
labour. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wifhcd,  that  an  inftiturion, 
•iimilar  to  that  of  Amfterdam,  was  eftablifhed,  upon 
^  more  e^^ccnfive  plan,  in  Great  Britain ;  and 
that  a  reward  was  allqwed  to  every  one  who  fliould 
be  inftrumcntal  in  reftorjng  to  life  a  perfon  fccm- 
ingly  dead*.  Men  ml\  do  much  for  fame,  but 
Hill  more  for  money.  Should  no  profit,  howevett 
be  annexed  to  thofe  benevolent  offices,   the  heart* 

•  The  Author  is  happy  to  obfervc,  that,  fincc  the  firft  pablic« 
ation  of  this  work,Teveral  focietiei  have  been  inftituted  in  firiiaia 
with  the  fame  benevolent  intention  as  that  of  Amfterdam*  and  tha^ 
their  endeavours  have  proved  no  Icfs  fuccefsful.  He  is  likewife 
happy  to  obferve,  that  premiums  have  been  awarded  to  thofe  wto 
have  been  adive  in  their  endeavours  to  reflore  to  life  perfoos  who 
had  been  drowned,  or  fuddenly  deprived  of  life  by  any  accideiit. 
How  much  is  this  fuperior  to  the  fuperflitious  inAitutioD,  whidf 
allows  any  man  a  premium  who  brings  a  dead  perfon  out  of  the 
water,  fo  that  he  may  receive  Chriflian  burial :  but  allows  nothing 
to  the  perfon  who  brings  him  out  alive,  or  who  recovers  him  after 
he  has  been  to  all  appearance  dead  ? 

felt 
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frk  plcafurc  which  a  good  man  muft  enjoy,  on  re- 
lieving that  he  has  been  the  happy  inftrument  of 
faving  one  of  his  fellow- creatures  from  an  untimely 
grave,  is  itfelf  a  fufficient  reward. 


CHAP.   LV. 

CAUTIONS    CONCERNING    COLD 

BATHING,     AND     DRINKING 

THE  MINERAL  WATERS. 

AS  it  is  now  faftiionable  for  pcrfons  of  all  ranks 
^^  to  plunge  into  the  fea,  and  drink'  the  mineral 
waters,  I  was  defirous  of  rendering  this  work  ftill 
more  extenfively  ufcful,  by  the  addition  of  fome 
praftical  remarks  on  thcfc  aftive  ^nd  ufeful  medi- 
cines. Finding  it  impoflible  to  bring  thefe  ob- 
iervations  within  fo  narrow  a  compafs  as  not  to 
fwell  the  book,  already  too  large,  into  an  enor- 
mous fize,  I  refolved  to  confine  myfelf  to  a  few 
hints  or  cautions  j  which  may  be  of  fervice  to  per- 
sons who  bathe,  or  drink  the  mineral  waters,  with- 
out being  able  to  put  themfelves  under  the  care  of  a 
phyfician. 

No  part  of  the  pradicc  of  medicine  is  of  greater 
importance,  or  merits  more  the  attention  of  the 
phyfician,  33  many  lives  are  loft,  and  numbers 
ruin  their  health,  by  cold  bathing,  and  an  impru- 
dent ufc  of  the  mineral  waters.  On  fome  future 
occalion  I  may  probably  rcfume  this  fubjeft,  as  I 
know  not  any  work  that  contains  a  fufficient  num- 
ber of  praftical  obfervations  to  regulate  the  patient's 
conduft  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  aftive  and  important 
medicines. 

Wc 
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Wc  have  indfccd  many  books  on  the  mineral  waters, 
and  fome  of  them  are  written  with  much  ingenuity ; 
but  they  are  chiefly  employed  in   afcertaining  the 
contents  of  the  waters  by  chymical  analyfis.     This 
no  doubt  has  its  ufe,  but  it  is  by  no  means  of  fuch 
importance  as  fome  may  imagine.     A  man  may  know 
the  chymical  analyfis  of  all  the  articles  in  the  materia 
medica^  without  being  able  properly  to  apply  any 
one  of  them  in  the  cure  of  difeafes.     One  page 
of  practical  obfcrvations  is  worth  a  whole  volume 
of  chymical  analylis.   But  where  are  fuch  obfcrvations 
to  be  met  with  ?     Few  phyGcians  are  in  a  (ituadon 
to  make  them,  and  fewer  (till  are  qualified  for  fuch 
a  tafk.     It  can  only  be  accomplifhed  by  praflitioners 
who  refide  at  the   fountains,    and   who,    pofleding 
minds  fuperior  to  local  prejudices,   are  capable  of 
diftinguiihing  difeafes  with  accuracy,  and  of  forming 
a  found  judgment  refpcfting  the  genuine  cffeds  of 
medicines. 

Without  a  proper  difcrimination  with  regard  te 
the  difeafe  and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  the 
mofl  powerful  medicine  is  more  likely  to  do  harm 
than  good.  Every  one  knows  that  the  fame  phy&cian 
who,  by  cold  bathing,  cured  Augudus,  by  an  im* 
prudent  ufe  of  the  fame  medicine  killed  his  heir. 
This  induced  the  Roman  fcnate  to  make  laws  for  re- 
gulating the  baths,  and  preventing  the  numerous  evils 
which  arofe  from  an  imprudent  and  promifcuous  ufe  of 
thofe  elegant  and  fafhionable  pieces  of  luxury.  But 
as  no  fuch  laws  exift  in  this  country,  n;^ry  one  does 
thai  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes^  and  of  courfe  raanf 
muft  do  wrong. 

People  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  fimplc  ck- 
ment  of  water  can  do  no  hurt,  and  that  they  may 
plunge  into  it  at  any  time  with  impunity.  In  this, 
however,  they  are  much  miftaken.  I  have  known 
apoplexies  occasioned  by  going  into  the  cold  bath, 

fevers 
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fevers  excited  by  ftaying  too  long  in  it,  and  other 
maladies  fo  much  aggravated  by  its  continued  xifc, 
that  they  could  never  be  wholly  eradicated.  Nor 
arc  examples  wanting,  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
times,  of  the  baneful  confequences  which  have  arifefl 
alfo  from  an  injudicious  application  of  the  warm 
bath;  but  as  warm  baths  are  not  fo  common  in  this 
country,  and  are  feldom  ufed  but  under  the  direAion 
of  a  phyfician,  I  ihall  not  enlarge  on  that  part  of  the 
fubjedV. 

Immerfion  in  cold  water  is  a  cuftom  which  lays 
claim  to  the  mod  remote  antiquity :  Indeed  it  muft 
have  been  coeval  with  man  himfelf.  The  neceflity 
of  water  for  the  purpofe  of  cleanlinefs,  and  the 
pleafure  arifing  from  its  application  to  the  body  in 
hot  countries,  muft  very  early  have  recommended 
it  to  the  human  fpccics.  Even  the  example  of 
other  animals  was  fufficient  to  give  the  hint  to 
man.  By  inftinft  many  of  them  are  led  to  apply 
cold  water  in  this  manner;  and  feme,  when  de- 
prived of  its  ufc,  have  been  known  to  languifh^ 
and  even  to  die.  But  whether  the  praftice  of  cold 
bathing  arofc  from  neccflicy,  rcafoning,  or  imita- 
tion, is  an  inquiry  of  no  importance ;  our  bufincfs 
is  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived 
from  it,  and  to  guard  people  againft  an  improper 
life  of  it. 

The  cold  bath  recommends  itfelf  in  a  variety  of 
cafes,  and  is  peculiarly  beneficial  to  the  inhabit-, 
^nts  of  populous  cities,  who  indulge  in  idienefs^ 
and  lead  fcdentary  lives.  In  perfons  of  this  defcrip- 
tion  the  adlion  of  the  folids  is  always  too  weak^ 
which  induces  a  languid  circulation,  a  crude  indi- 
geftcd  mafs  of  humours,  and  obftruftions  in  the 
capillary  velfels  and  glandular  fyftcm.  Cold  wa- 
ter, from  its  gravity  as  well  as  its  tonic  power,  is 
well  calculated  either  to  obviate  or  remove  thefe 
iymptom^.    It  accelerates  Uie  amotion  of  the  blood, 

promotes 
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promotes  the  different  fecretions,  and  gives  per<» 
snanent  vigour  to  the  folids.  But  all  thefe  im« 
portant  purpofes  will  be  more  efientially  anfwered 
by  the  application  oi  Jalt -water.  This  ought  not 
only  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  its  fuperior 
gravity,  but  likewife  for  its  greater  power  of  fti- 
mulatiog  the  (kin,  which  promotes  the  pcrfpira- 
tioD,  and  prevents  the  patient  from  catching 
cdd. 

It  is  neceflary,  however,  to  obferve,  that  cold 
bathing  is  more  likely  to  prevent,  than  to  remove 
obftruftions  of  the  glandular  or  lymphatic  fyftem. 
Ipdeed,  when  thefe  have  arrived  at  a  certain  pitch, 
|hey  are  not  to  be  removed  by  any  me^ns.  In  this 
cafe  the  cold  bach  will  pnly  aggravate\  the  fympr 
toms,  and  hurry  the  unhappy  patient  into  an  unr 
.  timely  grave.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance, previous  to  the  patient's  entering  i^n 
the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  to  determine  whether  or 
not  he  labours  under  any  obftinate  obftruffcioqs  of 
the  lungs  or  other  vijgera\  and  where  this  is  the 
cafe,  cold  bathing  ought  ftri<5tly  to  be  prohi- 
bited*. 

In  what  is  called  a  plethoric  ftate,  or  too  great 
a  fulnefs  of  the  body,  it  is  likcwi(e  dangerous  to 
ufe  the  cold  bath,  without  due  preparation.  Iq 
this  cafe  there  is  great  danger  of  burfting  a  blood- 
ve^el,  or  occafioning  an  inflammation  of  the  bnun, 
or  fome  of  the   vijcera.     This  precaution  is  the 

^  The  late  celebrated  Dr.  Smollet  has  indeed  faid,  that  if  ke 
were  perfuaded  he  had  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  he  would  jofflp 
into  the  cold  bath :  but  here  the  Dodor  evidently  (hews  more 
courage  than  difcretion ;  and  that  he  was  more  a  man  of  wm 
than  a  phyQcian,  every  one  will  allow.  A  nervous  afthma,  or  aa 
atrophy »  may  be  miftaken  for  a  pulmonary  confumption  ;  yet«  ta 
the  two  former,  the  cold  bath  proves  often  beneficial ;  dioogk  I 
never  knew  it  fo  in  the  latter.  Indeed,  all  the  phthifical  pa- 
tients I  ever  faw,  who  had  tried  the  cold  baih,  were  CTidendy 
hurt  by  it. 

moiT 
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more  ncccffary  to  citizens,  as  moft  of  them  live 
full,  and  are  of  a  grofs  habit.  Yet,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  thefe  people  refort  in  crowds  every 
feafon  to  the  fea-fide,  and  plunge  in  the  water 
without  the  Icaft  confideration.  No  doubt  they 
often  efcape  with  impunity;  but  does  this  give  a 
fanftion  to  the  pradice  ?  Pcrfons  of  this  defcrip* 
tion  ought  by  no  means  to  bathe,  unlefs  the  body 
has  been  previoufly  prepared  by  fuitable  evacua- 
tions. 

Another  clafs  of  patients,  who  (land  peculiarly 
in  need  of  the  bracing  qualities  of  cold  water,  is 
the  nervous.  This  includes  a  great  number  of  the 
male,  and  almoft  all  the  female  inhabitants  of  great 
cities.  Yet  even  thofe  perfons  ought  to  be  cautious 
in  ufing  the  ipold  bach.  Nervous  people  have  often 
weak  bowels,  and  may,  as  well  as  others,  be  fubje& 
to  congeftions  and  obftru£tions  of  the  vifcera ;  and  in 
this  cafe  they  will  not  be  able  to  bear  the  effeds  of 
the  cold  water.  For  them,  therefore,  and  indeed  for 
all  delicate  people,  the  beft  plan  would  be  to  accuftom 
themfelves  to  it  by  the  moil  pleaflng  and  gentle 
degrees.  They  ought  to  begin  with  the  temperate 
bath,  and  gradually  ufe  it  cooler,  till  at  length  the 
coldeft  proves  quite  agreeable.  Nature  revolts  againfi: 
all  great  tranficions:  and  thofe  who  do  violence 
to  her  didates,  have  often  caufe  to  repent  of  their 
temerity. 

Wherever  cold  bathing  is  praftifed,  there  ought 
likewife  to  be  tepid  baths  for  the  purpofe  mentioned 
above.  Indeed  it  is  the  pradice  of  fome  countries 
to  throw  cold  water  over  the  patient  as  foon  as  he 
comes  out  of  the  warm  bath;  but  though  this  may 
not  iojure  a  Rudian  peafant,  we  dare  not  recom- 
mend it  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  The 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  are  told,  when 
covered  with  fweat  and  duft,  ufed  to  plunge  into 
rivers,      without     receiving    the     fmallcft     injury. 

7  Though 
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Though  they  might  often  efcapc  danger  from  this 
imprudent  conduft,  yet  it  was  certainly  contrary 
to  found  reafon.  I  have  known  many  robuft  men 
throw  away  their  lives  by  fuch  an  attempt.  Wc 
would  not  however  advile  patients  to  go  into  the 
cold  water  when  the  body  is  chilly ;  as  much  exer- 
cife,  at  Iraft)  ought  to  be  taken,  as  may  excite  a 
gentle  glow  all  over  the  body^  but  by  no  means  fo  as 
to  overheat  it. 

To  young  people,  and  particularly  to  children, 
cold  bathing  is  of  the  lad  importance.  Their  lax 
fibres  render  its  tonic  powers  peculiarly  proper. 
It  promotes  their  growth,  increafes  their  ftrengdi^, 
and  prevents  a  variety  of  difeafes  incident  to  child- 
hood. Were  infants  early  accuftomed  to  the  cold 
bath,  it  would  feldom  difagree  with  them;  and  we 
ihould  fee  fewer  inftances  of  the  fcrofula,  rickets, 
and  other  difeafes,  which  prove  fatal  to  many,  and 
make  others  miferable  for  life.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, thefe  diforders  render  infants  incapable. of 
bearing  the  fhock  of  cold  water  i  but  this  is  owing 
to  their  not  having  been  early  and  regularly  accuftom- 
ed to  it*  it  is  however  neceifary  here  to  caution 
young  men  againft  too  frequent  bathing  -,  as  I  have 
known  many  fatal  confequcnces  refult  from,  the  daily 
pradice  of  plunging  into  rivers,  and  continuing 
there  too  long. 

The  moft  proper  time  of  the  day  for  ufing  die 
cold  bath  is  no  doubt  the  morning,  or  at  lead  be- 
fore dinners  and  the  beft  modc^  that  of  quick  im- 
merfion.    As  cold  bathing  has  a  conilant  tendency 

*  The  celebrated  phyfician  Galen  fays,  that  immerfion  in  €old 
water  is  fit  only  for  the  young  of  lions  and  bears ;  and  recom- 
mends warm  bathing,  as  conducive  to  the  growth  and  ftresgtk 
of  infants.  How  egregionfly  do  the  greatefl  men  err,  whenever 
they  lofe  fight  of  fads,  and  fubftitute  reafoaing  in  phy&c  in  ptict 
•f  obfervation  aod  experience ! 
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to  propel  the  blood  and  other  humours  towards  the 
head>  it  ought  to  be  a  rule  always  to  wet  that  pare 
as  foon  as  pofTible.  By  due  attention  to  this  cir* 
cumftance,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  vio- 
lent hcad-achs,  and  other  complaints,  which  frcr 
quently  proceed  from  cold  bathing,  might  be  often 
prevented. 

The  cold  bath,  when  too  long  continued  in,  not 
only  occafions  an  excclCve  flux  of  humours  towards 
the  head,  but  chills  the  blood,  cramps  the  mufclfs, 
relaxes  the  nerves,  and  wholly  defeats  the  inten-* 
tion  of  bathing.  Hence,  by  not  adverting  to  this 
circumftance,  expert  fwimmers  arc  often  injured^ 
and  fometimes  even  lofe  their  lives.  All  the  bc-p 
neficial  purpofes  of  cold  bathing  are  anfwered  by 
one  immerfion  at  a  time;  and  the  patient  ought 
to  be  rubbed  dry  the  moment  he  comes  out  of  the 
water,  and  (hould  continue  to  take  exercife  for  fome 
time  after. 

When  cold  bathing  occafions  chilnefs,  lofs  of 
appetite,  liftlefTnefs,  pain  of  the  bread  or  bowels,  a 
proftration  of  ftrength,  or  violent  head-achs^  it 
ought  to  be  difcontinued. 

Though  thefe  hints  are  by  no  means  intended  to 
point  out  all  the  cafes  where  cold  bathing  may  be 
hurtful,  nor  to  illuftrate  its  extenfive  udlity  as  a  • 
medicine ;  yet  it  is  hoped  they  may  ferve  to  guard 
peopte  againft  fome  of  thofe  errors  into  which,  from 
mere  inattendon,  they  are  apt  to  fall,  and  thereby 
not  only  endanger  their  own  lives,  but  bring  aa 
excellent  medicine  into  difrepute. 


Of  drinking  the  Mineral  Waters. 

The  internal  ufc  of  water,  as  a  medicine,  is  no 
lefs  an  objcdl  of  the  phyfician's  attention  than  the 
external.     Pure  elementary  water  is  indeed  the  moft 

inoffenfive 
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inofFcnfivc  of  all  liquors,  and  conftitutes  a  princf- 
pal  part  of  the  food  of  every  animal.  But  this 
clement  id  often  impregnated  with  fubflaiices  of  a 
very  aftive  and  penetrating  nature;  and  of  fuch  an 
infidious  quality,  that,  while  they  promote  certain 
fecretions,  and  even  alleviate  fome  difagreeabic 
fymptoms,  they  weaken  the  powers  of  life,  under- 
mine the  conflitution,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
worie  difeafes  than  thofe  which  they  were  employed 
to  remove.  Of  this  every  praftitioner  muft  have 
feen  inftances;  and  phyficians  of  eminence  have 
more  than  once  declared  that  they  have  known  more 
difeafes  occafioned  than  removed  by  the  ufe  of  mi- 
neral waters.  This  doubtlefs  has  proceeded  from  the 
abufe  of  thcfe  powerful  medicines,  which  evinces  the 
neceflity  of  ufmg  them  with  caution. 

By  examining  the  contents  of  the  mineral  wa- 
ters which  arc  moft  ufed  in  this  country,  we  fhall 
be  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  danger  which 
may  arife  from  an  improper  application  of  them 
cither  externally  or  internally;  though  it  is  to  the 
latter  of  thefc  that  the  prefent  obfervations  are  chiefly 
confined. 

The  waters  moft  in  ufe  for  medical  purpofes  iii 
Britain,  are  thofe  impregnated  with  faks,  fulphur, 
iron,  and  mephitic  air,  either  feparately,  or  vari- 
oufly  combined.  Of  thefe  the  moft  powerful  is 
the  falinc  fulphureous  water  of  Harrowgate,  of 
which  I  have  had  more  occafion  to  obfervc  the 
pernicious  confequences,  when  improperly  ufed, 
than  of  any  other.  To  this,  therefore,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  will  more  immediately  relate,  though 
they  will  be  found  applicable  to  all  the  purging 
waters  in  the  kingdom  which  arc  ftrong  enough  to 


merit  attention  * 
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•  The  greated  clafs  of  mineral  waters  in  this  country  b  tk 
chalybeate.    In  many  parts  of  Britain  thefe  are  to  be  loand  ia 
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The  errors  which  fo  often  defeat  the  intention  of 
drinking  the  purgative  mineral  waters,  and  which 
fo  frequently  'prove  injurious  to  the  patient,  pro- 
ceed from  the  manner  of  ufing  them,  the  quantity 
taken,  the  regimen  purfued,  or  ufing  them  in  cafes 
where  they  are  not  proper* 

A  very  hurtful  prejudice  (^  prevails  in  this 
country,  that  all  difcafcs  muft  be  cured  by  medi- 
cines taken  into  the  llomach,  and  that  the  more 
violently  thefc  medicines  operate,  they  are  the 
more  likely  to  have  the  defired  efFcft.  This  opi- 
nion has  proved  fatal  to  thoufands,  and  will,  in  all 
probability,  deftroy  many  more  before  it  can  be 
wholly  eradicated.  Purging  is  often  ufcful  in  acute 
difcafcs,  and  in  chronical  cafes  may  pave  the  way 
for  the  operation  of  other  medicines;  but  it  will 
feldom  perform  a  cure;  and  by  exhaufting  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient,  will  often  leave  him  in  a 
worfe  condition  than  it  found  him.  That  this  is 
frequently  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  more  aftivc 
mineral  waters,  every  perfon  converfant  in  thefc 
matters  will  readily  allow. 

Strong  ftimulants  applied  to  the  (lomach  and 
bowels  for  a  length  ot  time,  muft  tend  to  weaken 
and  deftroy  their  energy;  and  what  ftimulants  are 
more  active  than  fait  and  fulphur,  efpecially  when 
thefe  fubftances  are  intimately  combined,  and  car- 
ried  through   the   fyftem   by   the  penetrating  mc- 

almoft  every  field ;  but  thofe  chiefly  in  ufe,  for  medtctl  purpo(es» 
are  the  purging  chalybeates,  as  the  waters  of  Scarborough* 
Cheltenham,  Thorp  Arch,  Nevil  Holt,  &c.  Of  thofe  which  do 
not  purge,  the  waters  of  Tunbridge  ftand  in  the  highefl  repute. 
The  Saline  purging  waters,  as  thofe  of  Adton,  Epfom,  KiU 
barn,  &c.  are  alfo  in  very  general  elleem  ;  but  the  fountains 
moft  frequented  by  the  tick-  in  this  country,  are  thofe  to  which 
the  minerals  impart  a  certain  degree  of  heat»  as  Batb«  firiftol^ 
Buxton*  &C. 

T  t  dium 
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dium  of  wiEitef  ?  Thofc  bowels  muft  be  ftrong  in- 
deed, which  can  withftand  the  daily  operation  of 
fiich  aftive  principles  for  months  togedier,  and  not 
be  injured.  This,  however  is  the  plan  purfued  by 
inoft  of  thofe  who  drink  the  purging  naineral  wa- 
ters, and  whofc  circumftances  will  permit  them  to 
continue  long  enot^  at  thole  falhionable  places  of 
i«fort. 

Many  people  imagine  that  every  thing  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  water  taken,  and  that  the  more 
they  drink  they  will  the  fooncr  get  well.  This  is 
an  egregious  error;  for,  while  the  unhappy  pa- 
tient thinks  he  is  by  this  means  eradicating  his 
diforder,  he  is  often  in  fadt  undermining  the  powers 
of  life,  and  ruining  his  conftitution.  Indeed  no- 
thing can  do  this  fo  effeftually  as  weakening  the 
powers  of  digeftion  by  the  improper  application  of 
ftrong  ftimulants.  The  very  effence  of  health  de- 
pends on  the  digeftive  organs  performing  their  due 
fundtions,  and  the  mod  tedious  maladies  are  all  con- 
ncfted  with  indigcftion. 

Drinking  the  water  in  too  great  quantity,  not 
only  injures  the  bowels  and  occafions  indigeftion, 
but  generally  defeats  the  intention  for  which  it  is 
taken.  The  difeafes  for  the  cure  of  which  mineral 
waters  are  chiefly  celebrated,  are  moftly  of  the 
chronic  kind ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  fuch  dif- 
eafes can  only  be  cured  by  the  flow  operation  of 
alteratives,  or  fuch  medicines  as  aft  by  inducing  a 
gradual  change  in  the  habit.  This  requires  length 
of  time,  and  never  can  be  efFefted  by  medicines 
which  run  otF  by  ftool,  and  operate  chiefly  on  the 
firfl:  paflages. 

Thofe  who  wilh  for  the  cure  of  any  obftbatc 
malady  from  the  mineral'  waters,  ought  to  take 
them  in  fuch  a  manner  zs  hardly  to  produce  any 
cffcft  whatever  on  the  bowels.     With  this  view  a 

half- 
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half-pint  glaii  may  be  drank  at  bed- time*,  and  the 
fame  quantity  an  hour  before  breakfaft,  dinner, 
and  fuppcn  The  dofe,  however,  muft  vary  ac- 
cording to  circumftanccs.  Even  the  quantity  men- 
tioned above  will  purge  fome  perfons,  while  others 
will  drink  twice  as  much  without  being  in  the  Icaft 
moved  by  it.  Its  operation  on  the  bowels  is  the 
only  ftandard  for  ufing  the  water  as  an  alterative. 
No  more  ought  to  be  taken  than  barely  to  move 
the  body  j  nor  is  it  always  ncccflary  to  carry  it  this 
length,  provided  the  water  goes  off  by  the  other 
emundories,  and  does  not  occafion  a  chilnefs,  or 
flatulency  in  the  ftomach  or  bowels.  When  the 
water  is  intended  to  purge^  the  quantity  mentioned 
above  may  be  all  taken  before  breakfaft. 

I  would  not  only  caution  patients  who  drink  the 
purging  mineral  waters  over  night  to  avoid  heavy 
fuppers,  but  alfo  from  eating  heavy  meals  at  any 
time.  The  ftimulus  of  water,  impregnated  with 
falts,  fcems  to  create  a  falfe  appetite.  I  have  feen 
a  delicate  perfon,  after  drinking  the  Harrowgate 
waters  of  a  morning,  eat  a  breakfaft  fufficient  to 
have  fervcd  two  ploughmen,  devour  a  plentiful 
dinner  of  flefh  and  fiih,  and,  to  crown  all,  eat  fuch 
a  fuppcr  as  might  have  fatisfied  a  hungry  porter. 
All  this,  indeed,  the  ftomach  feemed  to  crave ;  but 
this  craving  had  better  remain  not  quite  fatisfied, 
than  that  the  ftomach  ftiould  be  loaded  with  what 
exceeds  its  powers.  To  ftarvc  patients  was  never 
my  planj  but  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that,  in  the 

^  When  I  fpeak  of  drinking  a  glafs  of  the  water  over  night* 
I  muft  beg  leave  to  caution  thofe  who  follow  this  plan  agtinft 
eating  heavy  fuppers.  The  late  Dr.  Daultry  of  York,  who  was 
the  lirfl  that  brought  the  Harrowgate  waters  into  repute,  ufed 
to  advife  bis  patients  to  drink  ft  glafs  before  they  went  to  bed  ; 
the  confequence  of  wKich  was,  that  having  eat  a  fiefh  fopper, 
and  the  water  operating  in  the  night,  they  were  often  tormented 
with  gripes,  and  obligrd  to  call  for  medical  afliftaace. 

T  t  2  ufc  " 
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life  of  all  the  purging  mineral  waters,  a  light  and 
rather  diluting  diet  is  the  mod  proper;  and  that  no 
perfon,  during  fuch  a  courfe,  ought  to  cat  to  the 
full  extent  of  what  his  appetite  craves. 

To  promote  the  operation  of  mineral  waters, 
and  to  carry  them  through  the  fyftem,  cxercifc  is 
indifpenfably  neceflary.  This  may  be  taken  in  any 
manner  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient;  but 
he  ought  never  to  carry  it  to  excefs.  The  beft 
kinds  of  exercife  arc  thofc  conneded  with  amufc- 
ment.  Every  thing  that  tends  to  exhilarate  the 
fpirits,  not  only  promotes  the  operation  of  the  wa- 
.  lers,  but  a6ts  as  a  medicine.  All  who  refort  to 
the  mineral  waters  ought  therefore  to  leave  every 
care  behind,  to  mix  with  the  company,  and  to 
make  themfclves  as  cheerful  and  happy  as  poflible. 
From  this  conduft,  afTifted  by  the  free  and  whole- 
fome  air  of  thofc  fa(bionable  places  of  refort,  and 
alfo  the  regular  and  early  hours  which  are  ufually 
kept,  the  pi^iient  often  receives  more  benefit  than 
from  ufing  the  waters. 

But  the  greateft  errors  in  drinking  the  purging 
mineral  waters  arife  from  their  being  ufcd  in  caks 
where  they  are  abfolutely  improper,  and  advcrfe  to 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  When  people  hear* of  a 
wcncerful  cure  having  been  performed  by  fome 
mineral  water,  they  immediately  conclude  that  it 
will  cure  every  thing,  and  accordingly  fwallow  it 
down,  when  they  might  as  well  take  poifon.  Pa- 
tienrs  ought  to  be  v/cll  informed,  before  they  be- 
g'n  to  drink  the  more  adive  kinds  of  mineral  wa- 
ters, of  the  propriety  of  the  courfe,  and  fhould 
never  ptrififl:  in  ufing  them  when  they  are  found  to 
aggravate  the  diforder. 

In  all  cafes  where  ptir^ing  is  indicated,  the  falinc 
mineral  Avaters  will  be  .found  to  fulfil  this  intention 
better  than  any  other  medicine.     Their  operation,  if 

taken 
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taken   in   proper  quantity,   is   generally  mild;    and 
thf-y  arc   neither  found  to  irritate   the   nerves,  nor 
debilitate  the  patient  fo  much  as  the  other  purga- 
tives. 

As-  a  purgative,  thefe  waters  are  chiefly  recom- 
mencfed  in  difeafes  of  the  firft  paflTages,  accom- 
panied with>  or  proceeding  from,  inactivity  ot  the 
ftomach  and  bowels,  acidity,  indigeflion,  vitiated 
bile,  worms,  putrid  fordes,  the  piles,  and  jaun- 
dice. In  mod  cafes  of  th':s  kind  they  are  the  bcft 
medicines  that  can  be  adminiftered.  But  when 
uled  with  this  view,  it  is  fufficient  to  take  them 
twice,  or  at  moft  three  times  a-v.eck,  fo  as  tQ 
move  the  body  three  or  four  times;  and  it  will  be 
proper  to  continue  this  courfc  for  fome  weeeks. 

But  the  operation  of  the  more  active  mineral^ 
waters  is  not  confined  to  the  bowels.  They  often 
promote  the  difcharge  of  urine,  and  not  unfrcqucntly 
increafe  the  perfpiration.  This  Ihews  that  ihcy  are 
capable  of  penetrating  into  every  part  of  the  bocly, 
and  of  (limulating  the  whole  fyftem.  Hcrnce  arifcs 
their  cfBcacy  in  removing;  the  moll  obftinate  of  aU 
difordcrs,  ohftrutlions  of  the  glandular  and  lymphatic 
/yjiem.  Under  this  clafs  is  coiuprchcnJcd  the  fcrofula 
or  King's  evily  indolent  tumours,  obitrudlions  of  th-e  . 
liver,  fplecn,  kidnics,  and  mefenteric  glands.  When 
thefc  great  purpofes  are  to  be  cffcdcrd,  the  w.acrs 
mult  be  ufed  in  the  gradual  manner  mentioned  above, 
and  perfifted  in  for  a  length  of  time.  It  will  be  pro- 
per however  now  and  then  to  difconrinue  their  ufc 
for  a  few  days. 

The  next  great  clafs  of  difeafes  where  mineral 
waters  arc  found  to  be  bcneScial,  are  thofe  of  the 
fl<in,  as  the  icch,  fcab,  tetters,  ringworms,  fcaly 
eruptions,  IcproGes,  blotches,  foul  ulcers,  dec. 
7'hough  thtrfe  may  fccm  fuperficial,  yet  Ccy  are 
often  the  moft  cbilinate  wiiich  the  piiyfician  has  to 
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eocounter,  and  not  unfrequently  fct  his  fkill  at 
defiance:  but  they  will  fometimes  yield  to  the  ap- 
plication of  mineral  waters  for  a  fufficient  length  of 
time,  and  in  moft  cafes  of  this  kind  thefe  waters 
deferve  a  trial.  The  faline  fulphureous  waters,  ilich 
as  thofe  of  Moffat  in  Scotland,  and  Harrowgate 
in  England,  arc  the  moft  likely  to  fucceed  in  difeafes 
of  the  fkin ;  but  for  this  purpofe  it  will  be  neceflary 
not  only  to  drink  the  waters,  but  likewifc  to  ufe  them 
externally. 

To  enumerate  more  particularly  the  qualities  of 
the  different  mineral  waters,  to  fpecify  thofe  dif- 
eafes in  which  they  are  refpeftively  indicated,  and 
to  point  out  their  proper  modes  of  application, 
would  be  an  ufeful,  and  by  no  means  a  di(agree- 
able  employment;  but  as  the  limits  prefcribed  to 
thefe  remarks  will  not  allow  me  to  treat  the 
fubjed  at  more  length,  I  (hall  conclude  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  whenever  the  mineral  waters  arc 
found  to  exhauft  the  ftrength,  deprefs  the  fpirits, 
take  away  the  appetite,  excite  fevers,  diftend  the 
$owels,  or  occafion  a  cough,  they  ought  to  be 
dtfcontinued. 

*•*  Thefe  Cautions  having  been  printed  and  fold  (eparatelf 
for  the  accommodation  of  thofe  who  had  purchafed  the  former 
editions  of  this  book,  has  induced  fome  perfons  to  confider  them 
as  a  Treatife  on  fea-bathing  and  drinking  the  mineral  waters; 
whereas  the  author's  fole  intention  was  to  furniih  a  few  general 
hints  to  perfons  who  frequent  thofe  faihionable  placet  of  reforC* 
without  putting  themfelves  under  the  care  of  a  phyfician.  At 
he  looks  upon  this  fubjefl  however  to  be  of  the  greateft  importance 
to  the  fick,  he  pledget  himfelf  to  treat  it  at  more  length  on  a 
future  occafion. 
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Observations  concerning  the  diet  of  the 
common  people,  recommending  a  method 
of  living  less  expensive,  and  more  con- 
ducive to  health,  than  the  present. 

I7XPERIENCE  proves  that  not  a  few  of  the  dif- 
-'-'  eafcs  incident  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
are  owing  to  their  mode  of  living.  The  vegetable 
produdlions  they  confume,  fall  confidcrably  (hort  of 
the  proportion  which  they  ought  to  bear  to  the  animal 
part  of  their  food.  The  conftant  ufe  of  bread  and 
animal  fubftances  excites  an  unnatural  thirft,  and 
leads  to  the  immoderate  ufe  of  beer  and  other  ftimu- 
lating  liquors,  which  generate  difeafe  and  reduce  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  to  a  ftatc  of  indigence* 
To  teach  the  poor  man  how  to  live  cheaper  and  better, 
is  the  defign  of  the  following  pages. 

Though  the  common  people  of  this  country  live 
at  a  greater  cxpence  than  any  where  elfe,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  live  better.  They  are  ftrong  indeed, 
but  by  no  means  healthy  ;  and  it  is  found  that,  from 
an  attachment  to  a  particular  mode  of  living,  they  are 
more  liable  to  difeafe  and  death  in  foreign  climes,  thaa 
the  inhabitants  of  any  other  country. 

It  is  certainly  proper  that  the  poor  man  fhould  be 
inftrufted  in  every  thing  that  can  make  his  little  earn- 
ings go  as  far  as  poffible,  or  which  can  add  to  the 
comfort  of  himfelf  and- family.  Nor  can  ceconomy 
in  living,  be  deemed  a  trivial  virtue,  in  a  country  where 
the  riches  depend  on  the  chcapnefs  of  labour. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  Englilh  are  fo  much  attached 
to  their  own  modes  of  living,  that  ng  argument  will 
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induce  them  to  make  the  fmallcft  change.  Habits  arc 
indeed  obftinatc  things,  efpecially  thofc  which  re- 
late to  diet ;  but  there  are  proofs  that  the  Englilh  arc 
not  inflexible  even  in  this  matter.  The  mode  of 
living  among  the  lower  orders  has  been  greatly 
changed  in  my  time,  and  I  am  forry  to  fay,  not  for 
the  better. 

-  The  people  of  England  have  too  much  good  fcnfc 
not  to  liften  to  reafon,  provided  due  care  were  taken 
to  inftru6t  them.  But  here  the  people  may  be  truly 
faid  *'  to  ferijh  for  want  of  knowledge.^^  No  means 
have  been  ufed  to  give  them  proper  inftruftion. 
Hurtful  cuftoms  have  been  fufFercd  to  prevail,  till 
they  have  ftruck  fuch  deep  roots  tfiat  it  will  not  be  an 
cafy  matter  to  eradicate  them.  The  difficulty,  how- 
ever, is  not  unfurmountable.  A  few  experiments  of 
reform  would  have  the  efFcdl  to  render  it  as  agreeable 
as  ic  is  faiutary. 

Adults  have  many  old  prejudices  to  overcome,  but 
the  cafe  is  different  in  regard  to  children.  They  may 
be  taught  to  ufe  any  kind  of  food,  and  what  they 
ufc  when  young  they  will  love  when  old.  If  I  can 
introduce  a  different  method  of  feeding  children,  my 
purpofe  will  be  anfwered.  This  alone  will,  in  time, 
cflfcft  a  total  change  in  the  general  mode  of  liv* 
ing. 

The  late  diftrefs  of  the  poor  has  called  forth  many 
pubhcations  intended  for  their  relief.  Moft  of  them, 
however,  were  adapted  only  for  the  particular  occa- 
fion,  and  not  calculated  to  prevent  the  return  of  like 
evils.  The  following  obfervacions,  ic  is  hoped,  will 
have  a  more  permanent  efFedl.  They  arc  intended 
to  recommend  a  plan  of  living,  which  will  render 
the  peo|;lc  lefs  dependant  on  bread  and  animal  food 
for  their  fubfillence,  and  confcqucntly  not  fo  liable 
to  fuffcr  from  a  fcarcity  or  dearth  of  cipher  of  thcfc 
9ftic.cb  i|i  future, 
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Particular  attenti'»n  has  been  paid  to  the  fubftitutes 
for  bread,  as  the  fcarcity  of  this  article  proves  pecu- 
liarly diftrefling  to  the  poor.  It  will  appear  from  the 
following  pages,  that  bread  is  by  no  means  fo  much  a 
neceffary  of  life  as  is  generally  imagined,  and  that  its 
place  may,  in  many  inftances,  be  fupplied  by  a  vari- 
ety of  other  farinaceous  fubftances. 


GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON 

ALIMENT. 

No  creature  eats  fuch  a  variety  of  food  as  man* 
Intended  for  an  inhabitant  of  every  climate,  he  de- 
vours the  produ6lions  of  them  ailj  ard  if  they  do  not 
fuit  his  palate,  or  agree  with  his  ftomach,  he  calls  in 
the  aid  of  cookery,  an  art  peculiar  to  himfcif;  by 
which  many  things  that,  in  a  crude  (late,  would  prove 
hurtful,  or  even  poifonous,  are  rendered  wholefome 
and  falutary. 

The  obvious  divifion  of  food  is  into  animal  and 
vegetable.  To  fay  that  man  was  intended  by  nature 
for  ufing  either  the  one  or  the  other  alone,  would  be 
abfurd.  His  ftrudlure  and  appetite  prove  that  he 
was  formed  for  both.  Judgment,  however,  is  requi- 
fite  in  adjulting  the  due  proportions  of  each,  fo  as  to 
avoid  the  inconvcnicncics  arifing  from  an  extreme  oa 
cither  hand. 

Though  animal  food  is  more  nourifhing  than  vege- 
table, it  ib  not  I'afc  to  live  on  that  alone.  Experience 
has  (hewn  that  a  diet  confifting  folely  of  animal  food, 
excites  thirlt  ami  naufca,  occafions  putrefcencc  in  the 
ftomach  and  bowels,  and  Hnally  brings  on  violent 
griping  pains  with  cholera  and  dyfentery. 

Animal  food  is  Icfs  adapted  to  the  Icdentary  than 
the  laborious,  and  Icaft  of  all  to  the  ftudious,  whofe 
diet  ought  CO  confilt  chiefly  of  vegetables.  Indulging 
io  animal  food  renders  men  dull,  and  unfit  for  the 

purfuits 
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purfuits  of  fcicncc,  efpccially  when  it  is  accompanied 
with  the  free  ufc  of  ftrong  liquors. 

The  plethoric,  or  perfons  of  a  full  habit,  (hould 
eat  fparingly  of  animal  food.  It  yields  far  more  blood 
than  vegetables  taken  in  the  fame  quantity,  and  of 
courfe  may  induce  inflammatory  diforders.  It  ads  as 
a  (limulus  to  the  whole  fyflem,  by  which  means  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  greatly  accelerated. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  confumptions,  fo  com- 
mon in  England,  are  in  part  owing  to  the  great  ufe 
of  animal  food.  Though  the  Ptbijis  Pulmonalis  is 
not,  properly  fpeaking,  an  inflammatory  difeafe,  yet 
it  generally  begins  with  fymptoms  of  inflammation, 
and  is  often  accompanied  with  them  through  its 
whole  progrefs. 

But  the  difcafc  moft  common  to  this  country  is  the 
fcurvy.  One  finds  a  dafti  of  it  in  almoft  every  family, 
and  in  fome  the  taint  is  very  deep.  A  difeafe  fo  ge- 
neral mu(l  have  a  general  caufe,  and  there  is  none  fo 
obvious  as  the  great  quantity  of  animal  food  devoured* 
by  the  natives.  As  a  proof  that  fcurvy  arifes  from 
this  caufe^  we  are  in  pofTeflion  of  no  remedy  for  that 
difcafe  equal  to  the  free  ufc  of  frelh  vegetables. 

By  the  uninterrupted  ufe  of  animal  food  a  putrid 
diathcfis  is  induced  in  the  fyftem,  which  predifpofes  to 
a  variety  of  difordcrs.  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
many  of  thofc  obftinate  complaints  for  which  we  arc 
at  a  lofs  to  account,  and  find  it  ftill  more  difficult  to 
cure,  are  the  efFefts  of  a  fcorbutic  taint  lurking  in 
the  habit. 

Improper  diet  afFcfts  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 
The  choleric  difpofition  of  the  Englifh  is  almoft  pro- 
verbial. Were  I  to  afiigri  a  caufe,  it  would  be, 
their  living  fo  much  on  animal  food.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  this  induces  a  ferocity  of  temper  unknown 
to  men  whofe  food  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

Though 
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Though  thcfc  and  fimilar  confcquenccs  tmy  arife 
From  the  excefs  of  animal  diet,  wc  arc  far  from  dif- 
liouraging  its  ufc  in  moderation.  In  all  cold  coun- 
tries it  is  certainly  neceffary;  bjt  the  major  part  of  the 
aliment  ought  ncverthelcfs  to  confift  of  vegetable 
fubftances.  There  is  a  continual  tendency  in  animal 
food,  as  well  as  in  the  human  body  itfelf,  to  putrc- 
Fadlion,  which  can  only  be  counteracted  by  the  free 
ufc  of  vegetables. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  vegetable  food 
to  that  of  animal,  great  nicety  is  by  no  means  re- 
quired. It  muft  vary  according  to  circumftances,  as 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  the  warmth  of  the  climate, 
and  the  like.  The  vegetable  part,  however,  where 
nothing  forbids,  ought  certainly  to  preponderate,  and 
I  think  in  the  proportion  at  leaft  of  two  to  one. 

The  exceffive  confumption  of  animal  food  is  one 
great  caufe  of  the  fcarcity  of  grain.  The  food  that 
a  bullock  affords  bears  but  a  fmall  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter  he  confumes. 

I  am  no  enemy  to  good  fruit,  as  an  article  of  diet ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  what  is  ufed  in  this  country, 
by  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  is  mere  tralh. 
Fruit  fhould  be  eaten  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
when  the  ftomach  is  not  loaded  with  food,  and  it 
never  ought  to  be  eaten  raw  till  it  is  thoroughly 
ripe. 


OF    BREAD. 

Bread,  or  fomething  refembling  it,  makes  a  part  of 
the  diet  of  all  nations.  Hence  it  is  emphatically  de- 
nominated the  ft  aff  of  life.  It  may  however  be  ufed 
too  freely.  The  late  Dr.  Fothcrgill  was  of  opinion, 
and  I  perfcftly  agree  with  him,  that  moft  people  eat 
more  bread  than  is  conducive  to  their  health.  I  do 
not  mean  to  iniinuate  that  bread  is  unwholefome,  but 
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that  the  bed  things  may  prove  hurtfal  when  taken  to 
excefs.  A  furfeic  of  bread  is  more  dangerous,  than 
cf  J?ny  other  food.  Omus  repletio  mala^  repletio  pants 
fefflma.  The  French  confume  vaft  quantities  of 
brer.d;  br.t  its  bad  eff  6ls  are  p^evented  by  thtir  copi- 
ous ufe  of  foups  and  fruits,  which  have  little  or  no 
fhare  in  the  diet  of  the  common  people  of  Engbnd. 

One  iniportant  ufe  of  bread  is  to  form  a  mafs  fit 
for  filling  up  the  alimtntary  canal,,  and  carrying  the 
nutritious  juices  along  rhar  pafljge  in  fuch  a  ftate,  as  to 
render  them  fit  to  b«  aflecl  upon  by  the  hi5lcal  abfor- 
bents,  which  take  up  the  nourifliment  and  convey  it 
to  the  blood.  In  this  lis^ht,  bread  may  be  confiocrcd 
as  a  foiJ  from  whence  the  nourillimtnt  is  drawn.  I  do 
not  fay  that  bread  contains  no  nourifliment^  but  that 
its  ufe,  as  an  article  of  diet,  docs  not  folcly  depend  en 
the  quantity  of  nutriment  it  contains,  but  in  fomc 
meafure  on  i:s  fitncfs  as  a  vehicle  for  conveying  the 
nutritious  particles  through  the  intcflinai  tubes.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  fineft  bread  is  not  always  the  bell 
adapted  for  anfv/erir^g  the  purrcfes  of  nutrition. 

The  richell  food  will  not  nouriih  an  animal,  unlcfs 
the  alimentary  canal  is  fufficiendv  diftended.  A  dog 
has  been  fed  on  the  richeil  broth,  vet  could  not  be 
kept  alive;  while  another^  which  had  only  the  meat 
boiled  to  a  cliip  and  water,  throve  very  wciL  This 
Jhtws  the  folly  of  attcir.pring  to  nourifh  men  on  ali- 
nicntniy  jiowdcrs  and  other  concentrated  food. 

The  fier.t  art  therefore  of  preparing  food,  is  to 
blend  the  nutritive  partof  tlie  aliment  with  a  fufficicn: 
quantity  of  feme  light  farin.iccous  fubftance,  in  order 
to  fill  up  the  cannl,  widiout  overcharging  it  "f^^'^ 
more  nutritious  particles  than  arc  ncccirary  for  tbc 
fupport  of  the  ar.imal.  This  may  be  done  cither  or 
bread,  or  other  fiuinaceous  fubllances,  of  which  there 
is  a  great  variety,  as  will  appear  from  the  fequel. 

Bread  is  one  of  the  molt  cxpcnfive  modes  of  ufe 
grain,  and  not  adapted  to  t.hc  narrow  circumftanccsoi 
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tfie  lower  orders  of  the  people,  as  it  is  burchcned  with^ 
two  heavy  additional  charges,  in  pafling  through  the 
hands  of  both  the  miller  and  the  baker.  Bcfides, 
the  former  often  grinds  down  extraneous  matter  with 
the  wheat,  and  the  latter  as  frequently  bakes  it  up 
with  the  addition  of  lime,  chalk,  allum,  and  other 
pernicious  fubftances.  Since  the  articles  of  diet  have 
become  branches  of  manufafture,  the  public  neither 
know  what  they  eat,  nor  what  they  drink. 

People  imagine,    as  the   fined  flour  contains  the 
greateft  quantity  of  nourifhment,  that  it  muft  there- 
fore be  the  moft  proper  for  making  into  bread;  but 
this  by  no  means  follows.    The  finell  flour  comes  the* 
ncarcft  to  fl:arch,  which,  though  it  may  occafionally' 
prove  a  good  medicine,  makes  bad  bread.     Houfc- 
hold  bread,  which  is  made  by  grinding  down  the  whole 
grain,  and  only  feparating  the  coarfcr  bran,  is  without- 
doubt  the  moll  wholcfome. 

The  beft  houfehold  bread  I  ever  remember  to  have 
ate,  was  in  the  county  of  York.  It  was  what  they  calli 
mejlin  breads  and  confifted  of  wheat  and  rye  ground 
together.  I  am  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  proportion, 
but  1  think  there  might  be  two  parts  of  the  former  to. 
one  of  the  latter.  This  bread,  when  well  fermented, 
eats  light,  is  of  a  pleafant  taftc,  and  folublc  to  the 
bowels.  After  ufing  it  for  fomc  years,  I  found  that 
bread  made  entirely  of  flour  was  neither  fo  agreeable 
to  the  palate,  nor  lb  conducive  to  health. 

Bread  is  often  fpoiled  to  pleafc  the  eye.     The  arti-. 
ficially  whitened,  drying,  (luffing  bread,  though  made 
of  tiift  lieart  of  the  wheat,  is  in  reality  the  worfl:  of. 
any;  vrt  this  is  the  bread  which  moft  people  prefer/; 
an'i  r:.f^  poorer  fort  will  cat  no  other. 

Ai!  C'l''  dilTercnt  kinds  of  grain  arc  occafionally  made 
into  brcid,  Tome  giving  the  preference  to  one  and. 
lornr  CO  an.other,  according  to  early  cuftom  and  prc- 
i'.'r  r  J'fie  people  of  South  Britain  generally  pre- 
i*c:  L. v.;d  ;;iacic  of  the  fincft  wheat  flour, -while  thofe 
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of  the  northern  counties  eat  a  mixture  of  flour  and 
oatmeal,  or  ryemeal,  and  many  give  the  preference  to 
bread  made  of  oatmeal  alone.  The  common  people 
of  Scotland  alfo  eat  a  mixed  breads  but  more  fre- 
quently bread  of  oatmeal  only.  In  Germany  the 
common  bread  is  made  of  rye,  and  the  American  la- 
bourer thinks  no  bread  fo  (trengchening  as  that  which 
is  made  of  Indian  corn ;  nor  do  I  much  doubt  but 
the  Laplander  thinks  his  bread  made  of  the  bones  of 
filhes  is  the  bcft  of  any. 

Bread  made  of  different  kinds  of  grain  is  more 
wholefome  than  what  is  made  of  one  only,  as  their 
qualities  ferve  to  corrcft  one  another.  For  example, 
wheat  flour,  efpecially  the  finer  kind,  being  of  a 
flarchy  nature,  is  apt  to  occaQon  conftipation. 
Bread  made  of  ryemeal,  on  the  other  hand,  proves 
often  too  flippcry  for  the  bowels.  A  due  proportioo 
of  thcfc  makes  the  bcft  bread. 

For  the  more  aftive  and  laborious  I  would  recom- 
mend a  mixture  of  rye  with  the  ftronger  grains,  as 
pcalc,  beans,  barley,  oats,  Indian  corn,  and  the  like. 
Thefe  may  be  blended  in  many  different  ways :  they 
make  a  hearty  bread  for  a  labouring  man,  and,  to 
ufe  his  own  language,  they  lie  longer. on  his  flomach 
than  bread  made  of  wheat  flour  only.  Barley  bread 
paffes  too  quickly  through  the  alimentary  canal  to 
afford  time  for  conveying  the  proper  nourifhmcnti 
but  bread  made  of  barley  mixed  with  pcafe  is  very 
nourifliing. 

When  potatoes,  or  boiled  grain,  are  ufcd,  bread 
ccafcs  to  be  a  ncceffary  article  of  diet.  During  the 
late  fcarcity  of  bread,  I  made  it  a  rule  not  to  cat  above 
one  half  the  quantity  I  ufed  to  do,  and  L  found  no 
inconveniency  whatever  from  the  change.  Nay,  fome 
told  me,  that  for  a  confiderable  time  they  had  left 
off  the  ufe  of  bread  altogether,  without  experiencing 
any  change  in  the  ftate  of  their  health. 

A  great 
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:  A  great  part  of  the  bread  confumcd  in  this  coun- 
try is  by  children.  It  is  always  ready,  and  when  the 
child  calls  for  food,  a  piece  of  bread  is  put  into  its 
hand,  to  fave  the  trouble  of  drcfling  any  other  kind  of 
viftuals.  Of  many  children  this  is  the  principal 
food,  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  moft  proper. 
Children  are  often  troubled  with  acidities  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  bread 
mixed  with  water,  and  kept  in  a  degree  of  heat  equal 
to  that  of  the  human  ftomach,  loon  turns  four. 

During  the  late  fcarcity,  many  of  the  labouring 
men,  and  even  artificers,  could  not  cam  as  much 
money  as  was  fuflicient  to  keep  their  families  in  the 
article  of  bread  only.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  on 
a  different  plan,  fuch  families  might  have  lived  very 
comfortably.  Many  of  the  articles  of  diet  are  cheaper 
than  bread,  and  equally  wholefome.  Above  one  half 
of  the  expencc  of  living  might  be  faved  by  a  due  fc- 
leftion  of  the  articles  of  diet. 

The  Englifh  labourer  lives  chiefly  on  bread,  which 
being  accompanied  with  other  dry,  and  often  fait  food, 
fires  his  blood,  and  excites  an  unquenchable  third,  fo 
that  his  perpetual  cry  is  for  drink. 

But  the  grcateft  confumption  of  bread  is  occafioned 
by  tea.  It  is  faid  that  the  fubjedts  of  Great  Britain 
confume  a  greater  quantity  of  that  herb,  than  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  all  the  other  nations  of  this  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  The  loweft  woman  in  England 
muft  have  her  tea,  and  the  children  generally  fharp 
it  with  her.  As  tea  contains  no  nourifhment,  either 
for  young  or  old,  there  muft  of  courfc  be  bread  and 
butter  to  eat  along  with  it.  The  quartern  loaf  will 
not  go  far  among  a  family  of  hungry  children,  and  if 
we  add  the  coft  of  tea,  fugar,  butter,  and  milk,  the 
cxpence  of  one  meal  will  be  more  than  would  be  fuffi- 
cicnt  to  fill  their  bellies  with  wholefome  food  three 
times  a  day. 

There 
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There  is  rcafon  to  believe  that  one  half  the  bread 
confumed  in  England  is  ufed  to  tea,  without  one 
hearty  meal  ever  being  made  of  it.  The  higher  ranks 
ufc  tea  as  a  luxury,  while  the  lower  orders  make  t 
diet  of  it.  I  had  lately  occafion  to  fee  a  ftriking  in- 
ilance  of  this  in  a  family  that  was  reprefcnted  to  me 
as  in  diftrefs  for  want  of  bread.  I  fent  them  a  little 
money,  and  was  informed  that  they  ran  with  it  di- 
rcftly  to  the  tea- (hop. 

To  a  heavy,  fluggifh,  phlegmatic  man,  a  mode- 
rate ufe  of  tea  may  not  prove  pernicious ;  but  where 
there  is  a  debilitated  ftomach  and  an  irritability  of 
fibre,  it  never  fails  to  do  much  hurt.  With  many  it 
has  the  efFed  to  prevent  fleep. 

Tea  will  induce  a  total  change  of  conftiturion  in  the 
people  of  this  country.  Indeed  it  has  gone  a  great 
way  towards  effefting  that  evil  already.  A  debility, 
and  confcquent  irritability  of  fibre,  arc  become  fo 
common,  that  not  only  women,  but  even  men,  arc 
affcdcd  with  them.  That  clafs  of  difeafes  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  call  nervous,  has  made 
almoft  a  complete  conqueft  of  the  one  fcx,  and  is 
making  hafty  ftrides  towards  vanquifhing  the  other. 

Did  women  know  the  train  of  difeafes  induced  by 
debility,  and  how  difagrceable  thefe  difeafes  render 
therri  to  the  other  fex,  they  would  (hun  tea  as  the 
moft  deadly  poifon.  No  man  can  love  a  woman 
eaten  up  with  vapours,  or  walhed  down  with  difeafes 
arifing  from  relaxation. 

It  is  not  tea  taken  as  a  beverage  after  a  full  meal, 
or  in  a  crowded  aflembly,  that  I  fo  much  condenWi 
though  I  think  fomething  as  elegant  and  Icfs  perni- 
cious might  be  fubftituted  in  its  place.  The  mifchief 
occafioncd  by  tea  arifcs  chiefly  from  its  being  fubfti- 
turcd  fcr  folid  food.  This  is  fo  much  the  cafe  at 
prefcntj  that,  had  I  time  to  fpare,  I  think  it  couU 
not  be  better  employed  than  in  writing  againft  this 
dctlruilivc  drug. 
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Though  farinaceous  fubftances,  of  one  kind  or 
another,  make  a  neceflary  part  of  the  food  of  man, 
yet  there  can  be  no  rcafon  why  fuch  fubftances  (hould 
always  afTume  the  name  and  form  of  bread.  Many 
of  them  arc  more  wholefome,  and  not  left  agreeable, 
in  other  forms.  Bread  is  often  ufed  merely  to  favc 
the  trouble  of  cookery ;  and,  being  portable,  is 
the  mod  convenient  article  of  diet  for  carrying 
abroad. 

It  does  not,  however,  admit  of  a  doubt,  th?t  more 
grain  is  eaten  boiled,  though  not  in  this  country,  than 
is  made  into  bread ;  and  that  this  mode  of  cookery 
is  the  mod  wholefome.  Simple  boiling  precludes  all 
adulteration,  and  is  an  operation  much  Icfs  laborious 
and  artiHcial  than  biking. 

The  mod  general  article  of  diet  among  mankind, 
is  rice.  This  may  be  made  into  a  variety  of  difhes  j 
but  fimple  boiling  is  all  that  is  required,  to  render  it  a 
proper  fubftitutc  for  bread.  It  may  either  be  eaten 
alone  or  with  milk.  In  the  ead,  it  is  ufed  wich  meat, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  we  do  bread.  The  people  of 
this  country  believe  that  rice  proves  injurious  to  the 
eyes,  but  this  feems  to  be  without  foundation,  as  it 
has  no  fdch  clFeA  on  thofc  who  make  it  the  princi- 
pal part  of  their  food. 

Many  other  kinds  of  grain  will,  when  boiled,  make 
good  fubditutes  for  bread.  Even  thofc  which  make  a 
hard)  and  unpleafant  fort  of  bread,  are  often  rendered 
very  palatable  by  boiling.  This  is  the  cafe  with  all 
^c  leguminous  clafs  of  plants,  as  peafe,  beanSy 
&c.  Even  oats  and  barley  arc  more  agreeable,  as 
well  as  more  wholefome,  when  boiled^  than  made 
into  bread. 

U  u  All 
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All  allow  that  peafc  and  beans  boiled,  when  yomig, 
are  a  great  luxury.  But  when  old,  they  arc  equally 
wholcfome,  and,  when  properly  cooked,  by  no 
means  unpleafant.  There  are  few  who  do  not  relifli 
peafc  pudding,  and  even  prefer  it  to  bread.  Beans 
are  not  fo  fit  for  this  purpofe ;  but  they  make  an  excel- 
lent ingredient  in  the  poor  man's  broth,  and  whoever 
cats  this  broth  will  find  little  occafion  for  bread. 

Peafc  and  beans  contain  an  equal  quantity  of  fugar 
with  wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  and  at  the  fame  time  a 
greater  proportion  of  oil,  confcquently  arc  morcnou- 
rifhing.  This  faft  is  confirmed  by  daily  experi- 
ence. 

On  thofc  farms  where  peafc  and  beans  arc  raifed  in 
great  abunc}ance,  the  labourers  are  much  fed  on  that 
jbrt  of  grain ;  but  when  removed  to  farms  where  they 
arc  fed  with  other  kinds  of  grain,  they  foon  complain 
of  a  diminution  of  ftrength,  and  requcft  a  fupply  of 
peafc  meal  as  formerly. 

Nature  feems  to  have  pointed  out  the  propriety  rf 
the  extenfivc  ufc  of  peafe  and  beans ;  it  being  a  fad, 
that  when  crops  of  that  kind  arc  duly  alternated  with 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  the  fertility  of  the 
ibil  may  be  maintained,  without  reft  or  manure,  for 
many  years  together;  whereas,  if  the  latter  be  raifed, 
on  the  fame  foil  for  fcvcral  years  fucceflively,  they 
render  it  barren,  fo  that,  without  reft  or  manure,  its 
fertility  cannot  be  prefcrved. 

-  The  people  in  England  are  but  little  accuftomedto 
the  ufc  of  boiled  grain,  though  in  many  countries  it 
is  eaten  as  a  luxury.  Boiled  barley  is  a  great  favorite 
v.ich  the  Dutch,  and  is  eaten  with  milk,  butter*  or 
molaires.  It  is  the  principal  food  of  the  Dutch  failoHi 
.who,  in  general,  arc  both  healthy  and  robuft. 

Barley  is  one  of  the  bed  ingredients  in  foup.  Count 
Kuniford  fays,  it  poflcflcs  the  quality  of  l.thing,  or 
thickening  Igups,  in  a  fuperior  dcgiec  to  any  other 
grain.     W'c  have  reafon,  however,  to  believe,  thit 

grioi, 
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grits,  or  coarfc  oatmeal,  will  anfwcr  that  purpofc  ftUl 
better. 

Oatmeal  is  frequently  made  into  bread  ;  but  it  is  a 
much  more  wholcfome,  as  well  as  agreeable  food, 
when  made  into  hafty  pudding,  and  eaten  with  milk. 
The  pcafants  in  many  parts  of  Britain  make  two 
meals  a  day  of  it,  while  their  children  almoft  wholly 
fubfift  on  it;  and  it  is  well  known  that  both  old  and 
young  who  are  thus  fed,  are  healthy  and  robuft. 

The  opinion  of  oatmeal  being  heating,  and  occa- 
fioning  fkin  difeafcs,  is  wholly  without  foundation. 
Bread  made  of  oatmeal,  wht;n  not  leavened,  will 
fometimcs  occafion  the  heart-burn;  but  this  is  no 
proof  of  its  heating  quality.  Unleavened  bread,  of 
wheat,  or  any  other  grain,  produces  the  fame  efFedt  qn 
a  debilitated  ftomach.  Oatmeal  thoroughly  boiled 
fcldom  gives  the  heart-burn. 

Pcrjfons  who  are  fed  on  oatmeal  bread,  or  hafty 
pudding,  are  not  more  fubjcft  to  difeafcs  of  the  fkin, 
than  thofe  who  live  on  wheat  meal.  Cutaneous  difor- 
ders  proceed  more  from  the  want  of  cleanlinefs,  than 
from  any  particular  aliment.  The  French,  fo  far 
from  thinking  that  oatmeal  is  heating,  fpeak  of  it  as 
poflefled  of  a  cooling  quality;  and  even  the  Englifh 
give  oatmeal,  or  grit  gruel,  to  lying-in  women,  and 
fick  people  of  every  dcfcription,  which  flicws  that 
they  arc  inconfiftent  wjth  themfelves,  in  alleging  that 
the  blood  is  fired  by  the  ufc  of  oatmeal. 

A  lieutenant  of  the  army,  rcfiding  at  a  country 
village  within  a  few  miles  of  Edinburgh,  with  a  wife 
and  ten  children,  having  no  other  income  than  his 
half  pay,  fed  the  whole  of  his  children  with  hafty 
pudding  and  butter- m^k  only,  from  a  conviftiba 
that  it  was  the  moft  wholcfome  and  full  diet,  that  fell 
within  the  reach  of  his  narrow  circumftances.  They 
grew  apace,  and  it  was  the  univerfal  remark  of  the 
neighbourhood,  that  they  wcreas  fprightly,  healthy^ 
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and  robuft,  as  other  childrrn,  and  at  the  fame  time 
pcrfirdlly  free  from  all  flcin  difcafes. 

Children  are  fcldom  well,  unlefs  when  their  bodies 
are  gently  open.  But  this  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
cafe  when  fed  on  oatnieal  and  milk,  than  when  their 
bellies  are  crammed  with  a  ftarchy  fubdance  made  of 
the  fineft  flour ;  yet  this  in  England  is  the  common 
food  of  children.  I  have  fcen  an  infant  ftufied  four 
or  five  times  a-day  with  this  kind  of  food.  There 
needs  no  conjurer  to  tell  the  confequence. 

A  late  Author,  a  man  of  learning  but  the»  dupe  of 
prejudice,  has,  by  a  ridiculous  definition,  endeavoured 
to  reprefcnt  oats  as  proper  food  for  horfes  only.  I 
wifh  the  horfes  in  England  devoured  a  fmaller  quantity 
of  that  grain,  and  the  people  more.  Few  things 
would  have  a  greater  tendency  to  leflen  the  expence 
of  living.  The  oats  in  North  Britain  are  of  a  fuperior 
quality,  and  I  hope  the  people  will  long  have  the  ienfc 
to  ufc  them  as  an  article  of  diet. 

Indian  corn  is  likewife  faid  to  make  the  beft  food 
when  boiled.  Count  Rum  ford  obfervcs,  that  of  all 
things  it  makes  the  beft  pudding,  and  that  he  has 
matlc  a  hearty  meal  of  it,  fauce  included,  for  five 
farthings.  What  makes  good  puddings  will  make 
good  dumplings,  and  thefe  will,  at  any  time,  fupply 
the  place  of  bread.  The  Count  alfo  remarks,  that 
the  negroes  in  America  prefer  Indian  corn  to  rice; 
and  that  the  Bavarian  peafants  prefer  it  to  wheat; 
that  it  might  be  imported  from  North  America  at 
about  four  or  fi\fe  (hillings  per  bu(hel ;  that,  when 
rnade  into  'flour,  it  would  coft  only  one  penny  fitf- 
thing  per  pound  5  and  that  it  is  higly  nutritious,  and 
the  chcaptft  food  known.  During  the  late  fcarcity 
a  large  quantity  of  this  grain  was  imported ;  bitt 
Rich  is  the  avcrfion  of  the  common  people  of  this 
country  to  every  fort  of  food  to  which  they  are  not 
accuftomcd,  that  they  rcfufcd  to  purchafe  icj  and 
•    •  the 
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the  merchants  were  very  great  lofcrs  by  the  import- 
ation. On  the  fame  principle  the  Germans,  till  within 
thcfc  few  years,  could  not  be  induced  to  eat  potatoes^ 
though  now  they  arc  become  extremely  fond  of 
them. 

The  American,  the  Italian,  and  the  German,  all 
cook  Indian  corn,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  North  Bri- 
tain does  his  oatmeal,  by  making  it  into  hafty  pudding. 
It  may  be  eaten  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some  eat  it 
with  a  fauce  compofed  of  butter  and  brown  fugar> 
or  butter  and  molafTes.  Others  eat  it  with  milk  only. 
In  either  way  it  makes  a  good,  cheap,  and  wholefomc 
diet,  by  no  means  difagreeablc  to  thofc  who  arc  accuf* 
tomed  to  it. 

The  only  other  grain  we  (hall  mention  as  beft  whdn 
boiled,  is  buck  wheat :  It  is  of  a  very  mucilaginous 
nature,  and  of  courfe  highly  nutritious.  In  fcveral 
parts  of  Europe^  it  conftitutes  a  principal  part  of  the 
food  of  the  lower  people.  In  former  times  it  was 
eaten  in  Ruflia,  not  by  the  lower  claflfes  only,  even  the 
nobility  made  ufe  of  it.  Boiled,  and  then  buttered, 
it  was  fuch  a  favorite  of  the  great  Czar  Peter,  that  he 
is  faid  feldom  to  have  fupped  oa  any  thing  clfe. 
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It  has  been  faid,  that  the  Englidi  have  a  thoufand 
religions  and  but  one  hucc.  It  muft  be  allowed  that 
they  ufe  butter  with  alnK>ft  every  kind  of  food.  But-^ 
ter,  though  a  good  article  o(  dietj  may  be  ufed  too 
freely,  and  in  this  councryj  I  am  convinced,  that  is 
the  cafe.  To  weak  (lomachs  it  is  hurtful,  even  in 
fmall  quantities,  and  wjxenufed- freely j  it  proves  preju- 
dicial to  the  ftrongeitb 

Butter,  like  other  fhings  of  .an  oily  naturei  has  a 
conllant  tendency  to  turn  rancid.  Th'S  procefs,  by 
the  heat  of  the  ftomach,  is  greatly  acceleratcdy  info* 

U  u  3  much 
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itiuch  that  many  people,  foon  after  eating  butter,  com- 
plain of  its  riGng  in  their  ftomachs,  in  a  ftate  highly 
difagrecable.  Oils  of  every  kind  are  with  difficulty 
mixed  with  watery  fluids.  This  is  the  reafon  vvhy 
butter  floats  on  the  (lomach,  and  rifes  in  fuch  an  un^ 
pleafant  manner. 

Perfons  afflifted  with  bile  fliould  ufe  butter  very 
fparingly.  Some  fccptical  authors  doubt  whether  or 
hot  aliment  of  any  kind  has  an  efFcft  on  the  bile. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  many  patients, 
a(fli6lcd  with  complaints  which  were  fuppofcd  to  be 
occafioned  by  bile,  have  been  completely  cured  by  a 
total  abftinencc  from  butter,* 

The  moft  violent  bilious  complaints  that  I  ever  met 
with,  were  evidently  occafioned  by  food  that  became 
rancid  on  the  ftomach,  as  the  cholera  morbus  and  the 
like.  Nor  can  fuch  complaints  be  cured,  till  the  ran- 
cid matter  is  totally  evacuated  by  vomiring  and 
purging. 

But  fuppofing  butter  did  not  poflefs  the  quality  of 
becoming  rancid  on  the  ftomach,  k  may,  ncverthclefs, 
prove  hurtful  to  digeftion.  Oils  of  all  kinds  are  of  a 
relaxing  quality,  and  tend  to  knpede  the  aftion  of 
digeftion.  Hence  the  cuftom  of  giving  rich  broths 
and  fat  meats  to  perfons  who  have  a  voracious  ap- 
petite. 

The  free  ufe  of  butter,  and  other  oily  fubftanccs, 
not  only  tends  to  relax  the  ftomach,  and  inrpede  its 
adlion,  but  to  induce  a  debility  of  the  folids,  which 
paves  the  way  to  many  maladies.  •  In  a  country  where 
two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  lead  fcdcntary  lives,  i 
debility  of  fibre  muft  predominate.  Whatever  en- 
creafcs  that  debility  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Children,  without  exception,  are  difpolcd  to  dif- 
cafes  arifing  from  relaxation.  Butter,  of  courfc,  ought 
to  be  given  to  them  with  a  fparing  hand.  But  is  this 
the  cafe  ?  By  no  mdans.  Bread  and  butter  confti* 
lutc  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  children,  and  I  am 
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convinced  that  the  grofs  humours  with  which  they  arc 
frequently  troubled,  are  partly  owing  to  this  food.  As 
children  abound  with  moillurc,  bread  alone  is,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  better  for  them  than  bread  and 
butter. 

I  have  been  aftoniflied  to  fee  the  quantities  of  but- 
ter eaten  by  grofs  women  who  lead  ftdcntary  lives. 
Their  tea  bread  is  generally  contrived  fo  as  to  fuck  up 
butter  like  a  fpunge.  What  quantities  of  crumpets 
and  muffins  they  will  devour  in  a  morning,  foaked 
\iith  this  oil ;  and  afterwards  complain  of  indigeftion, 
when  they  have  eaten  what  would  overload  the  fto* 
mach  of  a  ploughman.  Dr.  Fothergill  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  butter  produces  the  nervous  or  fick  head- 
ach,  fo  common  among  the  women  of  this  coun- 
try. As  a  proof  of  this,  it  is  often  cured  by  an 
emetic. 

Oils,  in  certain  quantities,  excite  naufca,  and  evert 
vomiting.  They  muft  of  courfe  prove  unfriendly  to 
digeftion.  A  Dutch  failor,  we  arc  told,  can  digell 
train  oil.  So  may  an  Englilh  failor  5  but  it  woukl  bd 
very  improper  food  for  a  London  lady. 

To  fome  of  the  leaner  farinaceous  fubftances,  as  the 
potatoc  and  the  like,  butter  makes  a  very  proper  ad- 
dition; but  eating  it  to  flcfti  and  filh,  of  almolt  every 
defcription,  is  certainly  wrong.  The  flefh  eaten  id 
this  country  is  generally  fat  enough  without  the  addi- 
tion of  butter,  and  the  more  oily  kinds,  of  fi:h,  as 
falmon  or  herrings,  are  lighter  on  the  ftomach  and 
eafier  digtfted  when  eaten  without  it. 

Butter  is  rather  a  grofs  food,!  and  fitterfor  the  atlrle- 
tic  and  laborious,  than  the  fcdentary  and  delicate.  Ic 
is  lefs  hurtful  when  eaten  frclh  than  faked.  Salt  but- 
ter certainly  tends  to  induce  (kin  difeafes,  anci  I  am 
inchncd  to  think,,  the  free  ufe  of  it  ,at  fea  may  have? 
fome  ihare  in  bringing  on  that  dreadful  malady,  fo 
dcllruftivc  to  our  brave  faitors^.  ibt'^fiajciervy.  • 
-  fc-  •  »        ~«  .     .         «...  I 
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There  is  a  method  of  rendering  fait  butter  Icfs 
hurtfuU'but  it  (eems  not  to  be  known  in  England. 
What  I  mean  is  to  mix  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
honey,  and  keep  it  for  ufe.  In  this  way  it  may  be 
given  to  children  with  greater  freedom.  In  North 
Britain  this  method  of  mixing  butter  with  honey  is 
well  known,  and  from  a  common  proverb,  I  take  the 
cuftom  to  be  very  ancient, 

Sutter,  in  itfeif,  is  not  near  fo  hurtful,  as  when 
combined  with  certain  other  things.  For  example : 
bread  made  widi  butter  is  almofl:  indigeftible,  and 
paftries  of  every  kind  are  little  better ;  yet  many 
people  almoft  live  upon  paftry,  and  it  is  univerfally 
given  to  children.  It  is  litde  better,  however,  than 
poifon,  and  never  fails  to  diforder  their  (lomachs.  The 
fond  mother  cannot  pais  a  paftry  (hop,  without  treat- 
ing her  darling  boy  with  fomc  of  the  dainties,  and 
then  wonders  how  he  got  the  cough,  or  cholic 

I  have  known  a  man  feemingly  in  perfeft  health, 
who,  by  eating  a  penny-worth  of  paftry,  as  hepaflcd 
along  the  ftrect,  was  feized  with  fuch  an  afthnutic 
fit,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  home,  and  had 
nearly  loft  his  life.  This  occurred  whenever  he  inad- 
vertently ate  any  thing  baked  with  butter. 

Every  thing  that  proves  very  injurious  to  healdi 
ought,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  be  prohibited,  by  laying 
a  high  duty  upon  it.  A  duty  on  paftry  would  be 
ferving  the  public  in  more  refpc^s  than  one.  It  would 
fave  many  lives,  an4  lefTeq  fomc  tax  on  necef- 
faries. 

Cheefe,  as  a  diet,  b  like  wife  injurious  to  healdi^ 
It  (hould  never  be  eaten  but  as  a  deicrt.  It  occafioos 
conftipation,  fires  the  blood,  and  excites  a  conftaot 
craving  for  drink.  It  is  very  improper  for  the  fedcn- 
tary,  and  hardly  to  be  digeftcd  even  by  the  ath* 
Jetic. 

If  men  will  live  on  dry  bread,  poor  chccfc,  fak 
butt(:r,  broiled  bacon,  and  fuch  like  parching  food, 
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they  will  find  their  way  to  the  alc-houfe,  the  banc  of 
the  lower  orders^  and  the  foiirce  of  half  the  beggar/ 
in  the  nation. 


OF  FRUITS  AND  ROOTS, 

Fruits  and  roots  form  a  large  clafs  oS  the  ibbftt-ii 
tutes  for  bread*  The  latter,  being  produced  under 
ground,  are  lefs  liable  to  fufFer  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  feafons  than  grain.  Men  who  wifh  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  multitude  may  inveigh  againft  the 
fubftitutes  for  bread ;  but  reafon  and  found  ftnfe  fay,  * 
the  more  fubftitutes  for  bread,  the  better.  When  one 
fails,  rccourfe  can  be  had  to  another. 

In  w^rm  climates  the,  inhabitants  have  many  fubfti- 
tutes for  bread,  and  as  their  feafons  are  more  uniform 
than  ours^  they  can  generally  depend  on, the  plant,  or 
whatever  it  is,  proving  produdivc.  The  plantain- 
tree,  commonly  called  the  Indian  fig,  which  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  cultivated  in  South  Americai 
bears  fruit  of  a  fweetifti  tafte,  which  will  diflblvc  in 
the  mouth  without  chewing.  It  is  eaten  either  raw^ 
fried,  or  roafted.  When  intended  to  fupply  the  place 
of  bread,  it  is  gathered  before  it  is  ripe>  and  eaten 
either  boiled  or  roafted.  The  banana  is  nearly  of  the 
(ame  nature,  but  its  fruit  is  greatly  fuperior  both  in 
taft  and  flavour. 

The  inhabitant3of  the  South  Sea,  or  Ladrone  iftandsj 
are  fupplied  with  bread  from  a  tree,  which  has  been 
)ately  imported  into  our  Weft  India  iflands,  apd  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  found  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofc  there. 
Jt  has  a  (light  degree  of  fweetnefs,  but  not  mucl| 
favour.  It  refcm^les  new  bread,  and  requires  to  be 
roafted  before  it  is  eaten.  Thofc  who  have  tafted  i( 
(ay,  that  it  is  in  no  ref[^d  fuperior  to  the  poutoe. 

In  fome  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  the  inhabiunt^ 
fupply  ithe  p}ace  of  grain  by  making  bread  from  the 
root  of  a  I))rub   caUcd  the  pafl^dai    or  caifava^ 

Though^ 
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Though,  to  my  tafte,  tliis  bread  is  very  infipid,  yet 
the  natives  are  fond  of  it,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  I  have 
known  fomc  of  them  eat  it,  during  their  rcfidence  in 
England,  in  preference  to  the  fineft  London  bread. 

But  the  moft  general  fubftitutes  for  bread  in  the 
Weft  Indies  are  the  yams.     There  are  three  different 
fpccies  of  this  plant,  the  roots  of  which  arc  promif- 
cuoufly  ulcc>for  brejad.     They  are  faid  to  be  very  nu- 
tritious,   of   eafy   digeftion,    and,    when    properly 
dreflcd,  are  by  fome  preferred  to  the  beft  wheaten 
bread.     The  tafte  is  fome  what  like  the  potatoc,  but 
more   lufcious.      The    negroes  generally  cat   them 
boiled,  and  beaten  into  a  mafh.     The  white  people 
have  them  ground  into  flour,  and  make  bread  and 
puddings  of  them.      They  can   be   prcfcrved  for 
fcveral  feafons,  without  lofing  any  of  their  primitive 
goodnefs. 

Of  all  the  fubftitutes  for  bread  in  Europe*  the  pota- 
toc is  the  moft  extenfively  ufcful.  .  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  Peru,  and  has  been  in  Europe  about  two 
hundred  years.  Like  moft  other  important  difcovc- 
ries,  it  made  but  a  flowprogrefs,  and  is  ftill  far  from 
being  fo  generally  cultivated  as  it  defcrves  to  be.  It 
is  indeed  known  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  but  its 
culture  is  beft  undcrftood  in  Ireland  and  the  northern 
parts  of  England.  At  Harwich,  howcver^^  the  pre- 
ference is  given  to  the  Dutch  potatoes,  brought  over 
by  the  packets  between  that  place  and  Helvoct 
Sluys.  There  is  a  light  fandy  foil  in  Holland  very 
favourable  to  the  culture  of  that  ineftimablc  root. 

As  this  plant  thrives  in  every  foil,  and  icidom  fuf- 
fcrs  from  the  inclemency  of  feafons,  we  muft 
blame  ourfelves  if  we  fufl^cr  a  famine  to  exift. 
Indeed  no  fuch  thing  ever  can  be,  where  due  attention 
is  paid  to  the  culture  of  potatoes.  A  far  greater 
Guaniity  of  farinaceous  food  can  be  raifed  on- an  acre 
of  ground  planted  with  potatoes,  than  fown  with  any 
kind  of  grain.  It  is  not  tjncomnrion  to  have  a  return 
of  forty  for  one.     1  hey  are  not  lb  hearty  a -food  as 
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corn,  but  no  man  will  ever  periQi  for  hunger  who 
can  have  potatoes. 

Potatoes  abound  with  an  infipid  juice,  which  in- 
duces fomc  to  think  that  they  are  not  very  nutritious. 
Facts,  however,  are  againft  this  opinion.  Some  of  the 
ftouceft  mr n  we  know,  are  brought  up  on  milk  and 
potatoes.  Dr.  Pearfon,  who  has  beftowed  fomc  pains 
m  analizing  this  root,  fays,  that  potatoes  and  water 
alone,  with  common  fak,  can  nouri(h  men  completely. 
They  differ  in  colour  and  confift'ence,  but  not  materially 
with  regard  to  their  nutritive  qualities. 

Some  think  the  firm  kind  are  the  mod  nutritious ; 
but  the  Irifh,  who  mlift  be  good  judges,  give  the 
preference  to  the  meally.  The  difference,  however^ 
depends  much  on  the  mode  of  cooking  them. 

More  than  half  the  fubftance  of  potatoes^confifts  of 
water,  and  experience  Ihews,  that  that  mode  of  cook- 
ing, which  mod  dimini(hes  their  moillure,  is  to  be 
preferred.  In  London  they  are  drenclied  in  water  and 
waflicd  before  they  arc  brought  to  market,  which 
accounts,  in  a  great  meafure,  for  the  bad  quality  of 
the  London  potatoes. 

They  arc  dreffed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  (imple 
boiling  or  roafting  (eems  to  be  all  the  cooking  they 
require,  to  render  ihcm  a  proper  fubftitute  for  bread. 
Some  are  foml  of  making  bread  of  them.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  is  marring  both.  Why  maniifadlure 
any  thing  into  bread,  which  requires  only  the  aid  of 
fire  to  make  it  fuch  ?  Nobody  thinks  of  making 
dough  of  the  bread  fruit  i  but  the  potatoe  might  with 
as  great  propriety  be  called  the  bread  root,  as 
it  i$  mgde  into  bread  by  the  fame  pcocefs. 

Stewed  mutton  and  potatoes  make  not  only  a  nou- 
ri(hing  but  a  very  palatable  di(h.  The  exccfs  of  fat 
of  the  mutton  which,  when  othcrwifc  cooked,  fuftains 
great  lofs,  is  thus  prcferved,  by  being  abforbed  by  the 
potatoes.  It  is,  however,  to  be  obicrvcd,  that,  when 
potatoes  arc  ufcd  in  broth  or  ftcws,  they  ought  previ- 
ouHy  CO  be  boiled,  and  the  water  thrown  ^way^- as  it 

contains 
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contains '  fonKthing  dclctcrcous.  Simple  boiling  or 
reading  is  lufficicnt  to  prepare  potatoes  to  fupply  the 
place  of  bread,  but  when  they  arc  intended  to  fcrve 
as  a  meal,  they  require  fomcthing  of  a  foftening  na- 
ture, as  milk,  butter,  or  both.  What  a  treafure  is  a 
milch  cow  and  a  potatoe  garden,  to  a  poor  man  with 
a  large  family,  who  lives  in  the  country  !  Yet,  witji 
a  little  attention  from  landlords  and  farmers,  alrooft 
every  man  might  be  ib  accommodated.  What  a  fourcc 
of  real  wealth  and  population !  Men  would  multi- 
ply, and  poverty,  unlefs  among  the  profligate,  be 
unknown.  Horfcs  are  fometimes  fed  with  potatoes^ 
and  become  very  fond  of  them.  With  the  addidoa 
of  a  fmall  quantity  of  hay,  they  are  found  to  be  fuf- 
ficiently  nouriihing. 

I  would  beg  leave  to  recommend,  both  to  landlords 
and  farmers,  a  careful  perufal  of  Earl  Winchelfea's 
excellent  letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  on  the  advantages 
of  cottagers  renting  lands.  This  humane  Nobleman 
takes  up  the  matter  in  a  truly  patriotic  lights  and 
ibews,  that  farmers,  inftead  ot  leffening  the  number 
of  poor,  do  every  thing  they  can  to  multiply  them; 
and  I  am  forry  to  fay  that,  fo  far  as  my  oblervadoo 
goes,  it  agrees  entirely  with  his  lordihip's. 

Some  think  that  the  potatoe,  unlefs  it  is  made  into 
bread,  will  not  keep.  An  accident  taught  me  the 
contrary.  Many  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  lent  mc 
a  potatoe,  after  it  had  been  roaftcd  in  an  oven,  onac* 
count  of  its  lingular  figure,  I  laid  it  on  a  (helf  among 
ibme  other  things  of  the  like  kind,  and  was  furprifcdi 
on  removing  them  many  years  after,  to  find  the  pota- 
toe quite  frcfh,  though  as  dry  as  a  bone.  On  grating 
it  down  it  was  pcrfcdly  fwect ;  and  as  fit  for  making 
ibup  as  the  day  it  was  roafted.  I  appre^nd  that 
nothing  made  into  bread  would  have  kept  (q 
long. 

Pofierity  will  hardly  believe  that  a  fcarcity  of  bread 
could  be  felt  in  Britain,  at  a  time  when  it  waa  known 
that  a  lufficient  quantity  of  farinaceous  food  coukl  be 
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raifcd  in  one  county  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
Ifland.  Let  proper  encouragement  be  given  to  the 
culture  of  potatoes,  and  fet  famine  at  defiance. 

Many  other  domcftic  roots,  fprouts,  &c.  arc  very 
wholefomc,  and  may  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of 
bread.  Qf  thefe  Mr.  Bryant  of  Norwich  reckons 
above  forty ;  but  we  fliall  only  take  notice,  by  way  of 
fpccimen,  of  the  mod  ufeful  and  produdive.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  no  nation  can  be  very  popu- 
lous, which  does  not  draw  a  great  part  of  its  food 
from  under  ground. 

The  Jeruialem  artichoke  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  but, 
having  been  long  cuhivated  in  this  cpuntry,  it  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  defcription.  From  its  tafte, 
which  is  like  that  of  artichoke  bottoms,  it  would 
fcem  to  be  nutritious,  and  is  far  from  being  unpleafant 
to  the  palate.  Some  reckon  it  windy,  but  this  may 
be  corrected  in  the  cooking*  by  warm  fpices,  and  as 
the  pl'dnt  is  very  produdive  we  would  recommend  ic 
CO  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  potatoes  and  the 
other  farinaceous  roots. 

or  the  efculent  roots  in  this. country,  the  parfnip  is 
reckoned  the  moll  nouri(hiog.  It  is  likewife  of  cafy 
digeition,  and  is  agreeable  to  mod  palates.  Some  in- 
deed diflike  it  on  account  of  its  fweetnefs ;  but  that 
is  a  proof  of  its  nutritive  quality,  fugar  being  the 
mod  nourilhing  thing  in  nature.  We  are  told  =that^ 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  poor  people  make  beer 
from  this  root. 

There  is  not  any  plant  that  affords  a  more  (Iriking 
proof  of  the  benefits  of  culture  than  the  turnip.  In 
its  wild  ftate  it  is  good  for  little  or  nothing;  but, 
when  properly  cultivated,  it  not  only  affords  whole- 
fome  nourifhment  for  man,  but  furnifhes  the  principal 
winter  food  for  cattle.  There  is  a  fpecies  of  this 
plant  which  grows  in  North  Britain,  called  the  yellow 
turnip,  which  is  fwect,  and  of  a  fiiperior  qujtlity  to 
thofe  produced  in  the  fouth,  particularly  about  Lon- 
don, which  are  bitter  and  ftringy.  The  yellow  tur- 
nip 
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nip  is  thcTnoft  nouriOiing,  and  alfo  the  .mod  hardy  in 
fuftaining  the  winter.  It  is  eaten  with  milk  to  cure 
the  confumption  and  fcurvy,  Margraaf  feys,  he 
could  extract  no  fugar  from  the  turnip,  which  affords 
ground  to  conchidc,  that  it  is  not  fo  nutritive  ascertain 
other  roots.  Not  only  the  root  of  the  turnip,  but  the 
tops,  when  young,  make  very  pleafant  greens.  The 
fprouts,.  if  gathered  when  very  tender,  make  an  ex- 
cellent fallad. 

The  carrot,  like  the  turnip,  is  good  for  little  in  its 
natural  (late,  being  fmall,  tough,  and  ftringy..  Ma- 
nured, it  grows  large,  fucculent,  and  of  a  pleafant  fla- 
vour. It  ought,  however,  to  be  eaten  young,  other- 
lyife  it  lies  on  the  (Vomach,  and  is  hard  of  digedion. 
It  is  an  ingredient  in  feveral  foups,  and  being  folid, 
may  in  fome  meafurc  fupply  the  place  of  bread. 

Saifafy,  fkirrets,  and  the  feveral  kinds  of  beets,  arc 
all  pleafant  and  nourilhing.  They  are  likewife  ofeafy 
digcftion,  and  may  be  dreflfed  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Mitrgraaf  has  by  experiments  diicovercd,  that  both 
fkirrets  and  beets  contain  a  confiderablc  quantity  of 
fugar.  Though  the  extrafting  a  faccharinc  fait  from 
thefe  plants  may  be  no  objedt  while  wc  poffcfs 
the  Weil  India  iflands,  yet  it  fcrves  to  Ihew  that  they 
poffcfs  a  quantity  of  nutritious  matter,  fufficient  to 
give  them  a  rank  among  the  articles  calculated  to 
fupply  the  place  of  bread. 

The  onion,  we  are  told,  was  algreat  favorite  in 
Egypt  four  thoufand  years  ago,  and  Dr.  Haflelqueft 
fays,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  ar,  for  whoever  has 
rafted  the  onions  of  Egypt,  muft  allow,  that  none 
can  be  better  in  any  pare  of  the  globe.  There,  he 
fays,  they  are  fweet,  though  in  many  countries  they 
are  ftrong  and  naufeous.  There  they  arc  foft,  where- 
as in  northern  countries  they  are  hard  ;  and  their  coiB 
fo  connpaft,  that  they  are  difficult  to  digcft.  This 
very  quality  may  however  recommend  therm  in  coun- 
tries where  food  is  fcarce.  The  Do6tor  obfcrves, 
that  the  Turks  eat  them  roaftcd  with  their  me^tas 

wc 
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.we   do   bread,   and  arc  fo  fond  of  them  that  they 
wilh  to  be  indulged  with  this  difti  in  Paradifc. 

From  the  Doctor's  account  one  Avould  be  induced 
to  believe  that  the  onion  ufed  in  Egypt  was  of  a 
different  fpecies  from  ours;  but  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  think  it  may  depend  on  the  mode  of  culture,  as 
well  as  on  the  warmth  of  the  climate  and  the  differ- 
ence of  foil,  as  we.  find  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope they  are  milder  than  in  the  more  northerly.  In 
Spain  they  are  very  mild,  and  a  root  weighing  two 
pounds  will  grow  from  a  finglc  feed. 
.  .  Onions  are  drelfed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but,  in 
regard  to  wholefomcnefs,  there  is  no  method  bet^r 
than  fimple  boiling.  By  this  method  of  cooking, 
they  are  rendered  mild,  of  eafy  digcftiori,  and  go  off 
without  leaving  any  difagreeablc  heat  in  the  flomach  or 
bowels.  Many  fhun  them  on  account  of  the  flrong 
difagreeable  fmell  they  communicate  to  the  breath. 
Mr.  Bryant  fays,  this  may  be  remedied,  by  eating  a 
few  raw  parfley  leaves  immediately  after,  which  will 
cffcftually  overcome  the- fcent  of  the  onions,  and  like- 
wife  caufe  them  to  fit  more  eafy  on  the  •  flo- 
mach. i  ^ 

The  leek  is  generally  reckoned  among  pot-herbs.; 
but  as  the  root  is  the  part  diiefly  ufed,  the  confident- 
tion  of  it  comes  under  the  prefent  head  of  difcufllon. 
Indeed,  it  is  as  properly  a  root  as  the  onion,  which 
grows  chiefly  above  ground.  The  leek,  as  well  as  the 
onion,  is  faid  to  be  a  conftant  di(h  at  the  tables  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  chop  them  fmall,  and  eat  them  with 
their  meat. 

1  he  leek  is  ufed  as  a  pot-herb  in  mofl  parts  of 
Britain,  cfpccially  in  Wales,  where  the  natives  are  faid 
to  be  tond  of  it.  In  Scotland  a  full  grown  fowl  and  a 
Imall  piece  oi  (ik  beef,  ftcwed  with  a  large  quantity  of 
leeks,  is  a  very  favorite  difh.  In  my  opinion  the  leek  is 
not  fo  generally  ufed  any  where  as  it  deferves  to  be 
There  is  no  ingredient  goes  into  foup  that  is  more 
whulerumej  or  that  gives  it  a  better  fUvour,  thanleek^. 

,  4  "   They 
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They  arc  in  many  rcfpcfts  medicinal,  and  to  my  tafte^ 
as  an  ingredient  in  ibups,  chey  are  greatly  fupcrior  to 
the  onion,  or  any  other  pot-herb  whatever. 

It  is  a  h&  worthy  ofobfervation,  that  thei>otling  of 
vegetable  fubftances  thoroughly,  extricates  a  conHder^ 
able  quantity  of  air,  and  makes  them  lefs  liable  to 
produce  flatulency. 

I  could  mention  a  great  many  more  eiculent  plants 
which  might  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  bread, 
but  the  above  fpecimen  is  fufficient  to  (hew  how  liberal 
nature  is  in  fupplying  man  with  food,  provided  he 
will  take  the  trouble  of  culdvating  and  cooking  it. 
Mr,  Bryant,  in  his  hiftory  of  efculent  plants,  enume- 
rates above  four  hundred  and  fifty,  each  of  which  af- 
fords a  wholeibme  nourifliment,  and  may  occafionally 
be  ufed  in  place  of  bread. 
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These  may  likewifc  be  confidered  as  fubftitutes  far 
bread.  If  properly  made,  they  will  fcrvc  both  for 
bread  and  drink.  Though  broth  is  a  difh  of  the  gre^t- 
cft  antiquity,  and  may  be  confidered  as  extremely  de- 
licious, yet  it  is  not  a  favorite  in  this  country.  Here 
the  people  are  fond  of  what  they  call  folids  ;  yet  thoie 
very  folids  they  make  into  broth,  by  fwallowing  as 
much  drink  after  them  as  they  can  gef.  The  onlf 
difference  is,  the  foreigner  makes  his  broth  in  a  poC| 
and  the  Englifhman  makes  his  in  the  ftotnach. 

A  very  ftnfible  anonymous  writer  obfcrvcs,  that  i« 
England  a  pound  of  meat  makes  fimply  a  pound  of 
food ;  whereas,  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  that 
quantity  of  animal  food,  when  ftewed  down  with  vegc* 
tables  and  Scotch  barley,  will  produce  an  ample  i^ 
for  half  a  dozen  people.  Hence  he  juftly  infers  thai, 
among  the  variety  of  fchemes  which  may  have  been 
devifed  by  the  humane  for  relieving  the  diftreffis 
of  the  poor,  a  better  and  more  extend  ve  charity  can- 

not 
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not  be  dcvifrd  than  chat  of  inftrufting  them  in  a  new 
.mode  of  cookery. 

I  The  fatnc  author  adds  that  the  rcfult  of  his  expe* 
fiments  on  this  fubjeft  had  exceeded  his  moft  fanguine 
cxpe6tations»  and  that  each  day  gave  him  frefh  proofs 
of  the  excellency  of  his  plan  for  teaching  the  poor 
and  needy  to  find  themfclves  in  a  wholefome  and 
palauble  diet,  at  the  cheapeft  rate,  in  which  little  or 
no  bread  was  tequired.  He  concludes  by  afferting 
that  there  is  fcarce  a  place  in  this  kingdom  where 
twenty  perfons  may  not  have  a  wholefome,  hearty^  and 
palatable  meal  for  three  (hillings. 

This  anonymous  letter  is  followed  by  6ne  from 
Colonel  Poynter,  two  from  Dr.  Johnfton,  of  the 
royal  hofpital  at  Haflar,  addreffed  to  Admiral  Wal- 
dcgrave,  and  one  from  the  Admiral  himfelf,  written 
for  infertioh  in  a  public  paper.  They,  contain  a 
Variety  of  receipts  for  making  cheap,  wholefome, 
and  nourifhing  difhes  for  the  poor.  Thefe  difhes 
confift  chicBy  of  broths,  foups,  and  ftews,  or  what 
they  call  pottage,  and  ate  calculated  to  make  a  hearty* 
and  plentiful  meal  without  bread  or  drink. 

I  am  inclined  to  pay  the  more  attention  to  thefe 
letters,  as  they  feem  all  to  hare  been  written  by  gen- 
tlemen of  obfervation.  The  pamphlet  is  fold  by 
Longman  and  Debrett^  for  a  charitable  purpofe,  at  the 
fmall  price  of  three-pence. 

The  writer  who  has  paid  moft  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  cookery  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
is  Count  Rumford.  In  his  economical  and  philofo- 
phical  effays,  he  has  given  fuch  a  variety  of  forma 
Ibr  making  wholefome,  cheap,  and  nourifhing  foups, 
(lews,  and  other  difhes  for  common  ufe,  that  little 
more  feems  neceflary  to  be  faid  on  the  fubjeft.  I  Ihall 
only  obfervc  that  the  mode  of  living  on  broths^  Ibups, 
hafty-pudd'uig,  and  fuch  like,  fo  warmly  and  juftly 
recommended  by  the  Count,  has  been  praililcd  in  the 
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northern  parts  of  this  kingdom  from  time  immemo- 
rial.    There  the  food  of  the  common  peopk  is  haflrf- 
pudding  with  milk   for   breakfaft  and  fupper,   and 
broth>  with  vegetables  and  meat,  for  dinner.     The 
|)Oorer  fort  often  make  broth  without  meat;  but  they 
^  ufe  vegetables  in  great  abundance,  and  fomenmes 
ithey  fupply  the  place  of  meat  with  butter.  As  tbehafty. 
pudding  aod  milk  make  a  compleat  meal,  no  bread  is 
neceflary  cither  at  fupper  or  breakfaft ;  nor  is  much 
required  at  dinner^  as  the  broth  is  made  thick  with 
fcarleyi   cabbage,   and   a   variety  of  other   vegeta- 
bles or  pot-herbs.     Cabbage  is  a  favorite  ingredient 
in  the   Scotchman's    broth.      It    is   icldom    made 
without  this  article,  which  is  not  eaten  fi>  early  as 
in  England.     It  is  there  fuffered  to  grow  to  ma«- 
turity,  and  when  that  is  the  cafe  there  is  no  plant  mort 
produdive.     This  the  Germans  know  welU  aixi  make 
it  into  /oi(r  crouty  one  of  the  beft  antidotes  agsuoft 
the  fcurvy  with  which  we  arc  acquainted. 

This  kind  of  diet  not  only  favcs  bread  but  drink. 
The  labourer  who  lives  on  hafty- pudding  and  fbups, 
feldom  has  occafion  for  drink ;  while  he  who  b  burm 
up  with  dry  bread  and  cheefe,  or  fait  meat  broiled, 
has  a  continual  tliirft,  and  fpends  the  greater  part  of 
his  cftnings  in  liquor.  This,  by  ading  ^s  a  powerful 
ftimulus,  may  make  him  do  more  work  for  fooic  rime, 
but  it  generally  cuts  him  off  in  the  middle  of  his  days. 
The  Englilh  labourer,  who  works  hand  and  drinb 
hard,  feldom  lives  long,  and  is  an  old  man  when  bf 
fhould  be  in  his  prime. 

The  roafting  of  meat  is  a  wafteful  mode  of  cook- 
ery, which  ought  to  be  avoided  by  the  poorer  fort  of 
people,  as  much  of  the  fubftancc,  and  the  moft  oo- 
tritivc  parts,  are  loft  by  fcorching,  and  fly  off  bv  e?i* 
poration. 

I  know  it  will  be  faid,  that  I  recommend  flops  in 
place  of  folid  food.     They  are  fuch  flops^  howcvcfi 
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as  the  grcatcft  heroes  of  antiquity  lived  upon ;  and 
though  I  have  vifitcd  men:  parts  of  the  ifland,  I  know 
of  no  better  men  than  thofe  who  live  in  the  manner 
defcribed  above,  nor  are  the  people  any  where  morie 
healthy,  or  longer  lived. 

Broth  is  not  only  a  difh  of  great  antiquity,  but 
one  that  can  be  made  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  It 
receives  into  its  compofition  animal  and  vegetable 
fubftances  of  every  kind  that  are  ufcd  in  diet,  and  it 
may  be  feafoned  fo  as  to  fuit  every  palate.  Indeed, 
people  early  accuftomcd  to  eat  broths  properly  made, 
are  generally  fond  of  them  for  their  whole  lives. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  affign  a  reafon  why  the  in- 
habitants of  South  Britain  (hould  diflike  a  di(h  lb 
much  reli(hed  by  other  nations.  Cuftom,  no  doubt, 
fettles  all  thefe  things ;  but  how  cuftoms  arifc,  is  not 
fo  clear  a  matter.  If  an  alteration  in  diet  is  to  be  in- 
troduced with  effeft,  it  muft  begin  with  children. 
Whatever  men  are  accuftomed  to  eat  when  young, 
they  generally  prefer  for  the  reft  of  their  lives.  Were 
the  children  in  South  Brirain  taught  to  eat  hafty-pud- 
ding,  with  milk,  for  breakfaft  and  fupper,  and  broth, 
with  vegetables  and  meat  boiled  in  it,  for  dinner,  they 
would  reli(h  thefe  dilhes  as  long  as  they  lived,  would 
find  little  occafion  for  bread,  and  ftill  lefs  for  dihink ; 
and  would  thrive  better  than  on  their  prefent  food. 

What  parents  love  themfelves,  they  generally  give 
to  their  children,  without  any  regard  to  its  being 
proper  for  them  or  not.  I  have  feen  a  father  who  was 
fond  of  ftrong  beer,  make  his  fon,  an  infant,  guz- 
zle it  at  every  meal ;  and  the  mother  who  delights  in 
tea,  does  not  fail  to  give  it  to  her  daughter  whenever 
Ihc  takes  it  to  hcrfelf.  By  this  cq/iduA,  the  fon  be-  * 
comes  a  tippler,  and  the  daughter  Gps  tea  in  place  of 
folid  food,  until  fhe  is  eaten  up  with  vapours  and 
other  nervous  diforders. 

Count  Rumford  fays,  brown  foup  is  the  common 
breakfaft  of  the   Bavarian  peafants,  to  \?hich  they 
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occafiorwlly  add  bread.  This  he  avers  is  inBnitelf 
preferable  in  all  refpedls  to  that  pernicious  wa(h,  tea, 
with  which  the  lower  claffes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  idand  drench  their  (tomachs,  and  ruin  their  con- 
ftitutions.  He  adds,  that  a  fimplc  infufion  of  this 
drug,  drank  boiling  hot,  as  the  poor  generally  drink 
it,  is  certainly  a  poifon,  which,  though  it  be  fomctimes 
flow  in  its  operation,  never  fails  to  produce  fatal  cfFcfts, 
even  in  the  ftrongcft  conftitution,  where  the  free 
ufe  of  it  is  continued  for  a  confiderablc  length  of 
lime. 

The  German  on  his  polenta^  the  American  on  his 
mujhy  and  the  North  Briton  on  his  bajiy- puddings  can 
make  a  hearty  breakfafl:  for  a  tenth  part  of  what  a 
tea-breakfaft  would  coft,  while  it  is  infinitely  more 
wholefome.  It  has  likcwife  the  advantage  that  no 
bread  is  neceflary. 

I  have  been  often  told,  when  recommending  foups 
to  the  poor,  that  they  had  not  time  to  make  them, 
and  that  they  could  not  afford  fuel  on  account  of  its 
price,  as  it  is  dear  in  great  towns.  They  can,  bow- 
ever,  find  fuel  twice  a- day  to  boil  a  tea- kettle,  and 
time  ta  make  the  tea,  which  is  a  more  tedious  opera- 
tion, by  far,  than  making  a  mefs  of  hafty-pudding. 
For  a  great  part  of  the  year  even  the  poorcft  perfon 
muft  have  a  little  fire ;  and  it  would  require  no  piorc 
to  make  a  comfortable  mefs  of  foup,  which  is  always 
bed  when  made  with  a  flow  fire. 

The  mode  of  living  that  I  would  recommend  to  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  wirk  a  view  to  fave  cx- 
pcncc  and  improve  their  health,  is  to  fubftitutc  oca* 
fionally  ether  farinaceous  fubftances  in  the  place  of 
bread,  as  potatoe,  &:c.  to  give  up  in  a  great  meafure 
the  ufc  of  roafted,  leaked,  and  broiled  meats>  and  to 
fupply  their  place  with  broths,  foups,  (lews,  and  (uch 
like,  made  with  a  liccle  meat  and  plenty  of  vegeubksi 
to  give  to  children,  and  to  grown  people  who  willcic 
it,  for  brcakfaft,  milk-povridge,  or  hafty-pudding  vitli 
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inilk,  fmall  beer,  or  melaflcs.  This  will  be  found  a 
more  wholcfome  breakfaft  than  tea,  while  ic  Is 
much  cheaper  and  requires  no  bread  *• 


CONCLUSION. 

Although  the  place  of  bread  may  be  occafionally 
fupplied  by  farinaceous  roots  and  other  vegetables, 
yet  wc  would  by  no  means  wi(h  to  difcourage  the 
culture  of  grain.  The  culture  of  grain  is  the  cul- 
ture of  men.  While  the  hulbandman  is  raifing  food 
for  his  fellow- creatures,  he  is  laying  the  foundation  of 
health  and  longevity  to  himfelf  and  his  offspring.  In. 
numerable  benefits  arc  connedted  with  the  culture  of 
grain.  While  the  artificer  is  fitting  in  fomc  awkward 
poftgre  breathing  confined  and  perhaps  contami- 
iiated  air,  the  cultivator  of  the  foil  rifcs  with  the  fun, 

•  The  celebrated  Dr.  HuiHand«  In  his  Art  of  prolonging  Life, 
fays,  the  moderate  ufe  of  foaps  is  certainly  not  hurtful ;  and  it  is 
fingular  that  people  fhould  imagine  it  tends  too  much  to  relax  the 
fiomach.  Does  not  all  our  drink*  even  though  cold,  become  in  a 
few  minutes  a  kind  of  warm  foup  in  the  ftomach  ;  and  does  not  the 
fiomach  retain  the  fame  temperature  during  the  whole  day  ?  Be 
careful  only  not  to  ufe  it  hot,  in  too  great  quantity  at  one  time, 
or  too  watery.  It  is  attended  even  wi(h  great  advantages.  It  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  drink,  particularly  to  nnei^  of  letters,  women* 
and  all  thofe  who  do  not  drink,  or  drink  very  little  except  at  table, 
and  wh0|  when  they  give  over  foup,  receive  into  their  blood  too 
little  moifture.  And  it  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  fluids  ufed  in 
the  form  of  foups  unite  much  better  and  fooner  with  our  juices  than 
when  drunk  cold  and  raw.  On  this  account  foup  is  a  great  pre- 
ventive of  drynefs  and  rigidity  in  the  body,  and  therefore  the  bell 
Bourifhment  for  old  people,  and  thofe  who  are  of  an  arid  tempe- 
rament. It  even  fupplies  the  place  of  medicine.  After  catching 
cold,  in  nervous  head-aches,  cholics>  ani  different  kinds  of  cramp 
in  the  (loroach^  warqi  foup  is  of  excellenc  ferviccf.  It  may  ferve  as 
a  proof  of  the  utility,  or  at  lead  harmlefsnefs  of  foup,  when  I  re<r 
nark  that  our  forefathers,  who  certainly  b^d  more  llrength  than 
we  have,  ufed  ioup ;  and  that  it  is  uied  by  rullics,  who  are  ftill 
flronger  than  thofe  in  refined  life ;  and  that  all  the  old  people  with 
v^om  1  «ver  was  ac<^uaiDted  were  great  friends  to  it. 
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eats  his  wholefbme  meal  of  qjiik  and  &rinaceous 
food,  hies  him  to  the  field,  where  he  fpends  the  day 
in  ufeful  labour,  inhales  the  frefli  breezes,  and  at  eve 
returns  home  with  a  keen  appetite,  to  enjoy  his  Cimplc 
rcpaft  and  found  repofe. 

It  has  been  faid,  as  artificers  can  earn  more  money 

than  thofe  who  cultivate  the  ground,  that  arts  ought 

to  be  encouraged,  and  grain,  if  neccffary,  imported. 

No  manufafturc  is  equal  to  the  manufafturc  of  grain. 

It  fupplics  food  for  man  and  bead,  while  the  furplus, 

by  being  exported,  enriches  the  nation.     Nor  is  it 

fubjeft   to   the    uncertainty  of  other  manufaftures. 

They  often  depend  on  fafhion  and  caprice,  but  the 

neceflfaries  of  life  will  always  find  their  value  fome- 

where.    Though  I  am  convinced  that  fome  regulations 

are  wanting  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  I 

do  not  confidcr  it  as  my  province  to  dictate  to  the 

wifdom  of  tlie  Icgiflature.     They  know  their  duty, 

and  I  have  reafon  to  believe  that  they  arc  inclined  to 

pay  it  all  due  attention. 

I  will  venture  however  to  aflcrt,  that  if  proper  en- 
couragement were  given  to  agriculture,  Britain  would 
at  all  times  not  only  have  a  fufficiency  of  g;rain  for  her 
own  confumption,  but  a  furplus  for  exportation.  This 
would  contribute  more  to  her  real  wealthy  the  happi- 
nefs  of  her  people,  and  the  (lability  of  her  government, 
than  either  the  increafe  of  her  trade,  the  flourilhingof 
her  manufaftures,  or  the  extcnfion  of  her  territory. 

It  is  matter  of  real  regret  and  wonder  that  Britain,, 
at  a  time  when  agriculture  is  cultivated  as  a  fciencc, 
fhould  not  be  able  to  raife  grain  for  the  fupplv  of  her 
own  inhabitants,  but  become  every  year  more  depend- 
ent on  foreign  ftates  for  even  the  heceflaries  of  life 
Until  an  adequate  remedy  can  be  found  for  this  grow- 
ing evil,  the  free  ufe  of  the  various  fubftitutes  for 
bread  cannot  fail  to  alleviate  the  calamities  of  the  pooTi 
and  to  reduce  the  price  of  labour. 

The 
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The  great  confumption  of  animal  food,  and  the  im- 
tncnfc  number  of  horfcs  kept  in  this  country,  are  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  caufes  of  the  fcarcity  of  grains 
Mr.  Mackie  computes  the  number  of  horfes  in  this 
country  to  be  about  two  millions,  and  that  every  horfe, 
on  an  average,  con  fumes  the  produce  of  three  fertile 
acres ;  confequently  the  produce  of  fix  millions  of 
fertile  acres  is  annually  confumed  by  horfes.  Thefe 
would  produce  a  quantity  of  grain  more  than  fuffici-i 
ent  to  maintain  half  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain. 
Two  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  of  thefe  animals  are 
kept  for  pleafure.  I  (hall  be  told  that  they  contribute 
to  health.  That  I  deny^  Did  our  ladies  of  fafhion 
and  fine  gentlemen  make  ufe  of  their  limbs,  inftead  of 
being  dragged  about  in  carriages,  they  would  both 
benefit  themfclves,  and  the  public.  I  fliall  conclude 
thefe  remarks  with  the  advice  of  the  humane  and  be* 
nevolent  Thomfon  s 
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Ye  gen'roQs  Britons !  renerate  the  plough^ 
*'  And  o'er  yoor  hills  and  long  withdrawing  valet 
*'  Let  Autumn  fpread  her  treafures  to  the  fun 
'*  Luxuriant  and  unbounded.     As  the  Tea 
"  Far  through  his  azure  turbulent  domuQ 
'<  Your  empire  owns,  and  from  a  thoufand  (bores 
«*  Wafts  all  the  pomp  of  life  into  your  ports; 
''  So  with  fuperior  boon  may  your  rich  foil 
♦*  Exub'rant  Nature^s  better  bleffings  pour 
"  O^er  ev'ry  land»  the  naked  ftations  clothe^ 
''  And  be  the  exhanlUefs  gran'ry  of  a  world.'^ 
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APPENDIX: 


COMTAIMIMG 


A  Lift  of  Simples  and  of  fuch  Medicinal  Pre* 
parations  as  ought  to  be  kept  in  Readinels 
for  private  Practice : 

The  Method  of  preparing  an^I  compounding 
fuch  Medicines  as  are  recommended  in  the 
former  Part  of  the  Book,  with  the  Additioa 
of  feveral  others  of  a  fimilar  Nature : 

Remarks  on  the  Dofes,  Ufes,  and  Manner  ef 
applying  the  different  Preparations. . 
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IGNORANCE  and  fuperftition  have  attributed  extraordinary^ 
medical  virtues  to  almoft  every  produftion  of  nature*. 
That  fuch  virtues  were  often  imaginary,  time  and  experi- 
ence have  fufficiently  (hewn.  Phyficians,  however,  from  a 
veneration  for  antiquity,  dill  retain  in  their  lifts  of  medicino 
many  things  which  owe  their  reputation  entirely  to  the  fu- 
perftition and  credulity  of  our  anceftors. 

The  inftruments  of  medicine  will  always  be  multiplied,  iii 
proportion  to  men's  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  caufe  of 
difeafes  :  when  thefe  are  fufficiently  underftood,  the  method 
of  cure  will  be  firhple  and  obvious. 

Ignorance  of  the  real  nature  and  permanent  properties  of 
thofe  fubftances  employed  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  is  another 
reafon  why  they  have  been  fo  greatly  multiplied.  PhyGcians 
thought  they  could  efFeft  by  a  number  of  ingredients,  what 
could  not  be  done  by  any  one  of  them.  Hence  arofe  thofc 
amazing  farragos  which  have  fo  long  difgraced  the  medical 
art,  and  which  were  efteemed  powerful  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  fimples  that  entered  their  compofition. 

The  great  variety  of  forms  into  which  almoft  every  ar- 
ticle of  medicine  has  been  manufa£lured,  affords  another 
proof  of  the  imperfeftion  of  the  medical  art.  A  drug  which 
is  perhaps  moft  efficacious  in  the  (impleft  form  in  which  it 
can  be  adminiftered,  has  been  neverthelefs  ferved  up  in  fo 
many  different  (hapes,  that  one  would  be  induced  to  think 
the  whole  art  of  phyfic  lay  in  exhibiting  medicine  under  as 
many  different  modes  as  poffible. 

Different  forms  of  medicine,  no  doubt,  have  their  ufc; 
but  they  ought  never  to  be  wantonly  increafed.  They  are 
by  no  means  fo  neceffary  as  is  generally  imagined.  A  few 
grains  of  powdered  rhubarb,  jalap,  or  ipecacuanha,  will 
actually  perform  all  that  can  be* done  by  the  different  prepa- 
rations of  thefe  roots,  and  may  alfo  be  exhibited  in  as  fafe 
and  agreeable  a  manner.  The  fame  obfervation  holdsiwith 
regard  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  many  other  Cmples  of 
which  the  preparations  are  very  numerous. 

Mulfi* 
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Multiplying  the  ingredients  of  a  medicine,  not  onl^ 
renders  it  more  expenGve,  but  alfo  lefs  certain,  both  in  ita 
dofe  and  operation.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  compound,  when 
]cept,  is  apt  to  fpoil,  or  acquire  qualities  of  a  different  na- 
ture. When  a  medicine  is  rendered  more  fafe,  efficacious,  or 
agreeable,  by  the  addition  of  another,  they  ought,  no  doubt, 
to  be  joined ;  in  all  other  cafes,  they  are  better  kept  afunder. 
The  combination  of  medicines  embarrafles  the  phyfician, 
and  retards  the  progrcfs  of  medical  knowledge.  It  is  impof- 
lible  to  afcertain  the  precife  cffcQ.  of  any  one  medicine,  as 
Jqng  as  it  is  combined  with  othersj  either  of  a  Cmilar  or  dif* 
fimilar  nature. 

In  the  exhibition  of  medicine,  regard  (hould  not  only  be 
had  to  CmpHcity,  but  Hkewife  to  elegance.  Patients  feldom 
xeap  much  benefit  from  things  that  are  highly  difagreeabie 
to  their  fenfes.  To  tafte  or  fmcU  like  a  drug,  is  become  ^ 
proverb ;  and  to  fay  truth,  there  is  too  much  ground  for  it 
Indeed  no  art  can  tak^  away  the  difagreeabie  tafle  and  flaTOur 
of  fome  drugs,  without  entirely  deftroying  their  efficacy;  i( 
js  poflible,  however,  to  render  ip<iny  medicines  lefs  difguA^ 
ful,  and  others  even  agreeable ;  an  object  highly  deferving 
the  attention  of  all  who  adminifter  medicine. 

The  defign  of  the  following  pages  is,  to  exhibit  fuch  a 
lift  of  drugs  and  medicines  as  may  be  necefTary  for  private 
praflice.  They  are  conGderably  more  numerpus  indeed  dun 
thpfe  recommended  in  the  former  part  of  the  Book,  but  are 
ilill  greatly  within  the  number  contained  in  the  moft  re- 
formed difpenf^tories.  The  fame  medicine  is  feldom  exhi? 
bited  lender  different  forms ;  and  where  different  medicines 
anfwer  nearly  the  fame  intention,  there  is  commonly  no 
more  than  one  of  them  retained-  Multiplying  forms  of 
medicine  for  the  fame  intention  tends  rather  to  bewilda 
than  aflift  the  young  pra£litioner,  apd  the  experienced  phyfi- 
cian can  never  be  at  a  lofs  to  yary  hi§  prefcr^pttons  as  oca* 
(ion  requires. 

The  chemical  and  other  difficult  preparations  are  for  the 
moft  part  omitted.  All  of  them  that  are  ufed  by  any  private 
praftitioner  are  not  worth  preparing.  He  will  buy  them 
much  cheaper  than  he  can  niake  them.  Great  care  however 
is  necefTary  to  obtain  them  genuine.  They  are  often  adul- 
terated, and  ought  never  to  be  purchafed  unlefs  from  perfons 
of  known  veracity.     Such  of  them  as  arc  in  common  ufc 
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SiTC  infcrtcd  in  the  lift  of  drugs  and  medicines.  Thejr  proper 
dofes  and  manner  of  application  ari^  mentioned  in  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  Book,  wherever  they  are  prefcribed. 

Such  articles  of  medicine  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  houfc 
or  garden  of  almoft  every  peafant,  as  )>arley,  eggs,  onions^ 
&c.  are  likcwife,  fot  the  moft  parr,  omitted.  It  is  needlcfs 
to  fwell  a  lift  of  medicines  with  fuch  things  as  can  be  ob- 
tained whenever  they  are  wanted,  and  which  fpoil  by  being 
kept. 

The  preparations  made  and  fold  by  diftillers  and  confec^ 
tioncrs  are  alfo  generally  Jcft  out.  Thefe  people,  b^  operat- 
ing upon  a  larger  plan,  generally  make  things  better,  while 
it  is  in  their  power  to  afford  them  much  cheaper,  than  they 
can  be  prepared  by  any  private  hand* 

The  quantity  ordered  of  every  medicine  Is  as  fmall  as  could 
\vell  be  prepared,  both  to  prevent  unnecefTary  expence,  and 
that  the  medicine  might  not  fpoil  by  keeping.  Almoft  every 
medicine  fufFcrs  by  being  kept,  and  (hould  be  ufed  as  foon 
after  it  has  been  prepared  as  poflible.  Even  fimple  drugs  are 
apt  to  fpoil,  and  (hould therefore  be  laid  in  in  fmall  quantities; 
they  either  rot,  are  confumed  by  infects,  or  evaporate  fo  as 
to  lofe  their  peculiar  tafte  or  flavour,  and  often  become  quite 
inHgnificant. 

In  the  preparation  of  medicines,  I  have  generally  followed 
the  moft  improved  difpenfatories  j  but  have  taken  the  liberty^ 
to  differ  from  them  wherever  my  own  obfervations,  or  thofc 
of  other  pra£tical  writers,  on  whofe  judgment  I  could  de- 
pend, fuggefted  an  improvement. 

In  feveral  compofitions,i  the  ingredient  on  which  the  efli- 
cacy  of  the  medicine  principally  depends  is  increafed,  while 
the  auxiliaries,  which  are  generally  ordered  in  fuch  trifling 
quantities  as  to  be  of  no  importance,  are  left  out,  or  only 
fuch  of  them  retained  as  are  necefl*ary  to  give  the  medicine  a 
proper  confiftence,  or  the  like. 

The  colouring  ingredients  are  likewifc  for  the  moft  part 
omitted.  They  increafe  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  medicine; 
without  adding  any  thing  to  its  value*  It  would  be  well  it 
they  were  never  ufed  at  all.  Medicines  are  often  adulterated 
for  the  fake  of  a  colour.  Acrid  and  even  poifonous  fub- 
ftances  are,  for  this  purpofe,  fometimes  introduced  into  thofc 
medicines  which  ought  to  be  moft  bland  and  emollient. 
Ointment  of  elder,  for  example,  is  often  mixed  with  verdc- 
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grifc  to  give  it  a  fine  green  colour,  which  entirely  fruftratef 
the  intention  of  that  mild  ointment.  Thofc  who  wifli  to 
obtain  genuine  rnedlclries  {hould  pay  no  regard  to  their  co- 
lour. 

Some  regard  is  likewife  paid  to  expence.  Such  ingre- 
dients as  greatly  increafc  the  price  of  any  compofitlon,  with- 
out adding  confiderably  to  its  virtue,  arc  generally  either 
omitted,  cr  fomewhat  Icfs  expenfive  fubftituted  in  their  place. 
Medicines  are  by  no  means  powerful  in  proportion  to  their 
price.  The  cheapeft  are  often  the  beft  *,  befides,  they  are 
the  lead  apt  to  be  adulterated,  and  are  always  mod  readily 
obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  compounding  medicines,  I 
have  generally  followed  that  which  fcemed  to  be  the  moft 
*Cmplc  irtd  natural,  mentioning  the  different  fteps  of  the  pro- 
cefs  in  the  fame  order  in  which  they  ought  to  be  taken, 
without  paying  an  implicit  regard  to  the  method  of  other  dif- 
penfatories. 

For  many  of  the  remarks  concerning  the  preparation,  &c. 
of  medicines,  I  have  been  obliged  to  the  author  of  the  New 
Difpenfatory.  The  other  obfervations  are  either  fuch  as 
have  occurred  to  myfelf  in  praftice,  or  have  been  fuggeftcd 
in  the  courfe  of  reading,  by  authors  whofe  names  I  am  not 
able  di(Hn£lIy  to  recollccSl. 

I  have  followed  the  alphabetical  order,  both  with  regard 
to  the  fimples  and  preparations.  A  more  fcientific  method 
would  havb  been  agreeable  to  fome  perfons,  but  lefs  ufeful 
to  the  generality  of  readers.  The  different  claffes  of  medi- 
cine have  no  great  dependence 'upon  one  another^  and, 
where  they  have,  it  is  hard  to  fay  which  flibuld  (land  firftor 
lad;  lio  doubt  the  (imple  preparations  ought  to  precede  the 
more  compound.  But  all  the  advantages  arifing  from  this 
method  of  arrangement  do  not  appear  equal  to  that  (ingk 
one,  of  being  able,  on  the  firfl  opening  of  the  book,  to  find 
out  any  article,  which,  by  the  alphabetical  order,  is  rendered 
quite  eafy. 

The  dofe  of  every  medicine  is  mentioned  whenever  it  ap- 
peared neceflary.  When  this  is  omitted  it  is  to  be  under* 
flood  that  the  medicine  may  be  ufed  at  difcretiou.  The  dofc 
mentioned  is  always  for  an  adult,  unlefs  when  the  contrary 
is  expreffed.  It  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  proportion  the  dofcs 
of  medicine  esaftly  to  the  different  ages,  conftitutions,  &c. 

of 
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of  patients ;  but,  happily  for  mankind,  mathematical  exaA« 
nefs  here  is  by  no  means  neceflary. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  afcertain  the  propor- 
tiopal  dofQS  for  the  different  ages  and  conftitutions  of  pa- 
tients ;  but,  after  all  that  can  be  faid  upon  this  faSje^^  a 
craat  deal  mui^  be  left  to 'the  jfidgment  and'ikill  of  the  jper- 
K)n  vtrho  adminifters  the  medicine.  Tht  following  gendral 
proportions  may  be  obferved  j  but  they  are  by  no  means  in- 
tended for  exadls  rules.  A  patient  between  twenty  and  four- 
teen may  take  two  thirds  of  the  dofe  ordered  tot  an  aduh; 
from  fourteen  to  nine,  tmeohalf ;  from  nine  to  fix,  onew 
third  ;  from  fix  to  four,  one-fourth ;  from  four  to  two,  one- 
fixth ;  from  two  to  one,  a  tenth;  and  below  one,  a  twelfth. 
Difpenfatories  are  ufually  written  in  the  Latin  language. 
Even  authors  who  write  in  EngliOi,  generally  give  their 
prcfcriptions  in  Latin ;  and  fome  of  them  fhcw  fo  great  an 
attachment  to  that  language,  as  firft  to  write  their  recipes  i^ 
it,  and  afterwards  tranflate  them;  while  others,  to  com- 
promife  the  matter,  write  the  onts  half  in  Latin  iaid  the  othet 
in  £nglt(h.  What  peculiar  charm  a  medical  prefcription, 
when  written  in  Latin,  may  have,  I  (hall  not  pretend  to  fay  i 
but  have  ventured  to  make  ufe  of  the  plained  Englifli 
I  could,  and  hope  my  prcfcriptions  will  fucceed  no  worfe 
for  it. 

N»  B.  The  Apothecary's  weights,  and  the  Englifli  wine 
meafures,  are  ufed  throughout  the  whole  book,  the  different 
denominations  of  which  will  appear  from  the  following 
Table : 

A  pound  contains  twelve  ounces. 

An  ounce    -     -    eight  drachms. 

A  drachm    -     -    three  fcruples* 

A  fcruple     -     -    twenty  grains. 

A  gallon  contains  eight  pints. 

A  pint    -    -    •    fixteen  ouneet. 

An  ounce     *     *    eight  drachms. 
A  ipoonful  is  the  meafure  of  half  an  otince. 
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A  LIST  of  STMPLleiS,  and  of  fach  MEDICINAL 
PR  EPAR  AT  lONSi  as  oaght  to  be  kept  in  readineft 
for  private  Pradice; 


AGARIC 
Alum 
Andinony»  crude 

■  cinnabar  of 

■  fttlphar  of 
Balfam  of  Capivi 

p-  of  Peru 

-  of  Tola 
^k,  cafcarilla 

cinnamon 

Meaerioa 

Peruvian 

Winter'i>  or  canella  alba 
Borax 

Calamine  (!one,  levigated 
Caftor,  Ruffian 
Cauftic*  common 

-  '         lunar 
Earth,  Fuller's 

■  1  Armenian  bole 

■  French  ditto 
Extradls  of  gentian 

■  of  guaiacnm 

»  of  hellebore^  black 

■  of  hemlock 

■  of  jalap 

-  '         of  liquorice 

■  of  Peruvian  bark 

■  of  poppies 

■■  of  wormwood 

Flowers  of  camomile 


coIt*9  foot 
elder 
rofemary 
damafk  rofet 
red  ditto 


1 

Froitfl,  alfflondt 
1  bitter  apple 

■  caffla  fiftularfa 

■  CurafTao  orangea 

■  ■  figs,  dried 

■  French  prones 

■  Jamaica  pepper 
mm  juniper  berries 

■  ontmega 
■'  tamanniis 
Gum,  aloes 

■■  amrooniaci  in  Ccari 

■  ■   ■       arabic 

■  ■  afafoetida 

■  camphor 
•>  galbanaol 
■'  gamboge 

■  euaiacuiA 
■"  kino 

mk  myrrh 

■  opium 
HartQiorn,  calcined 

-  (havings  of 
Herbs,  lefler  centaury 
— —  peppermint 

■  ■         fpearmint 

■  penny-royal 

■  favin 

■  trefoil 

I  uva  urfi 

'  wormwood 

Lead,  Litharge 

—  white 

*'  ■  '■  fugar  of 
Lemon-peel 
Mace 
Magaefia  alba 


Mami 
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Manna 
Mercury,  crude 

■  I         ■     calcinated 

— — — ^thiop's  mineral 
calomel 

■  corroiivc  fuUimat; 
.  ■     I.         red  precipitate 

-—white  ditto 

Muflc 

Oil»  eiTential,  of  amber 

■  ——of  annifis 

"Of  cinnamoQ 

■  ——of  juniper 

■  ■  -of  lemoo-peel 

»of  peppermint 
^^cxprefTedy  of  almonda 
-of  linfeed 


Oil  of  Olivesy  or  Florence  oil 

■  of  palms 

—of  turpentine 

Orange-peel 

Oyfter  i^ells  prepared 

Poppy-heiKls 

Refins  benzoin 

'  ■  flowert  of 


-Burgundy  pitch 
-dragon's  blood 
frankincenfe 
-liquid  florax 
whitei  orrofin 
(cammony 


Roots,  birthwort 
»     ■■■  calamus  aromaticus 


--  contrayerva 

—  garlic 
gentian 

ginger 

hellebore,  black,  white 

-jalap 

ipecacuanha 

—  lily,  white 
r—  liquorice 
-^—  marfhmallow 


•— —  mezcnon 
r— '—  rhubarb 


Roots,  farfaparilla 
'    ■    ■■  feneka 
^— — >  fquills 
>•  termentil 

turmeric 

Virginian  fnake 

wild  valerian 

zedoary 


Saffron 
Sal  ammoniac,  crude 
■■  ■■  volatile 

Salt,  Epfom 

otGlauber 

ofhartlhom 

nitre,  purified,  or  prunel 

Polycnrcft 

Rochel 

■         of  tartar 
Seeds,  anife 

carraway 

cardamom 


coriander 

— —  cummin 
-  muftard 
— ,—  fweet  fennel 
-■  ■    ■  wild  carrot 
Senna 
Spanifli  flies 
Spermaceti 
Spirits,  xthereal,  or  aether 

■  of  hartfhom 

■    of  lavender  compound 
'  of  nitre 

■  ditto  dulcified 

■  of  fal  ammoniac 
• of  fea  fah 

'  of  vinegar 

■    ■      of  vitnol 

■  of  wine  refUiicd 

"  ■  volatile  aromatiq 

Steel,  fihngs  of 
1-- —  rufl  of,  prepared 
^—  foluble  lalt  of 
Sulphur  vivum 


'*•  balfam  of 


Sulphur, 
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MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 

BALSAMS, 

THE  fubjeft  of  this  feftion  is  not  the  natural  balfarns,  but 
certain  compofitions,  which,  from  their  being  fuppofed 
to  poftefs  balfamic  qualities,  generally  go  by  that  name. 

Tins  clafs  of  medicines  was  formerly  very  numerous,  and 
held  in  great  efteem :  modern  praftice,  however,  has  juftly 
reduced  it  to  a  very  narrow  compafs. 

Anodyne  Balfam. 

Take  of  white  Spaniih  foap,  one  ounce  \  opium,  unpre- 
pared, two  drachms;  rc^lified  fpirit  of  wine,  nine  ounces. 
Digcft  them  together  in  a  gentle  heat  for  three  days ;  then 
ftrain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  three  drachms  of  camphor. 

This  balfam,  as  its  title  expreiTes,  is  intended  to  eafe  pain. 
It  is  of  fervLce  in  violent  (trains  and  rheumatic  complaints, 
when  not  attended  with  inflammation.  It  mud  be  rubbed 
with  a  warm  hand  on  the  part  affc£led ;  or  a  linen  rag 
moiftened  with  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part  j  and  renewed, 
every  third  or  fourth  hour,  till  the  pain  abates.  If  the  opium 
is  left  out,  this  will  be  the  Saponacious  Balfam • 

LocatelWs  Balfam. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint  \  Stralburg  turpentine  and  yel- 
low wax,  of  each  half  a  pound  ;  red  faunders,  fix  draclmis. 
Melt  the  wax  with  fome  part  of  the  oil  over  a  gentle  fire  ;, 
then  adding  the  remaining  part  of  the  oil  and  the  turpentine  i 
afterwards  mix  in  the  faunders,  previoufly  reduced  to  a  pow- 
der, and  keep  them  ftirring  together  till  the  balfam  is  cold. 

This  balfam  is  recommended  in  erofions  of  the  inteflincs, 
the  dyfentcry,  hemorrhages,  internal  bruifes,  and  in  fome. 
complaints  of  the  bread.  Outwardly  it  is  ufcd  for  healing 
and  cleanfing  wounds  and  ulcers.  The  dofe,  when  taken  in- 
ternally, is  from  two  fcruples  to  two  drachms. 

The  vulnerary  Balfam- 

Take  of  benzoin,  powdered,  three  ounces ;  balfam  of 
Peru,  two  ounces  ;  hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 
reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints.  Digcft  tliem  in  a  gentle 
heat  for  three  days,  and  then  ftrain  the  balfam. 

This  balfam,  or  rather  tin£ture,  is  applied  externally  to 
heal  recent  wounds  and  bruifes.     It  is  likewife  employed  in- 
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ternally  to  remove  coughs,  afthmas,  and  other  complaints  of 
the  bread.  It  is  faid  to  eafe  the  colic,  cleanfe  the  kidnics, 
and  to  heal  internal  ulcers,  &c. 

The  dofe  is  from  twenty  to  (ixty  drops. 

This,  though  a  medicine  of  fome  value,  does  not  defcrrve 
the  extravagant  encomiums  which  have  been  beftoWed  on 
it.  It  has  been  celebrated  under  the  different  names  of  The 
Commander^ J  Ba//am,  Perfian  Balfami  Balfam  of  Berne^  JVadis 
Balfam^  Friar's  Balfam^  J^f^it*^  Drops ^  Turliftgtetis  Drsps^ 
&c. 

BOLUSES. 

S  bolufes  are  intended  for  immediate  ufe,  volatile  falts 
and  other  ingredients  improper  for  being  kept  are  ad- 
mitted into  their  compofition.  They  are  generally  compofed 
of  powders,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  fyrup,  conferve,  or 
mucilage.  The  lighter  powders  are  commonly  made  up  with 
fyrup,  and  the  more  ponderous,  as  mercury,  &c.  with  con« 
ferve ;  but  thofe  of  the  lighter  kind  would  be  more  conveni- 
ently made  up  with  mucilage,  as  it  increafes  their  buUb  iefs 
than  the  other  ;)ddition8,  and  likewife  occafions  the  medicine 
to  pafs  down  more  eafily. 

jljlringent  Bolus. 

Take  of  alum,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains  ;  gum  kino^  fire 
grains ;  fyrup,  a  fufiicient  quantity  to  make  a  bolus. 

In  an  exceffive  flow  of  the  tninfes^  and  other  violent  dif- 
charges  of  blood,  proceeding  from  relaxation,  this  bolus  mtf 
be  given  every,  four  or  five  hours,  till  the  difcharge  abates. 

Diaphoretic  Bolus. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  ten  grains  ;  fiowors 
of  fulphur  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one  fcruple  \  fimple 
fyrup,  a  fufficient  quantity. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  and  diforders  of  the  ikin,  this 
bolus  may  be  taken  twice  a  day.  It  will  alfo  be  of  ferrice 
in  the  inflammatory  quinfey. 

Mercurial  Bolus. 

Take  of  calomel,  fix  grains  \  conferve  of  rofes,  half  t 
drachm.     Make  a  bolus. 

Where  mercury  is  necefTary,  this  bolus  may  be  takca 
twice  or  thrice  a  week.  It  may  be  taken  over  night ;  and  if 
it  does  not  operate,  a  few  grains  of  jalap  will  be  prpper  neit 
day  to  carry  it  ofiF. 
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Bolus  of  Rhubarb  and  Mercury. 

Take  of  the  beft  rhubarb,  in  powdeti  from  a  fcruple  to 
half  a  drachm  \  of  calomel,  from  four  to  fix  grains ;  ^mple 
fyrup,  a  fufficient  quantity  to  make  a  bolus. 

This  is  a  proper  purge  in  hypochondjriac  conftitutions  ; 
but  its  principal  intention  is  to  expel  worms.  Where  a 
ftronger  purge  is  necefiaryi  jalap  may  be  ufed  inllead  of 
the  rhubarb. 

PeHoral  Bolus. 

Take  of  ifpermacetiy  a  fcruple  %  gum  ammoniac,  ten  grains  ^ 
fait  of  hartOiorn,  fix  grains  \  fimple  fyrup^  as  much  as  will 
make  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  bolus  in  given  in  colds  and  coughs  of  long  ftanding^ 
aflhmas,  and  beginning  confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  is 
generally  proper  to  bleed  the  patient  before  he  begins  to 
ufe  it. 

Purging  Bolus. 

Take  of  jalap,  in  powder,  a  fcruple;  cream  of  tartar,  two 
fcruples.  Let  them  be  rubbed  together^  and  formed  into  a 
bolus,  with  fimple  fyrup. 

Where  a  mild  purge  is  wanted,  this  will  anfwer  the  pur* 
pofe  very  well.  If  a  ftronger  dofe  is  neceflary,  the  jalap  may 
be  increafed  to  half  a  drachm  or  upwards. 

CATAPLASMS  AND  SINAPISMS* 

/^Ataplasms  poflefs  few  or  no  virtues  fuperior  t6  a 
^^  poultice,  which  may  be  fi>  made,  as,  in  mod  cafes,  to 
fupply  their  place.  They  are  chiefly  intended  either  to  a£l  as 
difcutients,  or  to  promote  fuppuration  \  and  as  they  may  be 
of  fervice  in  fome  cafes,  we  (hall  give  a  fpecimen  of  each 
kind. 

Difcutient  Cataflafm. 

Take  of  barley-meal,  fix  ounces  \  frefh  hemlock  leaves^ 
bruifed,  two  ounces ;  vinegar,  a  fufficient  quantity.  Boil 
the  meal  and  hemlock  in  the  vinegar  for  a  little,  and  then  add 
two  drachms  of  the  fugar  of  lead. 

Ripening  Cataplajm. 

Take  of  white  lily  root,  four  ounces ;  fat  figs  and  raw 
onions,  bruifed,  of  each  one  ounce  \  yellow  bafilicum  oint- 
ment^ two  ounces  \  gum  galbanumy  half  an  ounce  \  linfeed 
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meal,  as  much  as  neceflary.  Boil  the  roots  along  with  the 
fig&  in  a  fufficieut  quantity  of  water ;  then  bruife  and  add  to 
them  the  other  ingredients>  fo  as  to  fprm  the  whcde  iotoa 
foft  cataplafm.  The  galbanum  muft  be  previoufly  diflbl?ed 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Where  it  is  neceflary  to  promote  fu{q)ur2^tion,  this  cata- 
plafm may  be  ufed  by  thofe  who  ehufe  to  be  at  the  trouble 
and  expence  of  making  it.  For  my  part,  I  have  never 
found  any  application  more  proper,  for  this  piirpofe  than  a 
poultice  of  bread  arid  milk,  with  a  fufhcient  quantity  of 
cither  boiled  or  raw  onion  in  it,  and  foftened  with  oil  or 
freih  butter. 

Sinapifms. 

Sinapifms  are  Employed  to  recal  the  blood  and  fpirits  to  a 

**  weak  part,  as  in  the  palfy  and  atrophy.     They  arc  alfo  of 

fervice  in  deep-fcated  pains,  as  the  fciatica,  &c.     When  the 

gout  feizes  the  head  or  the  ftomach,  they  are  applied  to  the 

"fcfctto  bring  thcdiforder  to  thefc  parts.     They  are  likewife 

'  applied  to  thebpatient's  foles  in  the  low  ftatc  of  fevers*  Tbcy 

fliould  not  be  fufFcred  to  lie  on,  however,  till  they  liave  raUed 

blti^ers,  but  .till  the  parts  become  red,  and  will  continue  fo 

when  preiled  with  the  fingec«         . 

The  finapifm  is  only  a  poultice  made  with  vinegar  inftead 
of  milk,  and  rendered  warm  and  (limulating  by  the  addition 
of  mullard,  horfe-raddrfti,  or  garlic. 

The  common  finapifm  is  made  by  taking  crumb  of  .bread 
and  muftard-feed  in  powder,  of  each  equal  quantities ;  (Irong 
vinegar,  as  much  as  is  fufficiciit,  and  mixing  them  fo  as  to 
make  a  poultice. 

When  finapifois  of  a  more  ftimulating  nature  arc  wanted, 
a  little  biruifed  garlic  may  be  added  \6  the  above. 

*  •  • 

CLYSTERS. 

•  .  ^  ■  • 

^T^HIS  cbfs  of  medicines  is  ^  mor^  importance  than  is 
^  generally  imagined.  Clyfters  ferve  not  only  to  eva- 
cuate the  contents  of  the  belly,  but  alfo  to  convey  very  ac- 
tive medicines  into  the  fyftem.  Opium,  for  example,  may 
be  aclminiftered  in  tljiis  way  when  it  will  not  (it  upon  the  fto- 
.mach,  and  alfo  in  larger  dofes  that  at  any  tioie  it  can  be 
taken  by  the  mouth.  .  The  Peruvian  bark  may  likewife  bCf 
with  good  effedl,  adminiitered  in  form  of  clyfter  to  perfons 
who  cannot  take  it  by  the  mouth. 
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A  fimple  clyfter  can  feldom  do  hurt,  and  there  are  many 
cafes  where  it  may  do  much  good.  A  clyfter  even  of  warm 
water,  by  ferving  as  a  fomentation  to  the  partSi  may  be  of 
confiderable  fervice  in  inflammations  of  the  bladder,  and  the 
lower  inteilines,  &c.  g 

Some  fubftances,  as  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  may  be  thrown 
into  the  bowels  in  thi^  way^  which  cannot,  by  any  other 
means  whatever.  This  may  be  eadly  eifedled  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  band-bellowsy  with  an  apparatus  fitted  to  them  for 
that  purpofe. 

Nor  is  the  ufe  of  clyfters  confined  to  medicines.  Aliment 
may  alfo  be  conveyed  in  this  way.  Perfons  unable  to.  fwal- 
low,  have  been,  for  a  confiderable  time,  jTu^pbrted  by 
clyfters. 

Emollient  Clyjier.  » 

Take  of  linfeed  tea  and  new  milk,  each  fix  ounces*  Mix 
them. 

If  fifty  or  fixty  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  this,  it  will 
fupply  the  place  of  the  Amdyne  Cl^er. 

Laxative  Clyfter. 

Take  of  niilk  and  water,  each  fix  ounces;  fwept  oil  or 
frefli  butter,  and  brown  fugar,  of  each  two  ounces.  Mix 
them. 

If  an  ounce  of  Glauber's'  fait,  or  two  table  fpoonfuls  o£ 
common  fait,  be  added  to  this,  it  will  be  the  Purging  Cljfter* 

Carminative  Clyfter. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  an  ounce  ;  anife-fecds,  half  an 
ounce.     Boil  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  to  one  pint. 

In  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  complaints  this  may  be  ad« 
miniftercd  inftcad  of  the  Fxtid  Cbjftery  the  fmell  of  which  is 
fo  difagreeable  to  moft  patients. 

Oily  Clyfter. 

To  four  ounces  of  the  infufion  of  caihomile  flowers,  add 
an  equal  quantity  of  Florence  oil. 

This  cljriter  is  beneficial  in  bringing  off  the  fmall  worms 
lodged  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  When 
given  to  children  the  quatitity  muft  be  proportionably  lef- 
fcned. 
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Starch  Cly/ler. 

Take  jeUy  of  (larch,  four  ounces  \  linfeed  •11,  half  an 
ounce.  Liquify  the  jelly  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  then  mix  in 
the  oil. 

lu  the  dyfentery  or  bloody  flux,  this  clyfter  may  be  adml- 
niftered  after  every  loofe  ftool,  to  heal  the  ulcerated  inteftines 
and  blunt  the  iharpnefs  of  corroding  humours*  Forty  or 
fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occafionally  added;  in 
which  cafe,  it  will  generally  fupply  the  place  of  the  Aflringtnt 

turpentine  Clyfter. 

Take  of  common  decodlion,  ten  ounces ;  Venice  turpen- 
tine, diflblved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  half  an  ounce  ;  Flo- 
rence oil,  one  ounce.     Mix  them. 

This  diuretic  clyfter  is  proper  in  obftruAions  of  the  uri- 
nary paflages,  and  in  colicky  complaints,  proceeding  from 
gravel* 

Vinegar  Clyfter. 

This  clyfter  is  made  by  mixing  three  ounces  of  megar 
with  five  of  water-gruel. 

It  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  a  common  clyfter,  with  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  being  proper  either  in  inflammatory  or 
putrid  diforders,  efpecially  in  the  latter. 

o:^  We  think  it  unnecefiary  to  give  more  examples  of  this 
clafs  of  medicines,  as  ingredients  adapted  to  any  particular 
intention  may  be  occaGonally  added  to  one  or  other  of  die 
above  forms. 


■«.* 


COLLYRIA,  or  EYE-WATERS. 

EY£*WAT£RS  have  been  multiplied  without  number, 
almoft  every  perfon  pretending  to  be  pofleflSrd  of  fome 
fecret  preparation  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes ;  I  have  examioed 
many  of  them,  and  find  that  they  are  pretty  much  ilikc^ 
the  bafis  of  moft  of  them  being  either  alum,  vitriol,  or  leadL 
Their  effefis  evidently  are,  to  brace  and  reftoro  the  tone  of 
the  pans :  hence  they  are  principally  of  (etvice  in  flight  in-  * 
Aammations;  and  in  that  relaxed  ftate  of  the  parts  wmdiii 
induced  by  obftinate  ones. 

Camphor  is  commonly  added  to  thefe  compofittons  ;  bat 
as  it  feldom  incorporates  properly  with  the  water»  it  can  be 
of  little  ufe.  Boles  and  other  earthy  fubftances,  as  they  do 
not  diflblve  in  water,  are  likewifc  unfit  for  dut  porpofe. 
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Colly r turn  rf  Alum, 

Take  of  alum,  half  a  drachm ;  agitate  it  well  together  with 
the  white  of  one  egg. 

This  is  the  Collyrium  of  Riverius.  It  is  ufed  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  to  allay  heat,  and  redrain  the  flax  of 
humours.  It  mud  be  fpread  upon  linen,  and  applied  to  the 
eyess  but  fbould  not  be  kept  ou  above  three  or  four  hours  at 
a  time. 

Vitriolic  Collyrium. 

Take  of  white  vitriol,  half  a  drachm ;  rofe-water,  fix 
ounces.  Diflblve  the  vitriol  in  the  water,  and  filter  the 
liquor. 

This,  though  fimple,  is  perhaps  equal  in  virtue  to  moil  of 
the  celebrated  coUyria.  It  is  an  ufeful  application  in  weak» 
watery,  and  inflamed  eyes.  Though  the  flighter  inflamma- 
tions will  generally  yield  to  it,  yet  in  thofe  of  a  more  obftl* 
nate  nature  the  afliftance  of  bleeding  and  bliftering  will  often 
be  neceflary. 

When  a  ftrong  aftringent  is  judged  proper,  a  double  or 
triple  q<iiantity  of  the  vitriol  may  be  ufed.  I  have  fcen  a  (o^ 
lution  of  four  times  the  ilrength  of  the  above  ufed  with  ma- 
nifed  advantage. 

Collyrium  of  Lead, 

Take  fugar  of  lead,  and  crude  fal  ammoniac,  of  each  fo«r 
grains.     Diflblve  them  in  eight  ounces  of  common  water. 

Forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occaiionally  added 
tft  this  collyrium. 

Thofe  who  chufe  may  fubditute  indead  of  thit  the  colly* 
rium  of  lead  recommended  bv  Goulard  \  which  is  made  by 
putting  twenty-five  drops  of  his  ExtraB  of  Lead  to  eight 
ounces  of  water,  and  adding  a  tea-fpoonful  of  brandy. 

Indeed,  common  water  and  brandy,  without  any  other 
addition,  will  in  many  cafes  anfwer  very  well  as  a  collyrium. 
An  ounce  of  the  latter  may  be  added  to  five  or  fix  ounces  of 
the  former ;  and  the  eyes,  if  weak,  bathed  with  it  night  aad 
roomings  ^ 

CONFECTIONS. 

^Onfections  containing  above  fixty  ingredients  arc  dill 
^  to  be  foand  in  fome  of  the  mod  reformed  difpenfatortes. 
As  mod  of  their  intentions,  however,  may  be  more  cer* 
tainly,  and  as  eflcAually  anfwered  by  a  few  ghfles  of  wine 

or 
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or  grains  of  opium,  we  (hall  pafs  over  this  clafs  of  medicines 
Tcry  flight  ly. 

Japonic  ConfeSioru 

Take  of  Japan  earth,  three  ounces  \  tormentil  root,  nuN 
meg,  olibanum,  of  each  two  ounces ;  opium  diflblved  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  Lifbon  wine,  a  drachm  and  a  half; 
fimple  fyrup  and  conrer\'e  of  rofes,  of  each  fourteen  ounces. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an  electuary. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  Diafcordium, 

The  dofe  of  this  eleduary  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  drachm. 

CONSERVES  AND  PRESERVES. 

EVERT  Apothecary's  (bop  was  formerly  fo  fuU  of  thcfc 
preparations,  that  it  might  have  pafled  for  a  confe^Hon- 
er's  warehoufe.  They  pofltfs  very  few  medicinal  properties, 
and  may  rather  be  clafTed  amdng  fweetmeats  than  medicines. 
They  are  fometimes,  however,  of  ufe,  for  reducing  into 
bolufes  or  pills  feme  of  the  more  ponderous  powders,  as  the 
preparations  of  iron,  mercury,  and  tin. 

Conferves  are  compofitions  of  freih  vegetables  and  fogar, 
beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mafs.  In  making  tbefe 
preparations,  the  leaves  of  vegetables  muft.be  freed  from 
iheir  ftalks,  the  flowersfrom  their  cups,  and  the  yellow  part 
of  orange-peel  taken  off  with  a  rafp.  They  arc  then  to  be 
-  pounded  in  a  marble  mortar,  with  a  wooden  peftle,  into  a 
fmooth  mafs ;  after  which,  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fogar 
is  comnK>n)y  added  by  degrees,  and  the  beating  continued  ciil 
they  are  uniformly  mixed;  but  the  conferve  will  be  bettaix 
only  twice  its  weight  of  fugar  be  added. 

Thofe  wIk)  prepare  large  quantities  of  conferve  gencnDf 
reduce  the  vegetables  to  a  pulp  by  the  means  of  a  mill,  and 
afterwards  beat  thtm  up  with  the  fugar. 

Conferve  of  Red  Rojes. 

Take  a  pound  of  red  rofe  buds,  cleared  of  their  heels; 
beat  them  well  in  a  mortar,  and,  adding  by  degrees  tvo 
pounds  of  double- refined  fugar,  in  powder,  make  a  con- 
ferve. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  the  conferves  cf 
orange-peel,  rofemary  flowers,  fea-wormwood,  of  the  leans 
of  woo  d- for  re  1,  £5*<r. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  and 
ufcful  preparations  belonging  to  this  clafs.      A  drachm  'or 

two 
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two  of  It)  diflblvcd  in  warm  milk,  is  ordered  to.be  given 
.  as  a  gentle  reftringent  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  like- 
wife  in  phthifical  coughs,  and  fpitting  of  blood.  To  have 
any  confiderable  eSciXs,  however,  it  mud  be  taken  in  l^ger 
quantities.  j 

.  Conferve  of  Sloes. 

This  may  be  made  by  boiling  the  floes  gently  in  water, 
being  careful  to  take  them  out  before  they  burft ;  afterwards 
^  exprefling  the  juice,  and  beating  it  up  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  fine  fugnr. 

In  relaxations  of  the  uvula  and  glands  of  the  throat,  this 
makes  an  excellent  gargle,  and  may  be  ufed  at  difcretion. 

Preferves  are  made  by  fteeping  or  boiling  frefh  vegetables 
firft  in  water,  and  afterwards  in  fyrup,  or  a  folution  of  fugar. 
The  fubjeft  is  either  preferved  moift  in  the  fyrup,  or  taken 
out  and  dried,  that  the  fugar  may  candy  upon  it.  The  lalt 
is  the  moft  ufeful  method. 

Candied  Orange  Peel. 
Soak  Seville  orange-peel  in  feveral  waters,  till  it  lofesits 

bitternefs  ;  then  boil  it  in  a  folution  of  double-refined  fugar 

in  water,  till  it  becomes  tender  and  tranfparent. 

Candied  lemon-peel  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner.     " 
It  is  needlefs  to  add  more  of  thefe  preparations,  as  tliey 

belong  rather  to  the  art  of  the  confeftioner  than  that  of  the 

apothecary. 

DECOCTIONS. 

"tX/ATER  readily  extrafts  the  gummy  and  fa  line,  parts 
^^  of  vegetables;  and  though  its  action  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  thefe,  yet  the  refinous  and  oily  being  intimately 
blended  with  the  gummy  and  faline^  are  in  great  part 
taken  up  along  with  them.  Hence  watery  decoftions  and 
infufions  of  vegetables  conftitute  a  large,  and  hot  unufeful, 
clafs  of  medicines.  Although  moft  vegetables  yield  their 
virtues  to  water,  as  well  by  infufion  as  deco£tion,  yet  the 
,.  latter  is  often  neceflary,  as  it  faves  time,  and  does  in  a  few 
minutes  what  the  other  would  require  hours,  and  fometimes 
days,  to  eflreft. 

The  medicines  of  this  clafs  are  all  intended  for  immediate 
ufe. 

DecoiJion  of  y^ltho'a. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  marftimallows,  moderately  dried, 
three  ounces  i  raifins  of  the  fun^  one  ounce  $  water,  three 
pints. 

Boil 
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BoU  the  ingredients  in  the  water  till  one  third  of  it  Is  con« 
fumed  ;  afterwards  (train  the  decodion,  and  let  it  (land  for 
fome  time  to  fettle.  If  the  roots  be  thoroughly  dried,  thcf 
muft  be  boiled  till  one  half  the  water  be  confumed. 

In  coughs,  and  (harp  gdefluAions  upon  the  lungs^  this  de- 
coQion  maj  be  ufcd  for  ordinary  drink. 

The  Common  DecoSion. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  one  ounce ;  elder  flowerst  and 
fweet  fennel  feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce ;  water,  two  quarts. 
Boil  them  for  a  little,  and  then  ftrain  the  deco£lion. 

A  medicine  equally  good  may  be  prepared  by  infuling  the 
ingredients  for  fome  hours  in  boiling  water. 

This  decodion  is  chiefly  intended  as  the  baCs  of  dyfters, 
to  which  other  ingredients  may  be  occafionally  added.  It 
will  likewife  ferve  as  a  common  fomentation^  fpirit  of  wme 
or  other  things  being  added  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  caCe  maj 
require. 

Deccofion  of  Logwood. 

Boil  three  ounces  of  the  (havin^Sy  or  chips  of  logwood,  ih 
four  pints  of  water,  till  one  half  the  liquor  is  wafted*  Two 
or  three  ounces  of  Ample  cinnamon-water  may  be  added  to 
this  decoAion. 

In  fluxes  of  the  belly,  where  the  ftronger  aftringents  are 
improper,  a  tea-cupful  of  this  decoflion  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

DecoiJion  of  the  Bark. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  is 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  to  one  pint  \  then  drain  the  decoc- 
tion. If  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol  be  added 
to  this  medicine,  it  will  render  it  both  more  agreeable  and 
efficacious. 

Compound  DecoSion  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  Virginian  fnake-root^  gro&f 
powdered,  each  three  drachms.  Boil  them  in  a  pint « 
water  to  one  half.  To  the  (trained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  aromatic  water. 

Sir  John  Pringle  recommends  this  as  a  proper  medicine  to* 
wards  the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  when  the  polfe  is  lo^» 
the  voice  weak,  and  the  head  affe£led  with  a  ftupor  but  vii 
little  delirium. 

The  dofe  is  four  fpoonfuls  every  fourth  or  fixth  boor. 

6  DtaS^l 
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DecoHion  of  Sarfaparilla. 

Take  of  freOi  farfaparilla  root,  fliced  and  bruifedy  two 
ounces ;  (hayings  of  guaiacum  wood,  one  ounce.  Boil  over 
a  flow  firC}  in  three  quarts  of  water,  to  one ;  adding  towards 
the  end,  half  an  ounce  of  faiTafras  wood,  and  three  drachms 
of  liquorice.     Strain  the  deco£lion. 

This  may  either  be  employed  as  an  afliftant  to  a  courfe  of 
mercurial  alteratives^  or  taken  after  the  mercury  has  been 
ufed  for  fome  time.  It  ftrengthens  the  ftomacn,  and  re- 
(lores  fle(h  and  vigour  to  habits  emaciated  by  the  venereal 
difeafe.  It  may  alfo  be  taken  in  the  rheumatifm,  and  cuta- 
neous diforders  proceeding  from  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and 
juices.  For  all  thefe  intentions  it  is  greatly  preferable  to  the 
DecoSion  of  Woods* 

This  deco£lion  may  be  taken,  from  a  pint  and  a  half  to 
two  quarts  in  the  day. 

The  following  deco£lion  is  faid  to  be  (imilar  to  that  ufed 
by  Kennedy^  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  mayfup« 
ply  the  place  of  Li(bon  diet  drink  : 

Take  of  farfaparilla,  three  ounces ;  liquorice  and  meze« 
rion  root,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  (havings  of  guaiacum  and 
faiTafras  wood,  of  each  one  ounce ;  crude  antimony,  pow* 
dered,  an  ounce  and  a  half«  Infufe  thefe  ingredients  in 
eight  pints  of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil 
them  till  one  half  of  the  water  is  confumed }  afterwards  (train 
the  deco£tion. 

This  decoction  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
preceding. 

DecoSlion  of  Seneka. 

Take  of  feneka  rattle-fnake  root,  one  ounce ;  water^  a 
pint  and  a  half.     Boil  to  one  pint,  and  (train. 

This  decofiion  is  recommended  in  the  pleurify,  dropfy, 
rheumatifm,  and  fome  obftinate  diforders  of  the  (kin.  The 
dpfe  is  two  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a»day,  or  oftener,  if 
the  (tomach  will  bear  it. 

JVbiU  DecoSlion. 

Take  of  the  pureft  chalk,  in  powder,  two  ounces ;  gum 
arable,  half  an  ounce  1  water,  three  pints.  Boil  to  one 
quart,  and  (train  the  deco£tion. 

This  is  a  proper  drink  in  acute  difeafes,  attended  with  or 
inclining  toj  a  loofenefs,  and  where  acidities  abound  in  the 

ftomach 
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ftomach  or  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  proper  for  children  when 
afflifted  with  foumefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  for  perfons  who 
aire  fubjcft  to  the  heartburn.  It  may  be  fweetcned  with 
fugar,  as  it  is  ufed,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  {imple  cin- 
namon-water added  to  it. 

An  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  mixed  with  two  pints  of 
water,  will  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  this  decoAioOi 
and  ailfo  of  the  chalk  julep. 

DRAUGHTS. 

nrHIS  is  a  proper  form  for  exhibiting  fuch  medicines  as 
•*:  arc  intended  to  operate  immediately}  and  which  do  not 
need  to  be  frequently  repeated,  as  purges>  vomits,  and  a  few 
others,  which  arc  to  be  taken  at  one  dofe.  Where  a  medi* 
cine  requires  to  be  ufed  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  better  to 
make  up  a  larger  quantity  of  it  at  oncc^  which  faves  both 
trouble  and  expence. 

Anodyne  Draught. 

Take  of  liquid  laudanum,  twenty-fivc  drops  ;  Cmple  cin- 
namori-water,  an  ounce;  common  fyrup,  two  drachms* 
Mix  them. 

In  exceffive  pain,  where  bleeding  is  not  neceflary,  and  m 
great  redlefihefs,  this  compofing  draught  may  be  taken  and 
repeated  occafionally. 

Diuretic  Draught. 

Take  of  the  diuretic  fait,  two  fcruples  ;  fyrup  of  poppies, 
two  drachms  :  fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  common  water, 
of  each  an  ounce. 

This  draught  is  of  fervice  in  an  obftrudlion  or  deficienq 
of  mine. 

Purging  Draughts. 

Take  of  manna,  an  ounce ;  folublc  tartar,  or  Rochd 
fait,  from  three  to  fcfur  drachms.  Diflblvc  in  three  ounces 
of  boiling  water  ;  to  which  add  Jamaica  pcpper*water,  hall 
an  ounce. 

As  manna  fometimes  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach,  an 
ounce  or  ten  drachms  of  the  bitter  purging  fairs,  diflblved'in 
four  ounces  of  water,  may  be  taken  inflead  of  the  above. 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  falts,  may  ufc  the  followinj 
draught : 

Take 
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Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a  fcruplc ;  common  water,  an 
ounce ;  aromatic  tincture,  fix  drachmsi  Rub  the  jalap 
with  twice  its  weight  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it  the  other  in- 
gredients. 

Sweating  Draughts. 

Take  fpirit  of  Mindercrus,  two  ounces;  fait  of  hartfliorn, 
five  grains ;  (imple  cinnamon-water,  and  fyrup  of  poppies^ 
of  each  half  an  ounce.     Make  them  into  a  draught.. 

In  recent  colds  and  rheumfatic  complaints,  this  draught 
is  of  fervice.  To  promote  its  effefts,  however,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  freely  of  warm  water-gruel,  or  of  fomc  other 
weak  diluting  liquor. 

Vomiting  Draughts. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  a  fcruple ;  water,  an 
ounce  ;  (imple  fyrup,  a  drachm.     Mix  them. 

Perfons  who  require  a  (Ironger  vomit  may  add  to  the 
above  half  a  grain,  or  a  grain,  of  emetic  tartar. 

Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  the  powder,  may  take  ttn 
drachms  of  the  ipecacuanha  wine  ;  or  half  an  ounce  of  the 
wine,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fyrup  of  fquiUs. 

ELECTUARIES. 

XpLpxTUARiEs  arc  generally  compofed  of  the  lighter 
^^  powders,  mixed  with  fyrup,  honey,  conferve,  or  mu- 
cilage, into  fuch  a  continence,  that  the  powders  may  neitbj^r 
feparate  by  keeping,  nor  the  mafs  prove  too  ftifF  for  fwallow- 
ing.  They  receive  chiefly  the  milder  alterative  medicine^^ 
and  fuch  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate. 

Altringeric  ele£luarics,  and  fuch  as  have  pulps  of  fruit  in 
them,  ihould  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quantities ;  as  aftrin- 
gent  medicines  lofe  their  virtues  by  being  kept  in  this  form, 
and  the  pulps  of  fruits  are  apt  to  ferment. 

For  the  extra£^ion  of  pulps  it  will  be  necefT.iry  to  boil  un- 
ripe fruits,  and  ripe  ones  it  they  are  dried,  in  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  water  till  they  become  foft.  The  pulp  is  then  to  be 
prclTed  out  through  a  ftrong  hair  ^\t\tj  or  thin  cloth,  and 
afterwards  boiled  to  a  due  confiftcnce,  in  an  earthen  vcflelj 
over  a  gentle  fire,  taking  care  to  prevent  the  matter  from 
burning  by  continually  ftirring  it.  The  pulps  of  fruit  that 
are  both  ripe  and  frefh  may  be  preffcd  out  without  any  p  rc- 
vious  boiling. 

Lenitive 
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Lcnithe  EUShiary. 

Take  of  fenna,  in  fine  powder,  eight  ounces  \    coriander 
feed,  alfo  in  powder,  four  ounces  i   pulp  of  tamarinds  and 
of  French  prunesi  each  a  pound.     Mix  the  pulps  and  povw 
ders  together,  and  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fimple  ijropi 
reduce  the  whole  into  an  eleduary. 

A  tea-fpoonful  of  this  elef^uary,  taken  two  or  three  times 
a^^day,  generally  proves  an  agreeable  laxative*  It  likewife 
ierves  as  a  convenient  vehicle  for  exhibiting  more  a£Uve 
medicines,  as  jalaps,  fcammony,  and  fuch  like* 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  ele^^uary  of  Caf^. 

ElgBuaryfor  iht  Dyjhitery. 

Take  of  the  Japonic  confef^ion,  two  ounces ;  LocattlK's 
balfam,  one  ounce;  rhubarb  in  powder,  half  an  ounce; 
fyrup  of  marflimallows,  enough  to  make  an  cleduary. 

It  is  often  dangerous  in  dyfenterics  to  give  opiates  and 
aftringems,  without  interpofing  purgatives.  The  purgarire 
is  here  joined  with  thefe  ingredients,  which  renders  this  a 
very  fafe  and  ufeful  medicine  for  the  purpofes  cxprefied  in 
the  title. 

About  the  bulk  of  a  nutmeg  fliould  be  taken  twice  or 
ihricc  a  day,  as  the  fymptoms  and  conftitution  may  require. 

EleSiuaryfor  the  Epile^y. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark^  in  powder,  an  ounce ;  of  pow- 
dered tin,'  and  wild  valerian  root,  each  half  an  ounce;  fimpk 
fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  ele£tuary. 

Dr.  Mead  direfls  a  drachm  of  an  ele£(uary  Cmitar  to  this 
to  be  taken  evening  and  morning,  in  the  epilepfy,  for  tie 
fpace  of  three  months.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  lo  dif- 
continue  the  ufe  of  it  for  a  few  days  every  now  and  then.  I 
have  added  the  powdered  tin,  becaufe  the  epilepfy  often  pto- 
ceeds  from  worms. 

EleSluary  for  the  Gmorrhcta. 

Take  of  lenitive  ele£luary,  three  ounces  ;  jalap  and  rim- 
barb,  in  powder,  of  each  two  drachms ;  nitre^  half  an  ounce; 
fimple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  eleAuary. 

During  the  inflammation  and  tcniion  of  the  urinary  pa& 
fagcs,  which  accompany  a  virulent  gonorrhoea,  this  cooUif 
laxsdve  may  be  uicd  with  advsmtagc* 
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The  dofc  is  a  drachm,  or  about  the  bulk  of  a  nutmeg, 
two  or  three  time^  a  day ;  more  or  Icfs,  as  may  be  ncccffary 
to  keep  the  body  gently  open. 

An  ele^uary  made  of  cream  of  tartar  and  Ample  fyrup 
will  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  this. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  the  following  ele£luary 
may  be  ufed : 

Take  of  lenitive  elefluary,  two  ounces  i  balfam  of  capivi, 
one  ounce  ;  gum  guaiacum  and  rhubarb,  in  powder,  of  each 
two  drachms ;  fimple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  eleduary* 
The  dofe  is  the  fame  as  of  the  preceding. 

EleSluary  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  three  ounces  ;  cafca* 
riila,  half  an  ounce ;  fyrup  of  ginger^  enough  to  make  an 
elediuary. 

In  the  cure  of  obftinate  intermitting  fevers,  the  bark  is 
aflifted  by  the  cafcarilla.  In  he£lic  habits,  however,  it  will 
be  better  to  leave  out  the  cafcarilla,  and  put  three  drachms 
of  crude  (al  ammoniac  in  its  ftead. 

Electuary  for  the  Piles* 

Take  flowers  of  fulphur  one  ounce ;  cream  of  tartar^ 
half  an  ounce  j  treacle,  a  fufficient  quantity  to  form  an 
ele£luary. 

.  A  tea*fpoonful  of  this  may  bfc  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-<lay.  . 

EleRuary  for  the  Palfey. 

Take  of  powdered  mufiard-feed,  and  conferve  of  rofes, 
each  an  ounce  \  fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  elec- 
tuary. 

A  tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

EleSluary  for  the  Rheumatifm. 

Take  of  conferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces  ^  cinnabar  of  an* 
timony,  levigated,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  gum  guaiacum,  in 
powder,  an  ounce ;  fyrup  of  ginger,  a  fufficient  quantity  to 
make  an  eleftuary. 

In  obftinate  rheumatifms,  which  are. not  accompanied 
(  with  a  fever,  a  tea-fpoonful  of  this  elefiiuary  may  be  taken 
\     twice  ikday  with  confiderafole  advantage. 

Zz  EMUL- 
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EMULSIONS. 

l^MuLsiONS,  befide  their  ufc  as  medicines^  arc  alfo  proper 
'*-'.  vehicles  for  certain  fubftances,  which  could  not  other- 
wife  be  conveniently  taken  in  a  liquid  form.  Thus  cam- 
phor,  triturated  with  almonds,  readily  unites  with  water 
into  an  emuliion.  Pure  oils,  balfams,  refins,  and  other 
fimilar  fubflances,  are  likewife  rendered  mifcible  with  water 

by  the  intervention  of  mucilages* 

* 

Common  Emuljion. 

Take  of  fweet  almonds,  an  ounce  %  bitter  almonds,  a 
drachm ;  water,  two  pints. 

Let  the  almonds  be  blanched,  and  beat  up  in  a  marble 
mortar ;  adding  the  water  by  little  and  little,  fo  as  to  make 
an  emulfion ;  afterwards  let  it  be  drained. 

Arabic  Emulfion. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  aboye^  adding  to 
the  almonds,  while  beating,  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  the 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

Where  foft  cooling  liquors  are  neceflary^  thefe  emulfions 
may  be  ufed  as  ordinary  drink. 

Camphorated  Emuljion. 

Take  of  camphor,  half  a  drachm ;  fweet  almonds,  half  a 
dozen ;  white  fugar,  half  an  ounce ;  mint  water,  eigbt 
ounces.  Grind  the  camphor  and  almonds  well  together  in 
a  (lone  mortar,  and  add  by  degrees  the  mint  water  \  diea 
ftraiu  the  liquor,  and  diflfolve  in  it  the  fugar. 

In  fevers,  and  other  diforders  which  require  die  ufe  of 
camphor,  a  table-fpoonful  of  this  emulfion  maj  be  taken 
every  two  or  three  hours. 

Emulfion  of  Gum  Ammoniac. 

Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  two  drachms;  water^  ci{^ 
ounces.  Grind  the  gum  with  the  water  poured  upon  it  If 
little  and  little,  till  it  is  diiTolved. 

This  emulfion  is  ufed  for  attenuatit)g  tough,  vifcid  phlegm 
and  promoting  expe£loration.  In  obftinate  coughs,  tio 
ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  maj  be  added  to  it.  Ik 
dofe  is  two  table-fpoonfuis  tliree  or  tour  tiioea  anlaj. 

0% 
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Oily  Emulfton. 

Take  of  foft  water,  fix  ounces ;  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
two  drachms ;  Florence  oil,  an  ounce  ;  (hake  them  well  to- 
gether, and  add,  of  fimple  fyrup,  half  an  ounce. 

In  recent  colds  and  coughs,  this  emulfion  is  generally  of 
fervice  -,  but  if  the  cough  proves  obftinate,  it  will  fucceed 
better  when  made  with  the  paregoric  elixir  of  the  Edinburgh 
Difpenfatory,  inftead  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit.  A  table- 
fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

EXTRACTS. 

P^Xtracts  arc  prepared  by  boiling  the  fubjeft  in  water, 
^  and  evaporating  the  drained  decoftion  to  a  due  con- 
fidence. By  this  procefs  fome  of  the  more  a£Hve  parts  of 
plants  are  freed  from  the  ufelefs,  indifibluble  earthy  matter, 
which  makes  the  larger  (hare  of  their  bulk.  Water,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  menftruum  ufed  in  the  preparation  of 
extra£ts  ;  fometimes  it  is  joined  with  fpirits,  and  at  other  * 
times  re^ified  fpirit  alone  is  employed  for  that  purpofe. 

Extracts  are  prepared  from  a  variety  of  different  drugs^  as 
the  bark,  gentian,  jalap,  &c. ;  but,  as  they  require  a  ttou- 
blefome  and  tedious  operation,  it  will  be  more  convenient 
for  a  private  praditioner  to  piyrchafe  what  he  needs  of  them 
from  a  profeCTed  druggid,  than  to  prepare  them  himfelf. 
Such  of  them  as  are  generally  ufed  are  inferted  in  our  lid 
of  fuch  drugs  and  medicines  as  are  to  be  kept  for  private 
praftice.' 

FOMENTATIONS. 

T^Omentations  are  generally  intended  either  to  cafe 
^  pain,  by  taking  off  tenfion  and  fpafm ;  or  to  brace  and 
redore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  thofe  parts  to  which  they  are 
applied.  The  fird  of  thefe  intentions  may  generally  be 
anfwered  by  warm  water,  and  the  fecond  by  cold.  Certain 
fubdances,  however,  are  ufually  added  to  water  with  a  view 
to  heighten  its  effects,  as  anodynes,  aromatics,  adringents, 
&c.  We  (hall  therefore  fubjoin  a  few  of  the  mod  ufeful 
medicated  fomentations,  that  people  may  have  it  in  their 
power  to  make  ufe  of  them  if  they  cbufe. 
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Anodyne  Fomentation. 

Take  of  white  poppy-heads,  two  ounces ;  elder  flowerSy. 
half  an  ounce ;  water,  three  pints.  Boil  till  one  pint  \» 
eraporated,  and  drain  out  the  liquor. 

This  fomentation,  as  its  title  etpreffes^  is  nfed  for  r^ 
liering  acute  pain. 

Aromatic  Fomentation. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  an  ounce ;  red  wme,  a 
pint.     Boil  them  for  a  little,  and  then  ftrain  the  liquor. 

This  is  intended,  not  only  as  a  topical  application  for  «• 
ternal  complaints,  but  alfo  for  relieving  the  internal  parts. 
Pains  of  the  bowels,  which  accompanj  dyfenteries  and  diar- 
rhoeas, flatulent  colics,  uneaGnefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  retch- 
ings to  vomit,  are  frequently  abated  by  fomenting  the  abdiH 
men  and  region  of  the  ftomach  with  the  warm  liqiiof* 

Common  Fomentation. 

Take  tops  of  wormwood  and  camomile  flowers,  dried,  of 
each  two  ounces;  water,  two  quarts.  After  a  ffi^itba3iii|^ 
pour  off"  the  liquor. 

Brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  added  to  tlus  fbmcntadOD^ 
in  fnch  quantity  as  the  particular  circnmftances  of  dis  cafe 
fiiail  require ;  but  thefe  are  not  always  neceflary. 

Emollient  Fomentation. 
This  Is  the  fame  as  the  common  deco&ioa. 

Strengthening  Fomentation. 

Take  of  oak  bark,  one  ounce ;  granate  peel,  half  aa 
ounce ;  alum,  two  drachms ,  fmith's  forge  water,  three  pots. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  bark  and  peel  to  the  confumption  of 
one-third  ;  then  ftrain  the  remaimng  decoction,  and  dtftbe 
It  in  alum. 

This  aftringent.  liquor  is  employed  as  an  external  fbmcBiS' 
tion  to  weak  parts ;  it  may  alfo  be  afed  internally. 

GARGLES- 

TjOwEVER  trifling  this  dafs  of  medictnes  may  appett» 
-^  they  are  by  no  means  without  their  life.  They  ftldoB 
indeed  cure  difeafes,  but  they  often  alleviate  Tery  didgKeabk 
fymptoms ;  as  parchednefs  of  the  mouthy  feulnefii  of  At 
ipngue  and  fauces,  &c.  they  arc  peculiarly  ufeCul  m  fefco 
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and  (ore  dinnts.  In  the  btter,  1  gargle  wHl  fometimes  re- 
move the  diforderi  and  in  the  former  fe<v  things  are  more 
fe£re(htng  or  agreeable  to  the  patient)  than  to  have  his  mouth 
^cquently  warned  with  fome  foft  detergent  gargle. 

One  advanuge  of  thcfe  medicines  is»  that  thtj  are  eafily 
prepared.  A  little  barley-water  and  boiiey  may  be  had  wbj 
where ;  and  if  to  thefe  be  Vided  as  much  vinegar  as  will  give 
them  an  agreeable  (harpnefs,  they  will  make  a  veryufeful 
gargle  fpr  foftening  and  clean fing  the  mouth. 

Gargles  have  the  bed  effcQ  ^en  injcfted  with  a  fyringe. 

J^tentuaing  Gargle. 

Take  of  water,  fix  ounces;  honey,  one  ounce;  nitre,  a 
4rachm  and  a  half.     Mix  them. 

This  cooling  gargle  may  be  ufcd  either  in  the  inflamma- 
tory quinfey,  or  in  fevers,  for  cleaning  the  tongue  and 
fauces* 

Common  Gargle. 

Take  of  Tofe-water,  fix  ounces ;  fynip  of  clove  July- 
flowers,  half  an  ounce ;  fpirit  of  vitriol,  a  mfficient  quantify 
to  give  it  an  agreeable  Iharpnefs*     Mix  them. 

This  gargle,  beGdes  cleanGng  the  tongue  and  fauces,  z6t% 
as  a  gentle  repellent,  and  will  fometimes  remove  a  flight 
i{uinfcy^ 

Detergent  Gargle. 

• 

Take  of  the  emollient  gargle  a  pint ;  tinAure  of  myrrii, 
an  ounce ;  honey,  two  ounces.     Mix  them. 

When  exulcerations  require  to  be  cleanfed,  or  the  excre» 
tion  of  tough  vifcid  faliva  promoted,  this  gargle  will  be  of 
fervice. 

Emollient  Gargle. 

Take  an  ounce  of  marflimallow  roots,  and  two  or  three 
£g8 :  boil  them  in  a  quart  of  water  till  near  one  half  of  it  be 
confumed  \  then  (train  out  the  liquor* 

If  an  ounce  of  honey,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  £U- 
ammoniac,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  then  be  an  ex^ 
cetding  good  attenuating  gargU. 

This  gargle  is  beneficial  in  fevers,  where  the  tongue  and 
fauces  are  rough  and  parched,  to  foften  thefe  parts,  and  pro* 
mote  the  difcharge  of  faliva. 

The  learned  and  accurate  Sir  John  Fringle  obferves,  that 
itx  the  inflammatory  quinfey,  or  ftrangulatiou  of  the  fauces, 
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little  benefit  arifes  from  the  common  gargles  ;  that  fucb  af 
are  of  an  acid  nature  do  more  harm  than  goody  by  contnufl- 
ing  the  emimdiories  of  the  faliva  and  mucus,  and  thickening 
thofe  humours ;  that  a  deco£tion  of  figs  in  milk  and  water 
has  a  contrary  efied,  efpecially  if  fome  fal-ammoniac  be 
added ;  by  which  the  faliva  is  made  thinner,  and  the  glands 
brought  to  fecrete  more  freely ;  a  circumftance  always  con* 
ducive  to  the  cure. 

INFUSIONS. 

TTEgetables  yield  nearly  the  fame  properties  to  W2ter 
^  by  infufion  as  by  decoction ;  and  though  they  may  re- 
quire a  longer  time  to  give  out  their  virtues  in  this  way,  jet 
it  has  fcveral  advantages  over  the  otlier ;  Cnce  boilbg  is 
found  to  diffipate  the  finer  parts  of  many  bitter  and  aromatic 
fubdances,  without  more  fully  extra£Ving  their  medidoal 
principles. 

The  author  of  the  New  Difpenfatory  obferves,  that  even 
from  thofe  vegetables  which  arc  w^ak  in  virtue,  rich  infu- 
iions  may  be  obtained,  by  returning  the  liquor  upon  frefli 
quantities  of  the  fubje(9,  the  water  loading  itfelf  more  and 
more  with  the  a£tive  parts ;  and  that  thefe  loaded  infufions 
are  applicable  to  valuable  purpofes  in  medicine,  as  they  coo- 
tain  in  a  fmall  compafs  the  finer,  more  fubtile,  and  aftinre 
principles  of  vegetables,  in  a  form  readily  mifcible  with  the 
£uids  of  the  human  body. 

Bitter  Infufion. 

Take  tops  of  the  lefler  centaury  and  camomile  flowers,  of 
each  half  an  ounce  ;  yellow  rind  of  lemon  and  oraqge  ped, 
carefully  freed  from  the  inner  white  part,  of  each  two 
drachms.  Cut  them  in  fmall  pieces,  and  infufe  them  in  a 
quart  of  boiling  water. 

For  indigeftion,  wcaknefs  of  the  (lomach,  or  want  of  »p- 
petite,  a  tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day. 

Infufion  of  the  Bark. 

To  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  in  powder,  add  four  or  fift 
fablc-fpoonfuls  of  brandjr,  and  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Let 
them  infufe  for  two  or  three  days. 

This  is  one  of  the  bed  preparations  of  the  bark  for  weak 
TLomachs.     In  difordcrs  where  the  corroborating  virtuesof 
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that  medicine  are  required,  a  tea-cupfal  of  It  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  time^  a-day. 

Infufion  of  Car  duns . 

Infufe  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  carduus  benedi£luSi 
or  bleifed  thiftle,  in  a  pint  of  common  water,  for  fix  hoursj 
without  heat ;  then  filter  the  liquor  through  paper. 

This  light  infufion  may  be  given,  with  great  benefit,  in 
weaknefs  of  the  (lomach,  where  the  common  bitters  do  not 
agree.  It  may  be  flavoured  at  pleafure  with  cinnamon,  or 
other  aromatic  materials. 

Infufion  of  Linfeed. 

Take  of  linfeed,  two  fpoonfuls ;  liquorice  root,  fliced, 
half  an  ounce  ;  boiling  water,  three  pints.  Let  tliem  ftand 
to  infufe  by  the  fire  for  fome  hours,  and  then  drain  off  the 
liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  colt's*foot  be  added  to  thefe 
ingredients,  it  will  then  be  the  Peroral  Infujton.  Both  thefe 
are  emollient  mucilaginous  liquors,  and  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  as  ordinary  drink  in  difficulty  of  making  water  ; 
and  in  coughs  and  other  complaints  of  the  bread. 

Infufion  of  Rofes. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  dried,  half  an  ounce ;  boiling  water, 
a  quart ;  vitriolic  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  half 
a  drachm ;  loaf  fugar,  an  ounce. 

Infufe  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  four  hours,  in  an  unglazed 
earthen  vefiel ;  afterwards  pour  in  the  acid,  and  having 
drained  the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  fugar. 

In  an  exceflTive  flow  of  the  menfes^  vomiting  of  blood,  and 
other  histmorrhages,  a  tea-cupful  of  this  gently  adringent 
infufion  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  It  like- 
wife  makes  an  exceeding  good  gargle. 

As  the  quantity  of  rofes  ufed  here  can  have  little  or  no 
efFe£^,  an  equally  valuable  medicine  may  be  prepared  bj 
mixing  the  acid  and  water  without  infufion. 

Infufion  of  Tamarinds  and  Senna. 

Take  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce  ;  fenna,  and  crydals  of 
tartar,  each  two  drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  infufed 
four  or  five  hours  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water ;  afterwards  let 
the  liquor  be  drained,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  aromatic 
tin£lure  added  to  it.  Perfoils  who  are  eafily  purged  may 
leave  out  either  the  tamarinds  or  the  crydals  of  tartar* 
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This  18  an  agreeable  cooling  purge*  A  tea-cupful  may 
be  given  every  half  hour  till  it  operates. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  DiCBBion  of  Tamarinds  and 
Senna. 

Spanijb  Infufion. 

Take  of  Spanifli  juice»  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  an  ounce ; 
lalt  of  tartar,  three  drachms.  Infufe  in  a  quart  of  boiling 
water  for  a  night.  To  the  drained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and 
an  half  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

In  recent  colds,  coughs,  and  obftruQions  of  the  bread,  a 
tea  cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  with  advantage  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

Infufion  for  the  Palfey. 

Take  of  horfe*radi(h  root  (haved,  muflard-fced  brajfcd^ 
each  four  ounces;  outer  rind  of  orange*peel,  one  ounce. 
Infufe  them  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  in  a  clofe  vc£lei^ 
for  twenty^four  hours. 

In  paralytic  complaints,  a  tea- cupful  of  this  warm  ftinra- 
lating  medicine  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It 
excites  the  zQxon  of  the  folids,  proves  diuretic,  and,  if  the 
patient  be  kept  warm,  promotes  perfpiration. 

If  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves  of  marOi^trefotl 
be  ufed  inftead  of  the  muftard,  it  wiU  make  the  AntifcorbutiQ 
hfufion* 

JULEPS. 

'^HE  bafls  of  Juleps  is  generally  common  water,  or  {bme 
^  fimple  diftilled  water,  with  one- third  or  one-fourth  its 
quantity  of  didilled  fpirttuous  u^ater,  and  as  much  fugar  oc 
fyrup  as  is  fufficient  to  render  the  mixture  agreeable.  This 
is  iharpened  with  vegetable  or  mineral  acids,  or  impregnated 
with  other  medicines  fuitable  to  the  intention. 

Camphorated  Julep. 

Take  of  camphor,  one  drachm  ;  reAified  fpirit  of  wine, 
ten  drops ;   double-defined  fugar,  half  an  ounce ;    boiling 
diftilled  water^  one  pint.     Rub  the  camphor  drft  with  tbe^ 
fpirit  of  wine,  then  with  the  fugar  -,  laftlyi  add.the  water  by 
degrees,  and  ftrain  the  liquor. 
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In  hyfterical  and  other  complaints  where  camphor  is  pro* 
per,  this  julep  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  a  fpoonful  or  two 
as  often  as  the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 

Cordial  Julep. 

Take  of  (imple  cinnamon- water,  four  ounces  ;  Jamaica 
pepper- water,  two  ounces;  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  and 
compound  fpirit  of  lavender,  of  each  two  drachms  }  fyrup 
of  orange-peel^  an  ounce.     Mix  them. 

This  is  given  in  the  dofe  of  two  fpoonfuls  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  in  diforders  accompained  with  great  weaknefs 
and  depreflion  of  fpirits. 

Expe£lorati7tg  Julep. 

Take  of  the  cmulfloji  of  gum  ammoniac,  (iz  ounces ; 
fyrup  of  fquills,  two  ounces.     Mix  them. 

In  co^ighs,  afthmas,  and  obftruftions  of  the  bread,  two 
table- fpoonfuls  of  this  julep  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours* 

Mujk  Julep. 

Rub  half  a  drachm  of  mu(k  well  together  with  half  an 
ounce  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it,  gradually,  of  Gmple  cinna- 
mon and  peppermint- water,  each  two  ounces  ;  of  the  vola- 
tile aromatic  fpirit,  two  drachms. 

In  the  low  ftate  of  nervous  fevers,  hiccuping,  convulfions, 
and  other  fpafmodic  affe^ions,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this 
julep  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Saline  Julep. 

Diffolve  two  drachms  of  fait  of  tartar  in  three  ounces  of 
frelh  lemon -juice,  drained  ;  when  the  effervefcence  is  over, 
add,  of  mint-water,  and  common  water,  each  two  ounces  ; 
of  fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

This  removes  (icknefs  at  the  domacb,  relieve^  vomiting* 
promotes  perfpiration,  and  may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  fevers^ 
cfpecially  of  the  inflammatory  kind. 

Vomiting  Julep. 

Diflblve  four  grains  of  emetic  tartar  in  eight  ounces  of 
water,  and  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  the  fyrup  of  clove 
jhy-flowers. 

In  the  beginning  of  fevers,  where  there  is  no  topical  in« 
flammation^  this  julep  may  be  given  in  the  dofe  of  one  table- 
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fpoonful  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates*  Antimo- 
siral  vomits  ferve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the 
llomach)  but  likewife  to  promote  the  difFerent  excretions. 
Hence  they  are  found  in  fevers  to  have  nearly  the  fame 
effefts  as  Dr.  Jameses  Powder, 

MIXTURES. 

A  Mixture  differs  from  a  julep  in  this  refpefk,  that  it 
receives  into  its  compoGtion  not  only  falts,  extrads, 
and  other  fubilances  diflbluble  in  water,  but  alfo  earths, 
powders,  and  fuch  fubftances  as  cannot  be  diiTolved.  A 
mixture  is  feldom  either  an  elegant  or  agreeable  medicine. 
It  is  nevtrthelefs  neceflary.  Many  perfons  ,can  take  a  mix- 
ture, who  are  not  able  to  fwallow  a  bolus  or  an  ele<3uarj : 
befidcs,  there  are  medicines  which  a£t  better  in  this  than  in 
any  other  form. 

AJiringent  Mixture. 

Take  Gmple  cinnamon*water,  and  common  water,  of  each 
three  ounces  ;  fpirituous  cinnamon-water,  an  ounce  and  a 
half ;  Japonic  confe^lion,  half  an  ounce.     Mix  them. 

In  dyfenteries  which  are  not  of  long  (landing,  after  the 
neceflary  evacuations,  a  fpoonful  or  two  of  this  mixture  may 
be  taken  every  four  hours,  interpofing  every  fecond  or  third 
<!ay  a  dofe  of  rhubarb. 

"Diuretic  Mixture. 

Take  of  mint-water,  five  ounces ;  vinegar  of  fqoiils,  6x 
drachms  ;  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  half  an  ounce  ;  fyrup  of 
ginger,  an  ounce  and  a  half.     Mix  them. 

In  obilrutSlions  of  the  urinary  pafiages,  two  fpooofuls  of 
this  mixture  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Laxative  Ahjorhent  Mixture. 

Rub  one  drachm  of  magneGa  alba  in  a  mortar  with  ten  of 
twelve  grains  of  the  bed  Turkey  rhubarb^  and  add  to  then 
three  ounces  of  common  water;  fimple  cinnamon-watcff 
and  fyrup  of  fugar,  of  each  one  ounce. 

As  moit  difeafes  of  infants  are  accompanied  with  addi- 
ties,  this  mixture  may  either  be  given  widi  a  view  to  cocrcS 
thefe,  or  to  open  the  body,  A  table-fpoonful  may  be  tal^ 
for  a  dofe,  and  repeated  three  times*  a  day.  To  a  vcfj 
young  child  half  a  fpoonful  will  be  fufficient^ 
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When  the  mixture  is  Intended  to  purge,  the  dofe  may 
cither  be  increafcd,  or  the  quantity  of  rhubarb  doubled. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  generally  ufef  ul  medicines  for  chil- 
dren with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Saline  Mixture. 

Diflblve  a  drachm  of  the  fait  of  tartar  in  four  ounces  of 
boiling  water  ;  and,  when  cold,  drop  into  it  fpirit  of  vitriol 
till  the  effervefcence  ceafes  \  then  add,  of  peppermint- water^ 
two  ounces,  finiple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

Where  frefh  lemons  cannot  be  had,  this  mixture  may  oc- 
caGonally  fupply  the  place  of  the  faline  julep* 

Squill  Mixture. 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  five  ounces  ;  vinegar  of 
{quills,  one  ounce  \  fyrup  of  marfhmallows,  an  ounce  and  a 
half.     Mix  them. 

This  mixture,  by  promoting  expe£loration,  and  the  fccre- 
tion  of  urine,  proves  ferviceable  in  aflhmatic  and  dropfical 
habits.     A  table  fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  frequently. 

OINTMENTS,  LINIMENTS,  and  CERATES. 

1^  Otwithstanding  the  extravagant  encomiums  which 
•*-^  have  been  beftowed  on  different  preparations  of  this 
kind,  with  regard  to  their  efficacy  in  the  cure  ot  wounds, 
fores,  &c.  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  moft  proper  applica- 
tion to  a  green  wound  is  dry  lint.  But  though  ointments  do 
not  heal  wounds  and  fores,  yet  they  ferve  to  defend  them  from 
the  external  air,  and  to  retain  fuch  fubftances  as  may  be  ne- 
ceflary  for  drying,  deterging,  deftroying  proud  flefh,  and  fuch 
like.  For  thefe  purpofes,  however,  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
infert  only  a  few  of  the  moft  fimple  forms,  as  ingredients  of 
a  more  ad^ive  nature  can  occafionally  be  added  to  them. 

Tellow  Baftlicum  Ointment. 

Take  of  yellow-wax,  white  refin,  and  frankincenfe,  each 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  ;  melt  them  together  over  a  gentle  fire  ; 
then  add,  of  hogs'  lard  prepared,  one  pound.  Strain  the 
ointment  while  warm. 

This  ointment  is  employed  for  clcanfing  and  healing 
wounds  and  ulcers. 

OinUnent 
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Ointment  of  Calamine. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  a  pint  and  a  half;  white  wax^  and  ca« 
laniine  ftonre  levigated,  of  each  half  a  pound.  Let  tlie  cab- 
jninc  ftoney  reduced  into  a  fine  powder,  be  robbed  with  fome 
part  of  the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  reft  of  the  oil 
and  wax  previouily  melted  together,  continually  (tirring  them 
till  quite  cold. 

This  ointment,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Turner^ s  Cerate^  is  an  exceeding  ^ood  application  in  bmms 
and  excoriations  from  whatever  caufe. 

Emollient  Oinlmeni, 

Take  of  palm  oil,  two  pounds ;  olive  oil,  a  pint  and  2 
half;  yellow  wax,  half  a  pound ;  Venice  turpentine,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound.  Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils  over  a  gentle  fire; 
then  mix  in  the  turpentine,  and  (train  the  ointment. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  Altha  Ointtmnt.  It  may  be  ulcd 
for  anointing  inflamed  parts,  &c. 

Eye  Ointment. 

Take  of  hogs'  lard  prepared,  four  ounces ;  white  wax, 
two  drachms;  tutty  prepared,  one  ounces  melt  the  wax  with 
the  lard  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  then  fprinkle  in  the  totty, 
continually  (tirring  them  till  the  ointment  \s  cold. 

This  ointment  will  be  more  eflkacioos,  and  of  a  better 
eonfiftence,  if  two  or  three  drachms  of  camphor  be  rubbed 
up  with  a  little  oil,  and  intimately  mixed  with  it. 

Another. 

Take  of  camphor,  and  calamine  ftone  levigated,  each  Ci 
drachms;  verdegrife  well  prepared,  two  drachms  \  hogs'brd, 
and  mutton  fuet,  prepared,  of  each  two  ounces.  Rub  die 
camphor  well  with  the  powder  ;  afterwards  mix  in  the  \ai 
and  fuet,  continuing  the  triture  till  they  be  perfe£Uy  united. 

This  ointment  has  been  long  in  edeem  for  difeafes  of  tbe 
eyes.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  ufed  with  caution^  when 
the  eyes  are  much  inflamed  or  very  tender. 

JJfue  Ointment. 
» 
]Mix  half  an  ounce  of  Spanifh  flies,  finely  powderedj  i> 

fix  ounces  of  yellow  bafilicum  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  intended  for  drefling  blifters,  i> 

order  to  keep  them  open  during  pleafure. 

OinUm^ 
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Ointment  of  Lead. 

Take  of  olive  oil}  half  a  pint ;  white  wax,  two  ounces  ; 
fugar  of  lead,  three  drachms.  Let  the  fugar  of  lead,  re- 
duced into  a  fine  powder,  be  rubbed  up  with  fome  part  of 
the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  other  ingredients,  pre* 
vioufly  melted  together,  continually  (lirring  them  till  quite 
cold. 

This  cooling  and  gently  aftringent  ointment  may  be  ufed 
in  all  cafes  where  the  intention  is  to  dry  and  ikin  over  tho 
part,  as  in  fcalding,  &c. 

Mercurial  Ointment. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  two  ounces;  hogs'  lard,  three  ounces; 
mutton  fuet,  one  ounce.  Rub  the  quickfilver  with  an  ounce 
of  the  hogs'  lard  in  a  warm  mortar,  till  the  globules  be  per- 
it€t\y  extingui(hed  -,  then  rub  it  up  with  the  reft  of  the  lard 
and  fuet,  previoufly  melted  together. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  ointment  is  to  convey  mer- 
cury into  the  body  by  being  rubbed  upon  the  fkin* 

Ointment  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of  hogs'  lard  prepared,  four  ounces ;  flowers  of  fuU 
phur,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  crude  fal  ammoniac,  two 
drachms ;  eflence  of  lemon,  ten  or  twelve  drops.  Make 
them  into  an  ointment. 

This  ointment,  rubbed  upon  the  parts  zStfktAy  will  gene* 
rally  cure  the  itctu  It  is  both  the  fifeft  and  bed  application 
for  that  purpofe,  and,  when  made  in  this  way,  has  no  dif* 
agreeable  fmell. 

fpltite  Ointment. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint ;  white  wax  and  fpermaceti, 
of  each  three  ounces.  Melt  them  with  a  gentle  heat,  and 
keep  them  conllantly  and  brifkly  ftirring  together,  till  quite 
cold. 

If  two  drachms  of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  oil,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  make 
the  White  camphorated  Ointment. 

Liniment  for  Burns. 

Take  equal  parts  of  Florence  oil,  or  of  frt(h  drawn  linfeed 
oil,  aad  lime-water }  (hake  them  well  together  ia  a  wide 
fliottthed  bottle^  fo  as  to  form  %  liniment. 

This 
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This  is  found  to  be  an  exceeding  proper  application  for 
recent  fcalds  or  burns.  It  may  either  be  fpread  upona  cloth> 
or  the  parts  affe£ted  may  be  anointed  with  it  twice  or  thrice 
a-day. 

IVbite  Liniment. 

This  ift  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  white  ointment, 
two  thirds  of  the  wax  being  left  out. 

This  liniment  mav  be  applied  in  cafes  of  excoriation^ 
where,  on  account  of  the  largenefs  of  the  furface,  the  oint- 
ments with  lead  or  calamine  might  be  improper. 

Liniment  for  the  Piles. 

Take  of  emollient  ointment,  two  ounces ;  liquid  lauda- 
iiuni)  half  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  ingredients  with  the  yoU^ 
of  an  egg,  and  work  them  well  tpgether. 

Volatile  Liniment. 

Take  of  Florence  oil,  an  ounce ;  fpirit  of  hardhornj  half 
an  ounce.     Shake  them  together. 

'This  liniment,  made  with  equal  parts  of  the  fpirit  and  oil, 
will  be  more  efficacious,  where  the  patient's  ikin  is  able  to 
bear  it. 

Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  in  the  inflammatorf 
quinfey,  a  piece  of  flannel,  moiftened  with  this  liniment, 
and  applied  to  the  throat,  to  be  renewed  every  four  or  five 
hours,  is  one  of  the  mod  efficacious  remedies  ^  and  that  it 
feldom  fails,  after  bleeding,  either  to  leffi:n  or  carry  o£F  the 
complaint.  The  truth  of  this  obfervation  I  have  often  ex- 
perienced. 

Camphorated  Oil. 

Rub  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  two  ounces  of  Florence 
oil,  in  a  mortar,  till  the  camphor  be- entirely  diflblvcd. 

This antifpafmodic  liniment  maybe  ufed  in  obftinate rheo- 
matifms,  and  in  feme  other  cafes  accompanied  with  extreme 
pain  and  ten{k)n  of  the  parts. 

PILLS. 

TlyfEDiciNEs  which  operate  in  a  fmall  dofe,  and  whofe 
'^^*'  difagreeable  tafte,  or  fmell,  makes  it  ncccflary  that 
they  (hould  be  concealed  from  the  palate,  are  molt  comm^ 
dioufly  exhibited  in  this  form.  No  medicine,  however,  that 
is  intended  to  operate  quickly,  ought  to  be  made  into  piUsi 

as 
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iat$  they  often  lie  for  a  confiderable  time  on  the  ftomach 
before  they  are  diflblved/  fo  as  to  produce  any  effeft. 

As  the  ingredients  which  enter  the  compofition  of  pills  are 
generally  fo  contrived,  that  one  pill  of  an  ordinary  fize  may 
contain  about  five  grains  of  the  compound,  in  mentioning 
the  dofe  we  (hall  only  fpecify  the  number  of  pills  to  be  taken : 
as  one,  twO|  three,  &c. 

Compoftng  Pill. 

Take  of  purified  opium,  ten  grains  ;  Caftile  foap,  half  a 
drachm.  Beat  them  together,  and  form  the  whole  into 
twenty  pills. 

When  a  quieting  draught  will  not  fit  upon  the  (lomachj 
one,  two,  or  three  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken,  as  occaCoa 
requires. 

Fi^tid  Pill. 

Take  of  afafoetida,  half  an  ounce  ;  fimple  fyrup,  as  much 
as  is  neceflary  to  form  it  into  pills. 

In  hyfteric  complaints,  four  or  five  pills,  of  an  ordinary 
fize,  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  They  may  like- 
wife  be  of  fervice  to  perfons  afilidled  with  the  adhma. 

When  it  is  ncccffary  to  keep  the  body  open,  a  proper 
quantity  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  jalap,  may  occafionally  be 
added  to  the  above  mafs. 

Hemlock  Pill. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  extraft  of  hemlock,  and  adding 
to  it  about  a  fifth  part  its  weight  of  the  powder  of  the  dried 
leaves,  form  it  into  pills  of  the  ordinary  fize. 

The  extraft  of  hemlock  may  be  taken  from  one  grain  to 
feveral  drachms  in  the  day.  The  bed  method,  however,  of 
ufing  thefe  pills,  is  to  begin  with  one  or  two,  and  to  increafe 
the  dofe  gradually,  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  them,  with** 
out  any  remarkable  degree  of  (lupor  or  giddinefs. 

Mercurial  Pill. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver  and  honey,  each  half  atl 
ounce.  Rub  them  together  in  a  mortar,  till  the  globules  of 
mercury  are  perfeftly  extinguifhed  5  then  add,  of  Caftilc 
foap,  two  drachms  \  powdered  liquorice,  or  crumb  of  bread, 
a  fufficient  quantity  to  give  the  mafa  a  proper  confiilence  for 
pilis. 

When 
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Wbcn  ftrtmger  mercurial  pills  are  wanted,  die  quantity  ot 
quickfilver  may  be  doubled* 

The  dofe  0/  thefe  pills  is  different,  acconting  to  the  in- 
tention m'ith  which  they  are  given.  As  an  akcrant,  two  or 
three  may  be  taken  daily.  To  raife  a  faliTation,  four  or  five 
will  be  neceffary. 

Equal  parts  of  the  above  pill  and  powdered  rhubarb  made 
into  a  mafs,  with  a  fuflicient  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup,  will 
make  a  Mercurial  purging  PilL 

Mercurial Jublimate  Pill, 

Diffolve  fifteen  grains  of  the  corroGve  fublimate  of  mer- 
eury  in  two  drachms  of  the  faturated  folution  of  crude  (al 
ammoniac,  and  make  it  into  a  pafte,  in  a  glafs  mortar,  with 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  crumb  of  bread.  This  mafs  muft 
be  formed  into  one  hundred  and  twenty  pills. 

This  pill,  which  is  the  moft  agreeable  form  of  exhibitiDg 
the  fublimate,  has  been  found  efficacious,  not  only  in  coring 
the  venereal  difeafe,  but  alfo  in  killing  and  expelling  worms, 
zRcr  other  powerful  medicines  had  failed  **. 

For  the  venereal  difeafc>  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken 
twice  a  day,  as  an  alterant  three,  and  for  worms  two. 

Plummer's  PilL 

Take  of  calomel,  or  fweet  mercury,  and  precipitated  fol- 
phur  of  antimony,  each  three  drachms ;  extra£l  of  liquoricci 
two  drachms.  Rub  the  fulphur  and  mercury  well  to- 
gether :  afterwards  add  the  extra£l,  and,  with  a  fuffiaent 
quantity  of  the  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  make  them  into 
pills. 

This  pill  has  been  found  a  powerful,  yet  fafe^  alterative 
in  obftinate  cutaneous  diforders ;  and  has  completed  a  cuit 
after  falivatlon  had  failed.  In  venereal  cafes  it  has  likewife 
produced  excellent  effects.  Two  or  three  pills  of  an  ordi* 
nary  (ize  may  be  taken  night  and  morning,  die  patient  keep* 
ing  moderately  warm,  and  drinking  after  each  dofe  a  draught 
of  deco£iion  of  the  woods,  or  of  farfaparilla. 


*  See  a  paper  on  tlus  fubjed  in  the  Edinburgh  Phyfical 
Literary  Ef&ys,  by  the  iogemous  Dr.  John  Gardener* 
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Purging  Pills. 

Take  of  fuccotorine  aloes,  and  Caftile  foap,  each  twa 
drachms ;  of  fimple  fyrup,  a  fufBcient  quantity  to  make  them, 
into  pills. 

Four  or  five  of  thefe  pills  will  generally  prove  a  fuSicient 
purge.  For  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  one  may  be  taken 
night  and  morning.  They  are  reckoned  both  deobftruent 
and  ftomachici  and  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes 
of  Dr.  Anderfon's  pills,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which 
if  aloes. 

Where  aloetic  purges  are  improper,  the  following  pills 
may  be  ufed : 

Take  extrad  of  jalap,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  two 
drachms ;  fyrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  will  make  them  of  a 
proper  confidence  for  pills. 

Thefe  pills  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  above. 

Pill  for  the  Jaundice. 

Take  of  Caftile  foap,  fuccotorine  aloes,  and  rhubarb,  of 
each  one  drachm.  Make  them  into  pills  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  fyrup  or  mucilage. 

Thefe  pills,  as  their  title  exprefles,  are  chiefly  intended 
for  the  jaundice,  which,  with  the  afliilance  of  proper  diet, 
they  will  often  cure.  Five  or  fix  of  them  may  be  taken 
twice  a^day,  more  or  lefs,  as  is  neceifary  to  keep  the  body^ 
open.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  during  their  ufe,  to 
inter pofe  now  and  then  a  vomit  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar 
emetic. 

Stomachic  Pill. 

Take  extra£l  of  gentian,  two  drachms ;  powdered  rhu- 
barb and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  one  drachm ;  oil  of  mint, 
thirty  drops ;  fimple  fyrup,  a  fufiicient  quantity. 

Three  or  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a- day,  for 
invigorating  the  (lomach,  and  keeping  the  body  gently  open. 

Squill  Pills. 

Take  powder  of  dried  fquills,  a  drachm  and  a  half;  gum 
ammoniac,  and  cardamom  feeds,  in  powder,  of  each  three 
drachms  \  fimple  fyrup,  a  fufficient  quantity. 

In  dropfical  and  afthmatic  complaints,  two  or  three  of 
thefe  pills  may  be  takcQ  twice  a-day,  or  oftener^  if  the  fto-^ 
mach  will  bear  thpm. 

3  A  Strength* 
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Strengthening  Pitt. 

.  Take  foft  extrafl  of  the  bark,  and  fait  of  fteel,  each  » 
driithm.     Make  into  pills. 

In  diforders  arifing  from  exceiBve  debility,  or  relaxation 
of  the  folids,  as  the  cbolorofis^  or  green  fickneisj  two  of  thdc 
pills  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

PLASTERS. 

T)Lastbrs  ought  to  be  of  a  different  confiftctKe,  acconf- 
^  ing  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  arc  intended.  Such 
ds  are  to  be  applied  to  the  breads  or  (lomach  ought  to  be  foft 
and  yielding  -,  while  thofe  defigned  for  the  limbs  fiiould  be 
firm  and  adhefive. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  plafters  might  be  impregnated 
with  the  virtues  of  different  vegetables^  by  boiling  the  recent 
vegetable  with  the  oil  employed  for  the  compofition  of  the 
plafter ;  but  this  treatment  does  not  communicate  to  the  oila 
any  valuable  qualities* 

The  calces  of  lead  boiled  with  oils  unite  with  them  fnta 
a  ,pla(ler  of  a  proper  confidence^  which  make  the  baGs  of 
feveral  other  pladers.  In  boiling  thefe  compofitions,  a 
quantity  of  hot  water  muft  be  added  from  time  to  time  to 
prevent  the  plafter  from  burning  or  growing  black.  This, 
however,  (hould  be  done  with  care,  left  it  caufe  the  matter 
to  explode. 

Common  Plajier. 

Take  of  common  olive  oil,  fix  pints  ;  litharge,  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Boil  the  litharge 
and  oil  together  over  a  gentle  fire,  continually  ftirring  them, 
and  keeping  always  about  half  a  gallon  of  water  in  the  vcf- 
fel :  after  they  have  boiled  about  three  hours,  a  little  of  the 
plafter  may  be  taken  out  and  put  into  cold  water,  to  try  if 
it  be  of  a  proper  confiftence :  when  that  is  the  cafe,  the  whole 
may  be  fuffercd  to  cool,  and  the  water  well  preflcd  out  of  it 
with  the  hands. 

This  plafter  is  generally  applied  in  flight  wounds  and  ex- 
coriations of  the  flcin.  It  keeps  the  part  foft  and  warm,  and 
f.  defends  it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that  is  neceffary  in  fadi 
cafes.  Its  principal  ufe,  however,  is  to  ferve  as  a  bafis  br 
•ther  plafters. 
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Adheftve  Plajier. 

Take  of  common  plaftcr,  half  ^  pound ;  of  Burgundy 
fitch,  a  quarter  of  a*pound«     Melt  them  together. 

This  plafter  is  princfpally  ufed  for  keepmg  on  other 
dreflings. 

Anodyne  Plajier. 

Melt  ah  ounce  of  adhefive  plafter,  and,  when  it  19  cool- 
ing, mix  with  it  a  drachm  of  powdered  opium,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  up  with  a  little  oiU 

This  plafter  generally  gives  eafe  in  acute  pains,  efpeciallj 
of  the  nervous  kind. 

Blijlering  Plafter. 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces ;  yellow  wax,  two 
ounces ;  Spanifii  flies  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces  ;  pow- 
dered muftard,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  wax,  and  while  it  18 
warm,  add  to  it  the  turpentine,  taking  care  not  to  evaporate 
it  by  too  much  heat.  After  the  turpentine  and  wax  are  fuf* 
ficiently  incorporated,  fprinkle  in  the  powders,  continually 
ftirring  the  mafs  till  it  be  cold. 

Though  this  plafter  is  made  in  a  variety  of  ways,  one  fcl- 
dom  meets  with  it  of  a  proper  confiftence.  When  com* 
pounded  with  oils  and  other  greafy  fubftances,  its  eSeds  are 
blunted,  and  it  is  apt  to  run  ;  while  pitch  and  refin  render  ic 
too  hard  and  very  inconvenient. 

When  the  bliftering  plafter  is  not  at  hand,  its  place  may 
be  fupplied  by  mixing  with  any  foft  ointment  a  fufficicnt 
quantity  of  powdered  flics ;  or  by  formbg  them  into  a  pafte 
with  flour  and  vinegar. 

Gum  Plafter. 

Take  of  the  common  plaftcr,  four  pounds ;  gum  ammo- 
niac and  galbanum,  ftrained,  of  each  half  a  pound.  Melt 
them  together,  and  add,  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces. 

This  plafter  is  ufed  as  a  digeftive,  and  like  wife  for  difcuf- 
£ng  indolent  tumours. 

Mercurial  Plafter. 

Take  of  common  plafter,  ont  pound  ;  of  gum  ammoniac, 
ftrained,  half  a  pound.  Melt  them  together,  and,  when 
cooling,  add  eight  ounces  of  quick-filver,  previoufly  cxtin- 
guifhed  by  triture^  with  three  ounces  of  hog's  lardr 

3  A  2  This 
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Thi8  plaller  is  recommended  in  pains  of  the  limbs  ariCog 
from  a  venereal  caufe.  Indurations  of  the  glands^  and  other 
violent  tumours^  are  likewife  found  fometimes  to  yield  to  it; 

Stomach  Plafter. 

Take  of  gum  plafter,  half  a  pound ;  camphorated  oil,  an 
ounce  and  a  half;  black  pepper,  or  capHcum,  where  it  can 
be  had,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  plailer,  and  mix  with  it  the 
oil ;  then  fprinkle  in  the  pepper,  previouily  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder. 

An  ounce  or  two  of  this  plailer,  fpread  upon  foft  leather, 
and  applied  to  the  region  of  the  ilomach,  will  be  of  fervice 
in  flatulencies  arifing  from  hyderic  and  hypochondriac  afiec* 
tions.  A  little  of  the  exprefled  oil  of  mace,  or  a  few  drops 
of  the  eflential  oil  of  mint,  may  be  rubbed  upon  it  before  it 
is  applied. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  Antihyjleric  Plafler. 

IFarm  Plafter. 

Take  of  gum  plafter,  one  ounce ;  bliftering  plafter,  two 
drachms.    Melt  them  together  over  a  gentle  fire. 

This  plafter  is  ufcful  in  the  fciatica  and  other  fixed  pains 
of  the  rheumatic  kind :  it  ought,  however,  to  be  worn  for 
fome  time,  and  to  be  renewed  at  leaft  once  a*week.  If 
this  is  found  to  blifter  the  part,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe, 
it  mud  be  made  with  a  fmailer  proportion  of  the  bliftering 
plafter. 

If^'ax  Plafter. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  one  pound ;  white  refin,  half  a 
pound  ;  mutton  fuct,  three  quarters  of  a  pound.  Melt  them 
together. 

This  is  generally  ufed  infteadof  the  Meliiot  Plafter.  It  is 
a  proper  application  after  blifters,  and  in  other  cafes  where  a 
gentle  digeftive  is  neceflary. 

POWDERS. 

^'HIS  is  one  of  the  moft  fimple  forms  in  which  medicine 
^    can  be  adminiftered.     Many  medicinal  fubftances  how- 
ever, cannot  be  reduced  into  powder,  and  others  arc  too  dif* 
agreeable  to  be  taken  in  this  form* 

The 
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The  lighter  powders  mav  be  mixed  in  any  agreeable  thin 
liquor,  as  tea  or  water-gruel.  The  more  ponderous  will  re- 
quire a  more  confident  Tehicle,  a$  fyrup,  conferve,  j^  'y>  ^ 
honey. 

Gums,  and  other  fubftances,  which  are  difficult  to  powder, 
(hould  be  pounded  along  with  the  drier  ones ;  but  thofe  which 
are  too  dry,  efpecially  aromatirs,  ought  to  be  fprinkled  during 
their  pulverization  with  a  few  drops  of  any  proper  water. 

Aromatic  powders  are  to  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quan- 
tities at  a  time,  and  kept  in  glafs  veflels  clofely  ftopped.  In- 
deed, no  powders  ought  to  be  expofed  to  the  air  or  kept  too 
long,  otherwife*  their  virtues  will  be  in  great  meafure 
deftroyed. 

jiftringent  Powder. 

Take  of  alum  and  Japan  earth  each  two  drachms.  Pound 
them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  ten  or  twelve 
dofes. 

In  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menfesy  and  other  haemor* 
rhages,  one  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  every  hour,  or 
every  half-hour,  if  the  difcharge  be  violent. 

Powder  of  BoJe. 

Take  of  Bole  armenic,  or  French  bole,  two  ounces  ;  cin« 
namon,  one  ounce ;  tori^nentil  root  and  gum  arable,  of  each 
fix  drachms  \  long  pepper,  one  drachm.  Let  all  thefe  in- 
gredients be  reduced  into  a  powder. 

This  warm,  glutinous  aftringent  powder  is  given  in  fluxe% 
and  other  diforders  where  medicines  of  that  clafs  are  neccflary, 
in  the  dofe  of  a  fcruple,  or  half  a  drachm. 

If  a  drachm  of  opium  be  added,  it  will  make  the  Pou*der<f 
Bole  with  Opiumy  which  is  a  medicine  of  confiderable  efficacy. 
It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  former,  but  not 
above  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Carminative  Powder. 

Take  of  coriander-feed,  half  an  ounce ;  ginger,  one 
drachm;  nutmegs,  half  a  drachm;  fine  fugar,  a  drachm 
and  a  half.     Reduce  them  into  powder  for  twelve  dofes. 

This  powder  is  employed  for  expelling  flatulencies  arifing 
from  indigeftion,  particulariy  thofe  to  which  hyfteric  and 
hypochondriac  perfons  are  fo  liable.  It  may  likewife  be 
given  in  fmall  quantities  to  children  in  their  food,  when 
troubled  with  gripes. 

3  A  3  Diuretic 
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Diuretic  Powder. 

Take  of  gum  arabic  four  ounces;  purified  nitrej  one 
ounce.  Pound  them  together^  and  divide  the  whole  inCQ 
twenty-four  dofes. 

During  the  firft  ftage  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  one  of  thefe 
cooling  powders  may  be  taken  three  times  a«day^  with  con* 
fiderable  advantage. 

jiromatic  Opening  Fowder. 

Take  of  the  beft  Turkey  rhubarb,  cinnamonj,  and  fine 
fugar,  each  two  drachm^.  Let  the  ingredients  be  pounded| 
and  afterwards  mixed  well  together. 

When  flatulency  is  accompanied  with  coftivenefs,  a  tea- 
fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  once  or  twice  aniay^ 
according  to  circumilances.  ^ 

Saline  Laxative  Powder. 

w    ! 

Take  of  foluble  tartar,  and  cream  of  tartar,  each  one 
drachm ;  purified  nitre,  half  a  drachm.  Make  them  into  a 
powder. 

In  fevers,  and  other  inflammatory  diforders,  where  it  is 
neceffary  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  one  of  thefe  cooVuig 
laxative  powders  may  be  taken  in  a  little  gruel,  and  repeated 
occaConally. 

Steel  Powder, 

Take  filings  of  fteel,  and  loaf-fugar,  of  each  two  ounces; 
ginger,  two  drachms.     Found  them  together. 
*   In  obftrudions  of  the  nunfes^  and  other  cafes  where  (teel 
is  proper,  a  tea>fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  tvioC 
a-^ayi  and  waihed  down  with  a  little  vrine  pr  water. 

Sudorific  Powder. 

Take  purified  nitre  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  aa 
ounce  \  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  of  each  one  drachm.  Mix 
the  ingredients,  and  reduce  them  to  a  fine  powder. 

This  is  generally  known  by  the  name  o£  Dover's  Powder > 
It  is  a  powerful  fudorific.  In  obftinate  rheumatifmst  ^nd 
other  cafes  where  it  is  neceflary  to  excite  a  copious  fweat, 
this  powder  may  be  adminiilered  in  the  dofe  of  a  fcruple  or 
half  a  drachm.  Some  patients  will  require  two  fcruples.  U 
ought  to  be  accompanied  with  tlic  plentiful  ufe  of  fomt 
warm  diluting  liquor. 

JVorwh 
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IVorm-powders, 

Take  of  tin  reduced  into  a  fine  powder,  an  ounce  ; 
^thiops  mineral,  two  drachms.  Mix  them  well  together, 
and  divide  the  whole  into  fix  dofes. 

One  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  in  a  little  fyrup,  ho- 
ney, or  treacle,  twice  a^day.  After  they  have  been  all  ufed, 
the  following  anthelmintic  purge  may  be  proper. 

Purging  lVorm''pov)der.  *- 

Take  of  powdered  rhubarb,  a  fcruple ;  fcammony  and  ca- 
lomel, of  each  five  grains.  Rub  them  together  in  a  mortar 
for  one  dofe. 

For  children  the  above  dofes  muit  be  lefiened  according  tQ 
their  age. 

if  the  powder  of  tin  be  given  alone,  its  dofe  may  be  con- 
fidcrably  increafcd.  The  late  Dr.  Alfton  gave  it  to  the 
amount  of  two  ounces  in  three  days,  and  fays,  when  thus 
adminiftered,  that  it  proved  an  egregious  anthelmintic.  Ho 
purged  his  patients  both  before  they  took  the  powder  arid 
afterwards . 

Powder  for  the  'Tape-worm. 

Early  in  the  morning  ihe  patient  is  to  take  in  any  liquid 
two  or  three  drachms,  according  to  his  age  and  con(lim« 
tion,  of  the  root  of  the  male  fern  reduced  into  a  fine  pow« 
der.  About  two  hours  afterwards,  he  is  to  take  of  calomel 
and  refin  of  fcammony,  each  ten  grains  ;  gum  gamboge, 
fix  grains.  Thefe  ingredients  muft  be  finely  powdered  and 
given  in  a  little  fyrup,  honey,  treacle,  or  any  thing  that  is 
mod  agreeable  to  t'ne  patient.  He  is  then  to  walk  gently 
about,  now  and  then  drinking  a  dilh  of  weak  green  tea,  till 
the  worm  is  p  ifled.  If  the  powder  of  the  fern  produccl 
iiaufca,  or  fu  knefs,  it  may  be  removed  by  fucking  the  juice 
of  an  orange  ur  i^mon. 

This  medicine,  which  had  been  long  kept  a  fccret  abroad 
for  the  cure  of  the  tape-worm,  was  fome  time  ago  purchafed 
by  the  Freijch  King,  and  made  public  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. Nut  having  had  an  opportunity  of  tryinc:  it,  1  can 
fay  nothing  from  experience  concerning  its  efficacy.  It 
feems,  however,  from  its  ingredients,  to  be  an  aftive  medi- 
cine, and  ought  to  be  taken  with  care.  The  dofe  here  pre*- 
fcribed  is  fufficient  for  tht  (trongefl:  patient ;  it  muft,  there- 
fore,  be  reduced  according  to  the  age  and  conditution. 

3A4  SYRUPS. 
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SYRUPS. 

C Trups  were  fome  time  ago  looked  upon  as  medicines  of 
•^  confidcrable  value.  They  are  at  prefent,  however,  re» 
garded  chiefly  as  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy, 
and  are  ufed  for  fweetening  draughts,  juleps,  or  mixtures ; 
tnd  for  reducing  the  lighter  powders  into  bolufes,  pills,  and 
electuaries.  As  all  thele  purpofes  may  be  anfwered  by  the 
fimple  fyrup  alone,  there  is  little  occaGon  for  any  other; 
efpecially  :is  thev  are  feldom  found  but  in  a  (late  of  ferment- 
ation ;  and  as  the  dofe  of  any  medicine  given  in  this  form 
is  very  uncertain.  Perfons  who  ferve  the  public  mud  keep 
whatever  their  cudomers  call  for  ;  but  to  the  private  prac* 
titioner  nine-tenths  of  the  fyrups  ufually  kept  in  the  fiiops 
are  unnecciTary. 

Simple  Syrupy 

Is  made  by  diflblving  in  water,  either  with  or  without 
heat,  about  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar. 
»  If  twenty- five  drops  of  laudanum,  be  added  to  an  ounce 
of  the  fimple  fyrup,  it  will  fupply  the  place  of  diacodium, 
or  the  fyrup  ot  poppies,  and  will  be  found  a  more  fafc  and 
certain  medicine. 

The  lubricating  virtues  of  the  fyrup  of  marlhmallows  may 
likewifc  be  fupplied,  by  adding  to  the  common  fyrup  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

Thofe  who  chocfe  to  preferve  the  juice  of  lemons  in  form 
of  fyrup,  may  diflblve  in  it,  by  the  heat  of  a  warm  bath, 
nearly  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar.  The  juice  ought  to 
be  previoufly  il  rained,  and  fufFered  to  (land  till  it  fettles. 

The  fyrup  of  ginj;cr  is  fom'etimes  of  ufe  as  a  warm  vehicle 
for  giving  medicine  to  perfons  afflicted  with  flatulency.  It 
may  be  made  by  infufing  two  ounces  of  bruifcd  ginger  in  two 
pints  of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours.  After  the 
lii^upr  has  been  drained,  and  has  (lootl  to  fettle  for  fome 
time,  it  may  be  poured  off,  and  a  little  more  than  double  its 
weight  of  line  powdered  fugar  diflblvcd  in  it, 

TINCTURES,  ELIXIRS,   ^c. 

in  EcTiFiEp  fpirit  18  the  direft  menftruum  of  the  refins 
-*^  and  eflcntial  oils  of  vei^etables,  and  totally  extradls  thefe 
^flive  principles  from  fui;dry  fubilances,  which  yields  them 
to  water,  either  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part. 
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It  diflblves  likewife  thoft  parts  of  animal  fubftances  ia 
which  their  peculiar  fmells  and  taftes  refide.  Hence  the  * 
tin£tures  prepared  with  reflified  fpirits  form  an  ufeful  and 
elegant  clafs  of  medicines,  pofleOlng  many  of  the  mod  e£- 
fential  virtues  of  fimples,  without  being  clogged  with  their 
inert  or  ufelefs  parts. 

Water,  however,  being  the  proper  menftruum  of  the 
gummy,  faline,  and  faccharine  parts  of  medicinal  fubftancest 
it  will  be  neceflary,  in  the  preparation  of  feveral  tin£lures, 
to  make  ufe  of  a  weak  fpirit,  or  a  compoCtion  of  re^ified 
fpirit  and  water. 

Aromatic  TinSIure. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper  in  two  pints  of 
brandy,  without  heat,  for  a  few  days  }  then  drain  ofF  the 
tin£ture. 

This  Gmple  tinfture  will  fufficiently  anfwer  all  the  inten- 
tions of  the  more  codly  preparations  of  this  kind.  It  is 
rather  too  hot  »o  be  taken  by  itfelf ;  but  is  very  proper  for 
mixing  with  fuch  medicines  as  might  otherwife  prove  too 
cold  for  the  domach* 

Compound  Tinilure  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces ;  Seville  orange-peel 
and  cinnamon,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  bark  be 
powdered,  and  the  other  ingredients  bruifed :  then  infufe 
the  whole  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  brandy,  for  five  or  fix  daySf 
in  a  clofe  veffel ;  afterwards  drain  off  the  tin£ture. 

This  tinflure  is  not  only  beneficial  in  intermitting  fevers^ 
but  alfo  in  the  flow,  nervous,  and  putrid  kinds,  efpeciall]y 
towards  their  decline. 

The  dofc  is  from  one  drachm  to  three  or  four,  every  fifth 
or  fixth  hour.  It  may  be  given  in  any  fuitable  liquor,  and 
occafionally  (harpened  with  a  few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of 
vitriol.  ^ 

Volatile  Foetid  HiSlure. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  afafoctida  in  one  pint  of  volatile 
aromatic  fpirit,  for  eight  days,  in  a  clofe  bottle,  frequently 
(haking  it ;  then  drain  the  tindture 

This  medicine  is  beneficial  in  hyderic  diforders,  efpecially 
when  attended  with  lownefs  of  fpirits,  and  faintings.  A 
tea-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a  glafs  of  wine,  or  a  cup 
pfpenny-^royal  tea. 

VolatUt 
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Folatile  '^T injure  of  Gum  Guaiacum. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces;  volatilp  arcTiatic 
fpirit,  a  pint.  Infufo  without  heat,  in  a  ycflcl  well  (lopp-d, 
for  a  few  days ;  then  (train  off  the  tinfture*. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,-  a  tea-fpoonful  of  this  tinfturc 
inay  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  \X\z  infufion  of  water  trefoil,  twice 
or  thrice  a-day. 

TinSiure  of  Black  Hellebore. 

Tnfufe  two  ounces  of  the  roots  of  black  hellebore,  bruifcd| 
in  a  pint  of  proof  fpirit,  for  feven  or  eight  days  ;  then  filter 
the  tin6turd  through  paper.  A  fcruple  of  cochineal  may  be 
infufed  along  with  the  roots,  to  give  the  tindure  a  colour. 

In  obftruftions  of  the  menfes^  a  tea-fpoonful  of  this  tinc- 
ture may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  caAiomilc  or  peuny-royal  tea 
twice  a-:day. 

Aflringent  T^inSlure. 

Digeft  two  ounces  of  gum  kino,  in  a  pint  and  a  halt  of 
hrandy,  for  eight  days  ;  afterwards  ftrain  it  for  ufc. 

This  tinfture»  though  not  generally  known,  is  a  good 
aftringcnt  medicine.  With  this  view,  an  ounce,  or  morCi 
of  it  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

TiinElure  of  Myrrh  and  Alofs. 

*  * 

.Take  of  gum  myrrh  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  hepatic  aloe$, 
one  ounce.  Let  them  be  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  infufed 
in  two  pints  of  reftified  fpirits,  for  fix  days,  in  a  gentle 
beat ;  then  flrain  the  tindlure. 

This  is  principally  ufed  by  furgeons  for  cleanfing  foul 
ulcers,  and  reftraining  the  progrefs  of  gangrenes.  It  is  alfo, 
by  fome,  recommended  as  a  proper  application  to  green 
wounds. 

TinSlure  of  Opium^  or  Liquid  Laudanum. 

Take  of  crude  opium,  two  ounces:  fpirituous  aromatic 
water,  and  mountain  wine,  of  each  ten  ounces.  DKToIt: 
the  opium,  fliced,  in  the  wine,  with  a  gentle  heat,  fre- 
quently ftirring  it ;  afterwards  add  the  fpirJt,  and  ftrain  off 
the  tinfture. 

*  A  very  good  tinaurc  of  guaiacuin,  for  domeftic  ufe,  maybf 
made  by  infufmg  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  gum  in  a  bottle  <tf 

rum  or  brandy. 
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As  twenty-five  drops  of  this  tindlure  contain  about  a 
grain  of  opium,  the  common  dofc  may  be  from  twenty  to 
jthirty  drops- 

S acred  Tinffure^  or  'TinSiure  of  Hiera  Picra. 

Take  of  fuccotorine  aloes  in  powder,  one  ounce;  Virgin 
rian  fnake-ront  and  ginger,  of  each  two  drachms.  Infufc 
in  a  pint  of  mountain  wmc,  and  lulf  a  pint  of  brandy,  for 
a  week,  frequently  ihaking  the  bottle,  then  ftrain  o^  the 
tinfture. 

This  is  a  fafe  and  ufeful  purge  for  perfons  of  a  languid  and 
.phlegmatic  habit:  but  is  thought  to  have  better  effe£ls, 
taken  in  fmnll  uofcs  as  a  laxative. 

The  dofe,  as  a  purge,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 

Compound  Tin^Ure  of  Senna. 

Take  of  fenna,  one  ounce  ;  jalap,  coriander  feeds,  an4 
cream  of  tartar,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Infufe  them  in  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  French  brandy  for  a  week ;  then  ftrain 
the  tindure,  and  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  fine  fugar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  purge,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofc^ 
pi  the  Elixir  SalutiSf  and  of  Daffy* j  Elixir, 

The  dofe  is  from  one  to  two  or  three  ounces. 

TinSlure  of  Spanifh  Flies. 

Take  of  Spanifh  flies,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  two 
punces ;  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint.  Infufe  for  two  or  three 
days  ;  then  ftrain  off  the  tin<9:ure. 

This  is  intended  as  an  acrid  ftimulant  for  external  ufc. 
Parts  affeded  with  the  palfy  or  chronic  rheumatifm  may  be 
frequently  rubbed  with  it. 

Tinlfure  of  the  Balfam  of  Tolu. 

Take  of  the  balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  rec- 
tified fpirit  qf  wine,  a  pit.  Infufe  in  a  gentle  heat  until 
the  balfam  is  diiiblved  ;  then  ftrain  the  tin^ure. 

This  tincture  pofTeflcs  all  the  virtues  of  the  balfam.  In 
coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the  breaft,  a  tea-fpoonful 
or  two  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a  bit  of  loaf  fugar.  But  the 
beft  way  of  ufing  it  is  in  fyrup.  An  ounce  of  the  tin£ture, 
properly  mixed  with  two  pounds  of  fimple  fyrup,  will  make 
what  is  cooamonly  called  the  BaJfamic  Syrup. 

15  Twifure' 
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TinHure  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of  rhubarb^  two  ounces  and  a  half;  lefler  carda- 
mon  fecd$9  half  an  ounce ;  brandy,  two  pints.  Digeft  for 
a  week,  and  drain  the  tindure. 

Thofe  who  choofe  to  have  a  vinous  tin£lure  of  rhubarb 
may  infufe  the  above  ingredients  in  a  bottle  of  Lifbon  wine, 
adding  to  it  about  two  ounces  of  proof  fpirits. 

If  naif  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  and  a  drachm  of  Virgi- 
nian fnake-root  be  added  to  the  above  ingredients,  it  will 
make  the  bitter  tin£lure  of  rhubarb. 

All  thefe  tinflures  are  defigned  as  (tomachics  and  corro- 
borants as  well  as  purgatives.  In  weaknefs  of  d)c  ftomach, 
indigcftion,  laxity  of  the  inteftines,  fluxes,  cholicky  and  fuch 
like  complaints,  they  are  frequently  of  great  fervicc.  The 
dofe  is  from  half  a  fpoonfiil  to  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  or 
.more,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  patient,  ani 
the  purpofes  it  is  intended  to  anfwer. 

Paregoric  Elixir^ 

Take  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  half  an  ounce  ;  opium,  two 
drachms.  Infufe  in  one  pound  of  the  volatile  aromatic 
fpirit,  for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  (haking  the  bottle; 
afterwards  drain  the  elixir. 

This  is  an  agreeable  and  fafe  way  of  admintftering  opiunh 
It  eafes  pain,  allays  tickling  coughs,  relieves  diflBcult  breadi- 
ing,  and  is  ufeful  in  many  diforders  of  children,  particular!? 
the  hooping  cough. 

The  dofe  to  an  adult  is  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  drops. 

Sacred  Elixir. 

Take  of  rhubarb  cut  fmall,  ten  drachms;  fuccotorioe 
aloes,  in  powder,  fix  drachms ;  lefler  cardamon  feeds,  lulf 
an  ounce  \  French  brandy,  two  pints.  Infufe  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  drain  the  elixir. 

This  ufeful  domachic  purge  may  be  taken  from  one  ounce 
to  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

Stomachic  Elixir. 

Take  of  pentian  root,  two  ounces  ;  Curaflao  onif^ 
one  ounce  ;  Virginian  fnake-root,  half  an  ounce.  Let  tfe 
ingredients  be  bruifed,  and  infufed  for  three  or  four  days i> 
two  pinta  of  French  brandy  ;  afterwards  ftrain  out  thcciiu?- 
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This  is  an  excellent  ftomach  bitter.  In  flatulencies,  in- 
digeftion,  want  of  appetite,  and  fuch  like  complaints,  a 
fmall  glsis  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  It  lifccwife  re- 
lieves the  gout  in  the  ftomach,  when  taken  in  a  large  dofe. 

Jcid  Elixir  of  VitrioL 

Take  of  the  aromatic  tindure,  one  pint ;  oil  of  vitriol, 
three  ounces.  Mix  them  gradually,  and  after  the  fxces 
have  fubCded,  filter  the  elixir  through  paper,  in  a  glafii 
funnel. 

This  is  one  of  the  beft  medicines  which  I  know  for  hyfte- 
tie  and  hypochondriac  patients,  affli£led  with  flatulencies 
ariGng  from  relaxation  or  debility  of  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines.  It  will  fucceed  where  the  moft  celebrated  ftoma« 
chic  bitters  have  no  efFeft.  The  dofe  is  from  ten  to  forty 
drops,  in  a  glafs  of  wine  or  water,  or  a  cup  of  any  bitter  in- 
fufion,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  It  ihould  be  taken  when  the 
ftomach  is  moft  empty. 

Camphorated  Spirit  of  JVine. 

Diflblve  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a  pint  of  re£lified 
fpirits. 

This  folution  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  embrocation  in 
bruifes,  palfies,  the  chronic  rheumatifm,  and  for  preventing 
gangrenes. 

The  above  quantity  of  camphor,  diflblved  in  half  a  pound 
of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  makes  Ward's  Ejfence. 

Spirit  of  Minder er us. 

Take  of  volatile  fal  ammoniac,  any  quantity.  Pour  on  it 
gradually  diftilled  vinegar,  till  the  efFervefcene  ceafes. 

This  medicine  is  ufeful  in  promoting  a  difcharge  both  by 
the  ikin  and  urinary  pafTage.  It  is  alfo  a  good  external  ap- 
plication in  ftrains  and  bruifes. 

When  intended  to  raife  a  fweat,  half  un  ounce  of  it  in  a 
cup  of  warm  gruel  may  be  given  to  the  patient  in  bed  every 
hour  till  it  has  the  defired  effcA. 

VINEGARS. 

\7'Ineg«    is  an  acid  produced  from  vinous  liquors  by 

''     a  fccoud  fermentation.     It  is  an  ufeful  medicine  botn 

in  inflammatory  and  putriil  difyrders.     Its  efleds  arc,  to 

13  cool 
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cool  the  blood,  quench  third,  counteraft  9  tendency  to  pxU 
trefa£kion,  and  allay  inordinate  motions  of  the  ffftem.    U 
likewife  promotes  the  natural  fecretions,  and  in  fome  cafet 
excites  a  copious  fweat,  where  the  warm  medicincS)  called 
alezipharmic,    tend   rather  to  prevent  that   falutary  eva- 
cuation. 

Weaknefs,  faintings,  romitings,  and  other  hTfteric  affec- 
tions, are  often  reHeved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the  mouth  and 
tioicf  or  received  into  the  (lomach.  It  is  of  excellent  ufe 
alfo  in  correcting  many  poifonous  fubftances,  when  taken 
into  the  ftomach ;  and  in  promoting  their  expulfion,  by  the 
difierent  emun£lories,  when  received  into  the  blood. 

Vinegar  is  not  only  an  ufeful  medicine,  but  ferves  like- 
wife  to  extrad,  in  tolerable  perfeAion,  the  virtues  of  feverat 
Q^r  medicinal  fubftances.  Mod  of  the  odoriferous  flowers 
impart  to  it  their  fragrance,  together  with  a  beautiful  purplilh 
or  red  colour.  It  alfo  afiids  or  coincides  with  the  intentioa 
of  fquills,  garlic,  gum  ammoniac,  and  feveral  other  valuable 
medicines. 

Thefe  efFedls,  however,  are  not  to  be  ezpe£led  trom  ertTf 
thing  that  is  fold  under  the  name  of  vinegar,  but  from  fuch 
as  is  found  and  well  prepared. 

The  bed  vinegars  are  thofe  prepared  from  French  wines. 

It  is  neceflary  for  fome  purpofes  that  the  vinegar  be  di£> 
tilled  ;  but  as  this  operation  requires  a  particular  chemical 
apparatus^  we  (hall  not  infert  it. 

Vinegar  of  Litharge. 

Take  of  litharge,  half  a  pound ;  drong  vinegar,  two 
pints.  Infufe  them  together  in  a  moderate  heat  for  three 
days,  frequently  fiiaking  the  \vf[^\  \  then  filter  the  liquor  for 
ufe. 

This  medicine  is  little  ufed,  from  a  general  notion  of  its 
being  dangerous.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  believe,  that 
the  preparations  of  lead  with  vinegar  are  pofleiled  of  fome 
valuable  properties,  and  that  they  may  be  ufed  in  many  caics 
with  fafcty  and  fuccefs. 

A  preparation  of  a  fimilar  nature  with  the  above  has  of  late 
been  extolled  by  Goulard,  a  French  furgcon,  as  a  fafe  and 
extenfively  ufeful  medkine,  which  he  calls  the  JExtraB  of  &• 
turtle  and  orders  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner  : 

Take  of  litharge,  one  pound.;  vinegar  made  of  Frencli 
wine,  two  pints.    Put  them  together  into  a  glazed  earthen 

pipkin, 
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•  *  '  »  '  ■ 

piplcln,  and  let  them  toil,  or  rather  fimmer,.  for  an  hour^ 
or- an  hour  and  a  quarter,  taking  care  to  ftir  them  alji  the 
while  with  a  wooden  fpatula.  After  the  whole  has  ftood  KJ 
fettle,  pour  off  the  liquor  which  is  upon  the  top  into  bottles 

for  ufe.  .     ,  ;    '  , 

With  this  extraft  Goulard  makes  his  vegeto-mineral  wtf- 

ter  *,  which  he  recommends  in  a  great  variety  of  external 

diforders,  as  inflammations,  burns,  bruifes,  fprains,  ulcerSf 

&c. 
He  likewife  prepares  with  it  a  number  of  other  fortns  of 

medicine,  as  poultices,  plafters,  ointments,  powders,  &c. 

« 

Vinegar  of  Rofes. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  half  a  pound  ;  ftrong  vinegar,  half  s| 
gallon.  Infuf?  in  a  clofe  veflel  for  feveral  weeks,  in  a 
gentle  heat ;  and  then  drain  off  the  liquor. 

This  is  principally  ufed  as  an  embrocation  for  headachs, 
&c. 

Vinegar  of  Squills. 

Take  of  dried  fquills,  two  ounces ;  diftilled  vinegar,  twa 
pints,  ,  Infufe  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  in  a  gentle  degr/ee 
of  heat,  afterwards  drain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  about 
a  twelfth  part  its  quantity  of  proof  fpirits.  ^  .  , 

This  medicine  has  good  effects  in  diforders  of  the  prcad^ 
occafioned  by  a  load  of  vifcid  phlegm.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in 
hydropic  cafes  for  promoting  a  difcharge  of  urine. 

The  dofc  is  from  two  drachms  to  two  ounces,  according 
to  the  intention  for  which  it  is  given.  When  intended  to 
art  as  a  vomit,  the  dofe  ought  to  be  large.  In  other  cafes,  it 
miift  not  only  be  exhibited  in  fmall  dofes,  but  alfo  mixed  with 
cinnamon  water,  or  fome  other  agreeable  aromatic  liquor, 
to  prevent  the  naufea  it  might  otherwife  occafion. 

WATERS   BY  INFUSION,    i^c. 

Lime  Water. 

pOUR  two  gallons  of  Vv-aler  gradually  upon  a  pound  o£r 
^  frefti  burnt  quicklime ;  and  when  the  ebullition  ceafes, 
dir  them  well  together ;  then  fufFer  the  whole  to  dand  at 
red,  that  the  lime  may  fettle,  and  afterwards  filter  the 
Jiquor  through  paper,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  veflels  clofcly 
ftopt. 

*  Sec  Collyriam  of  Lead. 

The 
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The  lime-water  from  calcined  oyiler«(heU8«  b  prepared  in 
the  fame  manner. 

Lime-water  is  principally  ufed  (qt  the  gravel ;  in  which 
cafe,  from  a  pint  or  two  or  more  of  it  may  be  drank  daily. 
Externally  it  is  ufed  for  wafhing  foul  ulcersj  and  remofing 
the  itch,  and  other  difcafes  of  the  (kin« 

Compound  Lime  fFater. 

Take  (havings  of  guaiacum  wood,  half  a  pound  ;  liquo- 
rice  root,  one  ounce ;  faflafras  bark,  half  an  ounce  ;  cori- 
ander feeds,  three  drachms ;  fimple  lime-water,  fix  pints. 

Infufe  without  heat  for  two  days,  and  then  (train  off  the 
liquor. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  lime-water  be  impregnated  with 
the  virtues  of  other  vegetable  fubilances.  Such  impregnation 
not  only  renders  the  water  more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  but 
alfo  a  more  efficacious  medicine,  efpecially  in  cutaneous  dif- 
orders  and  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices. 
«   It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  fimple  water/ 

Sublimate  Water. 

Diflblve  eight  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  in  a  pint  of 
cinnamon  water. 

If  a  ftronger  folution  be  wanted,  a  double  or  triple  quantity 
of  fublimate  may  be  ufed. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  is  to  deanfc  foul  ulcers, 
and  cociume  proud  fleflu 

Styptic  Water. 

Take  of  blue  vitriol  and  alum,  each  an  ounce  and  a  half  i 
water,  one  pint.  Boil  them  until  the  falts  are  difToIved, 
then  filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a  drachxn  of  the  oil  of 
vitriol. 

This  water  is  ufed  for  (topping  a  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  ami 
other  hxmoirhagcs  \  for  which  purpofe  cloths  or  doffils  dipt 
in  it  mud  be  applied  to  the  part. 

Tar  Water. 

Pour  a  gallon  of  water  on  two  pounds  of  Norway  tar, 
and  (lir  them  (Irongly  together  with  a  wooden  rod :  after 
they  have  ftood  to  fettle  for  two  days,  pour  off  the  water  for 
ufe- 

Thougii 
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Though  tar-water  falls  greatl^f  (hort  of  the  chara^^er 
%hich  has  been  given  of  it,  yet  it  pofleiTes  fonio  medicinal 
rirtues^  It  fen&bly  raifes  the  pulfe,  incre^fes  the  fecretipns^ 
and  fometimes  opens  the  body,  or  occaGons  vomiting, 

A  pint  of  it  may  be  drank  daily,  or  more,  if  the  UOroack 
can  bear  it.  It  is  generally  ordered  to  be  taken  on  an  e;i>pty 
(lomach,  viz.  four  ounces  morning  and  evening,  and  the 
fame  quantity  about  two  hours  after  breakfaft  and  dinner. 

SIMPLE  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

A  Great  number  of  diftlUed  waters  were  fomerlv  kq^ 
in  the  ihops,  and  are  (till  retained  in  fome  Diipcnfa- 
tones.  But  we  confider  them  chiefly  in  the  light  of  grateful 
diluents,  fuitable  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy, 
or  for  rendering  difguftful  ones  more  agreeable  to  the  palate 
and  ilomach.  We  (hall  therefore  infert  only  a  few  of  thofe 
which  are  bed  adapted  to  thefe  intentions. 
■  The  management  of  a  (lill  being  now  generally  uacjer- 
uood,  it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in  giving  direftiony^  fof  thai 
purpofe. 

Cinnamon  Water. 

Steep  one  pound  of  cinnamon  bark,  bruifed,  in  a  gallon 
mnd  a  half  of  water,  and  one  pint  of  brandy,  for  two  days  t 
and  then  diftil  off  one  gallon.  y 

This  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  water,  poficlCng  in  a  high 
degree  the  fragrance  a(nd  cordial  virtues  of  the  fpice. 

Pen^iyroyal  JVater^ 

Take  of  pennyroyal  leaves,  dried,  a  pound  and  a  half ; 
water,  from  a  gallon  and  a  half  to  I  wo  gallons.  Draw  off 
by  distillation  one  gallon. 

This  water  poiTefles,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  the  fmell^ 
tafle,  and  virtues  of  the  plant.  It  is  given  in  mixtures  and 
juleps  to  hyderlc  patients. 

All  infufion  of  the  herb  in  boiling  water  anfwers  nearly 
the  fame  purpofe s. 

Peppermint  Water ^ 
This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding. 

Spearmint  Water. 

.  This  may  alfo  be  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  the  penny^* 
royal  water. 

3B 
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Both  tfaefc  are  ufeful  ftomachic  waters,  mi  will  fometimes 
teUevevomitingi  efpecially  when  it  proceeds  from  indigeftion, 
or  cold  Yifcid  phlegm.  They  are  likewife  ufeful  in  fome 
colicky  complaints^  the  gout  in  the  ftoinach,  &c.  particularly 
Ae  peppermint  water. 

An  infufion  of  the  frefh  plant  is  frequently  found  to  have 
the  fame  effeds  as  the  diftiiled  water. 

Ro/f  fVater. 

Take  of  rofes  freih  gathered,  fix  pounds ;  water,  two 
gallons.    Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its  fine 
ia?our« 

Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a  pound ;  urater,  a  gallon 
and  a  half.     Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  diftiiled  water,  and  may  in  moft  cafes 
fopply  the  place  of  the  more  coftly  fpice  waters. 

SPIRITUOUS  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

Spirituous  Cinnamon  Heater. 

TABIE  of  cinnamon  bark,  one  pound ;    proof  fpiriti  and 
common  water,  of  each  one  gallon.  Steep  the  cinnamon 
in  the  liquor  for  two  days  %  then  diftil  off  one  gallon* 

SpiritU9m  Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a  pound  ;  proof  fpirit,  difee 
gallons  \  water,  two  gallons.    Diftil  off  diree  gallons. 

This  is  a  fufficiently  agreeable  cordial,  and  may  fupply  tkt 
place  of  the  Aromatic  Water. 

WHEYS. 

Alum  Whey. 

"DOIL  two  drachms  of  powdered  alum  in  a  pint  of  miflbtl 
it  is  curdledl  then  ftrain  out  the  whey* 

This  whey  is  beneficial  in  an  hniooderate  flow  of  di* 
ntinfts^  and  in  a  duibeUs,  or  excefliTe  difcharge  of  urine. 

The  dofe  is  two,  three,  or  four  o«nces,  according  as  Ab 
ftomach  will  bear  it,  three  times  a  day.  If  it  fliooU  OC0» 
fion  vomiting,  it  may  be  diluted. 


WINES.  -^3^ 

Muftard  Whey. 

Take  milk  and  water,  of  each  a  pint ;  bruifed  muflard- 
feed,  an  ounce  and  a  half.  Boil  them  together  till  the  curd 
it  perfectly  feparated ,  afterwards  (train  the  whey  through  a 
cloth. 

This  Is  the  moft  elegant,  and  by  no  means  the  lead  effica- 
cious method  of  exhibiting  muftard.  It  warms  and  invi- 
Eirates  the  habit,  and  promotes  the  different  fecretions* 
ence,  in  the  low  ftate  of  nervous  fevers,  it  will  often  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  wine.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  the  chronic  rheu- 
matifm,  palfy,  dropfy,  &c.  The  addition  of  a  little  fugar 
will  render  it  more  agreeable. 

The  dofe  is  an  ordinary  tea«cupful  four  or  five  times  a-day« 

Scorbutic  Whey. 

This  whey  is  made  by  boiling  half  a  pint  bf  the  fcorbutic 
jukes  in  a  quart  of  cow's  milk.  More  benefit,  however,  i^ 
to  be  expected  from  eating  the  plants,  than  from  their  ex- 
prefled  juices. 

The  fcorbutic  plants  are,  bitter  oranges,  brooklime,  garden 
fcurvy-gtafs,  and  water- crefies. 

A  number  of  other  wheys  may  be  prepared  nearly  in  thd 
fame  manner,  as  orange  wney,  cream  of  tartar  whey,  &c« 
Thefe  are  cooling  pleafant  drinks  in  fevers*  and  may  be  ren« 
dered  cordial,  when  neceflaiy,  by  the  addition  of  wine. 

WINES* 

'npHE  effe£li  of  wine  are,  to  raife  the  pulfe>  promote  per^i 
^  fpiration,  warm  the  habit,  and  exhilarate  the  fpirits. 
The  red  wines,  befides  thefe  effedis,  have  an  aftringent  qua- 
lity, by  which  they  ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines,  and  by  this  means  prove  ferviceable  in  reftraining 
immoderate  fecretions. 

The  thin  (harp  wines  have  a  diflerent  tendency.  They 
pafs  off  freely  by  the  different  emun£kories,  and  gentl]f 
ppen  the  body.  The  effefis  of  the  full-bodied  wines  are, 
bowever,  much  more  durable  than  thofe  of  the  diinner. 

All  fweet  wines  contain  a  glutinous  fubftance,  and  do  n<X 
pmfs  off  freely.  Hence  they  will  heat  the  body  more  than  ai| 
equal  quantity  of  any  other  wine,  though  it  ihould  contain 
fully  as  much  fpirit. 

3  B  a     .  From 
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From  the  obvious  qualities  of  wine,  it  tnaft  appear  to  be 
an  excellent  cordial  medicine.  Indeed^  to  fay  the  truth,  it 
is  worth  all  the  reft  put  together. 

But  to  anfwer  this  charafter,  it  muft  be  found  and  good. 
No  benefit  is  to  be  expelled  from  the  common  tra(h  that  is 
often  fold  by  the  name  of  wine,  without  poflefling  one  drop 
of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Perhaps  no  medicine  is  more 
rarely  obtained  genuine  than  wine. 

-  Wine  is  not  only  ufed  as  a  medicine,  but  is  alfo  employed 
a«  a  menfiruum  for  extra^^ing  the  virtues  of  other  medicinal 
fubftanees ;  for  which  it  is  not  ill  adapted,  being  a  compound 
of  water,  inflammable  fpirit,  and  acid ;  by  which  means  it  is 
enabled  to  aA  upon  vegetable  and  animal  fubftanees,  and  alfo 
to  diflblve  fome  bodies  qf  the  metallic  kind,  fo  a§  to  impreg- 
ns^te  itfelf  with  their  virtues,  as  fteel,  antimon^,*  8cc 

Anthelmintic  Wine. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce ;  worm-feedt  an  ounce. 
Bruife  them,  and  infufc  without  heat  in  two  piixts  of  red  port 
wine  for  a  few  days,  then  drain  off  the  wine. 

As  the  ftom^chs  of  perfons  afRided  with  worms  are  always 
debilitateil,  red  wine  alone  will  often  prove  ferviceable :  it 
muft,  however,  ha^-e  ftill  better  'effe£ls  when  joined  with 
bitter  and  purgative  ingredients,  as  in  the  above  form. 

A  glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day« 

Ant\monial  Wine. 

Take  glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  half  m 
ounce  ;  Liibon  wine,  eight  ounces.  Digeft,  without  heati 
for  three  or  four  days,  now  and  then  (halcing  the  bottle; 
""afterwards  filter  the  wine  through  paper. 
.  The  dofe  of  this  wine  varies  according  to  ^e  intentioo. 
As  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  it  may  be  taken  from  ten 
to  fifty  or  fixty  drops.  In  a  large  dofe  it  gencraHy  proies 
eathartic,  or  excites  vomiting. 

Bitter  Wine. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  yellow  rind  of  lemon-peel,  fircftf 
each  one  ounce ;  long  pepper  two  drachms :  mountain  viBCi 
two  pints.  Infufe  without  heat  for  a  week,  and  ftnin  oit 
the  wine  for  ufe. 

In  complaints  arifing  from  weaknefs  of  the  ftomacfa)  * 
indigeftion,  a  glafs  gf  this  wine  may  be  taken  an  hour  beftie 
dinner  and  fupper. 
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Ipecacuanha  Wine. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  ounce ;  mountain 
wine,  a  pint.  Infufe  for  three  or  four  days  s  then  filter  the 
dn£ture. 

This  is  a  fafe  vomit,  and  anfwers  extremely  well  for  fuch 
perfons  as  cannot  fwallow  the  powder,  or  whofe  ftomachs  are 
too  irritable  to  bear  it. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

Chalybeate  or  Steel  JVine. 

Take  filings  of  iron,  two  ounces ;  cinnamon  and  mace^ 
of  each  two  drachms  ;  Rheniih  wine,  two  pints.  Infufe  fo|r 
three  or  four  weeks,  frequently  (baking  the  bottle  ;  then 
pafs  the  wine  through  a  filter. 

In  obflru£tions  of  the  menfesj  this  preparation  of  IroQ 
may  be  taken,  in  the  dofc  of  half  a  wine-glafs  twice  or  thrioc 
a-day. 

The  medicine  would  probably  be  as  good  If  made  with 
Lifbon  wine,  (harpened  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  cream  of 
tartar,  or  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  vitriolic  acid. 

Stomach  Wine. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  an  ounce ; 
cardamom  feeds,  and  orange  peel,  bruifed,  of  each  two 
drachms.  Infufe  in  a  bottle  of  white  port  or  Lifbon  wine 
for  five  or  fix  days ;  then  drain  off  the  wine. 

This  wine  is  not  only  of  fervice  in  debility  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  but  may  alfo  be  taken  as  a  preventive,  by 
perfons  liable  to  the  intermittent  fever,  or  who  refide  in 
places  where  this  diieafe  prevails.  It  will  be  of  ufe  likewifc 
to  thofe  who  recover  flowly  after  fevers  of  any  kind,  as  it 
aflifls  digeftion,  and  helps  to  rellore  the  tone  and  rigour  of 
the-fyftem. 

A  glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  two  or  tbree  times  a^ay. 
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ALTHOUGH  terms  of  art  haye  been  fedulouily  ztoidii 
in  the  compofition  of  this  treatife,  it  is  impoffibie  aim 
tirely  to  banifh  technical  phrafes  when  writing  on  medicinCf 
a  fcience  that  has  been  lefs  generally  attended  to  by  mao<v 
kind,  and  continues  therefore  to  be  more  infcAed  with  the 
jargon  of  the  fchools,  than  perhaps  any  other.  Several  per«i 
fons  having  exprcfled  their  opinion  that  a  Glofiary  would 
make  this  work  more  generally  int^Hi^^ible,  the  following 
concife  explanation  of  the  few  terms  of  art  that  occur,  ha$ 
been  added  in  compliance  with  their  fentiments,  and  to  fulfi| 
the  original  intention  of  this  treatife,  by  rendering  it  intelli* 
gible  and  ufeful  to  all  rank^  and  clafTes  of  naankind. 


Abdomen*    The  belly. 

Ahforbents.  Vcffels  that  convey  the  nqurifliment  from  the 
inteflineS)  and  the  fecreted  fluids  from  the  Tarioiu  can- 
ties  into  the  mafs  of  blood. 

Acrimony.     Corrofive  fharpnefg. 

Acute.  A  difeafe,  the  fymptoms  of  which  are  ▼iolent,  aa4 
tend  to  a  fpeedy  termination,  is  called  acute. 

Adult.     Of  mature  age. 

Adujl.     Dry,  warm. 

Antifpafmodic.    Whatever  tends  to  prevent  or  temore  iaJifB^ 

Apth^.    Small  whitifh  ulcers  appearing  in  the  mouth. 

AJir\8ion.     A  tightening  or  leflening. 

Atrahllarian.  An  epithet  commonly  applied  to  people  of  % 
certain  temperament,  n^arked  by  a  dark  oomplexioti 
black  hair,  fpare  habit,  &c,  which  the  ancients  (iipp^ 
%Q  arife  from  the  atra  Ulis^  pr  the  black  bile^ 
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B 

BiUi  #r  Gall.  A  fluid  which  is  fecrctcd  by  the  fiver  into  thf 
gall-bladder,  and  from  thence  pafles  into  the  iotcftinett 
in  order  to  promote  digeftion. 


Cacochymii.     An  unhealthy  ftate  of  the  body. 

Caries.     A  rottennefs  of  the  bone. 

Chyle.     A  milky  fluid  feparated  from  the  aliment  in  the  in« 

teftinesy  and  conveyed  by  the  abforbents  into  the  blood 

to  fupply  the  wafte  of  the  animal  body. 
Chronic.     A  difeafe  whofe  progrefs  is;flow,  in  oppolitioi^  to 

acute. 
Circulation.     The  motion  of  the  bloody  which  is  driten  by 

the  heart  through  the  arteries,  and  return^  by  ^c  vein). 
Comaiofif,     Sleepy. 
CgmglqbaU  Gland.     A  fimple  gland. 
Conglomerate.     A  compound  gland* 
Contagion.     Infedious  matter. 
Cutis.     The  (kin. 

Cutaneous.     Of  or  belonging  to  the  (kin. 
Crifts.     A  certain  period  in  the  progrefs  of  a  difeafe,  from 

whence  a  decided  alteration  either  for  the  better  or  the 

worfe  takes  place. 
Critical,     Decifive  or  important. 
Critical  Days,    The  fourth,  fifth;^  fcvcnth,  nineth,  eleventh^ 

thirteenth,    fomteenth,  feventeenth,  and  twenty-firfty 

are  by  fome  authors  denominated  critical  days,  becaufe 

febrile  complants  have  been  obferved  to  take  a  decifivC 

change  at  thefe  periods. 


Jpehility.     W«aknefs. 

Dtlirium.     A  temporary  diforder  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Diaphragm.  A  membrane  f(pparating  the  cavity  of  the  chcft 
from  that  of  the  belly. 

J)iuretic.     A  medicine  that  promotes  the  fecretion  of  urine. 

Prafiie.  Is  applied  to  fuch  p^rgative  med^cin^  as  are  vio- 
lent or  harfli  in  their  operation. 

Empjfmti.  A  coIlefUon  of  purulent  master  in  the  cavity  o{ 
tltit  hfcaft* 
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Endemic.    A  difcafe  peculiar  to  a  ceruin  diltri£t  of  country; 
jBpidemic.     A  difeiiie  generally  infeftioiil. 
piutarhthfi.    The  iocrcaic  of  any  diiie«fe. 

F 

Foeces.    Excrements. 

Foetid.    Emitting  an  ofienfiTe  fmell. 

Foetus.    The  child  before  birth^  or  when  borii  ^fore  tht 

.     «  prot>er  period,  is  thus  termed* 

Fktulmt.    Producing  wind. 

Futi^iu.    Proud  flefl). 


{yangnne.    Morttficction. 

Gtitnhidta.l  XT  t  r 

Gf.       >  Venereal  excrelccnccs- 
anglta,    j 

Gymnqftic.  Exercife  taken  with  a  view  to  prefefvc  or  rc* 
(tore  health. — ^I'he  ancient  phyficians  teck6ned  this  an 
important  branch  of  medicine. 

■ 

H 

fle^ic  Fever.     A  flow  confuming  fever,  generally  attending 

a  bad  habit  of  body,  or  fome  incurable  and  deep-rooted 

difeafe* 
Hemorrhoids.     The  piles. 
Hemorrhage*    Difcharge  of  blood. 
Hjpocbondriacifm.     Low  fpirits. 
Jjypochandriac  vifcera.     The  liycri   fplecn,  &c.  fo   termed 

from  their  (ituation  in  the  hypochondria^  ox  upper  and 

lateral  parts  of  the  belly. 

I 

Lhor.    Thin  bad  matter. 
^ipofthurnt.    A  colledion  of  purulent  matter. 
Injlammation.   A  furcharge  of  blood,  and  an  increafed  a£Hco 
of  the  veflelsi  in  any  paticular  part  of  the  body. 

Ligature.     Bandage. 
Lixivium*     Ley. 

M 

■ 

Miliary  Eruption.      Eruption  of  fmall  pufiul^  ^efeisbnog 
%h&  feeds  of  millet. 
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Morhrfic.     CailGng  difcafe,  or  difeafed. 
Mucuu     The  matter  difchargcd  from  tKe  nofe,  lungs,  &c. 
M^'t^ritery.     A  double  membrane  which  conncds  the  intef- 
tines  to  the  back  bone. 

N 

Nervous.     Irritable. 
Naufea.     An  inclination  to  Tomit. 

Nodes.    Enlargements  of  the  bones  produced  by  the  venereal 
difeafe. 

P 

PeHoral.     Medicines  adapted  to  cure  difesfes  of  the  bread* 
Pelvis.     The  bones  fituated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  trunks 

thus  named  from  their  refembling  in  fome  meafure  a 

bafon. 
Peritonctum.     A  membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  belly  ani 

covering  the  inccltines. 
Pericardium.     Membrane  containing  tlie  heart. 
Perfpirat'ion.     The  matter  difcharged  from  the  pores  of  the 

fkin  in  form  of  vapour  or  fwcat. 
Phlogijion.     Is  here  ufed  to  fignify  fomewhat  rendering  the 

air  unfit  for  the  purpofts  of  refpiration. 
Phlegmatic.     Watery,  relaxed. 
Plethoric.     Replete  with  blood. 
Polypus.     A  diieafed  excrefcence,  or  a  fubftance  formed  c£ 

coagulable  lymph,  frequently  found  in  the  large  blood 

veflels. 
Pus.     Matter  contained  in  a  boil. 

R 

Regimen.     Regulation  of  diet. 

Return.    The  (Iraight  gut,  in  which  the  foeces  are  con- 
tained. 
Refpiration.    The  z€t  of  breathbg. 


Saliva.    The  fluid  fecreted  by  the  glands  of  the  mouth. 
Sanies.     A  thin  bad  matter,  difcharged  from  an  ill  condi- 
tioned fore. 
Scirrhous.     A  ftate  of  difeafed  hardnefs. 
Slough,     A  part  feparated  and  thrown  ofiF  by  fuppuration* 
Spafm,     A  difeafed  contradlion. 
Spine.    The  back  bone. 

n  Static. 
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Styptic*    A  medicine  for  ftopping  the  difcharge  of  blood. 
Syncope.     A  fainting  fit  attended  with  a  complete  abolition 
of  fenfation  and  thought. 


Tahes.     A  fpecies  of  confumption. 

Ttinperament.     A  peculiar  habit  of  body,  of  which  there  are 

generally  reckoned  fpur»  viz.  the  fanguine^  the  bilious^ 

die  melancholic^  and  the  phlegmatic* 

U 

Vertigo.     Giddinefs. 

Ulcer.     An  ill  conditioned  fore. 

Ureters.    Two  long  and  fmall  canals  which  convey  the  urine 

from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder. 
Urethra.     The  canal  ^hich  ^ouveys  the  urine  from  the 

bladder. 
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jgBLUTIONS,  Jewiih  and  Mahometan*  well  calcolated  for  thi 

*^  prerervacioD  of  health,  103. 

jiicrtiom,  caufes  and  fympioins  of,  531.  Means  of  pitveqtioiiv 
532.     proper  treatmeoc  id  the  cafe  oft  Md. 

Ahjctjfttt  iiow  to  be. created,   308.  573. 

j€€idtnt$*    See  Ca/ualtia. 

4cidi9  of  pecoliar  fervice  in  coifumptionst  183,  In  potrid  fe- 
vers* 199.     Not  ftfjtable  to  the  meaflef*  ^42. 

JciMsiis  io  the  bowels  of  infants,  the  origin  of,  548.  Method  of 
core,  C49. 

Aekw^rti^  foundling  hofpital  at»  caofe  of  the  children  there  b«- 
ing  affliAed  with  fcabbed  heads,  and  ^tal  confequences of  their 
ill  treatment,  555,  n9ii. 

Addif^nt  his  remark  on  the  laxary  of  the  table,  99. 

^tbir,  very  ferviceable  in  removing  fits  of  the  aflhma«  409.  \$ 
excellent  for  flatulencies,  444. 

^tbUps  mineral,  ftroagly  recommended  by  Dr.  Cheyne  in  inflam* 
mations  of  the  eyes,  263. 

Africans^  their  treatment  of  children,  11,  mot$. 

Agmric  of  th«  oak,  its  merit  as  a  ftyptic,  577.  Method  of  gatkcr* 
ing,  preparing,  and  applying  it,  ibid,  twtt. 

4griculturi^  a  healthful,  conllant,  and  profitable  employment,  48. 
Is  too  much  negleded  in  favour  of  manufadures,  ibid.  Gar* 
dening  themoft  wholefome  amufement  for  fedentary  perfoni,53» 

.^^^Tf  a  fpecies  qf  fever  no  perfon  can  miftake*  and  the  proper  me* 
dicine  for,  generally  known,  I47.  Caufes  of,  148.  Symptoms^ 
ibid*  Regimen  for,  ibid.  Under  a  proper  regimen  will  aftCA 
go  off,  without  medicine,  150.  Medical  treatment  ofj  151, 
Often  degenerates  into  obftinate  chronical  difeafes,  if  not  tmdi- 
cally  cured,  154.  Peruvian  bark  the  only  medicine  to  be  ra- 
iled on  in,  155.  Children  how  to  be  treated  in,  ibid*  Prevent 
Uve  medicine  for  thofe  who  live  in  marfl^y  countrief,  156* 

Mr^  confined^  poifonous  to  children,  30.  A  free  open  air  will 
fometimes  care  the  mod  obftinatediforders  in  children,  33.  Oc- 
fnjttiQBi  whicM  iojnr^  die  health  by  iinwkolcfiMM  aiff  37*  49> 
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The  qualities  of,  ad  more  fenfibly  on  the  bodyr  than  is  gese* 
rally  ixnaginedy  75.  The  fevcra)  noxious  qualtciei  of*  fpecified, 
ih-id.  Id  large  cities^  polluted  by  various  circum (lances,  76. 
The  air  in  churches,  hoiv  rendered  nnwhoIefocDe,  ihid.  Hoofes 
ought  to  be  ventilated  daily,  7S.  The  danger  attending  fmaJl 
apartments,  ihiJ.  Fcrfons  whofe  builnefs  confines  them  to  town 
ought  to  deep  in  the  country,  ihiJ.  High  vv<;lls  obltrud  the  frtc 
current  of  air,  79.  Trees  fhould  not  be  planted  too  near  to 
houfef ,  ihid,  Frelh  air  peculiarly  aeceQary  for  the  fick,  80.  The 
lick  in  hcfpit'dlsin  more  danger  from  the  wantof  fre(h  air,  than 
from  their  diforders,  ibid.  Wholeloaienefs  of  the  morning  air, 
84.  The  changeabienefs  of,  one  great  Caufe  of  catching  cold, 
126.  Ihofe  who  keep  mod  vvithincoors,  the  mod  fenfibleof 
thclc  changes,   127.     Of  the  nigh(,  to  be  carefully  guarded 

'  againft,  iz§.  Frefh  air  often  of  c>ore  efficacy  in  dilates  tbaa 
medicine,  139.  Its  importance  in  fevers,  145.  160.  States  of, 
liable  to  produce  pu:nd  fevers,  195.  Mult  be  kept  cool  aod 
irefh  in  fick  chambers  under  this  oiforder,  199.  Change  cf, 
one  of  the  moll  cffedual  remedies  for  the  hooping  cough,  285. 
The  qualities  of«a  mdterialconiideration  foraftbmatsc^tieots, 
40^.  1  he  various  ways  by  which  it  may  be  rendered  noxioos, 
614.  Confined,  how  to  try,  and  purify,  ii/y.  Method  0/ re- 
covering perfons  poifoned  by  fool  air,  615.  ftcfk,  of  tho 
greatefl  importance  in  fainting  fits,  62a. 

jfslcm,  Mr.  his  treattfe  on  the  nature  and  core  of  fradarct,  ra* 
commended,  594,  noit, 

JUalz,  cauftic,  recommended  in  the  ftone,  327.  How  to  prepare 
it,  ghiJ.  note. 

Jlimint  is  capable  of  changing  the  whote  conftitntion  of  the  body, 
62.  Will  in  many  cafes  anfwer  every  intention  in  the  care  of 
difeafes,  ibid.  The  calls  of  htinger  ind  thirft,  fuifident  for 
regulating  the  due  quantity  of,  63.  The  quality  of,  how  in- 
jured, ibid,  A  due  mixture  of  vegetables  neceflary  with  en 
amimal  food,  65.  To  what  the  bad  eficds  often  are  principtlly 
owing,  ibid.  Water,  good  and  bad,  ditingaiflied,  66.  Inqeiry 
into  the  qaalities  tff  fermented  liqoort,  with  inftt uAiont  fiorihi 
^ne  making  of  them,  69.  The  qualities  of  good  bread,  tad 
why  adulterated  by  bakers,  70.  General  mlet  for  the  choice 
of  food,  ibid.  Ought  not  to  be  f90  onifM'm,  71  •  Meals  oi^t 
to  be  taken  at  regular  times,  72.  Long  faffing  injnrioot  both 
to  old  and  young,  73.  Break  fails  and  luppers,  ibid*  Chaoges 
of  diet  ought  to  be  gradually  made,  74.  General  oblervatioas 
on,  649. 

Amaurcfis,     See  Gutta  fireita. 

Jmeriean  Indians,  (heir  method  of  coring  the  Venereal  diieale,  JI3. 

Jmujemint$t  fedentary,  improper  for  f^ientary  ptdbnsj  $1. 
Ought  aJivays  to  be  of  an  adive  kind,  85. 

Jhafarcai     See  f>t9pfy. 

Jh^tft  violent  fits  o^  InjuriottS  to  the  confUtodoat  f  la.  Tria* 
quillity  of  mind  elTcatial  to  health,  ibid^ 
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Animal  food,  caations  in  giving  it  to  cbildita«  i8.  Anivwli  tWlt 
4ie  of  tbemfeiycir  aftfit  for  ibod,  63.  Oircr4ri««Q  c^^tlf  fff«. 
dered  uowKpltibi^^*  64.     Th«  aniEccs  of  bqtcher«  expolsd, 

65.     Too  great  a  quantity  of,  generates  tb«  fcurvy^  UfiL.    {«•* 
jarious  to  many  babUs*  649. 
Amimali  and  plants,  the  analogy  \n  the  nouriihonent  Qf>  ^led,  94* 
jimthomyi  fire,  St.     See  Ewyjifilas. 
Apbtb^t,     See  Tbrufi>. 
Apoplexy 9  who  moii  liable  to  this  diforder,  410.      Cauiea^  ihid. 

Symptoms  and  method  of  c^re,  411.     Cautions  to  perfoxu  of 

an  apople^ic  mal^e,  413. 
Apahecaria  weights,  a  table  of,  SZ-j, 
Apparel.     See  Chihing. 

AppetiUy  want  of,  caui'es  and  remedies  for,  417. 
Arbutbn^t^  Dr.  bis  advice  in  the '^nn^mmation  of  the  1ongi«  17s. 

Hit  advice  for  perfons  troubled  with  coftivene^s,  415,  «m#. 
Arfenic^  the  effeds  of,  on  the  (lomach,  474.     Medical  treatmest 

when  the  fymptoms  appear,  ibid. 
Arts^     See  ManufaQures. 
A/cius.     See  Dr4pjy. 
Afes  milk,  why  it  feldom  does  any  good,   179.     Inftruftions  far 

taking  it,  ibid, 
Aftbmat  the  differents  kinds  of  this  diforder  didinguiihed,  with  it» 

caufes,  406,    Symptoms,  407,    Regimen,  ibid.    Medtcal  treat*^ 

menr,  408.     Remedies  proper  ia  the  moill  aiibma,  409. 
Atmo/pbert,     See  Air. 

BalPs  purging  vermifuge  powder,  preparation  of,  369. 

Bal/ams,  how  to  prepare.     Anodyne  baifara,  691.     LocatelH^s 
balfam,  ibid.     Vulnerary  balfam,  ibid. 

Jfandages,  tight,  produce  moft  of  the  bad  conHrquences  attepdinj^ 
fractured  bones,  595. 

farbt  Peruvian,  the  beft  antidote  for  failors  againftrdiforders  on  m 
foreigvi  coaft,  47.  How  to  be  adminiftered  in  the  ague^  i^l. 
Diilin^ioA  between  the  red  hark  and  quill  bark,  ibid.  note.  A 
^eco^ion  or  infuHon  of,  may  be  taken  by  tbofe  who  cannot 
fwaltow  it  in  fubftance,  153.  Is  often  adulterated,  ibid,  neu^ 
Is  the  only  medicine  to  be  depended  on  in  agues,  199.  Hove 
it  may  be  rendered  more  palatable,  ibid.  May  be  adminiftered 
by  dyfter,  156,     Cold  water  the  bert  menftroum  forextrafllng 

'  the  virtues  of  thisdrog,  iS^.  How  to  be  adminiftered  in  the 
^(rid  fever,  202;  and  in  the  ery{lp^U«,  252.  In  an  infiam* 
mation  of  the  eyes,  265.  Its  efEcncy  in  a  malignnnt  quinfry, 
174.  In  the  hooping-cough,  288.  A  good  medicine  in  vo- 
miting,  when  it  procee<:8  from  weaknefs  of  the  Aomach,  317, 
Its  efHcAcy  in  a  tiiabetes,  and  how  ;o  take  it,  521.  Is  good 
againll  the  piles,  336;  and  worms,  368.  Its  ui'e  dangtrout 
for  pre veo ting  a  fit  of  the  goat,  385.  A  good  remedy  in  the 
King's  evil»  401 ;  and  in  ^tjluor  albut,  529. 
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Sarltj^W9LUr  9  how  mtdt,  165. 

Bwrrenmfi  in  women,  the  general  caafcs  of,  $42.     Coitrft  of /e» 
lief,  545«    Dr.  Cheyne's  obfervttionB  on,  ibid,  matem 

Bath  wacerf,  good  in  the  gout,  586. 

Batbt  cold,  the  good  effe&  of,  on  children,  29.  Reconmeodcd 
to  the  ftodious,  62.  la  peculiarly  excellent  for  fireogtkewo|^ 
the  nervous  fyftem,  425.  Therefore  fliould  never  be  omitted 
in  g]eet»,  501.  U  good  for  rickety  children,  564.  Cautions 
concerning  che  improper  ofe  of»  in  adults,  633*^39. 

Batht  warm,of  ^rest  fervice  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomacb,  291. 

Batbingi9^  religious  duty  under  the  Judaic  and  Mahometan  ]a«rf» 
103.     U  conducive  to  health,  104. 

Biars  foot,  recommended  as  a  powerful  remedy  againft  worms, 369. 

Bi4lst  in  (lead  of  being  made  up  again  as  foon  as  perfoos  rife  from 
them,  ought  to  be  turned  down  and  expofed  to  the  air,  77.  fitd 
effeds  of  too  great  indulgence  in  bed,  84.  Damp,  the  danger 
of,  128.    Soft,  are  injurious  to  the  kidneys,  320.  324. 

Bar^  che  ill  confequences  of  making  it  too  weak,  69.  Femidoas 
artifices  of  the  dealers  in,  ibiii. 

Bells t  pariih,  the  tolling  them  for  the  dead,  a  dangerous  c«(lom,i  14. 

Bilis,  575. 

Bilious  colic,  fy mptoms  and  treatment  of,  298. 

Bilious  fever.     See  Fi*ver* 

Bitt  of  a  mad  dog.     See  Dog, 

Bitters^  warm  and  aftringent,  antidotes  to  agues,  151.  Arefer* 
viceable  in  vomiting  when  it  proceeds  from  weakneb  ie  iht 
fiomach,  317. 

Bladder t  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes^  305.  Mcdicil 
treatment  of,  ibid. 

Bladder^  (lone  in.     Ste  Stoui,  i 

Blafi.     See  Etyfiptloi. 

BUeding^  cautions  for  the  operatiot.  of,  in  fevers,  146.  la  thcagiie» 
150.     Its  importance  in  the  acute  continual  fever,  161  •    In  the 
pleurify,  166.    When  neceiTary  in  an  ioflammatioa  of  the  Inngit 
173.     Caution  again  (I,  in  a  nervous  fever,  192.     la  the  pumd 
fev^r,  20I.     In  the  miliary  fever,  209.     When  oecetfary  m  the 
fmall-pox,  221.     When  ufeful  in  the  meafles,  243.  When  to* 
ceiTary  in  the  bilious  ivttr^  247.     Under  what  circvmftaaces 
proper  in  the  eryiipelas,  25 1.     Mode  of,  proper  in  aa  iaAam* 
macion  of  the  brain,  257.     Is  always  neceflary  in  an  loiamaM- 
tion  of  the  t^ti^  26 1  •    When  proper  and  improper,  in  a  co^^ 
280.     When  proper  in  the  hooping-cough,  285.     Is  alaMi  the 
only  thing  to  be  depended  on  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomtrll, 
290.     And  in  an  inflammation  of  the  inteflines,  292.      Is  ae* 
ceiTary  in  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  303.      its  ufeiaa.1 
fuppreiTion  of  urine,  3 2 3.  Is  proper  in  an  afthma,  409.   Isdaa*  . 
geroQsin  faintingfits,  without  due  caution,  442.  CaiKloaapfO*  . 
per  in  the  puerperal  fever,  539.    is  an  operation  eeaerally  per«»l 
formed  by  perfons  who  do  not  undcrftand  whenit  iaptoper,570i 
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tn  what  caret  it  ought  to  be  had  recoorfe  to«  ihU.  The  ()aaii-« 
tity  taken  away^  how  to  be  regulated.  ^71.  General  rules  for 
the  operation,  ihid.  Objedions  to  bleedinj;  by  leeches^  572. 
Prevailing  prejudices  relating  to  bleeding,  ibid.  The  arm  th« 
nioft  commodioos  part  to  take  blood  froai«  573. 

SUidimz  at  the  nofe,  fpontaneous.  is  of  more  fervice,  where  bleed- 
ing is  neceflary,  than  the  operation  with  the  lancet.  321. 
Ought  not  to  be  flopped  without  due  confideration.  iSid»  How 
to  nop  it  when  neceflary.  332.  Cautions  to  prevent  frequent 
returns  of.  334. 

PZrWperfoBs.  when  born  fo.  might  be  educated  to  employmenta 
fnited  to  their  capacity.  456,  note, 

Bliftirs,  peculiarly  advantageous  in  the  nervous  fever.  192.  Whea 
only  to  be  applied  in  the  putrid  hvtfy  201.  When  proper  ia 
the  miliary  fever.  209.  Seldom  fail  to  remove  the  moft  oblli* 
nate  inflamn»ation  of  the  eyes.  262.  A  good  remedy  in  the 
quiofey.  269.  Proper  for  a  violent  hooping-cough.  288.  It 
one  of  the  beft  remedies  for  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach* 
291.     Are  efficacious  in  the  tooth-ach.  3^19. 

BU^dt  involantary  difcharges  of.  often  falutary.  and  ought  not 
to  be  raflily  flopped.  329.  The  feveral  kinds  of  thefe  dif- 
charges. with  their  ufual  caufes.  ibid.    Methods  of  cure.  330; 

Mlood,  fpitting  of.  who  rood  fubje£l  to.  and  at  what  feafons.  337. 
Its  caofes.  ibid.  Symptoms.  339.  Proper  regimen  in.  itidm 
Medical  treatment.  340.  Cautions  for  perfons  fubjed  to  it.  341. 

JiW.  vomiting  of.  its  caufes  and  fy mptoms,  341.  Medical  titat- 
ment.  342. 

SUad-ihot  eye,  how  to  care.  450. 

BU^djf'RvLX.     See  Djftnury. 

Bnrpavit  his  obfervations  on  drefs.  93^  n$ti.  His  mechanical 
expedients  to  relieve  an  inflammation  of  the  brain.  256. 

Bdu/iSp  general  rules  for  the  preparing  of,  692.  The  aftringent 
bolus,  ibid.  Diaphoretic  bolus,  ibid.  Mercurial  bolus,  ibid. 
Bolus  of  rhubarb  and  mercury.  693.  Perioral  bolus,  ibid. 
Purging  bolus,  ibid, 

B§giip  the  exfoliation  of,  a  very  flow  operation,  583.  Bonet; 
broken,  often  fuccefsfutly  undertaken  by  ignorant  operators. 
593.  Regimen  to  be  adopted  afier  the  accident.  594.  Hiota 
of  condud  if  the  patient  is  confined  to  bis  bed.  ibid.  Clean* 
linefs  to  be  regarded  during  this  confinement.  $95.  The  limb 
aot  to  be  kept  oontinoally  on  the  (Iretch,  ibid.  Cautions  to 
be  obferved  in  fetting  a  bone,  ibid.  Tight  bandages  con- 
demned. 596.  How  to  keep  the  limb  iteady  by  an  eafy  me* 
thod.  ibid.    Fraderes  of  the  ribs.  ibid. 

Btnutisf  inflammation  of.    See  Stomach. 

Btys,  the  miliury  exercife  proper  for  them,  26. 

BraHwd^  Mr.  his  ikill  in  teaching  the  dumb  to  fpeak.  4619  mtu 

Brmin,  inflammation  of.  who  moft  liable  to  it.  with  its  caufes  aad 
f/aptomi^  254.    Regineo^  156.    Medical  treatmenty  i^j* 
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Brtai,  proper  fao3  forchildreo.  as  (bon  as  they  cafe  cbew  tt»  if. 
A  croft  of,  the  bed  gam  (lick,  iiid     The  bed  modes  of  prc« 
paring  it  in  food  for  children,  i8.     Good,  the  qualities  of, 
and  for  what  purpofe  adulterated  by  the  baken,  70.    T<  afted, 
a  dccoAion  of,  good  to  check  the  vomiting  in  a  cholera  mor- 
Sut,  3:0.     A  furfeit  cf,  more  dangerous  than  any  othfr  feed, 
6c 2.     The    fined  not  alwjiys  the  bell  adapted    /or  nutrition, 
ifiif.      Houfchold  bread  :he  mod  whclefome,   653.      Woeat 
flour  apt  to  occiiiion  conlllpation,  6z^,   Different  kinds  of  graia 
make  the  bell  brc-aJ,  thid.      Coniamption  of  bread  increifed 
by  drinking  tea,  655.     Indian  corn  the  bed  food  when  boiled; 
660.     Buck  wheat  ni^hly  nutritious,  661.     Various  fubditutes 
for  bread,  6;o. 

Srimjlone.     See  Sulphur. 

Broth,  gelatinous,  recommended  in  the  dyfenrery,  how  to  make, 

347- 
Broths  and  Soups,  various  ingredients  in  the  compofitioD  of,  670, 

67:.  General  obfervatioas  on,  672.  The  moH  who^efoT.e 
diet  for  the  poor,  673.  Warmly  recommended  by  Count  Rum- 
ford,  slid,  lirown  foup  recommended  for  brcakfad  in  place 
of  tea,  675. 

Bruifis^  why  of  worfe  confequence  than  wounds,  582.  P/0p?r 
treaiment  rf,  ibid.  The  exfoliation  of  Injured  bot«es  a  vrry 
flow  operation,  5S3.     How  to  cure  fcrea occaLoned  by,  ihiJ, 

Bubois,  two  kinJs  of,  diitingaiihed,  with  their  proper  treat- 
ment, 504. 

Burdens,  heavy,  irjurious  to  th?  lungs,  40. 

Burgundy  pitch,  a  pliilcr  of,  between  the  dioulders,  an  exccifeot 
remedy  in  a  cough,  281.  In  a  ho^ping-c^ugh,  a88.  Aod  for 
children  in  teething,  560. 

Burials^  the  dangers  aiicnoipg  their  beln^  allowed  in  the  nidft 
of  populous  towns,  y6> 

Bnrnsy  llight,  how  10  cure,  5S0.     Treatment  of,  when  viclcir, 
»  ibid.     Excraordinary  cafe  of  581.     Liniment  for^  717. 

Butchers,  their  piofcfncnal  artifiCes  explained  and  conaeinned,  65. 

Butter,  ougni  to  be  very  fparin^Iy  given  to  children,  zr.  U  *i 
in  large  quan:i:it5  very  injurious  :o  the  (lomacV* ,  havir g  a  too- 
flaut  tendency  to  turn  rancid,  661.  Bread  made  with  buitur 
not  eafily  di;;eikd,  66^.  Tallies  of  cvtry  kind  improper  for 
children,  ibid. 

C 

Cabbaj^e  leaves,  topical  application  of,  in  a  pleuriiy^   167. 
Camjhsr^  why  of  little  uic  in  eye-waiers,  696. 
Qamphoruted  <a\ ,  p'-vparation  of,  718. 
Camphorated  Ipiri:  of  vvine,  733. 

Camps,  the  greatell  ncceifity  of  confuUing  cleanlinefs  in,  loj. 
Canter,  us  aiilercnt  llagfS  defcribed,  with  the  prodociog  C4aiieii 
400.     Symptoms,  467.     RegimcD,  aa4  medical  ucMiacat. 
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468.  Dr.*  StorckV  metbod  of  treating  itas  difbrder,  469. 

Caution*  for  sroiding  tt,  472. 
Camifrjhr9th  a  difordcr  peculiar  to  chimney-fnreeperi,  OMring  to 

want  of  cleAnliQefffy  too,  mcu. 
Cmtriagt^t  the  indalgence  of>  a  facrifice  of  health  to  vaaity^  Si. 
Carroty  wild,  recommeaded  in  the  (lone,  328. 
Carrot  poaltice  for  cancers,  how  to  prepare,  471. 
Carr§i^  properly  manured,  may  fopply  the  place  of  bread,  670. 
Ca/uahies^  which  apparently  put  an  end  to  hfe,  nccefiary  cautioof 

refpediog,  600.  608.  613.631. 

■  ■'   "■  fubilaoces  liopped  in  the  gullet,  6oz« 
drowning,  60^ 

»    ■  -         noxicirs  vaponrs,  613. 

■  '    '  I  «  »■    extmnky  of  cold,  61 6. 
— — ^— —  extreme  h:rat,  618. 

C^uapUfms^  their  general  intiention,  693.  Prepm^tioa  of  the 
difeotient  cataplafm,  thid^     Ripening  camplafm,  ihid, 

Cat^aat  cheihiOTder  and  its  proper  treatment  dcfcrrbed,  458. 

CiOtky  ftall  hdif  9LTt  fmwholefi>me  food,  64.  Over- driven,  are 
'  kii^d  in  m  high  fever,  ihid.  The  artifices  of  bntchert  ex- 
pofed,  65. 

Ciiiars^  long  flmt,  ought  to  be  caotioufly  opened,  78.  And  fonk 
iloriet  tff  iioifetr  noheikby  co  Uve  in,  1301  Of  liquori  in  a 
tateofivrmeoution,  dangemnt  to  enter,  614.  mw  to  pa- 
rify  the  air  la,  iM. 

Csifiu,  his  ffllet  for  the  ppefervalion  of  health,  134. 

Ckancri99  dWbribed,  506.  Primary,  how  to  treat,  ihU.  Symp* 
fomatic,  50;^ 

Chmrnol fin^  the  danger  of  ileepiog  in  the  fame  of,  613. 

Cbmrkj^  the  proper  exercife  of,  43. 

Chii/et  as  a  diet,  injurious  to  heahh^  664. 

C^ejne,  Dr.  his  perfuafive  to  the  ufe  of  exercife,  83*  Hit  jiidg- 
lacnt  of  the  d«e  quantii*'  of  uriae,  not  to  be  relied  on,  ia4. 
Strongly  recommends  JBrhiops  mineral  in  iaflammations  of 
the  eyes,  a63.     His  obiervatioos  on  barrennefs,  543,  note. 

Cbilblainsy  caufe  of,  556.     How  co  cure,  ibid. 

Qbild'h^d  women,  how  to  be  treated  under  a  miliary  icwtx^  210. 

Child' bid  (t^tr^     See  Fi^er, 

Child  biriht  the  reafon  of,  requires  due  care  after  the  labour  pains 
are  over,  533,  Medical  advice  to  women  in  labour,  534.  ill 
efFeds  of  colleding  a  nmnber  of  women  on  fuch  occafions,  535, 
iM/#.  Hk>w  to  guard  agaiad  the  miliary  fever,  538.  Symptoms 
of  the  puerperal  fever,  ibid.  Proper  treatment  of  this  frver, 
539.     General  caatiens  for  women  at  this  feafon,  541,  542. 

Childnm^  their  difeafes  generally  acute,  and  delay  dangerous,  6. 
Their  diibrdctslefs  complicated,  and  cafier  cured,  than  thole  of 
adults,  ibid.  Are  often  the  heirs  of  the  difeafes  of  their  pa- 
rents, 7.  Thofe  born  of  difeafed  parents,  require  peculiar  care 
in  the  nurfmg,  8.     Are  often  killed  or  deformed  by  injudicious 
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.   tlotlriog,  8.     How  treated  in  Africa,  xi,  ««//.     The  dfeal 
caufet  of  deformity  in,  ex  plained,  ihiJ.     Their  clothea  oogbc 
to  be  falleoed  on  with  ftringt,  i3«     Gcnertl  rale  lor  clochiof 
them,  14.     Cleanlioefs,  an  important  article  io  their  dreff, 
ibij.     The  milk  of  the  mother  the  moft  natural  food  for,   15. 
Abfordity  of  giving  them  drugs  as  their  £ril  food,  16.     Tlie 
beft  method  of  expelling  the  mtconiuMt  iM.     How  they  ooght 
to  be  weaned  from  the  breaft,   17.     A  cruft  of  bremd  thebeft 
gum-ftick  for  them,  ibiJ.     How  to  prepare  brea4  in  thdr 
food,  18.     Cautions  as   to  giving  them  animal  Ibod,  ibid. 
Cautions  as  to  the  quantity  of  their  food,  ibid.     Errors  is  the 
quality  of  their  food  more  frequent  than  in  the  quantity,  19. 
The  food  of  adults  improper  for  children,  ibid.     Strong  li» 
quors  expofe  them  to  inflammatory  diforders,  ibid.     Ill  cflfiedi 
of  unripe  fruit,  20.     Butter,  21.    Honey,  a  wholdoiiie  arti- 
cle of  food  for  then,  ibid.    The  importance  of  exerdfe  ta 
promote  their  growth  and  ftreogtb,  ibid.    Rales  for  thor  cz- 
ercife,  2a.     Poverty  of  parents  occafions  thdr  negleft  of  chil- 
dren, 23.     The  utility  of  exercife  deoionftrated  from  cheor- 
ganical  ftrudure  of  children,  24.     Philofophical  argaaMati 
ihewing  the  necefiity  of  exercife,  ibid,     Ooght  not  to  be  fent 
to  fchool  too  foon,  25.     Nor  be  pot  too  fooa  to  labour,  28. 
Dancing  an  excellent  exercife  (or  them,  29.     Tlie  cold  hatli, 
ibid.    Want  of  wholefome  airdeftradive  to  childfCD, 30.    To 
wrap  them   up  clofe  in  cradles  pernicioaa,  32.     Are  treated 
Jike  planu  in  a  hot-hoafe,  ibid.    The  nfoal  ibulty  condod  of 
nurfes  pointed  out,  34.     Are  crammed  with  cordikb  by  indo* 
lent  nurfes,  35.     Eruptions  Ignorantly  treated  by  norm,  ibid. 
Loofe  ftools,  the  proper  treatment  of,  ibid.     Every  method 
ought  to  be  taken  to  make  them  ftrong  and  hardy,  37.    ladi- 
cations  of  the  fmall-pox  in,  214* 
Cbinc9ugb.     See  Cough. 
Chelera  morbus,  the  diforder  defined,  with  its  cavfea  and  fyAp- 

toms,  309.     Medical  treatment*  3io« 
Churches,  the  feveral  circomflances  that  render  the  air  in,  «- 

wholefome,  76. 
Churching  tf'woMiu  after  lying  in,  a  dangeroas  caftoa,  542. 
Church  yardi,  the  bad  confequences  of  having  them  im  Urjc 

towns,  76. 
Cities^  large,  the  air  in,  contaminated  by  various  means,  76.  The 
•  bad  eiFeds  of  burying  the  dead  in,  ibid..    Honfea  oaght  tobe 
ventilated  daily,  77.     The  danger  attending  fmall  apartmcafii* 
78.     All  who  can  ought  to  fleep  in  the  country,  itid.  Diibrdcn 
that  large  towns  are  peculiarly  hurtfnl  to,   79*     Cleaaliac6 
not  fufficiently  attended  to  in,  101.     Should  be  foppltedvitk 
plenty  of  water,  105,  irs/f.    The  beft  means  to  guard  agaiit 
infeftion  in,  109. 
Clare,  Mr.  his  method  of  applying  faline  preparatioat  of  mercoj 
in 'venereal  cafes,  512. 
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CliMMlini/s»  an  important  article  of  attention  in  the  dreft  of  chil- 
dren* 14;  and  to  fedentary  artilh,  ^2.  Finery  in  drefs  ofcen 
covers  dirty  93.  Is  neceffary  to  health,  100.  Diforders  origin- 
nting  from  the  want  of,  iSid.  Is  not  fufficiently  attended  to  in 
large  totirns,  101.     Nor  by  country  peafants,  102.     Great  at- 

«  tencion  paid  to»  by  the  ancient  Romans,  iW.  note.  Neceflicy  of 
confalting  cleanlineft  in  camps»  103.  Was  the  principal  objedb 
of  the  whole  fyitem  of  the  Jewiih  laws,  ihiif.  Is  a  great  part  of 
the  religion  of  the  Eaftern  countries,  iSiii»  Bathing  and  wafli- 
ing  greatly  conducive  to  health,  104.  Cleanlinefs  peculiarly 
necefl*ary  on  board  of  (hips,  iiU.  and  to  the  lick,  iSid.  Gene- 
ral remarks  on,  105.  Many  diforders  may  be  cured  by  clean- 
lineft alone,  140.  The  want  of,  a  very  general  caufe  of  putrid 
feverSf  196.  Is  a  great  pre/ervative  againft  venereal  infedion* 
517  ;  and  againft  galling  in  infants,  550.  Cutaneoui  diforders 
proceed  from  a  want  of»  659. 

CUrgjt  exhorted,  to  remove  popular  prejudices  againll  inocula- 
tion, 231.  Might  do  great  good  by  undertaking  the  pradlicc 
of  U  themfelves,  236. 

Clothing,  the  only  natural  ufe  of,  9.  That  of  children,  has  be- 
come a  fecret  art,  lo.  Ought  to  be  faftened  on  infants  with 
•firings  inftead  of  pins,  13.  Pernicious  coofrqaences  of  Haysj 
14.  Importance  of  cleanlinefs  to  children,  ihid.  The  due 
quantity  of,  dictated  by  the  climate,  94.  Should  b^  increafed 
in  the  decline  of  life,  ibid,  and  adapted  to  the  feafons,  ibid. 
Is  often  hurtful  by  being  made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of 
vanity,  91.  Pernicious  confequences  of  attempting  to  mend 
the  (hape  by  drefs,  ihid,  Stay^,  ibid,  Shce5,  ibid*  Garters, 
buckles,  and  other  bandages,  92.  The  perfeflion  of,  to  bo 
eafy  and  clean,  93.  General  remarks  on,  ibid.  Wet,  the 
danger  of,  and  how  to  guard  againd  it,   127. 

CljftiTMp  a  proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  (lomach, 
291*  And  for  an  inflammation  of  the  inteilines,  293,  Of 
tobacco  fmoke,  its  eflicacy  in  procuring  a  (lool,  300,  note.  Of 
chicken  broth  falutary  in  the  cholera  morbus ^  310.  Their  ufe 
in  fuppreflion  of  urine,  323.  Ought  to  be  frequently  admi- 
niflered  in  the  puerperal  fever,  539.  Of  tobacco,  to  excite  a 
vomit,  606.  Of  tobacco  fumes,  to  (Umulate  the  inteftines, 
610.  The  general  intention  of,  694.  Preparation  of  the 
emollient  clyfler,  695.  Laxative  clyfler,  ibid.  Carminative 
clyfler,  ibid.  Oily  clyfter,  ibid.  Starch  clyftcr,  696.  Tur- 
pentine clj^fter,  ibid.     Vinegar  clyfler,  ibid, 

C celiac pe^ffion,  proper  treatment  for,  351. 

C^/ ^r/>#  recommended  in  the  (lone,  328. 

Cold^  extreme,  its  cffefls  on  the  human  frame,  616.  The  fud- 
den  application  of  heat  dangerous  in  fuch  cafes,  ibid.  How 
to  recover  frozeu  or  benumbed  limbs,  617. 

Celd  Bath.     See  Bath. 
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CMs^  frequentlj  occtfioned  by  inprodtnt  cbtngei  of  cfotlMt  a( 
(he  ^t^  approaches  of  fuininery  90,  fr»/r.  Various  caufca  of, 
fpccified,  126.  Their  genertl  caufeSf  276.  Proper  rtgiaiea 
on  the  fy mptoms  of»  appearing,  ibid,  'Danger  of  aeglcAiag 
the  difbrder,  278.     The  chief  lecret  for  avoiding*  280. 

Co/rV,  diflerent  fpecics  of,  296.  Medical  creannent  of»  accordiog 
to  (heir  fpecies  and  caafes,  297.  Bilioos  colic,  298*  Hyftcric 
colic,  299.  NenroQs  colic,  f^fW.  Caattons  neceflkry  to  guard 
agttnft  the  nervous  colic.  300.  General  advice  id  colics, 
301. 

C»flyria.     See  Eyi-mcaters* 

Commerce  often  imports  infeAious  difordert,  107.  Means  fag- 
gefted  to  guard  again!!  this  danger,  io8,  ubu. 

CemfeSivHi  often  very  oeedlefsly  compounded,  697.  Prtparadoa 
of  the  Japonic  confedion,  698. 

C§H/erves  and  Pre/erviSt  general  remarks  on,  and  their  coapofi- 
don,  698.  Of  red  rofci,  iM.  Of  (iott,  699.  Caaidied 
orange-peel,  ibid, 

C§M^itMi§n,  good  or  bad,  the  foundation  of,  gcserllly  laid 
during  infancy,  i. 

C9m/umfii§HSp  the  iocreafe  of  this  diforder  may  bo  attriboicd  to 
hard  drinking,  97.  Who  mofl  liable  to,  and  ica  caofet,  174. 
Symptoms,  I76.  Regimen,  177.  Riding,  iM.  Much  be- 
nefit to  be  expeded  from  going  a  long  voyage,  178.  Travel- 
ling, r^iV/.  Diet,  179.  Great  eficacy  of  milk  in,  li/y.  Me- 
dical treatment,  182. 

■  ■  —  Nervoos,  defined,  and  the  perfons  moft  liable  to, 
1 86.     Proper  treatment  of,  ibid. 

Symptomatic,  the  treatment  of,  muft  be  direOad  to 


the  producing  caufe,  187. 

dnwulfiontt  why  new-born  infants  are  fo  liable  to,  12.  Thofe 
preceding  the  eruption  in  the  fmali-pox  favourable  fymptOBS, 
217.  The  general  caufes  of,  565.  Proper  treatoaentof,  ^(^* 
Extraordinary  recovery  of  an  infant  feemingly  killed  by,  629. 
Farther  inftruwlions  in  like  cafe^,  630. 

Cook,  Captain,  the  circumnavigator^  his  meant  of  preferviag  the 
health  of  his  meo,  46,  note* 

Cookery^  the  arts  of,  render  many  things  unwboleibaie,  that  art 
not  naturally  fu,  67.  Roailing  meat,  a  waftefui  aaode  oft 
673. 

C^r^/W/,  ought  not  to  be  given  to  infants,  i^.  Are  the  comnoa 
refuge  of  ourfes  who  negleft  their  duty  to  childiea,  3?,  Are 
cfcen  faial  in  an  inflammatirn  of  the  Aomacb,  290.  Whca 
good  in  the  colic,  297.  Ought  not  to  be  givea  to  a  pcegaaat 
woman  daring  labour,  534. 

Corn^  damaged,  will  produce  the  putrid  fever,   igq. 

Corns  in  the  feet  are  occaficned  by  wearing  tight  Ihoet,  91. 

Cortex,     See  Bark, 
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CcJIi'ViM^Sf  t  frequent  recoarfe  to  medicines  for  the  prevention  « 

of,  iDJurioai  to  the  conftitationy  122.     Is  rather  to  be  removed 

by  diet  than  by  drui^i,  123.     Its  general  caufes  and  ill  effiedlt, 

414.     Regimen,  ibU,     Remedies  for,  416. 
Coufht  the  proper  remedies  for,  2 Bo.     A  plafter  of  Burgundy 

pitch  )aid  between  the  fhoulders  an  excellent  remedy  for,  281. 

The  ftomach  cough,   and  cough  of  the  longs,  diftinguiihed^ 

282.     Treatment  far  the  nervous  cough,  283. 
Caught  hooping,  who  mod  liable  to,  with  its  difpofing  caufes, 

284.      Remedies,  285.      I9  infe£lious,  ihU,      Vomits,   their 

ufe,  and  how  to  adminifter  them  to  children,  286.     Garlic 

ointment  a  good  remedy  for,  287.  . 
C§Mgh,  phthifical,  incident  to  fedentary  artificers,  from    their  . 

breathing  confined  air,  49. 
CraJles^  on  many  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  32. 
Criu»/,  proper  remedies  for,  451. 
CrtfiM^  #^/i&/^0«ari^,  who. moil  fubjefl  to,  438.      Medical  treat** 

ment  of;  ibid, 
CrotcbetSt  how  to  ofe  for  extrafling  fubftancei  detained  in  the 

gullet,  603. 
Crcup  Iff  {biJdriUt  defcribed,  557.     Iti  iymptoma  and  proper 

treatment,  ibid. 
Cydir,  the  ill  confeqaences  of  making  it  too  weak,  69. 

D 

Damcing,  an  excellent  kind  of  exercife  for  young  perfont,  29. 

Daucus  fylviftris.     See  Carrots 

J)tafntjfiy  when  a  favourable  fymptom  in  the  putrid  izstx^  198, 
noti.     Methods  of  cure,  according  to  its  caufes,  461. 

Death t  the  evidences  of,  fometiroes  fallacious,  and  ought  not  to 
be  too  foon  credited,  601.  608.  612.  631*  The  means  to  be 
ofed  for  the  recovery  of  perfons  from,  nearly  the  fame  in  ail 
cafes,  632. 

DecoSiions,  general  remarks  on,  699.  Preparation  of  the  decoc- 
tion of  altbasa,  ibid.  Common  decodion,  700.  Of  logwood, 
ibid^  Of  bark,  ibid*  Compound  deco^ion  of  bark,  ibid.  Of 
farfaparilla,   701.     Of  feneka,  ibid.     White  decodlion,  ibid, 

Diformitjt  often  occafioned  by  the  injudicious  manner  of  drefling 
children,  9.  I»  feldoro  found  among  favage  nations,  to.  The 
ofual  caufes  of,  explained,  ibid* 

Diws,  night,  dangerous  to  health,  128.  ' 

DiabittSf  who  moft  liable  to  this  diforder,  319.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  320. 
Difttnguiihed  from  incontinency  of  urine,  322. 

Diarrbcea,     See  Loo/tm/s 

Diitt  will  often  anfwer  all  the  indications  of  cure  in  difeafes,  138. 
liluftrations,  139.  General  obfervations  on,  647.  Improper 
diet  afirdis  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  650.  Vegetable 
ought  to  preponderate  over  animal  food,  65  !•    See  Alinumt, 
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Digeftion,  the  powers  of>  equally  impaired  by  repletion  or  jaaju« 
tion,  72. 

Dijta/es,  hereditary^caotiont  to  perfons  afHifled  with,  8.  Peciu.. 
liar  diforderi  auendiog  particular  occopatioDs.  38.  Maoy  of 
them  infeAioos,  106.  The  knowledge  of,  depends  more  opoa 
expfrieace  and  obfervetion  than  upon  fcientifical  prxodples, 
135.  Are  tobediflinguiihedby  the  mod  obvious  andpermaoeot 
fymptom?,  ihid.  The  difierences  of  fcx»  age,  and  confli(utjoo« 
to  be  confidered,  136.  Of  the/miud,  to  be  diftingnifhed  from 
thofe  of  the  body,  ihid.  Climate,  fituation,  and  occupanocco 
be  attended  to,  137.  Other  collateral  circumftancei,  ibid. 
Many  indicatiuns  of  cure,  to  be  anfwered  by  diet  alone,  138., 
Cures  often  effe£kd  by  fre^  air,  by  exercife,  or  by  cleanlinefi, 
139.  Nervous  difeafes,  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  difficult 
to  cure,  420. 

J)':Jlocations ,  fhould  be  reduced  before  the  fweliingand  inflamma- 
tion come  on,  and  ho^r,  587.  Of  the  jaiv,  588.  Of  tbe 
Sfck,  589.  Of  (he  ribs,  590.  Of  the  Oioulder,  ibid.  Of  the 
elbo^,  591.  Of  the  thigh,  592.  Of  the  kneea,  aadesj  and 
toes,  ibid. 

Diuretic  irfujionfor  tbi  Drcpjy,  how  to  prepare,  377,  378. 

Dog,  f>mptoms  of  madnefs  in,  477.  Ought  to  be  carefully  pre- 
ierved  after  biting  any  perfon,  to  afcertain  whether  he  is  mad 
or  not,  478.  Is  often  reputed  mad  .when  he  is  not  fo,  ibid. 
Symptoms  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  479.  The  poifon  cannot 
lie  many  years  dormant  in  the  body,  as  is  fuppoied,  ibid.  Dr. 
Mead's  receipt  fcr  the  bite,  480.  The  famous  Eaft  Indian  fpe- 
cific  for,  ibid.  Other  recipes,  481.  Vinegar  of  confiderable 
fervice  in  this  diforder,i^/V.  Medical  courfe  of  treatment,  recom- 
mended, ibid.  Regimen, 48 1 .  Dipping  in  the  fea  not  to  be  relied 
on,  483.  Dr  Tiflbt's  mqdical  courfe  for  the  cure  of  the  hydro- 
phobia, 484.  Remarks  on  the  Orm&irk  medicine,  485,  «•!#• 

jD0//iofmediciDe8,thereIative  proportions of,f  or  different  ages,687. 

Drams  ought  to  be  avoided  by  pcrfons  afflided  with  nervous  <^ 
orders,  423. 

Draught i  is  the  proper  form  for  fuch  medicines  aa  are  intended  for 
immediate  operation,  702.  How  to  prepare  the  anodyne 
draught,  ibid.  Diuretic  draught,  ibid.  Purging  draugfct, 
ibid.     Sweating  draught,  703.     Vomiting  draught,  i^fV» 

Dre/s,      Sec  Clothing, 

Drinking^  perfons  who  are  feldom  intoxicated  may  neverthelefi 
injure  their  conftitutions  by,  97.  The  habit  of  drinking  frc* 
quently  originates  from  misfortunes,  98.  Frequently  dcftroys 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  99.  Perfons  often  forced  to  it  bj 
miiUken  hoipitality,  ibid.  not£.     Leads  to  other  vices,  ibid. 

DroJify,  the  fcveral  diftinftions  of,  with  its  caufes,  374.  Syop* 
turns,  375.  Regimen,  376.  Medical  treatment*  377.  Tap- 
ping a  late  and  iimple  operation,  379. 

Jp/c/Zy  tf/fhe  brain,     iice  Pf^ater  in  the  bead, 

Drnotii 
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Dr§vfHed ptr/onjf  oaght  not  to  be  raihiv  given  np  for  dead,  608. 
Proper  trials  for  the  recovery  of,  ibid.  Endeavoars  ought  flor 
to  be  fufpended  upon  the  fird  returns  of  life,  612.  Succefs  of 
the  Aoillerdaai  fociety  for  the  recovery  of,  631. 

Drunkifiue/s.     See  Intoxication. 

Dumb ptr/ouM  may  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  difcoarfe,  461,  noti, 

Dj/entiry^  where  aod  when  molt  prevalent,  345.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  346.  Fruit,  one  of  the  bed  re- 
medies for,  34S.  Proper  drink  for,  349.  Medical  treatment, 
ibid.     Cautions  to  prevent  a  relspfe,  350. 

E 
EoTt  the  feveral  injuries  it  is  liable  to,  460.     Deafnefs,  medical 
treatment  of,  according  to  its  caufes,  461.     Ought  not  to  be 

tampered  with,  462. 
Ear-acb,  its  caufes,  and  proper  treatment  for,   360.      How  to 

drive  infedls  out  of,  ibid. 
Education  of  childrtn,  ihould  be  begun  at  home  by  the  parents, 

25,  noti.     That  of  girls  hurtful  to  their  conftitution,  27. 
Effiu*uia»  putrid,  will  occafion  the  fpotted  fever,  195. 
EUOricity  beneficial  in  the  palfy,  431. 
EiiduariiJ,  general  rules  for  making,  703.     Preparation  of  Ieoi« 

tive  eleduary,  704.     Eleduary  for  the  dyfentery,  ibid.     For 

the  epilepfy,  ibid.     For  the  gonorrhoea,  ibid.    Of  the  bark, 

705.     For  the  piles,  ibid.    For  the  palfy,   ibid.     For  the 

rheumatifm,  ibid. 
Elixir^   paregoric,  how  to  prepare,  73a.     Sacred  elixir,   ibid. 

Stomachic  elixir,  ibid.     Acid  elixir  of  vitriol,  733, 
EmulfionSt  their  ufe,  706.     Preparation  of  rhe  common  emulfion, 

ibid.     Arabic  emulfion,  ibid.     Camphorated  emalfion,  ibid. 

Emuliion  of  gum  ammoniac,  ibid.     Oily  emulfion,  707, 
EngUmant  Dt,  his  account  of  the  German  method  of  recovering 

perfons  from  fainting  fits,  622. 
Entrails.     See  Inteftintt. 
EfiUpfy^  the  diforder  defined,  432.      Its  caufes  and  fymptoms, 

433.     Due  regimen,  434.     Medical  treatment,  ibid. 
Eruptions  in  children  often  free  them  from,  bad  humours,  but  are 

millaken  and  ill-treated  by  nurfes,  35.     Ought  never  to  be 

Hopped  without  proper  advice,   36.     In  ftytn^    how  to  be 

treated,  J93.  201.  207.  209.    In    the   fmall  pox,    217.  221. 

In  children,  the  caufes  of,  551.     Howtocure,  554. 
Eryfiptlas^  a  diforder  incident  to  the  laborious,  41.     Its  caufes 

explained,  and  who  mod  fubjedt  to  it,  24.9.     Ita  fymptoms, 

ibid.     Regimen,  250.     Medical  treatment,  253.     The  fcor- 

butic  eryijpelas,  ibid.     luftrqdlions  iot  thofe  who  are  fubjed  to 

this  diforder,  ibid. 
E'vacuations  of  the  human  body,  the  principal,  fpecified»  i2l* 

By  (lool,  ibid.    Urine,  123,     Perfpiration,  125. 
Exerci/d  the  importance  of,  to  promote  the. growth  and  ftrength 

of  ckildiefla  21.     All  young  animals  exert  their  organs  of 
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iBOtioii  18  fooa  at  ckcy  are  able,  ss.  The  militj  of,  prafed 
from  anatomical  confiiilerations,  24.  And  from  pbiloibpliical 
dedoAioos,  ibid*  Military  exercsfe  recommended  for  boys,  26. 
Benefitt  of  daocing,  29.  Is  better  for  fedentiry  peribot  under 
lownefs  of  fpiriu  than  the  uvern,  52.  Gardening  the  beft 
axercife  for  the  ftdentary,  53.  Violent,  ought  not  to  be  takea 
im mediately  after  a  fall  meal,  61.  Is  at  nccelTarj  at  food 
for  the  prefervacipn  of  health,  81.  Our  love  of  adivity,  an 
evidence  of  iu  otility,  82.  Indolence  relaxes  the  folids,  ihiil. 
The  indulgence  of  carriages  as  abfiird  as  pcmiciona,  iiiJ.  Is 
atmoft  the  only  cure  for  glat  dular  obftrndions,  85.  Will  pre- 
vent and  remove  tbofe  dilorders  that  medicine  cannot  core,  iW. 
Is  the  bed  cure  for  complaiott  in  the  (lomach,  84.  How  to  be 
taken  within  doors,  when  aoc  to  be  done  in  the  open  air,  8^. 
Active  fports  better  than   fedentary  aoiufemcntf,  ibi^l.      The 

,    golf,  a  better  extmit  than  cricket,  ibid.  note.     Exercife  ihoold 

'  not  be  extended  to  fatigue,  86.  Is  as  neceflary  for  the  mind 
as  for  the  body,  1 18.  U  often  of  more  efficacy  than  any  me- 
dicine whatever,  139.  The  beft  mode  of  taking  it  in  a  con- 
furoption,  177.  Is  of  the  greatcft  importance  in  a  dropfy,  376. 
Mufcalar,  for  the  gout,  385.^  Is  necefTary  for  the  afthmacic, 
408.  Is  faperior  to  all  medicine  in  nervous  diforders,  433. 
And  in  the  palfy»  43>«  I*  proper  for  pregnant  wumea,  uDiefs 
ikey  are  of  a  very  delicate  texture,  533.  Want  of,  the  occafion 
of  rickets  in  children,  563, 

Extra^s,  general  rules  for  making ;  but  are  more  conveniently 
purchafed  ready  made,  707. 

EjiSy  inflammation  of,  it^  gen^rsl  caufes,  258.  Symptoms,  259. 
Medical  treatment,  z6o.  How' to  be  treated  when  it  proceeds 
from  a  icrophulous  babit»  263.  Advice  to  thofe  who  are  fub- 
jed  10  this  complaint,  264.  Are  fubjed  to  many  difeafes 
which  are  difficult  to  cure,  456*  The  means  by  which  they 
are  frequently  injured,  457.  General  means  of  prevention, 
ibid.    The  feveral  diforders  of,  with  their  medical  treatment, 

458- 
Eji'tAJotgrst  general  remarks  on;  and  their  principal  intentions, 

696.     CoUyrium  of  alum,   697.     Vitriolic  collyrinm,  ibid* 

Collyrium  of  lead,  ibid. 


Paint irg  fin,  how  CO  CDre,  441.  618.     Cautions  to  perfons  fub- 

jeft  ID  them,  623. 
WaUingficknefs.     See  EpiUffy. 

fafiing^  long,  injurious  to  ihofe- who  labour  hard,  43.    Is  hurt- 
ful both  to  old  and  young,  73. 
Fmtbirsf  culpably  inattentive  to  the  management  of  their  chiK 
'^dren,  5.     Their  irregular  lives  often  injure  the  coniUtution  of 
their  children,  7. 

Ftar^ 
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f  jtfr,  tbc  inRoeDce  of  very  great.  In  occaGoaiog  and  aggraratiiig 

difeafes,  112.     Its  vtricus  operations,  113. 
/>#/,  injared  by  wearing  tight  (hoes,  91.     The  waihing  of,  an 
agreeable  article  of  cleanlinefi,  104.     Wet,  the  danger  of,  127. 
Bathing  them  in  warm  water,  a  good  remedy  in  a  cold,  279. 
And  in  the  hooping- coogh,  288. 

FtrmeHtatun^  the  vapour  of  liqaors  in  a  ftste  of,  noxions,  614. 

Fivers^  of  a  bad  kind,  often  occafioned  among  labourers  by  poor 
living,  43.  Frequently  attack  fedentary  perft^ni  after  hard 
drinking,  52.  Nervous,  often  the  confequence  of  inteoie  ^i^^y^ 
57.  Putrid  and  malignant,  often  occafioned  by  want  of  clean* 
linefs,  ICO.  The  moil  general  caufes  of,  enumerated,  140. 
The  didiagoiihirg  fymptoros  of,  141.  The  feveral  fpecies  of, 
ihiil.  Is  an  effort  of  nature,  which  ought  to  be  affifted,  142* 
How  this  is  to  be  done,  143.  Cordials  and  fweetmeata  im- 
poperin,  144.  F re (h  air  of  great  importance  in,  i45«  The 
mind  of  the  patient  ought  not  to  be  alarmed  with  religious  ter- 
rors, ibi^l.  Cautions  as  to  bleeding  and  fweating  in,  146.  Long* 
ing9,  the  calls  of  nature,  and  deferve  attention,  ibid.  Caationa 
to  prevent  a  relapfe,  147. 

Fi^iTy  acute  continual,  who  moft  liable  to,  157.  Caofes,  ihii^ 
Symptoms,  158.  Regimen,  ihid>  Medical  treatment^  i6i« 
Symptoms  favourable  and  unfavourable,  ibid.  Regimea  to  be 
obferved  during  recovery,  162. 

Frvtr^  bilious,  general  time  of  its  appearance,  247.  Proper 
treatment  of,  according  to  its  fymptoms,  24S. 

Ft^tTt  intermitting.     See  ^gue, 

Frviff  miliary,  from  what  the  name  derived,  and  its  general 
appearances,  205.  Who  mod  liable  to  it,  ibid,^  Caufes,  ibid^ 
Symptoms,  206.  Regimen,  207.  Account  of  a  miliary  fever 
at  Strafburgh,  208,  note.  Proper  medical  treatment,  209. 
Cautions  for  avoiding  this  diforder,  210.  How  to  prevent,  in 
child- bed-women,  538. 

Fe*uer^  milk,  how  occahoned,  537.     How  to  prevent,  541. 

Ftvtr,  nervous,  why  more  common  now  than  formerly,  and  who 
moli  liable  to  it,  188.  Its  caufes,  ibtd.  Symptoms  and  pro* 
per  regimen,   189.     Medical  treatment,  191. 

Ft'ver^  puerperal,  or  childbed,  the  time  of  its  attack,  and  fymp- 
toms,  538.  Medical  treatment  of,  ^39.  Cautions  for  the 
prevention  of  this  fever  541. 

Ft'ver,  putrid,  is  of  a  pedilcntial  nature,  and  who  moft  liable  to 
it,  195.  Its  general  caufes,  i^/V.  S>mptom8  of,  196.  Other 
fevers  may  be  converted  to  this,  by  improper  treatment,  197. 
Favourable  and  unfavourable  fynnptoms  of,  ibid.  Regimen, 
198.  Medical  treatment,  201.  Cautions  for  the  prevention 
of  this  dii'order,  zo;. 

Fe^er^  remitting,  derivation  of  its  name,2lo.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  211.  Proper  regimen,  212.  Medical  treatment, 
215.     Cautions  for  avoiding  this  fever,  ibid. 

Fevtr, 
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Fruer^  fcarler,  why  {o  named,  and  its  ufoal  feafon  of  attack,  245, 
Proper  treatment  of,  246.  is  fbmetimes  attended  with  putrid 
and  maligoanc  fymptoms,  i^/V.  Medidnes  adapted  to  thif 
Askgt  of  the  malady,  /^/V.  Hiilory  of  a  fever  of  thu  kind  at 
Edinburgh,  247,  note. 

Fivir,  fecondary,  in  the  fmall-pox,  proper  treatment  of,  224. 

FlatuUnpu  in  the  fiomach,  remedies  againU,  365.  The  feveral 
caufes  of,  443.     Medical  treatment  of,  444. 

Flatulent  colu,  its  caufes,  and  feat  of  the  diforder,  296.  Re- 
medies for,  fi/V. 

Fl^'wtr-Je'luiit  the  yellow  water,  the  root  of,  recommended  for 
the  tooth-ach,  358. 

Flu^r  alius  defcribed,  wixh  its  proper  treatment,  529. 

F9mentaii§nt,  how  to  make  and  apply,  707.  General  intentions 
of,  ibid.  Anodyne  fomentation,  708.  Aromatic  fomentation, 
ibiJt  Common  fomentation,  ibid.  Emoiiienc  fomentation, 
ibid*     Strengthening  fomentation,  ibid, 

F^d.     See  Alimint, 

F^rginttnefi  9/ injur  its  ^  Ought  to  be  praflifed  from  a  regard  tooor 
own  health,   1 12. 

FroQures.     See  Bones »  broken. 

Frozen  limbs,  how  to  recover,  617. 

Fruity  nm-ipe,  very  hurtful  to  children,  20.  One  of  the  beft 
medicines,  both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  a  dyfentery, 
34S.  Fruits  occafional  fubftitutcs  for  bread,  665.  The  plan- 
tain tree  ufed  for  that  purpofe  in  warm  climates,  ibid.  Yams,  a 
proper  fubltitute  for  bread  in  the  Wed  indies,  666. 

Funerals,  the  great  number  of  viiitors  attending  them,  dangcroiu 

.    to  their  healcn*  107. 


Galling,  in  infants,  the  caufe  and  cure  of,  550* 

Ganj^nne,  proper  treatment  of,  5.74. 

Gardenings  a  wholefome  amufement  for  fedentary  perfbns,  52. 

Gargles  for  the  throat,  how  to  make,  267.  270.  274.  General 
intentions  of,  709.  Method  of  making  the  attenuating  gargle, 
ibid.  Common  gargle, /^/V.  Detergent  gargle,  f^/V.  Emol- 
lient gargle,  ibid.    For  the  mouth  of  infants  in  the  thru(h,  548. 

Garlic  ointment,  a  North  Britifli  remedy  for  the  hooping-cough, 
hoM  to  apply  it,  287. 

Generals  0/ armies »  how  they  ought  to  confult  the  healtk  of  the 
men  they  command,  44. 

Gilders.     See  Miners. 

Ginger,  fyrup  of,  how  to  prepare,  728. 

Girls,  the  common  mode  of  education  prejudicial  to  their  conftl- 
tiiiion,  27.     Means  of  re^ifying  it  recommended,  ibid. 

Gleet t  how  occafioned,  and  its  fymptoms,  500.  Method  of  cure, 
ibid.  Regimen,  coi.  Obllinate  gleets  cured  by  mercorial  in* 
undions,  502.    llow  to  apply  bougies,  ibid. 

Ckver^ 
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Ghvift  Mr.  hit  coarfe  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  a  habged 
man,  628. 

GMorrhofa,  virolent,  the  natore  of,  and  its  fymptoms,  491.  Re* 
gimen,  492.  Medical  treatment,  493.  Is  often  cured  by 
aftriogent  injedions,  i6id.  Cooling  purges  always  proper  ta» 
494.  Mercury  feldom  neceiTary  in  a  gonorrhoea,  496.  How  to 
adminifter  it  when  needful,  497. 

GoularJ^  M.  preparation  of  his  celebrated  extrad  of  Saturn^  734. 
His  various  applications  of  it,  ibid, 

Gout^  the  general  caufes  of,  55.  How  to  treat  a  loofenefs  occa- 
iioned  by  repelling  it  from  the  extremities,  313.  The  fources 
of  this  diforder,  and  its  fympcoms,  380,  381.  Regimen  for, 
382.  Wool  the  bed  external  application  in,  383.  Why  there 
are  fo  many  noftrums  for,  138.  Proper  medicines  after  the  fit» 
ibid.  Proper  regimen  in  the  intervals  between  fits  to  keep  off 
their  returns,  385.  How  to  remove  it  from  the  nobler  parts  to 
the  extremities^  386.  General  caations  to  prevent  danger  by 
miftaking  it  for  other  diforders,  387. 

Grain,  various  kinds  of,  when  boiled,  a  good  fubilitate  for  breads 
657.  The  culture  of,  the  culture  of  man,  as  it  promotes  health 
and  longeviry,  677.  No  manufa£lure  equal  to  the  manufadure 
of  grain,  ibid.  The  fcarcity  of,  occafioned  by  the  number  of 
horfes,  678, 

Gravtl,  how  formed  in  the  bladder,  125.  How  diilinguiihed 
from  the  flone,  324.  Caufes  and  fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen* 
325.     Medical  treatment,  326. 

Gntn  Jickntft  originates  in  indolence,  5  23. 

Gritf,  its  eiFeds  permanent,  and  often  fatal,  ii6.  Danger  of 
the  mind  dwelling  long  upon  one  fubje^t,  efpecially  if  of  adif. 
agreeable  nature,  117.  The  mind  requires  exercife  as  well  aa 
the  body,  118.  Innocent  am ufements  not  to  be  negleAed» 
ibid.     Is  prod  uflive  of  nervous  difeafes,  421. 

Griprs  in  infants,  proper  treatment  of,  549. 

Guaiacnm,  gum,  a  good  remedy  for  the  quinfy,  268;  and  rheu* 
matifffl,  390. 

Cul/et,  how  to  remove  fubflances  detained  in,  603,  Cautions  for 
the  ufe  of  crotchets  with  this  intention,  ibid.  Other  mecha« 
nical  expedients,  604.  Treatment  if  the  obftrudion  cannot  be 
removed,  607. 

Gnnu  0/ children f  applications  to,  during  teething,  and  how  to  cut 
them,  561. 

Cutta/ereua,  proper  treatment  of,  458. 

H 

Hameptoe,  fpitting  of  blood.     Stt  BUod. 
Haemorrhages.     See  Blood,  % 

Uarro*wgatt  'wattr^  an  excellent  medicine  for  expelling  wormt, 
368.    And  for  the  jaoadice,  373,    la  the  fcorvy^  391 . 

Htad. 
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SeMd'tchi  lYit  fpedes  of,  diftinguilhed,  352.     Ctofci  of»  j^j; 

Regimeo,  354.     Medical  treatmeDr,  355. 

Hedltb  tf  the  pi9pk  in  gemtralt  a  proper  objcd  of  mttention  foi  tJit 
miigiftrates*  xi.  Oughc  to  be  attended  u>  ia  maoiioonial  coo« 
tra§9,  8.  Is  often  laboored  for  after  it  is  deftroyed,  61  •  Rdles 
given  hy  Celfus  for  the  prefervation  of,  114. 

Heart -bmrn^  the  nature  of  this  diibrder,  with  its  caofcs,  and  re« 
medies  for,  418. 

Hiat^  extreme,  how  to  recover  perfons  overcome  by*  618. 

JiewtUck,  a  good  remedy  in  the  king^s  evil,  402.  Is  rccommeaded 
by  Dr.  Storck  for  the  cure  of  cancers,  469. 

Htmf'/gid,  a  decodion  of,  good  in  the  jaundice,  and  how  to  pre- 
pare it,  373. 

Hiccmp,  its  caufes,  and  method  of  treatment,  436. 

Hoffman^  his  rales  for  guarding  child-bed  women  agaioft  the 
miliary  fever,  538. 

Monty,  a  wholeforoe  article  of  food  for  children,  2i»  Is  recom- 
mended in  the  ftone,  328. 

Ha9ping'€0Mgb.     See  Coagb* 

Nor/t-radrjbf  the  chewing  of,  will  reftore  ftnfibility  10  the  organs 
of  talie  when  injured,  465. 

Htfpitaitf  the  want  of  frefli  air  in,  more  dangerous  to  the  pa* 
tienis  than  their  diforders,  81.  Cleanlinefs  pecnliarly  ne- 
cefiary  ia,  105.  Often  fpread  infection  by  being  fitnated  in 
the  middle  of  populous  towns,  108.  How  they  might  be  ren- 
dered proper  receptacles  for  the  fick,  110.  Particalarly  ia 
infectious  diforders,  j  1 1.  The  itck  ia,  ought  not  to  be  ciowd- 
ed  together,  219,  noH.^ 

Homjis^  ififtead  of  contrivances  to  make  them  dofe  and  warm, 
ought  to  be  regularly  ventilated,  78.  In  marihy  iiiuations  on- 
wholefome,  3o.  Ought  to  be  built  in  a  dwy  fituation,  130. 
Danger  of  inhabiting  new-built  houAss  before  thoroughly  dry, 
ibid.  Are  often  rendered  damp  by  unfeafonable  cleanliAefs, 
ibid.     Are  dangerous  when  kept  too  doTe  and  hot,  133. 

Hufiandmtn,  the  peculiar  diforders  they  are  expofed  to,  from  the 
vfciflitedes  of  the  weather,  40. 

Huxbamt  Dr.  recommends  the  ftudy  of  the  dietetic  part  of  medi- 
cine, xiii. 

Hjdroctpbalui.    See  Dropfp. 

Ujdropbcbia^  Dt,  Tiflbt's  method  of  curing,  484. 

Hydrops  peSloris.     See  Dropjy, 

Hypochondriac  afftdions^  frequently  produced  by  iotenfe  ftndy,  58, 
Their  cauies.  and  who  moll  fubjedl  to  them,  452.  The  ge- 
neral intentions  of  cure,  ibid*     Regimen,  454. 

Byjierics,  a  diforder  produced  by  the  habitual  ufe  of  tea,  66. 
General  caufes  of,  447.  Symptoms,  448.  Proper  treatment 
of,  ibid.     Regimen,  449.     Medicines  adapted  to,  450. 

Byfierii  c%lic^  fympcoms  and  treatment  of>  299* 

y. » 
QtlSi 
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Jaiisf  whj  mtligoaBi  fevers  are  often  generated  in  then,  77^ 
Often  (pread  aninfe&ion  by  being  6tuated  in  the  middle  oif  po- 
pulous towas,  io8«     Ought  to  be  removed »  1  lo. 

ymkr*,  M.  his  relation  of  the  recovery  of  an  overlaid  infant,  617. 
And  of  a  nan  who  had  hanged  himfelf,  628. 

JmmuUctt  the  difierent  ftages  of  icsappearaace,  wich  the  caafes  of 
this  diforder,  370*  371.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  371.  Me- 
dical treatment,  372. 

Ji/mits  B^rA.     See  Bmrk. 

Jt^i^  the  whole  fyfiem  of  their  laws  tending  to  promote  clean* 
linefs,  103,  107. 

Iliac paffion,  a  parcicular  kind  of  inflammation  in  the  inteftines, 
292. 

Imfoftbume  in  tht  breafi^  in  confomptions,  how  to  make  it  break 
inwardly,  when  not  to  be  difcharged  by  other  means,  185. 
Impofthumes  after  the  fmall-pox,  proper  treatment  of,  227. 

Inctntiniucy  of  urine,  diftinguifiied  from  a  diabetes,  322.  Expe- 
dient for  relief,  ibid. 

Imdigeftiem,  is  one  confequeace  of  iatenfe  ftndy,  56.  General 
caufes,  and  remedies  for,  416. 

IndoUnut  its  bad  eiFcAs  on  theconftitution,  82.  Occafions  glan* 
dnlar  obdrudtions,  83.  Ill  confequences  of  too  mnch  indnU 
gtnceinbed,  84.  Is  the  parent  of  vice,  %^.  Is  the  general 
canfe  of  moft  ntrvous  dirorders,  455. 

Infimvft  the  fooadation  of  a  good  or  bad  conftitntion,  generally 
laid  in  this  feafon  of  life,  i . 

Infmnts^  nearly  one  half  of  tho(e  born  in  Great  Britain  die  nader 
twelve  years  of  age,  1.  Periih  moftly  by  art,  2.  Ought  noc 
to  be  fockled  by  delicate  women,  3.  Importance  of  their  be« 
ingnurfed  by  their  mothers,  4.  Often  lofe  their  lives,  or  be- 
come deformed,  by  errors  in  cloathiag  them,  9.  How  the  art 
of  bandagiag  them  became  the  province  of  the  midwife,  to. 
How  treated  in  Africa,  11,  note,  Philoibphical  obfervationson 
their  organicnJ  (Irudure,  and  on  the  caufes  of  deformity,  ihid^ 
Why  they  fo  frequently  die  of  convulsions,  12.  Why  expofed 
to  fevers,  13.  Aad  colds,  14.  Rules  for  their  drefs,  ibid. 
Their  food,  15.  Reflections  oa  the  many  evils  they  are  ex- 
.pofed  to,  544.  Why  their  firil  diforders  are  in  their  bowels* 
ibid.  How  to  cleanfe  their  bowels,  545.  The  meconium,  546. 
Thruih,  547.  Acidities,  548.  Gripes,  (;49,  Galling  and  ex- 
coriatioos,  550.  Scoppagcof  the  nole,  i^iV.  Vomiting,  551, 
Loofenefs,  552.  Eruptions,  553.  Scabbed  heads,  c^^. 
Chilbains,  556.  The  croup,  ^^y.  Teething,  559.  Rickets^ 
562.  Convulfions,  ^6$.  Water  in  tke  head,  567.  How  to 
recover  infants  feemingly  dead,  622.  Ought  never  to  ileep  in 
the  fame  beds  with  their  mothers  or  nnrfes,  626,  mte.  Cafe 
of  the  recovery  of  an  overlaid  infant,  627.  Cafe  of  an  in- 
fant 
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fant  feeroiDgly  killed  by  a  ftroog  oonvalfion  fit,  tnd  recovered^ 
629*     See  CbiUnn. 

InfiBinnt  the  danger  of,  incorred  by  iDJodicioos  or  onnecefliiry 
atjtendtnce  on  the  fick,  106.  Aod  on  funerals,  107.  It  ofiea 
commonicated  by  clothes,  ihii.  Is  frequently  iosported*  108. 
Is  fpread  by  hofpitals  and  jails  being  fituated'in  the  .middle  of 
populous  towns,  ibid.  How  to  prevent  infeAioo  in  6ck  chtm- 
bers,  109.  Phyficians  liable  to  fpread  iofedton,  ibid.  mn. 
In  what  refpeAs  the  fpreading  of  infedton  might  be  checked 
by  the  magiftrate,  no.  Bleeding  and  purging  increafe  the 
danger  of,  by  debilitating  the  body,  204..  Small-pox,  214. 
Of  &e  fmall-pox  may  be  received  again,  218,  nott. 

Inflammations 9  how  the  laborious  part  of  mankind  expofe  them* 
felves  to,  42.     Proper  treatment  of,  574. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder.     See  Bladder, 

m         ■ .  ,  ■—  of  the  brain.     See  Brain. 

— — —  of  the  eyes.     See  Eyts. 

m  of  the  inteftines.     See  Inttftims, 

—  of  the  kidneys.     See  Kidneys^ 


of  the  liver.     Sec  Liver. 

of  the  lungs.     See  Peripnenmony. 


— -  of  the  flomach.     See  Stomaeb* 
-«•  of  the  throat.     See  ^im/ey, 
of  the  womb.     See  H^emb, 


In/ufionst  advantages  of,  over  decodlions,  6^6.  How  to  obtain 
rich  infu/ions  from  weak  vegetables,  ibid.  Preparation  of  the 
bitter  infuiion,  ibid,  Infuiion  of  the  bark,  ibid.  Infufion  <tf 
card  a  us,  677.  Of  lin  feed, /^;V.  Of  rofcSf  ibid.  Of  tamarinds, 
and  fenna,  ibid,     Spanifh  infufion,  678.     For  the  palfy,  ibid% 

Inns^  the  great  danger  of  meeting  with  damp  beds  in  them,  128. 
The  (heetsin,  how  treated  to  fave  waihing,  129. 

Inocnlation  of  the  fmall  pox,  more  favourably  received  here  than 
in  neighbouring  countries,  227.  Caanoc  prove  of  general 
utility  while  kept  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  228.  No  my%ery  in 
the  procefs,  ibid.  May  fafely  be  performed  by  parents  or 
nurfes,  229.     Various  methods  of  doing  it,  ibid.     The  clergy 

.  exhorted  to  remove  the  prejudices  againft  the. operation,  251. 
Arguments  cited  from  Dr.  Mackenzie  In  favour  of  inoculation, 
ibid,  note.  Ought  to  be  rendered  unive/fal,  233.  Means  of 
extending  the  pradlice  of,  234.  Two  obflacles  to  the  progrefs 
of,  ftated,  235.  Might  be  performed  by  clergymen,  or  by  pa- 
rents themfelves,  236.  The  proper  feafons  and  age  for  per- 
forming it,  239.  Will  often  mend  the  habit  of  body,  ibid. 
Neceffary  preparation  and  regimen  for,  ibid%  y 

Jn/eStSf  when  they  creep  into  the  ear,  how  to  force  them  out,  561. 

^    Poifonous,  the  bites  of,  how  to  be  treated,  486. 

Jniemperance,  one  great  caufe  of  the  difeafes  of  feamen,  49.  The 
danger  of,  argued  from  the  conftrodlton  of  the  human  body, 

4  94* 
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94..  The  tntlogy  in  the  nourifliment  of  plants  and  animali,' 
ihiJ,  Is  the  abuie  of  natural  paiEons,  ibid.  In  diet,  99.  In 
]iqaor  and  carnal  pleafures,  ibid.  The  had  confequencrs  of» 
involve  whole  families,  96.  Effefls  of  drunkennefs  on  the^ 
conftitutioni  ibid»  Perfons  who  feldom  get  drunk>  may  ne- 
verthelefs  injure  their  confttcutions  by  drink,  97.  The  habit 
of  drinking  frequently  acquired  under  misfortunes,  98.  Is  pe- 
culiarly hurtful  to  young  perfons,  99.  Leads  to  all  other  vices* 
ibid. 

lntirmittingft*ver.     Sec  Agmt* 

Inieflitus,  inflammation  of,  general  caofes  from  whence  it  pro« 
ceeds,  291.  The  fymptoms,  regimen,  and  medical  treatment, 
292.     Cautions  to  guard  againll  it,  295. 

Jmtoxiiotion  produces  a  fever,  96.  Fatal  confeqaencea  of  a  dailf 
repetition  of  this  vice,  ibid,  Perfons  who  feldom  get  dronk» 
may  nevrrthelefs  injure  their  conftitution  by  drinking,  ibia^ 
Getting  drunk,  a  hazardous  remedy  for  a  cold, '277.  Oftea 
produces  fatal  tfFedls,  623.  Proper  cautions  for  treating  per- 
fons in  liquor,  624.  The  fafSefl  drink  after  a  debauch,  ibid. 
Remarkable  cafe,  625. 

John/on^  Dr.  extraordinary  recovery  of  an  infant  feemingly  killed 
by  a  ilrong  convulfion  fit>  related  by,  629. 

Jffites,  how  to  make  them  take  the  beft  efFed,  430. 

licb,  the  nature  and  fymptoms  of  this  difea^  defcribed,  403. 
Sulphur,  the  bed  remedy  againft,  ibid^  Great  danjrer  of  ihe 
injudicious  ufe  of  mercurial  preparations  for,  405.  Cleanlinefs 
the  belt  prefervative  again  ft,  406,  note. 

Juleps,  the  form  of,  explained,  678.  Preparation  of  the  cam* 
phorated  julep,  ibid.  Cordial  julep,  679.  Expectorating 
julep, /^fV.  Mufk  julep, /^I'y.  Saline  julep,  ibid.  Vomiting 
julep,  ibid, 

K 

Kermes  Miiteral,  recommended  by  Dr.  Duplanil  for  the  hooping- 

cough,  287,  note. 
Kidneys,  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  301.     Its  fymptoms 

and  proper  regimen,  302.     Medical  treatment,  305.     Where 

is  proceeds  from  the  (tone  and  gravel,  ibid.    Cautions  for  thofe 

fobjed  to  this  diforder,  ibid.     See  GraveL 
King*s  Evil.     See  Scrophula, 

L 

Laborious  employments,  the  peculiar  diforders  incident  to,  40. 
The  folly  of  men  emulating  each  other  in  trials  of  ftrength,  41, 
Difadvantages  attending  their  dict»  ibid.  How  they  expofe 
themfelves  to  inHammntions,  42.  Danger  of  fleepiog  in  |he 
fun,  ibid.  Long  fjfting  hurtful  to  them,  ibid.  Injuries  arifing 
from  poor  living,  43.  Many  of  the  difeales  of  labourers,  not 
•oiy  occaiioned,  but  aggravated,  by  poverty,  ibid. 

Labour 
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LsUmr  ihoald  not  be  impoi«d  too  early  on  childreOy  7t. 

LMhourxn  child»bed»  medicul  advice  for,  534.     IncoDvcnirocief 
of  colleding  a  nomber  of  women  at,  535,«»f/. 

Lsuuiamum^  its  efficacy  io  ficsof  ao  ague,  149,  mcu.  Horn  to  be 
adminitlercd  in  a  cholera  morbus,  311.  la  a  loofeaeia,  313. 
laadiabetei,  321.  When  proper  for  the  bead-ach,  356.  Hoik 
toapplf*  for  cbe  toothacb,  353^  Will  eafe  pain  10  tbe  go«r, 
384.  Honr  to  adaDinifter  for  tbe  cramp  in  tbe  ftomacb^  438. 
Is  good  for  Hatulencies,  444.  RflPeds  of  an  over-dofe  of»  470. 
IMedical  treatment  in  this  cafe,  476. 

Liadimg'Jtrings,  injurious  to  young  children^  33. 

LsaebtJ^  may  be  fuccefsfaliy  applied  to  infiained  teftidet,  503. 
note.  And  to  difperie  buboes,  505,  neie.  Are  proper  to  apply 
locbildreo  where  inflammations  appear  in  tcecbiag^  560.  Ob* 
jedions  to  bleeding  witb  them,  572. 

Lukt^  a  proper  ingredient  in  foupf>  670. 

LiWitu,     See  Oraages, 

Lipr$J^,  why  leTi  frequent  10  this  country  bow  tbaa  formerlyy 
39S.     Requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  fcurfy»  iBid, 

Lieuieryt  proper  treatment  for,  351. 

Lift  may  frequently  be  reflored,  when  tbe  appearaacet  of  tc  are 
fufpended  by  fuddea  cafualties,  601.  608.613.  631. 

Lightnings  perfons  apparently  killed  by,  mighc  poffibly  be  re- 
covered by  the  ufeof  proper  means,  631. 

Limi'fwatir  recommended  to  prevent  gravel  in  the  kidneys  from 
degenerating  to  the  flone  in  the  bladder^  326.  Is  a  good  re- 
medy for  worms,  368.  Happy  eieds  of,  ia  the  core  of  obfti* 
aate  ulcers,  585. 

jLfW,  Dr.  bis  prefcription  to  abate  fits  of  an  ague,  14^  note. 
His  diredicos  for  the  treatment  of  patients  under  putrid  remit- 
ting  fevers,  212,  note. 

Limimtnt  for  barns,  preparation  of,  717.  White  liniment,  718. 
For  (he  piles,  ihid.     Volatile  liniment,  ibid. 

Liquors,  fliong,  expofe  children  to  inflammatory  drfordersys  I9« 
Fermented,  the  qualities  of,  examincvl,  68.  Tbe  bad  conie- 
qaences  of  making  them  too  weak,  69.  Why  all  faratlief 
ought  to  prepare  tneir  own  liquors,  ihiJ.  Cold,  the  danger 
of  drinking,  when  a  perfon  i.  hot,  131. 

Liveft  fchirrous,  f:roduced  by  fedcnta.y  employments,   56. 

Li'ver,  inBammaiion  cf,  its  caui'es  and  fymptoms,  306,  Kegitben 
and  medical  treatment,  307.  Abfcefs  in,  bow  to  be  treated, 
308.  Cautions  in  the  event  of  a  fchirrous  being  formed^ 
hid. 

Lohflia,  an  American  plant  ufed  by  the  natives  in  tbe  venereal 

difeafe,  514. 
Lochia,  a  fupprefljon  of,  how  to  be  treated,  537. 
Longings^  in  difcafes,  are  the  calls  of  nature,  and  oftco  point  out 

what  may  be  of  real,  ufe,  146. 
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t»9/i»ijif  liibitiialy  general  diredions  for  perfens  fabjeft  to,  122* 
let  geieral  caufes,  312.  A  periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to 
be  ftoppedy  313.  Medical  treatment  of,  according  to  its  vari- 
ouf  caufes,  iisH,  Meant  of  checking  it  when  neceiTarj,  514. 
In  children,  proper  treatment  of,  5C2. 

£fv#,  why  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  palHons,  1 19.  Is  not 
rapid  in  its  progrefs,  and  may  therefore  be  guarded  againft  ac 
its  commencement,  iSid.  To  pretend  co  it  for  amufement, 
craelty  to  the  objedt,  jM,  Children  often  real  martyrs  be- 
tween inclination  and  doty,  120,  note. 

Lais,  confirmed,  fymptoms  of,  510.  Mercury  the  only  certain 
remedy  known  in  Europe  for  this  difeafe,  511.  Saline  prepa- 
rations of  mercury  more  efficacious  than  the  ointment,  512* 
How  to  adminifter  corroiive  fublimate,  t'M.  American  me* 
thod  of  curing  this  difeafe,  513. 

LuMgSt  injured  by  artifts  working  in  bending  poftares,  50.  Stu- 
dious peribns  liable  to  confumptions  of,  56. 

Luxury 9  highly  injurions  to  the  organs  of  tafte  and  fmell,  463* 

M 

Maeiiuzie,  Dr»  his  arguments  in  favour  of  inoculating  in  thtf 
fmall-pox,  231,  «#//• 

Mad  dog.     See  D9g. 

Maguifia  Ma^  a  remedy  for  the  heart-born,  419.  Is  the  beft 
medicine  in  all  cafes  of  acidity,  54.9. 

idaguits,  artificial,  their  reputed  virtue  in  the  tooth. ach,  359* 

JIfifZr  liquors,  hurtful  in  the  afthma,  407.     SttSar. 

MaUf  why  inferior  to  brutes  in  the  management  of  his  young,  I. 
Was  never  intended  to  be  idle,  87. 

Mauu/aaunSf  the  growth  of,  produced  the  rickets  in  children,  21. 
More  favourable  to  riches  than  to  health,  28.  Some,  injorioui 
to  health  by  confining  artids  in  unwholefome  air,  37.  Cautiohs 
to  the  workmen,  38.  Compared  with  agriculture,  48.  Are 
injurious  to  health  from  artifts  being  crowded  together^  49. 
And  from  their  working  in  confined  poftures,  i6id,  Caotions 
offered  to  fedentary  artifts,  50.  Sedentary  arts  better  fuited  to, 
women  than  to  men,  83,  nou. 

Matrimony  ought  not  to  be  contra&ed  without  a  due  attention  tO 
health  and  form,  8. 

Miod,  Dr.  his  famous  recipe  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  480. 
His  character  as  a  phyfician,  ihid.  note, 

Mtah  ought  to  be  taken  at  regular  times,  72.  Reafons  for  thi# 
uniformity,  ihid. 

Mtajles^  have  great  aftinity  with  the  fmall-pox^  240.  Caufe  an^ 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Proper  regimen  and  medicine,  242,  243.  In- 
oculation of,  mightprove  very  falutary,  245,  nuti. 

Meehunics  ought  to  employ  their  leifure  hours  in  gardening,  54* 
U  the  beft  mode*  of  expelling  it,  16,  546. 
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Mididmi^  the  origift  of  the  trt  of,  x.    The  0}>enatio«  of,  .jdfldEf  « 
hal  at  beft,  xii.     la  nade  ft  piyAerj  of,  bjr  ict  profetfbfB*  xrii. 

.  The  ftudjr  of,  aegledted  bygcotleflteny-xviii.  This  igeofeoce 
lays  meo  open  to  pretenders,  xix.  Oaght  to  be  geecially  on- 
derftood,  xx.  A  difFufion  of  the  knowledge  of,  vMOsld  deftfoy 
qaackery,  xxiii.  Objedions  to  the  cultivation  of  loedital 
knowledge  anfwcred,  xxiv.  The  theory  of*  can  never  fepply 
the  want  of  experience  and  obfervation,  155. 
JdeJUinu  have  more  virtue  attributed  to  them  than  they  defivve, 
138.  Ought  not  to  be  admioiftered  by  the  ignorant,  nor  ivith* 
out  caution*  140.  Wa»t  of  perfeverance  in  the«ie  of»  one 
reafon,  why  chronic  difeafes  are  fo  feldom  cured,  392.  Many 
retained,  which  owe  their  repoution  to  credulity^  683.  Are 
multiplied  and  compounded  in  proportion  to  ignorance  of  the 
caufes  and  nature  of  difeafes,  li/V.  Difad  vantages  of  oomponnd« 
ed  medicines^  ihU,  Are  often  adulterated  for  the  inke  of  cokHir* 
ibiJ.  The  relative  proportions  of  dofes  of,  for  lAtfiereBC  ages, 
686.  A  lift  of  fnch  medical  preparations  as  peght  to.  be  JKpt 
for  private  practice,  688. 

Melanchofy,  religious,  its  effeds,  120.  Leads  to  faicide,  iiU* 
Defined,  with  its  caufes,  426.  Symptoms  and  regimen*  426, 
427.     Medicinal  treatment,  428. 

if/jv^rv«/ difcharge  in  women,  the  commeBeement  and  decline 
of,  the  moil  critical  period  of  their  lives*  522.  Confinement 
injurious  to  growing  young  womea,  533  ;  and  Ctght  ladng-for 
a  fine  fhape*  524.  Symptoms  of  the  firft  ai>pearance  of  this 
difcharge,  525*  Objeds  of  attention  in  legimen  at  this  tiai|.e. 
Hi  J.  Ought  to  be  reftorcd  whenever  unnat«ral>y  obftrofted, 
and  how,  526.  When  an  obftrndion  proceeds  fronr  another 
malady,  the  firft  csufe  is  to  be  removed*  527.  Treatment  nn* 
dtr  a  redundancy  of  the  difcharge*  528.  Regimen  and  medi* 
cine  proper  at  the  final  declite  of  the  menfes*  529. 

Mercury  may  be  given  in  defperate  cafes  of  aninAammadonof  the 
inteftinef ,  294.  Cautions  for  adminiftering  it*  ihid,  tftg.  Grest 
caution  neceflary  in  ufing  mercurial  preparations  for  the  itch, 
405.  Is  feldom  neceffsry  in  a  gonorrhcea*  496.  How  to  ad* 
mioifter  it  when  needful  in  that  oiforder,  497.  Solotion  of  mer- 
cury, how  to  make,  498,  nutt.  Is  the  only  certain  remedy  keova 
in  Europe  for  the  cure  of  a  confirmed  lues,  511-  Saline  pit* 
parations  of,  more  efficacious  than  the  mercnrial  ointmest, 
ibid.  How  to  adminiller  corrofive  fnblimate  in  venereal  cafes* 
512.-  NecelTary  cautions  in  the  ofe  of  mercery*  515.  Pmper 
^afons  for  entering  onaconrfe  of*  516*  Preparstions  fe^ 
ibid.     Regimen  under  a  courfe  of,  517. 

Mextrton  root*  a  powerful  affiftant  in  venereal  enies*  513. 

Midnjui/ery^  ought  not  to  be  aHowed  to  be  pradifed  by  anf-wonite 
not  properly  qualified,  534,  nati, 

Midrwivesi  hiftorical.  view  of  the  profeffion,  9.  How  they  fa^' 
came  intruilcd  with  the  care  of  bandaging  inftsta^  wMt  theiA 
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*€ffeds  of  their  attempts  at  dexterity  in  this  office^  ic;  la* 
Haoces  of  their  raflmefs  and  officious  ignorance^  54^'  "^^* 
^44»  note* 

Miliary  Fever.     See  Ftver, 

Military  exercife  recommended  for  boys  to  praflife,  26. 

Milkt  that  of  the  mother,  the  mod  natural  food  for  an  infantt  I  c* 
Cows  miiki  better  nnkioiled  than  boiIed«  18.  Is  a  good  aati- 
dote  againll  the  fcarvy,  66,  Of  more  value  in  confumptions 
than  the  whole  Materia  Meslica,  179.  Its  great  efficacy  in  the 
fcnrvy,  396.  A  milk  diet  proper  both  for  men  and  womenj 
in  cafes  of  barren nefs,  543. 

Milk  fever.     See  Ftn^er. 

MillipiJtSt  how  to  adminifter  for  the  hooping-coogh,  287. 

Mindt  difeafes  of,  to  bediiHnguifliedTrom  thofe  of  the  body>  136* 
See  PaffioHs. 

Mimrs,  expofed  to  iojories  from  unwholefome  air,  and  mineral 
parciclesy  38.     Cautions  to,  39. 

Mineral  waters,  the  danger  of  drinking  them  in  too  large  quan- 
ties>  3 1 9.  Are  of  coofiderable  fervice  in  weakneiTes  of  tho 
flomach,  417.  Cautions  concerning  the  drinking  of,  639r—646. 

fiiixtttris,  general  remarks  on  this^  form  of  medicines,  714.  Com- 
pofition  of  the  aftringent  mixture,  i^id.  Diuretic  mixture^  iiid. 
Laxative  abforbent  mixtare,  f^/V.  Saline  mixture,  715.  Sqail 
mixtnre,  Hid, 

Molajjiit,  an  intoxicating  fpirrt  mnch  ufedby  the  common  people 
at  Edinburgh,  91. 

ilf0/i&/r/>  prapofterous,  when  they  thick  it  below  them  to  nurfe 
their  own  children,  2.  Under  what  circumitaoces  they  may 
be  really  unfit  to  perform  this  talk,  ihid.  Importance  of  their 
fuckling  their  own  children,  3,  note.  Delicate  mothers  pro* 
duce  unhealthy  ihort-iived  children,  7.  Their  milk,  the  beft 
food  for  children,  15.  Ought  to  give  their  children  proper  ex- 
ercife, 23;  and  air,  31.  . 

Mouth,  cautions  againll  potting  pins  or  other  dangerous  articles 
into,  603. 

mm/cular  exercife  a  cure  for  the  goat,  385. 

Mujhroomst  a  dangerous  article  of  food,  as  other  fungufes  areoften 
gathered  in  (lead  of  them,  488. 

Mufic^  the  performance  of,  recommended  as  a  proper  amofement 
tor  -fludious  perfons,  60. 

Mujk^  extraordinary  effe^  produced  by,  under  particular  circom* 
ftances,  in  the  nervous  itst^,  193.  Is  a  good  remedy  in  the 
cptlepfy,  435.  And  for  the  hiccop,  437.  Deafoefs  cured  by, 
462. 

Mujlard^  white,  a  good  remedy  in  the  rhcumatifm,  391* 

N 

Natural  hiilory,  the  (ludy  of,  necefHry  to  the  improvefflent  of 
.    j^gricalture,  xvi. 
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2ftrnf9ms  6\kz(tM»  the  moft  complicated  and  difficuh  Co  ctfreof  aH 
others,  430.  General  caofefl  of,  ihiJ.  Syoiptoros  off  421. 
Reginven,  422.  Medical  treatment,  424.  A  cure  ooly  to 
be  expected  from  regimen,  426.  The  feveral  fympiomi  of, 
though  differently  named,  all  modifications  of  ihfi  fame  diiaaie, 

453- 
Ntr^voHs  colic,  its  caufes  and  fymptomt,  299.    Medical  trcatmeBl 

of,  300. 

Ntfuous  fever.     Sec  Fever, 

Night-mare,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms  defcribed,  439.  Proper  tff  at- 
menc  of,  440. 

Nighe  Jhade^  an  infufion  of,  recommended  in  a  cancer,  469. 

Nitre^  purified,  its  good  effe^s  in  a  qniniey,  s68.  Is  an  effica- 
cioQs  remedy  for  the  dropfy,  378*  Promotes  orine  and  per* 
fpiration,  429. 

Nefe,  ulcer  in,  bow  to  core,  464.  Stoppage  of,  in  children^  how 
to  care,  551.     See  Bleeding  eu, 

•NurfitB  their  foperilitious  prejudices  in  bathing  of  children,  30. 
The  only  certain  evidence  of  a  good  one,  33.  Their  ofotl 
faults  pointed  out,  34.  Adminiler  cordials  to  remedy  their 
negled  of  duty  towards  children,  35.  Their  miftaken  treat* 
ment  of  eruptions,  ibid.  And  looit  ftools,  ibid,,  Are  apt  to 
conceal  the  diforders  of  children  that  ari(e  from  their  own  ne- 
gligence, 36.  Ought  to  be  punifhed  for  the  misfiortones  they 
thus  occafion,  ihid>  .  Senfible,  often  able  to  difcover  difeales 
fooner  than  perfobs  bred  to  phyfic,  135.  Are  liable  to  catch 
the  fmall-pox  again  from  thofe  they  nurie  in  that  diforder, 
218,  note. 

Nur/ery  ought  to  be  the  largeft  and  beft  aired  room  ia  a 
houfe,  31. 


Oats  and  barley,  more  wholefome  when  boiled,  657. 

Oatmeal f  frequently  made  into  bread,  and  peafants  fed  on  it,  are 
healthy  and  robuft,  659.  Errorteoufly  fuppofed  to  occafioa 
Hcin  difeafes,  Hid.  Oatmeal  and  milk  a  proper  food  for  chil^ 
dren,  660. 

Oil,  an  antii^ote  to  the  injuries  arifing  from  working  in  mines  or 
metals,  39.  Salad  oil,  the  bed  application  to  the  bite  oft 
wafp  or  bee,  486.     Camphorated,  how  to  prepare,  718. 

0/7r,  eiTcntial,  of  vegetables,  the  proper  mendroam  for»  728. 

Ointment  for  the  itch,  403.  Ufe  of  oiatmeBts  when  applied  to 
wounds  and  (ores,  715.  Preparation  of  yellow  bafiUcnm,  ibil 
Emollient  ointment,  716.  Eye  ointavrtits,  ilid*  Ifltieoiot- 
ment,  iSid.  Ointpiien;  of  lead,  717.  Mercnrial  ointment,  lii/ 
Ointment  of  fulphur,  iiid.  White  ointment,  iiief.  See  lis* 
ment. 

Onions  roafied,  i:fed.b|;.the  Turks  as  bread,  670. 
Ofhtbalmia.     See  Eyi. 
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Opiatttt  efficacious  in  a  cholgra  morbus^  311.  In  a  diabetes,  320: 
Wbeo  proper  for  the  head-acb,  356.  Recommeoded  for  the 
tooth- ach|  ibid.  Are  deluiive  remedies  in  Dervous  difeafef^ 
4^5%     See  LaudMium. 

Ormnge  and  lemon  peel,  ho«y  to  candy»  699.  How  to  prefenre 
orange  and  lemon  juice  in  the  form  of  fyrup,  728. 

Ormjkirk  medicine  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  remarks  oo>  48^ 

Oxjfcraiif  the  moft  proper  external  application  in  a  fraftare*  596* 
Ojjfen  of  great  fervice  in  confumptions,  182*  ««//. 


Painters,     Sec  Miners, 

Pal/jit  the  nature  of  this  diforder  explained,  with  its  caufes,  430. 
Mfdical  treatment,  431. 

Parapbremitist  its  fyraptoms  and  treatment,   170. 

Parents^  their  interefted  views  in  the  difpofal  of  their  children  la 
marriage,  often  a  lource  of  bitter  repentance,  120,  n$te.    See  ' 
Fathers  and  Mothers, 

Par/kips,  a  nouriihiog  food,  669. 

PaJfiiitSt  intemperance  the  abu/e  of,  9^.  Have  great  influence 
both  in  the  caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes,  1  ii.  Anger,  112.  Fear» 
ibid.  Grief,  116.  Love,  119.  Religious  melancholy,  I20« 
The  beft  method  of  counteracting  the  violence  of  any  of  the 
paffions,  ibid, 

Peas^  parched,  good  in  cafes  of  flatulency,  363. 

Perwuian  bark*     See  Bark, 

PeniSf  ulcerated,  cured,  and  partly  regenerated,  by  a  careful  at- 
tention to  deanlinefs,  918,  note. 

Peripneumony ,  who  moll  /ubjed  to,  171.     Its  caufes,  fymptomi^  . 
and  proper  regimen,  ibid,  172. 

Per/pirationt  infenfible,  the  obflruflion  of,  diforders  the  whole  ' 
frame,   126,     The  various  caufes  of  its  being  checked,  ibid. 
Changes  in  the  atmofphere,  ibid.  Wet  clothes,  127.  Wet  feet,  ' 
ibid.     Night  air,  12S.    Damp  beds,  ibid.    Damp  houfes,  130* 
Sudden  tranfiiioos  from  heat  to  cold,  131. 

Pbilo/hphjf  advantages  resulting  from  the  ftudy  of,  xix. 

Phremitis.     See  Brain. 

Phymefis  defcribed,  and  how  to  treat,  509. 

Ptjficians^  ill  confequencet  of  their  inattention  to  the  manage- 
ment  of  children,  5.  Are  liable  to  fpread  infedion,  log^jseiu 
Their  cuftom  of  prognoflicating  the  fate  of  their  patients,  m 
bad  pradice,  115.  Are  feldom  called  in,  until  medicine  can 
give  no  relief,  158.  The  faculty  oppofe  evef7  falutary  difco* 
very,  328.      • 

Pickiut  provocatives  injurious  to  the  flomach,  67. 

Piles^  bleeding  and  blind,  the  diflinAion  between,  334.  Who 
910ft  fubjed  to  the  diforder,  ibid.     General  caufes,  ibid,    Me- 

3  D  3  dical 
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dical  ireitment  of,  3^5.  Periodicil  diicharget  of»  ought  hoc 
to  be  flopped,  336.  Proper  treatment  of  the  blind  pileir,'  ibid. 
External  oincmentB  of  little  ofe,  337. 

filh^  purging,  proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  io- 
teflines,  294.  The  general  intention  of  this  clafs  of  medicinet, 
713.  Prcparatroa  of  the  compoijng  pill,  719.  Foetid  pill* 
.j(^iV.  Hemlock  pill,  ihid.  Mercnnal  piH,  ibid.  Mercnnal 
fublimate  pills,  720.  Plummer's  pill,  i^/V.  Purging  pill,  721. 
Pill  for  the  jaundice,  i^/V.  Squill  pills,  tfiV.  Sucogtkening 
ptllf,  722. 

Tim  ought  never  to  be  ufcd  in  the  drefling  of  children,  13.  Swal« 
lowed,  difcharged  from  an  uker  in  the  fide,  603,  «#//. 

Plaftirst  the  general  intentions  of,  and  their  ufual  baiis,.  722. 
Preparation  of  the  common  plaftcr,  ibid.  Adbefive  plafter, 
723.  Anodyne  plafter,  ibid,  Bliflering  platter,  ibid.  Gum 
plafter,  ibid^  Mercurial  plafter,  ibid.  Stomach  plaAer,  724. 
Warm  plafter,  ibid.     Wax  plafter,  ibid. 

fUuri/yt  the  nature  of  the  diforder  explained,  vyith  its  caufes, 
163.     Symptoirs,  164.     Regimen,  ibid.     Medical  treatment, 
.165.     A  deco^ion   of  feneka  reckoned  a  fpecific  in,  i68« 
fiaftard  pleurify,  169. 

Plumbtn,    See  Miners. 

Foi/ons,  the  nature  and  cure  of,  a  general  concern,  and  eafil/  ac. 
quired,  472.  Mineral  poifons,  473.  Vegetable  poifimis  475* 
£ites  of  pcifonous  animals,  477.  Bite  of  a  mad  dog*  479. 
Bite  of  a  viper,  485.  The  pradice  of  fucking  the  poifon  out 
of  wounds  recommended,  486,  note,  Poifonous  plants  ooght 
to  be  deftroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  487.  Negro 
remedy  to  cure  the  bite  of  a  rattle-fnake,  488.  General  rules 
for  fecuriiy  againft  poifons,  489. 

Toor  living,  the  dangers  of,  43. 

Parte? s  fubjei^  to  diforders  of  the.  lung*,  40. 

Pcfiurcst  coufiued,  injurious  to  the  health  of  fedeotary  artifts,  ^o. 

Potaiee,  the  bed  fubititute  for  ^read,  666.  The  mealy  kind 
deemed  moft  nutritious,  667.  Simply  boiling  or  roafting-,  the 
beft  mode  of  cooking  ^hcm,  ibid.  Stewed  mutton  and  po- 
tatoes a  nonrifhing  and  palatable  di(h,  ibid. 

Po^verty,  occafions  parents  to  neglect  giving  their  children  proper 
exercife,  23.  Deftroys  pareaul  afie^ion,  24,  ntie.  Not  only 
occafiODs,  but  aggravates,  many  of  the  difeafea  of  labourers, 
43.  The  po6r  great  fuftereri'by  the  {ale  of  bad  protifioaa,  6^ 
And  by  bad  air  in  large  cities,  77. 

Pauhicei  proffer  for  infiaaied  wounds«  cyg. 

Feeders,  general  in ftr unions  for  making  and  adminifteriog,  725. 
Allringent  powder,  preparation  and  dolei  of,  726.  Powder  of 
bole,  ibid.  Carminative  powder,  ibid.  Dieoretic  powder,  727* 
Aromatic  purging  powder,  ibid,    Saltoe  laxative  powder,  ibid* 

Steol 
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Steel  -powder,  iHd.  Sudorific  powder,  ibid.  Worm  powdeiy 
7x8%  Purging  worm  ^^6tttJhiil,  Powder  for  the  tape- worm  > 
ibid. 

Pcx^  fma!!,  who  mofl  liable  co,  and  at  what  feafonsA  214.  I^i 
caofes  and  fy mptoms,  ibid,  ti  J.  Favoerable  and  nnfavourable' 
fyroptoms' io,  215,  216.  Regimen,  216.  How  the  pa<ien( 
ougbc  fo  be  treated  diiriiig  the  eruptive  fever,-  217.  Childrea- 
in  thisdiforder  ought  not  to  lie  together  in  the  fame  bed,  219* 
Should  be  allowed  clean  linen,  ibid.  Patients  under  this  dif^- 
order 'Ought  not  to  appear  in  public  view,  220.  Medical  treat* 
mcnt,  ibid*  The  fecondary  fever,  224.  When  and  how  to 
open  the  puftules,  255.     Of  inoculation,  227. 

FrtgMMniyf  how  to  treat  vomiting  when  the^  t9Mt  of,  316.    Rules  =• 
of  conduct  for  women  under  the  diforders  incident,  to,  530. 
Caafeir  and  fy mptomt  of  abortion,  532.     How  to  guard  again d 
mbortion »  ibid.     Treatment  in  cafes  of  abortion,  ibid;    Child- 
birth, 533. 

Frtftriptfnu  medical,  patients  exposed  to  danger  by  their- beiAg^ 
written  in  Latin,  xxvi. 

Pn^i/kust  unfoBn<l,  the  fale  of,  a  public  injury,  63. 

Puirperal  fever.    See  Fe^er, 

Pttrps^  the  frequent  taking  of  them  renders  the  habitual  ufe  of 
them  neceflary,  123.  Their  efficacy  in  agues,  150.  Proper 
form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  intedioes,  293.  Cooling 
purges  always  proper  in  a  gonorrhoea,  494.  Midwives  too  ra(h 
•  20  the  giving  of  purges,  540,  noti.  Form  of  a  gentle  purge  for 
infiintt'dirordered  in  the  bowels,  C45.     For  the  thruih,  547. 

PufimUft  in  the  fmall-pox,  favourable  and  unfavourable  appear- 
ancea  of,  215,  216.  The  fuppuration  of,  to  be*  promoted, 
221.     When  and  how  to  open,  225. 

Putrid  fever.     See  Ft^tr. 

Sluaeks  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  core,  456. 

Rackety t  how  to  dedroy,  xxi.     , 

fakirs »  their  mode  of  dreffing  recommended,  9^. 

^'H/^9  *  common  and  dangerous  diforder,  and  to  whom  mod 

fatal,  264.    Its  caufes,  ibid.    Symptoms,  265.  Regimen;  266. 

Medical  applications,  268.  How  to  promote  fuppuration,  269. 

How  to  nourifh  the  patieat  when  he  cannot  (wallow,  270* 

Advice  to  perfons  fubjed  to  this  diforder,  ibid, 
m  ,  malignant,  who  moft  fubjed  to,  and  its  caufes,  271.    Its 

iymptoms,  272.    Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  273. 

R 

Raiiii/Maitf  Negro  remedy  for  the  cure  of  its  bite,  488, 
Rigimen  ought  to  co-operate  with  medicine  to  accompliih  ihe  cure 

of  difeafet,  xi.    Will  often  cure  difeafes  without  medicine, 

140.    See  Alimnt, 

3  D  4  Rtligienf 
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Riliihu^  triiCa  cilculated  to  fupport  the  miod  oDdcr  eveiy  aflk- 

tioot  120.     The  inftrodioos  io,  oaghc  nol  to  dwell  too  mack 

on  gloomy  fubjedls,  121* 
Rimitting  ieyftr.     See  Fevsr. 
RipUii9mt  impairs  the  digeitive  power,  72.      Difeafei  occafioned 

by,  74.     How  to  treat  a  loofenefs  prodaced  by,  J12. 
JU/enimeni,  the  indulgence  of,  iojurioui  co  the  conflicatioOj  112. 
Refims^  and  cflential  oih,  the  proper  menilrouni  for,  yzg. 
Rt/piration^  how  to  reftore  in  a  drowned  perfon,  609. 
Siiumati/m,  acute  and  chronic,  diftinguiflied,   388.       Caoiet, 

i^/V.     Symptoms,  389.     Medical  treatment,  i^iJ^     CaotioM 

to  perfoos  fubje^  to  this  diforder,  390. 
Ri€i9  a  general  article  of  diet,  657.     Simple  boiling  of,  renden 

it  a  proper  fubftitute  for  bread,  iStd, 
RiikiUp  the    ppearanceof,  in  Britain,  dated  from  the  growth  of 
.  m^Dafadurcs  and  fedentary  employments,  23.     The  cauietof, 

i;62.  Symptoms,  563.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  ihid, 
JUlliTSt  pcrnicioas  tendency  o?  applying  ihem  ro and  the  bodies  of 

infants,  I2. 
R^manst  ]|ncient,  their  great  attention  to  the  deanliAe(s  of  their 

towns,   102,  tnti, 
M»/tSy  conferve  of,  its  great  virtue  againft  hsBmorrhages,  536. . 

Rifimmry^  the  external  application  of,  a  popular  *remedy  for  the 

cramp,  451,  n9ti. 
Rmptunst  are  chiefly  incident  to  children  and  very  old  perfbas, 

508.     The  caufes  refpeciively,  ihiJ.    Method  of  tieatment, 

ibid.    Cutting  fhould  be  avoided  if  poflible,  599.    Caettont  fbr. 

perfoos  affiided  with  a  rupture,  6oo.     Often  prove  fatal  before 

difcovered,  ibid,  note. 
Rutbtrftrd,  hr.  his  preparation  for  the  cure  of  a  dyfentery,  347, 


Sailors^  their  health  injured  by  change  of  cKmate,  hard  weatl^er, 
and  bad  provifions,  45,  Many  of  their  difeafes  fpring  from 
intemperance,  ibid.  Ought  to  goard  agaioft  wet  clothes,  ibid. 
How  the  ill  efFeds  of  fait  provifions  might  be  correded,  ibid. 
Peruvian  bark  the  bed  antidote  to  failors  on  a  foreign  coaft,  47. 
Cleanlinefs  greatly  conducive  to  their  health,  103. 

Salprunelia,  its  good  effeds  in  a  quinfey,  a68. 

Valine  draughts,  of  good  ufe  for  Hopping  a  vomiting,  318.  p^e* 
paration  of,  for  this  purpofe,  ibid.  Peculiarly  good  in  the 
puerperal  {tvtr,  540. 

Sali'vatton  tiox.  neceifd ry  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  di(eafe,  cii« 

Sar/aparillat  a  powerful  afliftant  in  venereal  cafes,  5  13.    ''* 

Scabbed  head  in  children,  difficult  to  cure,  555.     Medical  treat- 
ment, ibid» 

SearUt  fever.     See  Ftver^ 
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Sehioi,  fcndiag  children  there  too  young,  lU  bad  conieqseQCes^ 
25.     Oaght  to  be  feated  in  a  dry  air»  and  not  to  be  too  mucli 
crowded,  33* 
Scirrbus  in  the  liver,  proper  regimen  in  the  cafe  of,  308.    Stm 

Canar, 
Scrophuia,  nature  of  this  difeafe,  and  its  caufes,  398.    Symptoms^ 

and  regimen,  399.    Medical  treatment,  400. 
Scurvy f  why  prevalent  among  the  Engliih,  65.  Where  moft  pre* 
vaient,  and  the  two  diflio6iions  of,  393.      Caufes  of»  iM. 
Symptoms  and  cure,  394.    InllruAions  to  fea-faring  meii,  395. 
Extraordinary  effeds  of  milk,  396.     Proper  liquors,  iM, 
Siiltntary  life,  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  human  fpecies,  47* 
Few  perfons  follow  agriculture  who  are  capable  of  other  bufi* 
nefs,  48.     Sedentary  and  adivc  employments  ought  to  be 
intermixed,  for  the  fake  of  healtb,.f£/4f.    Artifis  iufler  from 
unwholeibme  air,  by  being  crowded  together,   i^/V.     The 
poftures  artifts  are  confined  to,  injurious  to  health,  49.    Dif- 
orders  produced  by,  ibid.     Cautions  offered  to  the  fedentary^ 
50.    Sedentary  amufements  improper  for  fedentary  perfons,  5 1. 
Hints  relating  to  improper  food,  ^a.     Exercife,  a  furer  relief 
for  low  fpirits  than  drinking,  ibid.     Gardening  a  wholefome 
amulemenc  for  the  feoeiitary,  ibid,    Ditorders  occafioned  by  in* 
tenfe  (ludy,  ^5.    Dietetical  advice  to  the  fedentary,^  1 .    Sedea* 
tary  occupations  better  adapted  to  women  than  men^  83,  m§tu 
Sea  water,  a  good  remedy  in  the  king's  evil,  400. 
Sim/es,  diforders  of,  456. 

S^oM^  fomecimes  has  extraordinary  efFefb  in  an  inflammation  of 
the  eyts,  262.     Is  of  fervice  for  preventing  apoplexies,  4I3«. 
The  beft  method  of  making  it,  430. 
Sboij,  ti^ht,  the  bad  confequences  refulting  from,  91.     The  high 

heels  of  women's  (hoes,  92. 
SihbitUt  a  venereal  diforder  fo  termed  in  the  weft  of  Scotland,  how 

to  cure,  518,  uoti, 
Sfcb,  the  mutual  danger  incurred  by  unneceflary  viHtors  to,  io6. . 
Perfons  in  health  to  be  kept  at  a  dillance  from  the  iick,   107* 
Proper  nurfes  ought  to  be  employed  about  them,  109.     In«> 
Urudions  for   avoiding  infedlion,    ibid,     Phyiicians  too  no* 
guarded  in  their  vifrs  to  them,  ibid,  noti»     Tolling  of  beUt 
for  the  dead  stty  dangerous  to,  1 14.     Their  fears  ought  not  to 
be  alarmed,  1 16. 
Sight  injured  by  ftudying  by  candle-Itght,  57. 
SimpUs,  a  lift  of  thofe  proper  to  be  kept  for  private  praAice,654* 
Sinapi/ms,  the  general  intentions  of,  66o.    Diredions  for  making 

of,  ibid. 
Ship,  the  due  proportion  of,  rot  eafy  to  fix,  87.     How  to  make 
it  refreftiing,  88.     Compiainu  of  the  want  of,  chiefly  made  by 
the  indolent,  ibid.     Heavy  fuppers  caufe  uneafy  nights,  ibid. 
Anxiety  deftruAive  of  fleep»  89.    That  in  the  fore-part  of  the 

nighi 
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Zhifing  in  the  Aid,  the  dtoger  of»  42.      ^ 

SmMil'p6M.     SttP§x, 

Smgli,  iDJuri(    to  which  the  fenfe  of,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies 

ap^kable  to»  463. 
S§af,  Alicanty  recommended  in  the  fione»  ^tj»    Soap-leea»  how 

to  take,  Hid. 

S^itmum."  Stt  Night  Jbade, 

Sdikfii  expofed*  to  many  difbrdert  from  the  hardfhips  they  na- 

dergOy  44.     Ought  to  be  employed  in  moderate  labour  in  timae 

of  peace»44,  nvti. 
Stmff*     See  Brotbi. 

Spiut^  often  bent  by  ardfts  working  in  unfavourable  poftnrei,  56. 
Spirit tft^x^t^^  the  direfi«menftruam  for  refins  and'  effential  oili 

of  vegetables  i  728.     Of  wine,  camphorated^  how  to  prepare, 

733.     Spirit  of  Minderer OS,  ihiJ. 
SfiriUf  Jownefs  of,  the  general  foreronner  of  a  nervoas  fever, 

189.    The  proper  remedies  for,  446.    Cautions  to  peribns 

under  this-complaint,  447. 
Sfiritmwvf  hfuors^  when  good  in  the  colic,  296.     And  for  gouty 
-  complaints  in  the  ftomach,   363.     Should  be  avoided  by  all 
'  perfons  affliAed  with  nervous  diforders,  423.     The  ufe  oft 

efiea  fatal,  623. 
^fitting  ofhUed,     See  BhtJ, 
Sf9Hge,  may  be  ufed  to  fupply  the  want  of  agaric  as  a  flypttc,  577, 

««//.    Its  ufein  extradrng  fobflances  Hopped  in  the  gullet,  605* 
Sforti,  a^tve,  far  more  wbolefome  than  fedentary  amnfement^ 

85.     Golf,  a  better  exercife  than  cricket,  ibid.  nots. 
BpBts  in  the  eye,  how  to  treat,  459. 
Squinting,  how  to  correct  the  habit  of,  459. 
Stayit  a  ridiculous  and  pernidoos  article  of  female  drefs,  14.  91* 

The  wearing  of,  tends  to  produce  cancers  in  the  breafts,  467. 
SttrthKmt9ries,  preparations 'of»  recommended  for  reftoring  Icf 

fmell,  464. 
Stitking'pUfter  is  the  bed  application  for  flight  wounds,  578. 
Sfmaeht  exercife  the  befl  cure  for  diforders  of,  84.    InBammadoa 

of,  a  diforder  that  calls  for  fpeedy  affiftance,  289.     Itt  caufies, 

f^iV.     Symptoms,  ibid.    Regimen,  290.     Medical  treatment, 

ibid.     Pain  in,  its  caufes,  362.     Remedies  for,  363*     InftruC'- 

tions  for  perfons  fubjed  tOf  364, 
5/Mrr,  the  formation  of,  in  the  bladder,  explained,   124.    Thii 

diforder  how  diftinguifhed  from  the  gravel,  324*     Cades  and 

fympioms,  ibid.     Regimen,  325.     Medical  treatment,  326* 

Alicant  foap  and  lime-water,  how  to  take  for  tbia  difora^, 

327.     The  uva  urfi,  a  remedy  in  prefent  requel^  for,  328* 
Siocl,  loofe,  the  benefit  of,  to  children,  35.     Proper  treatment 

of,  w  hen  exceffi ve,  3  6  •    The  dlfcharge  by,  ctnnot  be  fegnlir,  if 

the 
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lite  mode  of  living  be  irregular^  121.  One  in  a  day  generally 
fufficient  for  an  adolt,  122.  How  to  produce  a  regularity  of* 
Uid.  Frequent  recoiyfe  to  medicines  for  coftivenefs,  iDJarioat 
to  the  conftitutiony  123, 

StH'ei,  Dr.  hit  method  of  treating  cancers,  469. 

Strabi/mus.     See  Squinting, 

Strains^  proper  method  of  treating,  597*  The  fafeft  external 
applicatioQSy  ibid,  note, 

Stfmngufyt  from  a  bliftering-plafter,  bow  to  gaard  agaiai^,  i67« 
In  the  fmall-poxy  how  to  relieve,  222.  From  a  venereal  cauir^ 
defcribed,  with  its  proper  treatment^   507. 

StranguUiioM,  courfe  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  perfona  - 
fiom,  628. 

St'rnjburght  fucceCsfal  treatment  of  a  miliary  fever  there,  208,  m/#* 

Strtngtb,  tbe  folly  of  trials  of,  from  emulation,  40.  44. 

Situijt  intenftf,  injurious  to  health,  54.  The  diforders  occafioned 
by,  55.  Charader  of  a  mere  ftudent,  58.  Hints  of  advice  to 
fiudious  perfons,  59.  Dinger  of  their  having  recourfe  tO  cor- 
dials, 6o.  Health  often  neglected  while  in  poiTeffion,  and  la- 
boured for  after  it  is  deftroyed,  61 .  No  perfon  ought  to  ftody 
immediately  after  a  full  meal,  62.  Dietetical  advice  to  the  ftu* 
diouf,  71.     The  general  effeAs  of,  on  theconditocioo,  420* 

Sublimate^  corroilve,  how  to  adminifter  in  venereal  cafes  fit. 

Suffoemiion,  by  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  liable  to  happen  in  tlofe 
chambers,  613.  General  caufes  of  fuffocation,  626.  Over? 
laying  of  infants,  627. 

SugaKf  an  improper  article  in  the  food  of  children,  18. 

StSfbnTf  a  good  remedy  for  expelling  worms,  368.  And  for  the 
itch,  403. 

Sufpirs,  ought  not  to  deftroy  the  appetite  for  breakfaft,  73. 
Heavy  fuppcrs  fure  to  occafion  uneafy  nights,  88. 

Surgery,  many  of  the  operations  of,  fucccfsfuliy  performed  by 
perfons  onikitled  in  anatomy,  569.  Humanity  induces  every 
one  more  or  lefs  to  be  a  furgeon,  ibid, 

S'weatingy  generally  excited  in  an  improper  manner,  in  fevers^ 
1 46.  i6o, 

Sivenings,  the  feveral  caufes  of,  defcrlbed,  424.  Proper  treat* 
ment  of  this  diforder,  425.  618.  Cautions  to  perfons  fubjedt 
to  them,  622. 

Sydenham,  Dr.  his  method  of  creating  fevers  in  children  from 
teething,  560. 

Symfioms,  difeafes  better  diftinguifhed  by,  than  by  the  fy ftema* 
tical  arrangement  of,  13c.  The  differences  of  fex,  age,  and 
conftitntion,  to  be  coniiaered,  136.  Difeafes  of  the  mind  to 
be  diftinguiihed  from  thofe  of  the  body,  137. 

Syncope,  proper  treatment  in,  619. 

Syrnps,  the  general  intention  of,  728.  How  to  make  fimple 
f/ropi  aDd  to  modify  it  for  particular  purpofes,  ibid, 

TacitMSf 


INDEX, 


Tacims,  hU  remtrk  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies,  4, 

mote* 

^alloiM  cbandltrs,  and  others  working  on  putrid  animal  fiib* 
fiances,  cautions  lo,  39. 

Titpphg  for  the  dropfy,  a  fafe  and  itmple  operation »  379. 

7ar»  Barbadoes,  its  e^cacy  in  the  nervous  coJic>  500. 

STiw/ar,  (olubie,  a  good  remedy  for  the  jaundice,  375.  Cream 
of»  a  good  remedy  in  a  dropfy*  378.     And  rheumatifm,  390. 

^ajle,  how  to  reflore  the  fenfeof*  when  injured,  465. 

^Tiulorst  are  e>po(ied  to  injuries  from  breathing  confined  air,  49. 
Art  fubjeft  to  confumptions,  i6tJ,  note.  Often  lofe  ihe  ufe  of 
their  legs,  50.  Hints  of  inftruCtion  offered  to  them  in  regard 
to  their  health,  51. 

Tea,  the  cuftomary  ufe  of,  injurious  to  female  conilitutions,  7. 
Dellroys  their  digcftive  powers,  and  produces  hyfterict,  66. 
The  baa  qualities  cf,  principally  owing  to  imprudence  in  the 
vfe  of  it>  i6iJ.  Green,  chewing  of,  a  remedy  for  the  heart- 
bumf  419.  *Has  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  nerves,  431,  neie* 
Is  bad  for  perfons  troubled  with  flatulencies,  445,  Occaiions 
an  unreceflary  confamption  of  bread,  655.  Bad  e£EcAi  of  aa 
immoderate  ufe  of,  656. 

7W/^/«^>  tbe  dilbrders  attending,  539.     Regimen,  and  medical  . 
treatment  in,  560.     Applications  to  the  gums,  and  how  to  cat 
them,  561. 

Temperance,  the  parent  of  health,  94. 

Tefiickst  fweilcd,  the  caufe  of,  503.  Regimen  and  medicine  in, 
ihU.     Treatment  under  a  cancerous  or  fcrophulous  habit,  504. 

Thirfit  how  it  may  be  quenched  when  a  perion  is  hot,  without 
danger,  132. 

Thought,  intenfe,  deftrudive  of  health,  54* 

^brujh  in  infanu,  the  aiforder  and  its  caufes  defciibed,  547. 
Mciiical  treatment  of,  ibid, 

Tindures  and  elixirs ^  the  proper  medicines  to  exhibit  in  the  form 
of,  728.  Preparations  of  the  aromatic  tindure,  729.  Com- 
pound tindure  of  the  bark,  ibid.  Volatile  foetid  tindure,  ibid. 
Volatile  tindure  of  gum  guaiacum,  730*  Tindure  of  black 
hellebore,  ibid,  Aflringeut  tindure,  ibid,  Tindure  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  ibid,  Tindure  of  opium,  or  liquid  laudanum,  ibid* 
T:n£lure  of  hiera  picra,  731.  Compound  tindure  of  fenna, 
ihtd,  Tindure  of  Spanifh  flics,  ibid,  Tinduje  of  the  baifam 
ofTolo,  ibid,     Tindure  of  rhubarb,  7;!. 

Tijfot,  Dr.  charader  of  his  A*vis  um  pempUt  x\u  Hia  medical 
cou rfe  for  the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia,  484.  His  diredjoos 
for  ga;hering,  preparing,  and  applying  agaric  of  the  oak  as  a 
fiy^tic,  577,  note.  Inllances  from,  of  the  recovery  of  4rowaed 
peifoni,  61 1« 

T§bae€$i 
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f§i*ett,  I  cljrAf  r  oF  ■  deeoAion  oF,  nfcFal  (o  excite  a  vomit,  6c4. 

A  clylter  of  th^  fumei  oF,  will  ftimutiLc  the  intefiiDM,  and 

producr  a  ftool,  300.  610. 
Ttti,  tbe  im  moEion  of,  dcltroftd  by  wearinf;  tight  Ihoet,  gi.- 
T»otk-M(b,   th«  genera)  cauFes  of,  jjj.     Medical   |T«itment  oFi 

Hid.     Whrn  reegurFr  mull  be  h*d  to  extriaioQ,  3;9.     Direc- 

lioni  Fof  cleaning  the  teeih,  360. 
7»ueb,  injuriet  to  which  the  fenfe  oF,  ii  liable,  with  the  remedies 

applicable  to,  465. 
T*uimt,  great,  the  air  oF,  deRraftive  to  (he  children  of  the  poor, 

30.     Children  bred  in  the  country,  ought  not  to  be  lent  too 

early  into  towns,  31.      CleiDlineFi  not  Fufficieotly  «tttnded  to 

in,  toi  ■    Ought  to  be  Fopplied  with  plenty  of  water  for  waOi. 

ing  the  Jlreeti,  105,  n»tt.     Tbe  beft  meant  10  guard  againft 

infeAioD  in,  109. 
trada,  fome  tnjuriou*  10  health  by  making  artifl*  breathe  an- 

wholeFome  sir,  37.  49. 
Traufiiiamt,  Fudden,  from  beat  to  cold,  the  iil  efifli  of,  to  the 

contiitution,   131.  * 

Travtiltrt,  the  ufe  of  vinegar  recommended  to,  46.     Ought  to  be 

very  careful  not  to  flerp  in   damp  bed),   lait.     feveri  why 

often  fatal  to,  I44, 
Triit  fliould  not  be  planted  too  near  to  houfei,  79, 
Trtfailwiltt,  a  good  remedy  in  (he  rheumatiFni,   391. 
fwniirr,  proper  treatment  of,   ;74.. 

9'iirmfi,  properly  cultivated,  afford  nholefome  nourilhtnent,  660. 
Tumbull,  Dr.  hi«  method  of  treating  the  cronp  in  children,  jjit, 

Turatr'i  tirau,  preparaiioti  of,  716. 


^f^SHr  of  fermenting  liquon,  noxioui  nature  of,  613. 

Vtgit^Us,  wholefome  correittoDS  of  the  bad  qualitjei  oF  animal 
food,  6j.     Their  extraordinary  effeiSs  in  the  fcurvy,  397. 

Viuirtal  di/ia/i.  why  omitted  in  the  lirlt  edition  nf  this  work,  4S9. 
Unfavourable  circumftances  attending  this  dil'ordcr,  490.  The 
virulent  gnnorrhcea,  491.  Gleeia,  ^co.  Swelled  tellicln,  {03. 
Buboei,  jOf.  ChiDcrea,  ;c9.  Strangury,  J07.  PhymoFii, 
i;o9.  A  confirmed  luei,  ;lo.  American  metbod  of  curing 
ihii  difeafe,  513.  Gener^  obfcrt'aiions,  5  ij.  Clcanlinefi  « 
.great  preferva^ive  againll,  5  17.  The  ufe  uf  medicines  oug^t 
not  10  be  hadily  dropped,  319.  Is  often  too  much  dilie- 
garded,  510. 

^n(/i/iir«r/,themoit  ufeful  of  all  modern  medical  ImprovcnieDtti^S. 

Vmig*  efiiin  produced  by  intenfe  Audy,  57, 

■i'intgm;  a  great  antidote  againft  difeilc!,  and  onght  to  be  uFed 
by  nil  iravcUera,  $6.  iihonld  be  fprinkled  in  ficic  chimberi, 
109.  160.  199.  I>  of  conGderable  fctvice  in  the  bite  oFa  mad 
dogi  481  i  and  in  anj'  kind  oF  poifoo,  486,  Its  medical  pro- 
pelling 
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fkerties,  735.    la  of  afe  to  exiraA  »be  virtae*  of  iewend  mt^^ 

cinal  fttbftancet,  734.     How  to  prepare   vioegar  of  liclMrge^ 
ihU.     Vioegar  of  rofes,  73^.     Vinegar  of  fqui/lt,  iM. 

¥ipert  the  bite  of,  the  fufficienoy  of  the  grea(c  A>r  the  care  o& 
doubled,  486.     Method  of  ueatoient  recommeodedy  ibid. 

FUrhli  elixir  oU  an  excellent  medicine  iq  weakoefles  of  the  ilo* 
mach,  417.     And  for  wiody  conplatncs,  425. 

FtttUf  St.  his  dance*  method  of  cure  of,  436. 

VUerst  proper  treatment  of,  according  to  their  diArent  aataref, 
583k  Lime  water  a  good  remedy,  585.  Drr  Whyu'a  method 
of  treating  them,  fi/^.     Fiftnlout  alcen,  586* 

Ftmiitf  their  ufe  in  agues,  150;  and  in  the  nervona  fewttp  191. 
Caotions  for  adminiftering  m  the  potrid  ierer,  101 .  Ought  by 
no  meant  to  be  adminiAered  in  an  ioflammatioo  of  the  Aomach, 
390.  Are  ofefulio  cafes  of  repletion,  312.  Are  powerful  re- 
medies in  the  jaundice,  372.  Are  the  firft  objed  to  be  porfued 
when  poifon  has  been  received  into  the  flomach,  473.  Their 
«fe  in  the  Jiooping-cough,  and  how  to  adminiller  them  to 
children,  JB6.  Midwives  too  rafh  in  the  o(i»  of,  540,  m//. 
Form  of  a  gentle  one  for  infants  difordered  in  the  bowels,  545. 

Ffmitingf  the  feveral  Caofes  of,  315.  Medical  treatment  of,  3 16. 
Saline  draught  for  flopping  of,  317.  Canfes  of,  in  children, 
551.     How  to  be  treated,  552.     Of  blood  :  fee  BU&d. 

Fo^agtf  a  long  one  frequently  curea  a  confumption,  178.  Voy- 
ages have  an  excellent  effed  on  perfona  afflided  with  nervous 
diforders,  423. 

Ureters^  and  their  ufe,  defcribed,  303,  nou. 

UrtMi,  the  appearances  and  quality  of,  too  uncertain  to  form  any 
determined  judgment  from,  123.  Dr.  Cheyne'a  judgment  as 
to  the  due  quantity  of,  not  to  be  relied  on,  124.  1  he  fecretion 
and  difcharge  of,  how  obflrnded,  ibU.  Bad  confequences  of 
retaining  it  too  long,  125.  Too  great  a  quantity  of»  tends  to 
a  confumption,  r'^/V.  Stoppage  of,  its  general  canfes,  305* 
Caution  as  to  the  treatment  of,  ibid.  Diabetes,  319.  Incon- 
tinency  of,  322.  Suppreffion  of,  medical  treatment  in^  ibid. 
Cautions  to  perfons  fubjed  to  this  disorder,  324.  Bloody, 
canfes  of,  ibid.  Medical  treatment  of,  344.  Ao  obftinate 
deafnefs  cured  by  warm  urine,  462,  noti. 

Urine  dodors,  their  impudence,  and  great  fncce/a  from  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  populace,   1 24,  nou* 
fjva  urfi,  a  remedy  in  prefent  requeft  for  the  Hone,  328. 

W 
Walkingt  more  conducive  to  health  than  riding,  678. 
^V/f,  high,  unwholefome,  by  obftroding  the  free  earrcnt  oi 

air,  79 
Ward*%  eiTence,  preparation  of,  733.     His  fiftoli  paftOt  a  popu- 
In  remedy  that  may  deferve  trials  586*. 

Wars 
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Watt  occafion  pntrid  fevers,  by  uiatiog  the  alf  with  the  eflavui 

of  detdcarcafei*  196. 
Wm/^St  horoetSv  or  bees,  how  the  bite  of,  ought  to  be  treated,  486. 
Waiiff  frequently  on wholefome  by  inineralijDpregDations,.67* 

CantioAt  for  the  choice  of,  68.     Cold,  the  danger  of  drinking 

when  a  perfon  is  hot,  131. 
JFmtir  in  the  head,  is  a  disorder  chiefly  incident  to  children, 

567.  Its  canfes,  fymptomt,  and  proper  creatmrnt,  ibid.  The 
nature  of  the  diforder  feldom  dilcovered  in  due  time  for  cure, 

568,  Mtt, 

Waters  by  infofion,  how  to  prepare;  Lime  water,  735.  Com-^ 
pound  lime  water,  736.  Sublimate  water,  Hidr  Styp^c 
water,  ibid.    Tar  water,  ibid. 

Waters,  fimple  diflilled,  their  medical  ofes,  737.  Preparatiqa 
of  cinnamon  water,  ibid.  Pennyroyal  water,  ibid.  Pepper* 
mint  water.  i^V.  Spearmint  water,  f^/</,  Rofe  water,  738. 
Jamaica  pepper  water,  ibid. 

Waters,  fpirituoos  difiilled,  how  to  prepare.  Spirituous  cinna* 
men  water,  738.     Spirituous  Jamaica  pepper  water,  ibid. 

Watery  eye,  how  to  cure,  460. 

Weaning  oi  children  from  the  bread,  the  proper  mode  of,  17, 1 8* 

Weather,  dates  of,  which  produce  the  putrid  Uytv^  195. 

Wells f  caution  to  perfons  going  down  into  them,  77,  no//.  Deep, 
ought  not  to  be  entered  till  the  air  in,  is  pufihed,  614. 

Whey,  an  excellent  drink  in  a  dyfentery,  349  ;  and  in  the  rbeu- 
matifm,  390.  Orange  whey,  how  to  make,  1 59.  Alum  whey, 
321.738.     MuiUrd  whey,  759,     Scorbutic  whey,  i^i^. 

WbitloiUt  575. 

Whytt,  Dr.  his  remedies  for  flatulencies,  444. 

Wind.     See  FlatuUncies, 

Windonus,  the  danger  of  throwing  them  open  on  account  of  he%t, 
and  fitting  near  them,  133. 

Wine,  good,  aim  oil  the  only  medicine  neceflary  in  a  nervoaa 
ferer,  190. 

Wines,  the  medical  properties  of,  739.  Their  ufe  in  extraAang 
the  virtues  of  medicinal  fubftance>,  740*  Preparation  of  an- 
thelminthic  w'lnc,  ibid.  Antimonial  wine,  ibid.  Bitter  wine^ 
ibid.  Ipecacuanha  wine,  741.  Chalybeate  or  fteelwine,  ibid^ 
Stomachic  wine,  ibid. 

Womb,  inflammation  of,  its  fymptoms,  536.    Medical  treatment 

o^'  537-       ...  V 

Wbmen,  errors  in  their  education  pointed  out,  4.    Why  fubjedl  Co 

hyilerics,  66.  Are  better  adapted  to  follow  fedentary  occu- 
pations than  men,  83,  note.  In  child-bed,  Often  die  from  their 
apprehenfions  of  death,  113.  Their  disorders  rendered  epide- 
mical by  the  force  of  imagination,  1 14.  £very  thing  that  caa 
alarm  them  to  be  carefully  guarded  agaiod,  ibid.  Evil  tendeoc/ 
of  tolling  bells  for  the  dead,  ibid.     How  expofed  to  a  miliary 

14  fever 
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ttttr  doring  prepiaief,  to;.    Their  conftitatfooi  iBjartd  hf 
living  too  iDQch  within  doora^  52 !•     Thoie  who  work  ia  the 
open  tir  timoft  at  hardy  a«  mett»  cas.     Advice  to,  with  rtfer* 
ence  to  the  menftrual  difcharge,  (iiJ,     At  the  commencefflent, 
5«5.    Fiutr  slSmt,  with  its  proper  treatment^  deferibedy  529. 
Advice  to,  at  the  ceafing  of  the  menfei^  C30.   Rolea  of  condud 
during  pregnancy,  iM.     Caafet  and  (ymproma  of  abortioOf 
53T.    How  to  guard  againft  abortion,  531.  Treatment  in  cafes 
^OMhortion,  i^V.    Inftradiont  at  the  time  of  child-birth.  533. 
Cadftp'of  the  milk  fcrtr,  537,     How  to  guard  againft  the  mi- 
1fai3f:fiever,  ^38.  The  puerperal  fever,  iM,     General  cautions 
for  women  in  child-bed,  542.     Caufei  of  barreonefs,  i^/V, 

IFff/,  the  beft  external  application  in  the  goot,  563. 

9F$rkifti/es  poifonont  to  infantt,  30. 

Wmrms,  how  to  treat  a  loofeneft  produced  by,  314.  Three  prin- 
cipal ktndi  of,  diilinguiihed,  36c.  Symptoms  of,  f^/W.  Caufes, 
366.  Medical  treatment  for,  307.  Remedy  for  children,  368. 
General  cautions  for  preferving  children  from  them,  370. 
Danger  of  taking  quack  medicines  for  them,  ibid,  mote. 

W$rt,  rf  com  mended  for  the  fcurvy,  and  proper  to  drink  at  fea, 
396.     I3  a  powerful  remedy  in  cancerous  cafes,  471. 

Wounds^  are  not  cured  by  external  applications,  575.  Are  cured 
by  nature,  576.  Proper  courfe  of  treatment,  ibid*  How  to 
flop  the  bleeding,  ibid.  Caution  againft  improper  9iypi\cs, 
577.  Method  of  dreffing  them,  578.  Pouhicca  for  inflamed 
wounds,  579.     Regimen  in,  ibid. 

Writing,  hints  of  advice  to  thofe  who  are  nach  employed  in, 
56.  59. 

TawSf  general  hint  for  the  cure  of,  i;i8,  ncti. 
Tmug  animalf ,  all  exert  their  organs  of  motion  aa  fbon  as  they 
are  able,  22. 

Z 
Ziuc^  the  flowers  o/«  a  popular  remedy  for  the  epilepfy^  435.. 


THE      END. 
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